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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


fUexandet^s  third*  campaign  in  Asia. 


SECTION  I. 

Recmiisjor  Alexander's  army,  March  from  Egypt  to  Tyre. 
Question  of  a  third  embassy  from  Darius  to  Alexander,  Em- 
bossies  from  Greece. 

While  Alexander  wintered  in  Egypt  a  small  re«    chap. 
enforcement  for  his   army  arrived;    four   hundred 


Grecian  infantry,  and  five  hundred  Thracian  horse.  Anr.  l  3. 
Recruits  from  Europe  seem  thus  always  to  have  been 
reported  by  the  historian  generals  from  whom  Arrian 
drew  his  account,  but  those,  indubitably  numerous, 
from  the  extensive  Grecian  establishments  in  Asia 
and  Egypt  are  omitted :  possibly,  and  even  probably, 
because  the  historian  generals  avoided  notice  of  them. 
In  spring  Alexander  moved  for  Phenicia. 

Diodorus  introduces  here  the  embassy  from  Darius, 
reported  by  Arrian  and  Curtius  to  have  reached  Alex- 
ander at  Tyre,  before  he  moved  for  Egypt.  Diodorus 
undertakes  for  chronology,  yet  often  marks  it  but  un- 


Q*  See  extract  from  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  preceding 
tJie  Imlex.^ 
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CHAP,    certainly,  and  sometimes  relates  facts  clearly  out  of 

'^  season.    Arrian,  far  less  generally  attentive  to  mark 

times  and  seasons  than  might  be  desired,  nevertheless 
so  holds  his  narrative  in  direct  course,  that  strong 
proof  only  can  warrant  a  modem  writer  to  controvert 
his  course;  and  much  as  the  florid,  licentious,  and 
sometimes  petulant  style  of  Curtius  differs  from  the 
dignified  simplicity,  in  which  Arrian,  at  a  late  age, 
has  emulated  the  earliest  and  best  Greek  writers,  yet 
his  account  of  the  embassies  from  Darius  clearly  shows 
that  he  has  drawn  from  the  same  authorities  as  Arrian. 
Nevertheless  it  may  seem  not  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  Diodorus  may  have  had  some  foundation  for  the 
report  of  an  embassy  meeting  Alexander  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  oF  which  the  other  writers  omitted 
notice.  The  purpose  of  such  a  mission  might  be  to 
refute  whatever  may  have  appeared  erroneous  in  Alex- 
ander's angry  answers  to  former  communications;  to 
apologize  for  whatever  might  have  given  offence;  yet 
to  state  that  Darius  was  now  prepared  with  powerful 
means  to  resist  and  even  revenge  any  farther  attempt 
against  his  remaining  still  very  large  dominion;  and 
moreover  that,  though  powerful  by  the  force  actually 
under  his  orders,  defended  by  barriers  not  easily  to 
be  passed,  and,  as  Alexander  knew,  having  zealous 
allies,  ready  for  opportunities  in  Greece  itself,  yet 
that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  recover  his  wife 
and  children,  Alexander's  prisoners,  he  was  willing 
to  abandon  all  claim  on  the  extent  of  rich  country, 
already  conquered  from  him,  and  to  pay  even  a  greater 
ransom  than  before  was  offered. 

But  still  farther  considerations  might  have  en- 
couraged to  renew  <he  attempt  to  negotiate  with  an 
enemy  not  known  of  immoderate  views.  With  Alex- 
ander's European  empire  his  conquests  in  Asia,  thus. 


EMBASSIES  FROM  GBE£CK. 
■ecfirding  to  alt  accounts,  once  at  least  ofTercd  to  bo 
confinned  to  him  hj  treaty,  comprised  almost  all  the  _ 
best  provinces  of  the  modern  Turkii^i  empire,  and, 
through  the  circumstances  of  ancient  navigation,  gave 
faim  the  comoiand  of  all  the  neighbouring  seas;  for 
Carthage,  mistress  of  the  western  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, could  no  longer,  since  the  loss  of  the  Phe- 
nirian  ports,  contend  with  him  in  the  eastern.  This 
dominion,  with  just  improvement,  might  perhaps  have 
been  rendered  richer,  and  more  effectually  powerful, 
tban  the  most  extensive  ever  yet  known  on  earth. 
Nor  were  a  disposition  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  or  great  and  just  views  for  it,  wanting  in 
Alexander:  they  had  already  been  largely  shown, 
c^iecially  in  his  recent  measures  in  Egypt.  But 
Providence  hati  other  purposes.  Magnanimous,  lihc- 
nl,  and  judicious  as  his  conduct  generally  had  been, 
yet  the  greatness  of  his  successes  was  already  more 
dun  even  his  strong  mind,  chastened  by  his  excellent 
education,  could,  at  his  early  years,  hardly  yet  twenty- 
fire,  comjdetely  bear.  With  his  acquisitions,  and  his 
dangerous  adventures,  his  passion,  both  for  acquisition 
and  for  dangerous  adventure,  rose. 

Negotiation  therefore,  if  again  attempted,  again 
(kilii^,  Alexander  proceeded  to  Tyre,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  army,  fleet,  and  embnssics. 
There  the  Athenian  sacred  ship  Paralus  arrived,  bring- 
ing Diophantus  and  Achilles,  ministers  from  the  Athe- 
nian people,  accompanied. by  ministers  from  several 
other  republics.  All  came  commissioned  to  repre- 
sent that,  in  the  absence  of  the  captain-general  of 
the  nation,  the  repose  of  Greece  was  threatened  by 
the  ambition  of  Agis  king  of  Liiceda-mon  ;  and  that 
already  it  had  been  declared  to  some  Peloponiiesian 
rtates,  that,  unless  they  would  renounce  the  general 
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CHAP,    confederacy  under  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 

1-  gage  in  a  league  adverse  to  it,  they  would  be  treated 

as  enemies,     i^j^inst  this  therefore  support  was  so- 
licited and  clai^d. 

Such  a  representation  might  have  induced  a  leader 
of  more  sober  prudence,  and  less  eager  in  pursuit  of 
a  favorite  purpose,  to  forego  or  suspend  the  proposed 
expedition  beyond  the  great  desert.  But  it  was 
accompanied  with  information  of  a  recent  event  at 
Athens  affording  encouragement.  Alexander's  arro- 
gant refusal  of  treaty  would  stimulate  Darius's  dili- 
gence in  measures  for  resistance,  and,  among  others, 
in  the  endeavour  to  procure  a  diversion  in  his  favor 
by  exciting  war  in  Greece.  A  more  particular  ac- 
count were  highly  desirable;  but  what  remains  from 
^"^^  iEschines,  uncontradicted  by  his  opponent,  is  still  a 
ed.Reiike.  Very  curious  documcut,  marking  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  of  the  day.  Orators  it  appears 
were  found  who  did  not  scruple  to  propose  to  the 
Athenian  people  their  acceptance  of  three  hundred 
talents,  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as  a 
present  from  the  king  of  Persia.  This  sum  may  ap- 
pear small  as  a  bribe  to  the  whole  population  of  one 
o£  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  the  formerly 
imperial  Athens.  But,  before  the  introduction  of 
paper  credit,  bribing  more  largely  was  less  readily  to 
be  managed;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  no 
Ch.5.f.4.  remaining  account  the  Athenian  citizens,  qualified  to 
vote  in  the  general  assembly,  have  been  reckoned 
more  than  twenty-one  thousand ;  so  that  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  might  have  paid  a  clear  majority,  even 
had  all  attended,  five  pounds  each.  Accordingly 
^schines  evidenrfy  has  thought  the  sum  not  unfit 
to  be  mentioned  to  the  assembled  Athenians  as  cal- 
culated to  be  equal  to  its  object.     But  the  influence 
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of  the  Macedonian  party  prevailed,  and  the  disgrace-    sec?] 
ful  proposal  was  rejected. 

This  decision  of  the  Athenian  lyany,  under  the 
lead,  it  seems  probable,  of  Phocion,  was,  in  the  mo- 
ment, of  great  importance.  Alexander,  powerful  now 
at  sea,  beyond  competition,  confident  in  the  ability 
of  his  vicegerent,  Antipater,  in  Macedonia,  and  as- 
sured of  the  adherence  of  Athens  to  engagements 
with  bin],  satisfied  himself  with  ordering  a  hundred 
ships  of  the  navies  of  Phcnicia  and  Cyprus  to  join 
his  Grecian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  his  admiral 
Amphoterus,  in  the  vEgean.  Thus  also,  it  appears, 
lie  satisfied  all  the  embassies.  Arrian  and  Curtius 
concur  in  saying  that,  as  the  former  embassies,  so 
these  obtaijied  all  they  were  commissioned  to  desire; 
the  wise  policy  of  their  constituents,  the  Macedonian 
party  in  the  several  republics,  not  pressing  for  any- 
thing beyond  what  the  liberality  of  their  elected  chief 
mtgfat  properly  grant.'  In  favor  of  the  Athenians, 
Alexander  added,  apparently  unasked,  what  he  had 
before  refused.  The  Macedonian  party,  in  Athens, 
it  is  likely,  would  be  less  anxious  than  the  Persian, 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  made 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus;  and,  even  if 
desiring,  they  would  be  more  scrupulous  of  urging 
it.  Now  freely  given,  it  might  perhaps,  notwith- 
standing the  common  illiberality  of  party  spirit,  have 
won  for  Alexander  the  gratitude  of  some  generous 
minds  in  Athens. 

About  the  same  time  his  magnanimously  liberal 
and  forgiving  temper  was  manifested  in  another,  and 
perhaps  yet  stronger  instance,  apparently  clear  of  all 

'  'Erv^or  (Jf  trcm  UaXijaai:  Arr.  I.  3.  C.  5.  '  Omnes,  wqiia 
•  deoderarc  via,  impetraverimt.'     Curt,  1.  4,  c.  8. 
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CHAP,    instigation  of  policy.     Harpalus   son  of  Machatas, 
one  of  his  early  friends,  having  incurred  the  king  his 


father's  displeasure,  had  withdrawn  from  Macedonia. 
After  Philip's  death  he  returned  on  Alexander's  in- 
Arr  I3.    vitation,  and  passed  with  him  into  Asia.     Among 
*•  ^  those  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate  was  Tauriscus, 

a  young  man  whose  talents  might  recommend  him, 
but  of  conduct  highly  exceptionable.  A  little  before 
the  battle  of  Issus,  for  some  misbehaviour,  it  became 
necessary  or  expedient  for  him  to  abscond;  and 
Harpalus  was  induced  to  go  with  him.  Tauriscus 
managed  to  gain  reception  into  the  service  of  Alex- 
ander king  of  Epirus,  the  king  of  Macedonia's  cousin 
and  brother  in-law,  then  making  war  in  Italy ;  but 
he  soon  died  there.  Harpalus  had  taken  his  residence 
at  Megara;  a  circumstance  among  many  proving  that 
the  Grecian  republics  were  free;  that  no  arbitrary 
authority  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  the  elected  state- 
holder  and  military  leader  of  the  nation,  interfered  to 
the  injury  of  the  just  civil  authority  of  the  several 
states.  The  king  of  Macedonia,  apparently  satisfied 
that  Harpalus  had  been  misled  by  Tauriscus,  from 
whom  now  there  was  no  longer  either  ill  advice  or 
ill  example  to  apprehend,  sent  him  assurance  which 
induced  him  to  repair  to  Tyre.  Simply  to  forgive 
however  was  not  the  measure  of  Alexander's  kind- 
ness. Harpalus  being  of  a  constitution  ill  adapted 
to  the  fatigues  of  military  service,  a  civil  situation 
was  provided  for  him.  CoBranus  of  Berroea  and  Phi- 
loxenus  Had  been  joint  treasurers,  attending  the  king's 
person  with  the  military  chest.  Here  again,  it  may 
deserve  notice,  a  Macedonian  in  high  office  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  town.  Coeranus  was  now  appointed 
receiver-general  of  Phcnicia,  Philoxenus  of  Asia  within 
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Taurus,  and  the  oiEce  of  treasurer  atteiidiug  the  king's    * 
pcrsoD  was  intrusted  to  Harpalus  alone.  _ 

Hardly  however  all,  whom  Alexander's  uow  power- 
ful favor,  with  whatever  acuteness  of  discriniiuation, 
raised  to  great  situations,  would  have  minds  to  bear 
their  fortune.  Ariniraas,  whom  he  had  appointed  tOj^„_i_^ 
the  satrapy  of  Syria,  important  not  only  for  the  extent  *■ ' 
aod  wealth  of  the  country,  but  also  for  its  situation 
on  the  border  against  the  stiji  powerful  enemy,  had 
so  shown  either  a  dangerous  ambition,  or  an  oftensive 
vanity,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  remove  him, 
and  Asciepiodorus,  son  of  Eunicus,  was  appointed  in 
his  room.  The  satrapy  of  Lydia,  which,  on  the  first 
conquest  of  that  country,  had  been  committed  to 
Asander  son  of  Philotas,  in  whatever  way  now  be- 
coming vacant,  was  given  to  Menander,  one  of  the 
order  of  companions,  actually  commander-in-chief  of 
the  auxiliary  Greeks."  To  the  high  command,  which 
by  this  proniotiou  he  quitted,  Clearchus  wa^  apjioiuted. 
The  general-in-chief  of  the  bowmen,  Antiochus,  died. 
Ombrion,  a  Cretan,  was  appointed  in  his  room.  The 
historian's  notice  of  these  and  other  promotions  in 
the  array,  and  in  the  financial  dcpaitment  for  the 
conquered  countries,  little  interesting  in  the  detail 
for  the  modern  reader,  is  yet  altogether  valuable,  as 
it  marks  the  care  with  which  the  particulars  of  Alex- 
ander's administration  were  recorded  by  contempo- 
raries, and  the  interest  with  which  they  were  observed 
by  following  writers. 

*  Svfifiaxovi  roii  wiCovi.    Arr.  1.  3.  c.  5.  p.  110. 
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SECTION  II. 

Mai ch  from  Tyre  across  Si^ria:  passage  of  the  Euphrates: 
march  across  Mesopotamia :  passage  of  the  Tigris.  Station 
of  Darius' s  army  at  Gaugamela  near  Arbela.  Forces  of  the 
armies, 

ScLix         Arrangements  being  completed,  both  for  the  se- 
I  curity  of  the  friendly  among  the  Grecian  republics, 

^"; ''  ^  and  for  the  administration  of  the  extensive  countries 
n.().33i.  conquered,  Alexander  ventured  upon  the  movement 
with  his  army,  in  various  views  highly  hazardous,  to 
wliich  his  passion  for  conquest  in  the  region  cele- 
brated for  earliest  empire,  and  the  most  extensive  and 
wealthy  known  in  the  world,  led  him.  He  arrived 
at  Thapsacus,  where  the  younger  Cyrus  had  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  Attic  month  Hecatombaeon,  in 
the  archonship  of  Aristophanes  at  Athens,  so  Arrian 
marks  the  date,  being  about  the  end  of  May  or  be- 
ginning  of  June  *  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  year  before  the  Christian  era.  The  bridges  he 
found  broken,  and  a  body  of  about  four  thousand 
Persian  horse,  and  two  thousand  Grecian  foot,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  commanded  by  an  eminent  Per- 
sian, Maza^us,^  This  body  however  presently  with- 
drew. The  bridges  were  then  in  all  quiet  repaired, 
and  that  great  barrier,  the  Euphrates,  was,  with  no 
opposition,  crossed.*     It  had  been  Alexander's  de- 

Q*  See  extract  from  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici^  preceding 
the  Index.] 

'*  That  this  is  the  description  of  the  body  under  Mazaeus^  in- 
tended by  Arrian,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  by  a  judicious  note 
of  Gronovius  on  the  passage. 

^  Diodorus  here  has  either  followed  an  ignorant  guide^  or, 
undertaking  to  abridge  greatly  what  he  ill  understood,  has  given 
3  grossly  defective  account;  as  the  reader,  observing  it  only 
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clared  puqiose  to  proceed  directly  to  Babylon,  the    skct. 

rich  head  of  the  cnipire,  looked  to  as  the  inexhausti- !_. 

ble  fountain  of  rewards  for  the  labors  and  dangei-s 
in  which  his  army  was  engaged,  and  supposed  the 
object,  beyond  all  others,  for  the  enemy  to  defend. 

The  difficulties  of  the  shortest  road  from  Thap- 
Aacus  to  Babylon,  even  when  no  enemy  gave  interrup- 
tion, are  marked,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus.  That  account  and  others  would  be  before 
Alexander  and  his  council.  A  way  considerably  more 
circuitous,  eastward  across  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  then  southward  on  the  eastern  side,  was  there- 
fore resolved  upon.  There  water  and  forage  would 
less  fail,  and  the  heat  of  the  air  was  commonly  less 
mjuriousty  violent. 

Ill  this  course  Alexander  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  his  advanced  guard  made  some  prisoners,  from 
a  body  of  the  enemy  employed  to  observe  his  motions. 
From  these  information  was  gained,  that  Darius, 
abandoning  Mesopotamia,  had  taken  a  strong  position 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris;  and  it  was  added, 
that  his  army  there  was  considerably  superior  to  that 
with  which  he  had  suffered  defeat  in  Cilicia.  A  coun- 
dl  of  war  was  called;  and,  in  result  of  its  delibera- 
tion, the  resolution  prevailed,  most  consonant  to 
Alexander's  repeated  declaration,  and,  though  seem- 
ingly  the  boldest,  perhaps  really  the  safest,  post- 
poning the  march  to  Babylon,  to  proceed  immediately 
^rainst  Darius. 

Before  Darius  ascended  the  throne,  his  course  of 

with  the  roost  ordinarj-  map  before  him,  will  at  once  see.  Though 
«  little  before  he  mentions  both  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  he 
bete  foif  ets  the  former.  A  story  follows  about  Alexander  over- 
aleepinf;,  ineptly  iDtrodticed,  yet  poesibly  not  unfounded  on  fact. 
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CHAP.  life  gave  him  advantages  for  the  arduous  contest  he 
•^^^^  had  to  maintain,  which  a  prince,  bred  wholly  in  a 
Persian  court,  could  not  have  possessed.  Practised 
in  the  command  of  armies,  though  wide  of  opportu- 
nity for  experience  of  the  Grecian  discipline,  never- 
theless, in  his  preparation  for  the  battle  of  Issus,  he 
had  shown  that  he  was  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
Grecian  discipline.  Hence  we  may  the  rather  admit 
the  probable  account  of  Diodorus,  where  Arrian  fails 
us,  that  his  defeat  there  was  a  lesson  which  he  did 
Diod.L  17.  ^^^  neglect.  Assembling  an  army  in  Mesopotamia, 
c  53.  while  Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  he  assiduously  at- 
tended himself  to  bring  his  numerous  forces,  of 
various  nations,  and  languages,  and  customs,  and 
weapons,  and  art  of  war,  to  act  in  some  reasonable 
concert.  But  he  had  more  confidence  in  the  attach- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  military  character,  of  his 
northern  subjects.  Among  them,  in  youth,  he  had 
acquired  military  fame,  and  among  them,  when  the 
throne  was  hardly  in  his  view,  he  had  held  a  satrapy. 
There  then,  should  Alexander,  unallured  by  the  rich 
meed,  left  apparently  unguarded  in  the  south,  seek 
him,  he  might  reasonably  hope,  with  his  cavalry, 
excellent  in  kind  and  very  superior  in  number,  in  an 
open  country,  to  be  superior  altogether;  yet,  in  case 
of  an  unfortunate  event,  the  mountains  were  at  hand 
for  refuge,  with  a  brave  and,  it  might  be  hoped,  a 
loyal  people,  their  inhabitants.  But,  should  his  enemy 
take  the  more  obviously  inviting  and  less  immediately 
dangerous  course  southward,  he  might  follow  through 
the  immense  plains  with  his  cavalry  at  secure  distance, 
watch  opportunities,  annoy  without  exposing  himself 
to  danger  of  defeat,  and  in  the  end,  as  happened  to 
the  Roman  army  under  Crassus,  in  the  thii*d  century 
After,  destroy  him  without  a  battle. 


MABCH  ACROSS  MESOPOTAMIA. 

Nevertheless  why  no    disturbance  was  given  to    si 

Alexander's  array  in  crossing  the  Euphrates,  none 

in  the  extent  of  the  Mesopotainian  plain  between 
that  great  river  and  the  Tigris,  and,  nhen  that  second 
great  obstacle  was  reached,  at  the  place  indicated  as 
the  station  of  the  Persian  king's  army,  why  no  ob- 
strnction  was  provided  there,  information  fails.  This 
howerer  may  be  observed,  that  tlie  Parthians,  when 
they  destroyed  Crassus,  had  been  for  more  than  two 
centuries  in  constant  contact,  and  frequent  wars,  with 
the  armies  of  the  Greek  princes  of  Syria;  an  advan- 
tage for  the  contest  t6  come,  of  which  the  north- 
cm  subjects  of  Darius  wholly  failed.  The  Tigris 
at  that  place  and  in  that  season  not  denying  a  ford, 
and  no  enemy  interrupting,  yet  the  rapidity  of  the  An. 
stream,  with  its  depth,  made  the  passage  troublesome 
and  hazardous.  The  AssjTian  bank  nevertheless, 
under  the  able  management  of  Alexander's  army, 
was  gained  without  loss  of  lives.  Rest  then  was 
allowed  for  some  days,  to  prepare  for  new  fatigue; 
delay  being  also  apparently  necessary  toward  obtain- 
ing  information  where  the  hostile  army  was.  In  the 
interval  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  nearly  total. 
ITie  solicitude  which  this  phenomenon  never  failed 
to  excite  among  the  Greeks,  as  a  mysterious  indica- 
tion of  the  purimses  of  the  gods  toward  men,  required 
attention.  Sacrifices  therefore  were  offered  to  tlie 
moovi,  the  sun,  and  the  earth,  as  deities  through 
whose  agency  eclipses  happen;  and  the  judicious 
seer,  Aristander  of  Telmissus,  declared  that  the  phe- 
nomenon foretold  a  battle,  to  be  fought  within  the 
nmning  month,  and  that  it  occurred  with  the  indi- 
lations  of  the  victims  in  assuring  that  Alexander's 
anny  would  be  victorious. 

The  soldiers'  mind  being  thus  not  only  set  at  ease. 
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C5IAP.   but  filled  with  hope.  Alexander  resumed  his  march. 

XI  IX  • 

L  Darius's  purpose,  when  he  had  ascertained  liis  enemy's 

determination  to  avoid  the  allurement  of  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  the  riches  of  the  southern  provinces, 
appears  to  have  been  to  weary  him  by  a  circuitous 
march,  avoiding  a  battle.  And  Alexander  was  thus 
effectually  put  to  difficulty :  very  doubtfully  informed 
where  Darius  was,  he  directed  his  way  down  the 
course  of  the  Tigris,  with  that  river  on  his  right,  and 
the  Sogdian  mountains  on  his  left. 

Having  proceeded  thus  three  days,  in  uncertainty, 

on  the  fourth  he  had  information  from  his  advanced 

party,  that  they  had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy's  horse. 

Arr.  L  3.    Assurauce  presently  following  that  it  was  only  a  de- 

•®*  tachment  of  not  more  than  a  thousand,  he  himself, 

with  two  bodies  of  his  best  mounted  cavalry,  the  royal 
horse,  and  the  companions,  proceeded  against  them. 
The  Persians,  whose  ordei"s  probably  were  to  observe, 
and  not  to  fight,  presently  retreated ;  but,  Alexander 
pursuing,  (his  opportunities  having  been  great, 
through  his  command  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  to 
procure  horses  of  the  race  always  esteemed  the  finest 
in  the  world,)  a  few  overtaken  were  killed,  and  also 
a  few  were  made  prisoners.  From  these  intelligence 
was  gained  that  Darius,  with  his  whole  force,  occupied 
a  strong  camp  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  miles. 

c  9.  Upon  this  Alexander  halted.     Choosing  then  an 

advantageous  spot,  he  surrounded  it  with  a  rampart 
and  ditch,  as  a  depository  for  his  baggage  and  sick, 
and  a  retreat  for  his  forces  in  any  adverse  circum- 
stances. In  this  work,  and  in  preparation  for  battle 
by  rest  and  otherwise,  he  employed  four  days. 

We  want  assurance  of  the  numbers,  now  on  either 
side  preparing  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the 
civilized  world.     An  official  return  of  the  Persian 


STRENGTH  OF  DARIUS'S  ARMY, 
force  U  said  by  Arrian,  ou  the  authority  of  Aristo-  •■ 
bulu5,  to  have  come  into  Alexander's  hands ;  stating  ^ 
the  nations  or  provinces  which  furnished  the  nieii, 
and  in  some  instances  distinguishing  horse  from  foot; 
but  that  it  gave  numbers  does  not  appear.  On  what 
authority  therefore  Arrian  has  undertaken  to  state 
the  totals  of  the  several  arms,  we  want  to  know  -,  and 
what  error  in  transcription  of  his  work  may  have 
nude  the  infantry,  far  beyond  all  other  accomits, 
■  million,  must  be  left  for  conjecture.  The  horse  are 
tttd  to  hare  been  forty  thousand,  sc)thc-bearing 
chariots  two  hundred,  elephants  onlyfifteen  -,  numbers 
all  clearly  within  probability.  The  Grecian  infantry 
that  retreated  from  the  Euphrates  under  Mazseus  are 
mentioned  to  Iiave  been  two  thousand.  AV'hat  more 
may  bare  been  still  in  the  Persian  king's  service  is  no- 
where  distinctly  said.  But  if  the  infantry  altogether 
were  a  hundred  thousand,  the  proportion  would 
be  ne&rcr  to  what  experience  on  former  oecasioiis 
would  lead  the  Persian  king  or  his  generals  to  desire 
to  assemble,  even  nearer  to  what  we  find  previously 
ordioary  in  Pemian  armies,  and  perhaps  nearer  to 
what  Arrian  himself  meant  to  report.*  But  whatever 
myriads  of  Asiatics,  with  missile  weapons,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  attended,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
historian's  account  of  the  following  battle,  that  the 
king  and  his  principal  officers  reckoned  the  horse, 
the  chariots,  the  elephants,  and,  among  the  infantry, 

■  If  tbe  hiMorian  «Tote  tbe  nords  at  length,  iixa  fivpiata^, 
WO  nyriads,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  and  the  traiwcriber,  imrvy 
^wfoinc,  a  hundred  myriads,  or  a  inilli<Ki,  the  addition  and 
altavtian  would  be  less  than  is  often  found  to  have  been  made 
in  Oraom  nunuacripts.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  numeral  letters 
were  uml,  a  Um  near  the  top  of  I,  meaninj;  ten,  might  lead  the 
nippuae  it  P,  meaning  a  hunthctl. 
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CHAP,    almost  only  the  small  body  of  Greeks  as  the  strength 

VI  lY  J  J  O 

ot  their  army. 

It  is  observable  then  that  Arrian,  with  the  caution 
so  usual  with  him,  which  stamps  authority  on  his 
more  positive  assertions,  has  avoided  to  undertake 
for  exactness  in  giving  the  numbers  even  of  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  army,  which  he  says  consisted  of 
about  forty  thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand  horse. 
Possibly  the  Macedonian  generals,  from  whom  he 
drew  his  narrative,  lessened  the  Macedonian  force 
while  they  magnified  the  Persian;  but  we  are  not 
furnished  ^i^  ground  for  any  precise  conjecture  on 
the  subject  J  If  to  the  accounts  of  his  losses,  since 
he  entered  Asia,  we  add  those  of  recruits  joining  him 
from  Greece,  they  will  hardly  make  his  European 
force  80  great.  But,  for  raising  men  among  the 
Grecian  settlements  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  his  oppor- 
tunities, as  before  observed,  were  large ;  and  his  own 
letter,  formerly  noticed,  to  Darius  from  Tyre,  may 
seem  to  advert  to  the  service  in  his  army  of  others, 
beside  Greeks,  who  were  become  his  subjects.  Indeed 
we  have  seen  it  of  old  usual  to  admit  such  among 
Grecian  mercenaries,  whence  they  obtained  military 
estimation  as  Greeks,  That  the  force  of  every  de- 
scription, attending  him,  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
Grecian  discipline,  is  little  to  be  doubted.  It  would 
then  be  improved  for  contest  with  Asiatic  armies  by 
practice  against  Asiatic  armies,  and  perhaps  strength- 
ened by  whatever  useful  in  Asiatic  practice,  whether 
of  the  cavalry,  or  of  the  light-armed  service,  could 
be  gained  through  the  conquests  made. 

Had  the  composition  and  temper  and  discipline 

*  Thus^  according  to  Curtius^  (who  among  his  theatrical 
matter  has  some  good  historical  observations,)  at  the  battle  of 
Issus  ^  Darius  equestri  prslio  decemere  optabat'  1.  3.  c.  11. 
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of  Dariu8*s   array  been   such  that  he  could  have    sect.-: 

completely  chosen  his  measures,  the  sequel   seems " 

enough  to  show,  not  only  that  he  had  done  judiciously 
in  hitherto  avoiding  a  battle,  but  that,  persevering  in 
thatcourse,  he  would  probably  have  ruined  Alexander. 
But  for  such  perseverance  difficulties  would  remain, 
such  as  those  which  disturbed  his  purpose  of  waiting 
for  Alexander  in  Syria,  before  the  battle  of  Issua. 
fmding  it  therefore  necessary  at  length  to  hazard 
B  battle,  which  he  had  hitherto,  probably  with  just 
judgcncnt,  avoided,  he  deposited  his  heavy  baggage 
and  his  military  chest  in  the  fortified  cijy  of  Arbela ; 
and  he  chose  the  station  where  to  wait  the  enemy 
about  six  miles  off,  at  Gaugamela,  on  the  river  Bu- 
madus,  which  runs  into  the  Tigris.  The  country 
around,  open,  with  gentle  undulations  of  surface,  was 
advantageous  for  the  action  of  his  cavalry,  on  which 
he  principally  depended.  But  he  hoped  also  for 
great  effect  from  his  scythe-bearing  chariots ;  and,  to 
give  this  kind  of  artillery  its  best  opportunity,  nu- 
merous hands  were  employed  to  remove,  to  a  great 
extent,  any  of  those  smaller  inequalities  of  surface 
which  might  impede  it.  Thus  prepared,  waiting  for 
the  enemy,  he  avoided  all  attempt  to  disturb  his 
measures  ou  the  ground  which  he  had  taken,  only 
about  seven  miles  off. 


SECTION  III. 
Battle  of  Gangamela,  commoiili/ caUed  of  Arlielii. 

Alexander,  on  the  fifth  night  after  reaching  hisAn.  1.&.I 
station,  called  to  arms  about  the  second  watch,  near 
midnight,  and  marched  immediately,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  enemy  at  daybreak.     Nearly 
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CHAP,    midway  some  hills  of  moderate  heiirht  h'ad  prevented 

VI  lie  ^^ 

1.  the  view  of  either  cilmp  from  the  other.     On  his 

arrival  there,  unmolested,  having  a  full  view  of  the 
Persian  station,  he  saw  marks  of  recent  handy-work, 
to  a  great  extent*  The  military  liistorian'doeff  not 
account  for  the  failure  of  previous  observation,  but 
proceeds  to  say  that,  unaware  of  the  enemy's  object 
for  scythed  chariots,  what  are  called,  in  modem 
military  phrase,  wolf-holes,  concealed  excavations, 
prepared  with  pointed  stakes,  to  disturb  the  approach 
of  any  troops,  but  especially  of  cavalry,  were  appre- 
hended. On  this  the  army  was  halted,  and  a  council 
of  war  was  called.  Such  then  was  the  improvident 
ardor  among  Alexander's  young  officers  that  a  ma- 
jority, in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  recommended 
attack  without  delay ;  but,  Parmenio  advising  previous 
investigation,  Alexander's  intuitive  mind  repressed 
his  own  ardor,  which  was  inferior  to  none,  and,  the 
ground  being  very  advantageous,  he  encamped  on  it 
in  order  of  battle. 

It  was  not  in  the  practice  of  the  Persians,  as  of 
the  Greeks,  to  fortify  their  camps,^  and  the  manage- 
ment of  their  cavalry,  as  we  have  seen  formerly  in 
Xcn.  cyr.    Xcuophon's  accouut,  assisted  to  make  nightly  assault 
c  4. 8.21.  formidable.     Among  their  labors,  now,  to  prepare 
of^thUHii  ^^^  action  without  their  camp,  little  had  been  done  to 
^n^^    provide   security  within.     Such    therefore  was  the 
apprehension   excited   by  the  view   of  Alexander's 
army,  occupying  the  heights  only  three  miles  off, 
that  the  troops  were  formed  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
evening,  and  kept  under  arms  all  night.     A  written 
statement  of  that  order,  according  to  Aristobulus, 
came  after  the  battle,  into  Alexander's  hands.     The 

'  Ovrc   ?paroire^oK   avrotg    vcpccCcCXi^o  at:pi€ic,     Arr.    1.  3. 
c.  11. 
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extreme  of  the  left  was  held  by  the  Bactrian,  Daan,    sect. 

and  Arachosiao  horse.     The  forces  of  Pei-sia  proper '■ — 

followed,  foot  anil  horse  intermingled.  The  Susian 
and  Cardusian  troops  then  completed  that  wing.  The 
centre,  immediately  commanded  by  Darius,  composed 
of  Indians,  emigrant  Carians,  perhaps  having  the 
Grecian  discipline,  Mardians,  who  were  bowmen, 
Uxians,  Bdiylontans  and  Arabians,  was  formed  in 
very  deep  order.  Directly  about  the  king's  person 
were  two  bodies  of  royal  guards ;  one  styled  the 
king's  kinsmen,  the  other  the  Melophor  Persians  ;  " 
and  on  the  flanks  of  these  the  Greek  mercenaries. 
The  elephants,  and  fifty  scythe-bearing  chariots, 
were  in  front  of  the  centre;  a  hundred  chariots, 
supported  by  the  Scythian  horse,  were  in  front  of 
the  left,  and  fifty  chariots,  with  Armenian  and  Cap- 
padocian  horse,  in  front  of  the  right. 

Alexander,  with  numbers  insufficient  for  meeting 
the  whole  Persian  line,  and  therefore  liable  to  have 
his  flanks  turned,  and  perhaps  his  rear,  resolved  upon 
the  mode  of  action  of  which,  as  far  as  history  shows, 
Epaminondas  !>eeins  to  have  given,  in  the  battle  of 
Leuctnt,  the  first  example  for  ancient  and  for  modem 
times;  directing  a  superior  force  against  a  particular 
point  of  the  hostile  army,  and  avoiding,  as  far  as 
might  be,  to  meet  the  rest.  With  this  view  he  ad- 
vanced in  two  equal  lines,  so  arranged  that,  should 
the  enemy,  far  outnumbering  him  in  cavalry,  gain 
his   flank  or   rear,  the  whole   might    readily  form 


■  The  bodj  of  Persians  called  by  the  Greets  iSi}\ap6pei,  apple- 
bewcn,  or  orangebearers,  are  said  to  have  been  speartnen.  at  the 
hand-end  aCwho^e  upears,  or  lances,  apparently  for  balance,  was 
a  gilt  ball ;  for  which  Wesseling's  note  fti.  to  the  Sytli  chapter 
of  Diadorna's  17tb  book,  and  the  authorities  there  indicated,  may 
be  conau'ited. 
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Arr.  L  3.  a  hoIlow  squarc.  In  this  order,  first  so  in  direction 
toward  the  Persian  centre  as  to  be  outflanked  each 
way,  he  took,  as  he  proceeded,  ^  an  oblique  direction 
toward  the  right.  The  Persians,  observing  this, 
inclined  to  the  lefl,  to  obviate  his  apparent  purpose 
of  gaining  their  flank.  Alexander  however  had 
almost  reached  the  extreme  of  the  ground  which 
they  had  levelled  for  the  operation  of  their  chariots, 
when  his  cavalry  and  Darius*s  Scythian  horse  were 
nearly  meeting.  The  apprehension  of  the  Persian 
generals  then  was  that,  by  farther  progress  in  that 
course,  he  would  render  their  chariots  useless,  and 
therefore  the  Scythian  with  a  part  of  the  Bactrian 
horse  were  ordered  immediately  to  charge.  Alexander 
hastened  forward  the  Grecian  mercenary  cavalry 
under  Menidas,  to  meet  them,  and  thus  the  action 
began.  The  Greeks  were  nearly  yielding  before 
superior  numbers,  when  Alexander  ordered  Aretas, 
with  the  Paeonian  cavalry,  and  that  of  the  Greek 
confederacy,^  to  their  support ;  and  then  the  enemy 
were  compelled  to  give  way.  But  the  rest  of  the 
Bactrians  advancing  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
Scythians,  both  men  and  horses,  being  superiorly 
provided  with  defensive  armour,  Alexander's  troops 
were  again  pressed,  and  the  action  was  for  some  time 
doubtful.  The  superior  discipline  however  of  thet 
Greeks,  charging  in  regular  order  those  who  held  no 
line,  gave  them  at  length  a  clear  superiority,  and  the 
enemy  fled. 

During  this  contest  the  Persian  scythe-bearing 
chariots  were  advanced  against  that  part  of  the 
Grecian  line  where  Alexander  himself  had  his  station. 
It  had  been  foreseen  that  the  shock  of  that  kind  of 
artillery  upon  the  phalanx  might  be  formidable.    To 
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weaken  the  effect  therefore  a  body  of  light-armed 
was  advanced,  who,  with  a  shower  of  missile  weapons,  _ 
wounding  drivers  and  horses  in  their  approach,  dis- 
turbed the  order  necessary  to  their  efficacy;  while 
active  men,  unencumbered  with  the  panoply,  easily 
avoidinjf  the  line  of  the  chariots,  hung  upon  their 
danks,  and  some  even  approached  so  as  to  seize  the 
reins  and  turn  their  course.  Thus  the  proposed 
simultaneous  charge  of  the  whole  body  of  the  chariots 
was  so  obviated  that,  for  those  which  could  hold  the 
proposed  course,  it  was  not  difficidt  to  open  and  let 
them,  with  little  injury,  through  to  the  rear.  All,  so 
passing,  were  taken. 

Tills  point  gained  appears  to  have  afforded  im- 
portant relief  to  Alexander's  army,  among  pressures 
from  superior  numbers,  directed  with  considerable 
judgment,  and  supported  with  valor.  The  Persian 
main  body  followed  the  charge  of  the  scythe-bearing 
chariots,  expecting  to  meet  in  front  the  phalanx  in 
disonlcr,  while  a  powerful  body  of  horse  was  en- 
deavouring  to  gain  its  right  flank.  The  defeat  how- 
ever of  the  Bactrians  and  Scythians  enabled  Alexander 
to  send  Aretas,  with  the  cavalry  under  him,  against 
tliat  body.  The  contest  here  again  was  severe.  At 
length  however  the  Persians  were  driven  against  their 
own  infantry,  so  as  to  disturb  that  part  of  the  Hue 
where  Darius  had  his  station.  Alexander  observed, 
and  proceeded  instantly  to  profit  from  this.  Moving 
his  phalanx  to  the  left,  he  directed  its  attack  in 
column  against  the  disordered  Peraan  ranks,  which 
he  charged  at  the  same  time  with  the  horse  immc. 
diately  about  him;  and,  presently  piercing  and  di- 
Ttding  the  Persian  line,  he  threw  all  into  confusion. 
Flight  became  extensive;  to  restore  order  in  that 
part  was  no  longer  possible;   Darius,  though,  accord- 


I 
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Diod.  L  17.  ing  to  those  whom  both  Diodorus  and  Curtius  £oU 

c  60 

dci[rtL4.  lowed,  not  till  after  personal  exertions  ita  the  thickeist 
*•  **•        of  the  action,  nor  till  after  his  eharioteer  was  killed/* 
of  necessity  joined  in  retreat. 

Alexander  then,  whether  led  more  by  his  cdnsfont 
passion  for  the  glory  of  personal  valor,  or  instigated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  ei^ertie^ 
of  desire  to  make  the  Persian  king  his  pnsoiier, 
appears  to  have  overlooked  the  first  duty  of  a  coiri- 
mander-in-chief  for  the  purpose  of  executing  that  of 
an  inferior  officer.  Instead  of  directing  his  attention 
to  his  left  wing,  which  he  had  weakened  to  make  his 
successful  impression  on  the  right,  he  pressed  pursuit 

of  the  defeated  part  of  the  Persian  line,  with  the 
cavalry  about  him,  and  directed  the  whole  phidanx 
of  his  right  to  follow.  Meanwhile  how  far  under 
direction  from  Darius  himself,  who,  according  to  both 
Diodorus  and  Curtius,  excelled  in  military  skill  as 
well  as  in  valor,  must  remain  uncertain,  the  enemy's 
right  wing,  commanded  immediately  by  MassMis, 
had  profited  from  Alexander's  fault.  Parmenio, 
with  two  lines  in  phalanx,  was  unable  to  withstand 
of  this  Hilt  the  great  body  of  horse,  charging,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  Persian  way,  in  column.  They  did  not 
indeed  rout,  but  they  broke  through  both  his  lines. 
Not  stopping  then  to  complete  their  success,  as  if  it 
was  already  certain,  in  their  habitual  passion  for 
plunder,  they  proceeded  to  the  camp,  which  was 
within  view.     It  was  so  out  of  contemplation,  says 

'•  Diodorus  says  by  a  javelin  from  the  hand  of  Alexand^ 
himself.  Had  this  been  in  any  degree  ascertained,  it  would  ' 
hardly  have  failed  of  notice  from  Arrian.  Curtius  gives  it  to  aa 
unknown  hand.  Both  say  it  was  supposed  by  those  around  that 
Darius  himself  was  killed^  and  thence  the  flight  of  the  Persians 
diat  followed. 
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Arrian,  that  any  cavalry  could  break  through  two 
lines  ID  phalanx,  that  the  orderly  retreat  of  that  _ 
body,  ID  case  of  failure  of  victory,  was  depended 
upon  for  the  security  of  the  camp.  The  small  guard 
therefore  being  surprised  was  presently  overpowered ; 
PeniaD  prisoners,  probably  not  numerous,  being  re- 
leaaed,  joined  their  victorious  cavalrj-  in  slaughter  and 
plunder.  Meanwhile  another  body  of  the  enemy's 
horse  gaining  Parmenio's  left  prevented  his  detach- 
ing any  assistance  to  the  camp:  so  that,  threatened 
on  all  sides,  he  with  difficulty  maintained  his  ground. 
Information  of  these  circumstances,  sent  after  Alex- 
ander, who  was  far  advanced  in  pursuit  of  Darius, 
Brst  reached  Simmias,  commander  of  a  large  body  of 
the  phalanx  following  him.  That  officer  judged  it 
so  important  that,  without  waiting  for  orders,  he 
baited  his  division,  while  the  messenger  hastened 
after  the  king.  Alexander,  though  with  extreme 
r^ret,  did  not  hesitate  about  the  measure  which 
prudence  imperiously  required.  Returning,  with  the 
ntmost  speed,  to  relieve  the  laboring  part  of  his  army, 
ott  arriving  he  charged  the  Persian  cavalry,  which 
was  hanging  on  Parmcnio's  left.  A  contest  singu- 
larly Tehement  ensued.  Sixty  of  the  body,  called 
the  oompaoions,  immediately  attending  Alexander, 
ircre  killed :  Hephsstlon,  Coenus,  Menidas,  generals 
of  kigh  rank,  were  wounded.  Grecian  discipline 
bowcrer  at  length  prevailed  against  the  valor  of 
nimbera  less  ably  combined,  and  the  Persians,  once 
compelled  to  give  way,  took  to  precipitate  flight. 
Meanwhile  Parmenio,  relieved  from  the  pressure  on 
his  flank,  could  use  his  Thessalian  cavalry  against  the 
enemy  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  detach  a  part 
of  his  Becond  line,  which  presently  overpowered  the 
Persians,  tumultuously  plundering  the  camp.    Alex- 
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CHAP,   ander,  after  having  defeated  the  enemy's  cavalry,  came 

L  to  his  support ;  but,  through  the  exertions  especially 

of  the  Thessalian  horse,  who   earned  the  highest 
credit,  the  victory  was  already  complete. 

The  indefatigable  prince  then,  directing  Parmenio 
to  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the  Persian  camp, 
resumed  himself  the  pursuit  of  his  royal  foe.  Reach- 
ing the  river  Lycus,  itself  no  small  obstacle,  super- 
vening night  made  farther  effort  hopeless,  even  had 
those  under  him  been  equal  to  farther  effort.  The 
horses  he  rode  had  been  relieved  by  relays;  many  of 
the  horses  of  those  attending  him,  it  is  said,  had 
already  died  of  fatigue.  Thus  necessitated  he  re* 
turned  to  his  camp.  On  arriving  he  directed  that 
his  army  should  have  repose;  but  he  allowed  himself 
little.  Moving  again  at  midnight,  with  a  chosen 
body  of  cavalry,  he  reached  Arbela  so  unexpectedly 
that  he  became  master  of  the  town,  apparently  without 
resistance,  and  found  in  it,  yet  unmoved,  all  the 
valuables  deposited  there;  among  which  a  chariot, 
shield,  and  bow  of  the  Persian  king,  the  second  of 
each  sort  the  fruits  of  his  victories,  were  especially 
noticed. 

Such,  according  to  Arrian's  probable  and  mostly 
perspicuous  account,  drawn,  as  he  professes,  from  the 
narratives  of  general  officers  present,  was  the  battle, 
Arr. La  fought  near  Gaugamela,  but  commonly  called  of 
Arbela,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire. 
In  reporting  numbers  slain  that  historian  however  is, 
against  his  custom,  extravagant;  he  says  only  one 
hundred  men  were  killed  on  the  Grecian  side,  and  on 
the  Persian  three  hundred  thousand ;  adding  that  the 
prisoners  were  still  much  more  numerous.  Here 
however,  as  on  former  occasions,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  how  liable  numbers  are  to  be  altered  in 
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transcription ;  and  error  may  the  rather  be  suspected    i 

as,  of  the  other  ancient  writers  of  A  lexander's  history, 

though  generally  given  to  extravagance,  none  has 
approached  that  found  in  ourcopiesof  Arrian's  work. 
But  supposing  those  copies  should  be  trusted  for 
accuracy  in  numerical  notation,  yet  his  care  con- 
tinually demonstrated  to  follow  the  best  authorities 
being  considered,  his  report  can  only  be  valuable  as 
iiu  eminent  example  of  the  antiquity  of  the  trick  of 
goTemments  to  give  their  warrant  to  false  accounts, 
exaggerating  an  euemy's  loss  in  battle,  and  lessening 
their  own ;  least  practicable  in  ours,  where  a  vigilant 
party  is  always  ready  to  detect  and  expose  any  attempt 
Ht  such  fraud,  and  rather  to  mislead  public  belief 
in  the  contrarj'  direction.  Nevertheless  that  the 
destruction  on  the  Persian  side  was  great,  is  clearly 
probable.  But  that  the  loss  of  the  victors  also  was 
severe,  may,  against  Arrian's  enumeration, be  gathered 
from  his  narrative.  In  an  action  fully  acknowledged 
to  have  been  strongly  contested,  and  even  long  of 
doubtful  issue,  it  could  not  be  otherwise;  and  the 
admission  that  the  cavalry  of  the  royal  companions 
alone  lost  6ve  hundred  horses,  though  some  are  said 
to  have  died  of  fatigue  in  the  pursuit,  would  suffice 
for  assurance  that  the  slain  altogether  were  numerous. 
Arrian  we  may  believe  foUotved  his  usual  guides, 
the  Macedonian  generals,  in  his  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Persian  king;  but  what  their  knowledge 
of  it  was  maybe  questionable;  and  policy  might  lead 
tliem  to  adopt  the  most  unfavorable  among  various 
and  apparently  all  uncertain  reports.  He  says  that 
Darius,  immediately  on  Alexander's  charging  the 
part  of  his  line  where  he  had  his  station,  so  yielded 
to  fear  as  to  be  among  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
flight.    It  is  creditable  for  the  Grecian  character  that 
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1-  other  Grecian  accounts  remain  transmittctl,  Diodorus, 
not  usually  an  inventor,  attributes  to  Darius  the  first 
praise  of  that  courage  and  conduct  on  the  Persian 
side,  which,  even  in  Arrian's  report,  long  balanced 
the  battle.  Curtius,  nearly  concurring,  farther  gives 
him  credit  for  generous  and  magnanimous  conduct, 
even  in  his  flight;  of  which  one  circumstance,  ne- 
cessarily of  some  publicity,  may,  even  on  bis  au- 
thority, deserve  notice.  Having  put  the  river  Lycus 
between  himself  and  the  pursuing  enemy,  it  was  pro- 
posed, by  some  about  hlin,  immediately  to  destroy  the 
bridge  by  which  he  had  passed.  But  he  forbade ; 
observing  that  thousands  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  chance  of  war  with  him,  might 
want  that  bridge;  and  he  would  not,  for  his  in- 
dividual safety,  deprive  them  of  a  chance  for  safety." 


"  Curtius's  nftfrative  so  frequently  corresponds  with  Arrian's, 
and  especially  hi»  Account  of  the  more  important  drctunstAnceB 
of  this  great  battle,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  Arriaa's 
authorities  were  before  him.  That  he  has  used  them  in  sa 
different  a  way  is  to  l>e  regretted  ;  upon  a  foundation  so  valuable 
raixiiig  a  superstructure  not  without  value,  but  sn  disguised 
with  flowery  ornament,  romantic  tales,  and  scenic  dialo^e, 
that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  estimate  his  testimony  tor  any  fact 
without  some  corroborating  evidence.  Hence  whether  his 
lively  description  of  the  miseries  of  the  defeated,  in  tlleir  flight 
from  the  field  of  Gaugamela,  though  probable  enough,  be  derived 
from  any  just  authority,  or  is  only  a  fanciful  emulation  of 
Thucydides'a  fine  picture  of  the  flight  of  the  Athenian  army 
under  Nidas  and  Demosthenes  from  Syracuee,  niay  be  ques- 
tioned. Like  the  poet,  he  undertakes  to  know  everything. 
Not  contented  with  giving,  like  Livy  and  so  many  other 
andent  writers,  the  speeches  of  generals  to  their  armies  before 
battle,  he  answers  for  their  words,  their  looks,  and  their  pas- 
idons,  what  they  knew  and  what  they  felt  in  the  midst  of  the 
hottest  action.  Through  this  licence  indeed  he  offers  some 
scenes  admirably  suited  to  either  the  stage  or  the  easel.  Thus 
his  work  seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a  refined 
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All  accounts  indicate  that,  before  Alexander  arrived, 
the  bridge  was  rendered  impassable. 

We  have  hod  more  than  one  occasion  to  observe 
that  an  Asiatic  array  defeated  commonly  dispersed, 
so  that,  lor  a  time,  it  nearly  ccaj^d  to  exist  as  an 
array.  Of  Daritu's  forces  the  Greeks  alone,  unless 
also  the  cavalry  immediately  attendingr  him,  seem  to 
have  preserved  order  in  retreat.  Reports  were  ^ 
various  of  the  course  which  he  immediately  took  in 
his  dight,  and  perhajK  none  exactly  true;  for  it 
seems  likely  that,  at  first,  some  concealment  was  ad- 
vtsabte,  and  even  necessary.  His  plans  however  were 
not  so  defective  but  tltat  misfortune  was  in  some 
decree  provided  for.  Estimating,  according  to  ap- 
pearance, justly  the  deficiency  of  his  means  to  defend 
the  rich  and  open  southern  provinces,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  little  loyalty,  he  directed  his  course  toward 
Media;  and,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
bad  taken  the  contrary  course,  so  that  communication 
nonbward  was  clearly  free,  he  collected  some  of  his 
di^iersed  cavalry.  Before  long  then  he  was  joined 
by  relics  of  his  Grecian  infantry,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  thousand,  with  Paron  of  Phocis  and  Glau- 
ccMi  of  ^'Etolia,  their  commanders.  The  seventy 
exercised  toward  those  Greeks,  who  at  the  Granicus 
and  at  Issus  had  fought  against  the  army  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy,  would  be  admonition  for  these 
to  remain  true  to  their  engagement  for  the  Persian 
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■ad  luxurious  «ge,  when  the  despotisio  of  the  Ranun  empire 
dmied  to  the  public  all  interference  in  public  concerns,  so  that 
rrfi^^_  evva  the  most  capable  of  public  busines«,  and  the  most 
diiyoaed  to  it,  must  liinl  content,  a«  they  best  might,  in  idle 
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SECTION  IV. 

Alexander's  march  to  BahyUm,  Susa,  and  Pasargada  or 

Persepolis. 

CHAP.        We  have  seen  the  generally  generous  policy  of  the 

L  Pereians,  toward  conquered  people,  failing  in  Egypt, 

2*- ^ij:  ^- through  an  overweening  contempt  of  those  super- 
stitions  which  held  the  strongest  sway  in  Egyptian 
minds.     Their  honest  pride  of  their  purer  religion, 
AnA,  8.    becoming  evil  by  excess,  had  also  revolted  the  Baby- 
lonians. The  destruction  of  the  temples  of  Babylonian 
worship,  among  which  that  of  Belus,  or  Baal,  was 
super-eminent,  is  attributed  to  Xerxes.     How  far 
any  thing,  either  in  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  super- 
stition, adverse  to  the  Persian  government,  might 
justify  restraint,    or   urge  to  severities,  remaining 
history  will  not  enable  us  to  judge.    The  Babylonians 
however  were  prepared,  nearly  as  the  Egyptians,  to 
rejoice  in  passing  under  a  new  dominion.     This  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  secret  to  either  of  the  contending 
Arr.  L  3.    priuces ;    and,  while  it   assisted   to   determine   the 
Diod.  L 17.  retreat  of  Darius  northward,  would  strengthen  the 
Q^Curt.     otherwise  powerful  inducement  for  Alexander  to  go 
southward.  Accordingly  abandoning  for  the  present, 
what  had  been  the  first  object  of  his  keen  mind,  the 
pursuit  of  the  defeated  monarch,  he  hastened,  in  the 
opposite   direction,   to  take  possession   of  the   rich 
prize  waiting  for  his  grasp. 
Arr.  1. 8.        Nothing  opposed  his  march  to  Babylon.    Mazseus, 
Q.  Curt     with  all  he  could  keep  together  of  the  large  division 
1. 6.  c.  1.    ^£  ^Yie  Persian  army  which  he  had  commanded  at 
the  recent  battle,  had  retreated  thither,  and  appears 
to  have  held  the  principal  authority  there.     A  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel  was  commanded  by  Bagophanes. 


mauch  to  babyixht. 
Alcxinderexpected  resistance ;  but,  as  he  approached,  i 
he  w*s  met  by  the  whole  population  of  the  immense  _ 
city  unarmed,  the  uobles  and  priests  leading  a  solciim 
procession,  bearing  presents,  and  declaring  the  sur- 
render of  the  town,  citadel,  and  treasury  to  his 
pleasure.  Mazsus,  it  appears,  promoted  the  measure ; 
and  Bagophanes,  hopeless  o[  support  from  his  king, 
hastened,  after  the  example,  to  earn  the  conqueror's 
fevor.  Alexander,  courteous  to  all,  took  Mazsus 
into  his  conBdence,  and  directed  his  policy  to  gain, 
among  the  Babylonians,  that  attachment  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Persian  government  had  repelled. 
Communicating  with  the  Chaldean  chiefs  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian religion,  he  ordered  the  temples,  which  had 
Iain  in  ruin  from  the  time  of  Xerxes,  to  be  restored 
under  their  direction,  and  he  presided  at  a  sacrifice 
to  Belus,  performed  as  they  prescribed. 

We  are  unfurnished  with  ground  for  estimating 
how  far  the  conduct  of  Mazsus  was  reproachable. 
His  omission  to  obstruct  the  enemy's  passage  of  the 
Euphrates  may  very  possibly  have  been  within  orders. 
His  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Arbela  has  eulogy  in  all 
ancient  accounts.  We  must  look  to  the  texture  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  to  preceding  circumstances, 
and  to  some  following,  for  direction  of  judgment. 
Even  in  the  earlier  reign,  with  less  irregular  succes-  ci 
sion,  of  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon,  we  have  seen  the  ge-"* 
nerous  and  upright  satrap  Pharnabazus  openly  avow- 
ing, that  he  reckoned  himself  bound  in  allegiance  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  empire  only  as  long  as  he  en- 
joyed his  confidence  and  favor.  Intelligence  had 
now  reached  Alexander  of  circumstances  in  Armenia. 
Before  the  battle  of  Issus  all  Asia,  westward  of  that 
country,  had  yielded  to  him.  The  event  of  that 
battle  could  not  hut  affect  the  minds  both  of  nderc 
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and  subjects  there.  Those  disaatisfied,  reasonably  or 
_  otherwise,  with  the  actual  state  of  things  would  look 
toward  a  revohition.  The  event  of"  the  battle  of 
Arbela  wotdd  augni<int  and  extend  that  disposition. 
Hence  apparently  it  was  tliat  Alexander  sent,  from 
Babylon,  a  satrap  into  Armenia;  and,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  that  high  and  important  ofhce,  he  chose 
one  who,  whether  a  Persian  or  of  whatever  country 
under  Persian  dominion,  had  been  a  subject  in  high 
office  under  the  Persian  crown,  Miihrines,  to  whom 
he  had  owed  the  ready  surrender  of  the  citadel  of 
Sardis ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  Greek  was 
sent  to  check  or  share  bis  authority.  Maza>us  had 
so  recommended  himself  that  the  important  dignity 
of  satrap  of  Babylon  was  committed  to  him,  but  with 
civil  authority  oidy.  The  military  command  of  the 
district  was  given  to  ApoUodorus  of  Amphipolis,  and 
the  presidency  of  the  revenue  to  Asclepiodorus  son 
of  Philon. 

It  may  deserve  notice  then,  on  the  authority  of 
Curtius,  though  unmentioned  by  Arrian,  whose 
guides,  the  Macedonian  generals,  were  likely  to 
avoid  notice  of  it,  that  ApoUodorus  was  directed  to 
raise  recruits  for  the  army  in  Babylon  and  its  territory. 
The  wealth  of  that  city,  and  the  extent  of  rich  ter- 
ritory acquired  with  it,  enabled  Alexander,  apparently 
with  the  revenue  ordinarily  paid  to  the  former  sove- 
reign, to  reward  those  who  had  shared  with  him 
the  labors  and  dangers  of  his  expedition.  He  made 
a  donation,  according  to  Curtius,  to  each  Macedonian 
horseman  of  about  twenty-four  pounds  sterling,  to 
every  other  horseman  about  twenty,  and  every  foot 
soldier  near  ten. 

A  disposition,  among  the  southern  provinces,  to 
disaffection  toward  the  government  of  Darius,   or 
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rather  toward  the  Persian  dynasty  altogether,  marked  sect. 
in  the  occurrences  at  Babylon,  seems  yet  more  _ 
strongly  marked  in  what  followed  at  Susa.  That 
city  had  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  Persian  go- 
vernment; chosen  for  the  convenience  of  its  situation 
between  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Persepolis,  the 
ancient  capitals  of  the  Assyrian,  Median  and  Persian 
kingdoms.  It  was  the  common  winter  residence  of 
the  court,  which,  on  account  of  the  heat  there  in 
summer,  which  Strabo  mentions  as  extraordinary,  smb.  i.  la.  1 
generally  moved  for  that  season  to  Ecbatana.  Com-  ^ 
munication  from  Susa  had  been  such  as  to  induce 
Alexander  to  send  thither  one  of  his  generals,  Phi- 
loxenus,  without  a  military  force,  merely  as  a  nego< 
(iator.  After  no  long  stay  in  Babylon,  proceeding 
himself  with  his  aniiy  towards  Susa,  he  was  met  by 
the  son  of  the  satrap,  accompanied  by  a  messenger 
from  Philoxenus,  with  dispatches  assuring  him  that 
the  surrender  of  the  city  was  ready  on  his  arrival, 
and  with  it  that  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  empire, 
containing  valuables  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
talents,  about  ten  millions  sterling.  This  came  into 
Alexander's  possession ;  and  it  was  farther  a  gra- 
tifying circumstance  of  triumph,  that  in  Susa  was 
foand  the  spoil  that  Xerxes  had  carried  from  various 
Grecian  cities,  to  exhibit  to  his  eastern  subjects  as 
testimonies  of  his  conquests  in  the  west.  Among 
them  the  brazen  statues  of  those  celebrated  tyranni- 
cides,  venerated  by  the  Athenians  as  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  were 
especially  noticed.  Alexander  consulted  his  popu- 
larity *nd  fame  among  the  Greeks  generally,  as  well 
as  especially  among  the  Athenians,  at  the  same  time 
confuting  the  slander  of  the  demagogues  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  qualifying  his  father  and  himself 
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CHAP,  as  tyrants,  by  sending  these  to  Athens,  as  presents 
1.  to  the  Athenian  people.     Placed  by  order  of  the 


sovereign  assembly  in  the  square  called  Ceramicus, 
they  remained  there,  a|s  Arrian  assures  us,  in  his 
time,  near  five  hundred  years  after. 

At  Susa  Alexander  displayed  his  generosity  also 
in  another  way;  for  the  concurrence  of  Diodorus 
with  the  Latin  historian  here  apparently  may  be 
trusted  for  what  Arrian,  intent  principally  on  mili- 
tary movements,  though  no  way  contradicting,  has 
i>wd.  1. 17,  omitted.     The  illustrious  prisoners,  the  wife  and 
Q-CurtL  6.  family  of  Darius,  who,  in  the  long  journey  from 
Cilicia,  had  been  always  treated  with  the  kindest 
respect,  were  now  settled  in  the  royal  palace  of  Susa ; 
probably  the  most  grateful  resting-place  for  them ; 
and  it  would  also  probably  be  to  their  gratification 
that  here,  as  at  Babylon,  the  civil  administration  was 
Arr.Ls.    Committed    to    one    of  Alexandei'^s   new   subjects, 
aciirt.     Abulites,  a  Persian.      The  military  authority  was 
L6.  c2.    reserved  still  to  Greeks,  and  mostly  Macedonians. 
Archelaus  son  of  Theodorus   was  appointed  com- 
Arr.  1. 3.    mander-iu-chief  within  the  province  of  Susiana.  The 
^  ^^'        government  of  the  citadel  of  Susa  was  committed  to 
Mazarus,  one  of  the  band  of  companions.     Menes 
was  sent  to  take  the  extensive  and  critically  situated 
viceroyship  of  Syria  and  Phenicia ;  whether  super- 
8. 3.  of  this  seding  Asclepiodorus,  who  had  superseded  Arimmas 
*^*        when  Alexander  was  leaving  Tyre  to  march  against 
Darius,  or  including  his  province  within  a  wider 
command.     Menes  carried  with  him  three  thousand 
talents,  about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds;  part  to 
supply  Antipatcr,  for  the  war  threatened  in  Greece 
by  Agis  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  the  rest  to  raise 
recruits  for  the  army  in  Asia. 

Alexander  appears  to  have  denied  to  the  purer 
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religion  of  Persia  the  respect  with  which  he  had 
studiously  treated  the  Chaldean  superstition,  as  well 
as  the  still  grosser  Egyptian.  Yet  we  are  not  unin- 
forraed  of  what  may  have  led  to  this.  The  Persians, 
with  a  misbecoming  pride  in  their  purer  faith,  for 
the  principles  of  which  perhaps  Herodotus,  confinned 
as  we  find  him  by  following  writers,  may  be  trusted, 
were  disposed  to  be  intolerant  of  ail  others ;  and  not 
only  had  been  severe  against  the  Egyptian  and  Chal- 
dean, but,  till  they  had  learnt  to  fear  the  Greeks, 
had  even  persecuted  the  Grecian.  At  Susa,  instead 
of  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  national  religion,  as  at 
Memphis  and  Babylon,  the  historian  reports  only  a 
raagniticent  sacrifice,  according  to  the  Grecian  ritual, 
accompanied  with  Grecian  gymnic  games. 

A  re-enforcement  arrived  from  Greece  and  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  which,  though  Arrian  has  not 
specified  the  numbers,  (the  Aracedonian  generals,  his 
authorities,  having  apparently  avoided  to  report  such 
matters,)  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  believed,  on 
the  testimonies  of  Diodorus  and  Cnrtius,  to  have 
been  the  largest  yet  at  any  one  time  received.  Those 
historiansconcur  in  reporting  six  thousandfootand five 
hundred  horse  from  Macedonia,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  foot  and  six  hundred  horse  from  Thrace, 
and  mercenary  infantry  from  Peloponnesus  four 
thousand;  diiferiog  only  concerning  cavaliy  from 
Peloponnesus,  which  the  former  makes  near  a  thou- 
sand, the  other  under  four  hundred.  Thus  however 
the  foot  would  be  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  the  horse,  at  the  lowest  account,  near  fifteen 
hundred.  With  this  re-enforcement,  according  to 
the  same  writers,  came  fifty  youths,  of  the  first  fa- 
milies of  Macedonia,  sent  by  their  parents,  with  re- 
commendation from  Antipater,  to  be  admitted  among 
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CHAP,   the  king's  page-guards.  Amyntas  son  of  Andromeries 
^^^^    is  named  as  the  officer  commanding  this  large  re- 
enforcement,  led  to  such  a  distance. 

Master  now  of  the  greatest  and  far  the  richest 
part  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  bounds  of  Alexander's 
dominion  were  not  very  different  from  those  of  mo- 
dem Turkey.     But  proper  Persia,  the  native  land  of 
the  great  Cyrus,  the  rich  kingdom  of  Media,  and 
extensive  provinces  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  north- 
ward of  Media,  yet  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  unfortunate  Darius.     The  way  to  Persia  was 
difficult,  over  rugged  mountains,  held  by  the  Uxians ; 
a  people  who,  not  only  for  ages  had  maintained  them- 
selves in  independency  of  the  great  empire  surround- 
ing them^  but,  denying  the  payment  of  tribute,  made 
that  great  empire  in  some  degree  tributary  to  them. 
In  the  capital  of  Persia,  as  in  a  place  of  the  best  se- 
curity in  those  times  known,  a  very  great  treasure 
had  been  deposited.     Thus,  for  postponing  the  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  Darius,  two  impoi*tant  objects 
were  offered ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  means 
which  the  treasury  of  Persia  proper  would  afford  for 
continuing  the  war,  and  to  bring  to  just  subjection  a 
people  who  had  been  so  permitted  to  disgrace  the 
former  governor  of  the  empire.     When  the  Persian 
government  wanted  passage  for  troops  between  Su- 
siana  and  Persia  proper,  it  had  grown  into  custom  to 
pay  them  for  permission^      Observing  what  is  trans- 
mitted of  the  circumstances  of  Asia,  and  of  the  cha- 
racter of  its  various  population,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that,  with  this  indignity,  the  Persian  government 
had  been  accustomed  to  bear  another,  that  of  frequent 
depredations  on  its  faithful  subjects,  unrevenged,  or 
deficiently  punished :  for  a  people  situated  like  the 
Uxians  could,  only  by  frequent  predatory  warfare. 
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have  the  practice  necessary  toward  their    skill  ami    sect. 

renown  in  war.     The  Uxians,  informed  of  Alexan- 1^ 

dor's  approach,  with  the  purpose  of  marching  across 
their  countiy,  sent  a  deputation,  informing  him  of 
former  custom,  and  demanding  the  paynient  usually 
received  from  the  Persian  court;  intimating  that, 
without  it,  any  attempt  to  pass  would  be  resisted. 
Alexander,  without  negotiation  or  threat,  dismissed 
the  mission  with  answer,  '  that  the  Uxians  might 
'  occupy  with  their  forces  the  straits  in  their  moun- 
*  tains,  and  there  receive  the  demanded  tribute." 

Passing  then  the  river  and  crossing  the  plain  he 
found  no  opposition.  Arrived  at  the  mountains,  he 
took  upon  himself  the  command  of  one  select  body, 
and  committed  that  of  another  to  his  favorite  general 
Craterus.  With  Susian  guides,  by  a  very  rough  and 
difficult  road,  in  one  day,  he  traversed  the  wild  high- 
lands, so  as  to  reach  some  cultivated  dales  at  night. 
The  inhabitants,  unprepared,  were  in  numbers  killed 
in  their  beds,  or  flying  from  them.  Whether  this 
was  a  just  or  a  necessary  severity,  Arrian,  like  other 
ancient  writers,  not  always  solicitous  about  such  mat- 
ters, has  not  at  all  shown.  The  booty,  principally 
cattle,  (forthesehighlanders  had  not  the  use  of  money,) 
was  considerable ;  and  probably  an  important  acqui- 
sition for  the  supply  of  the  army.  Meanwhile  Cra- 
terus, by  another  road,  had  reached  the  heights  com- 
manding the  strait.  So  beyond  expectation  bold  and 
rapid  had  been  these  measures  that  no  guard  was 
there.  The  Uxian  chiefs,  supposing  they  might  safely 
await  the  return  of  their  deputation,  had  delayed  for 
it  the  call  upon  their  people  to  leave  their  homes; 
and  Alexander  joined  Craterus  at  the  narrow  before 
their  forces  arrived.  Hastening  at  length,  they  got 
into  a  situation  where  they  could  neither  fight  nor 
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CHAP,  withdraw.  On  the  plain  ground  they  could  not  con« 
L  tend  with  the  Grecian  heavy-annedj  and  the  emi- 
nences, on  which  they  had  depended  both  for  advan- 
tage in  action  and  security  in  retreat,  were  in  the 
enemy's  possession.  In  the  flight,  which  they  pre- 
sently attempted,  many  were  killed :  resistance  they 
made  hardly  any.  It  may  seem  reasonable  to  hope 
it  was  for  some  offence,  unnoticed  by  Arrian,  that 
their  extermination  was  threatened.  Ptolemy,  he  says^ 
related  that  the  intercession  of  Sisygambis,  mother  of 
Darius,  probably  for  some  merit  with  her,  of  which 
also  the  historian  has  omitted  notice,  procured  them 
allowance  to  retain  their  lands  among  their  strong- 
holds, paying  a  yearly  tribute  of  one  hundred  horses, 
five  hundred  head  of  neat  cattle,  and  thirty  thousand 
sheep.  In  the  deficiency  of  our  information  it  may 
^eem  that  the  pride  of  extraordinary  success,  com* 
bined  with  the  general  carelessness  of  the  Greeks  for 
humanity  toward  barbarians,  had  now  begun  to  over- 
bear that  generosity  inherited  from  his  magnanimous 
father,  and  cultivated  by  his  great  preceptor,  whicb^ 
in  the  earlier  part  of  Alexander's  brilliant  course^ 
appear  on  no  occasion  to  have  failed  him.  '^ 
Arr.  1. 3.  But,  in  the  way  to  Persia,  there  remained  yet  an- 
Biod.1.  i7.^^her  highland  pass,  called  by  Diodorus  the  Susiad 
c  68.  rocks,  threatening  greater  difficulties.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  a  powerful  body,  Arrian  says  forty  thousand 

^^  Plutarch,  but  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner,  gives  a 
degree  of  corroboration  to  the  accounts  of  Alexander's  cruelty 
here.    With  no  narrative  of  circumstances,  he  refers  to  an  ex- 
tant letter  of  Alexander's,  mentioning  that  he  had  ordered  the 
execution  of  numerous  prisoners,  '  because  he  thought  it  for  his 
'  interest.*     But  the  biographer,  in  his  frequently  careless  way, 
PluL  ▼!*•     ^  confounds  the  passage  of  the  Uxian  highlands  with  the  cap- 
Alex,  ture  of  Persepolis,  and  the  conquest  of  all  Persia,  that  there  is 
p.  68ii.        tio  knowing  what  prisoners  he  meant  to  say  were  so  executed. 
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foot,  with  seven   hundred  horse,  under  the   satrap    sect. 
Ariobarzanes,  who  had  added  to  the  natural  strength  " 

of  the  ground  by  fortifications.  Diodorus,  perhaps 
from  authorities  more  deser%'ing  of  credit  here  than 
the  gcneralti  engaged,  whom  Arrian  followed,  states 
the  force  under  Ariobarzanes  at  only  twenty-five 
thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  Alexander, 
committing  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  his  veteran 
general  Parmenio,  again  undertook  himself  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  a  partisan.  His  chosen  division  con- 
sisted of  all  the  Macedonian  heavy-armed,  the  horse 
of  the  band  of  companions,  and  that  of  the  fore- 
runners, (probably  lighter  horse,)  with  the  Agrians, 
his  favorite  middle-armed,  and  all  the  bowmen.  A 
formed  carriage-road  led  from  the  Uxian  narrow  to 
that  called  the  Persian  gate.  By  this  road  he  directed 
Pannenio  to  march,  taking  with  him  all  the  heavy' 
baggage  of  the  army.  With  his  own  select  body  he 
hastened  by  a  shorter  highland  way;  and,  reaching 
.Iriobarzanes's  lines,  before  Parmenio,  he  rested  for 
the  night.  Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  storm 
them.  But  they  were  so  resolutely  defended,  and 
the  satrap  had  so  occupied  the  commanding  heights, 
not  only  with  bowmen  and  darters,  but  also  with 
machhies  for  the  discharge  of  missile  weapons,  that, 
with  the  loss  of  many  men,  he  was  obliged  at  length 
to  retire.  Doubtful  then  about  measures,  he  learnt 
by  inquiry  among  his  prisoners  (according  to  Curtiua 
from  a  son  of  a  Greek  by  a  Persian  wife,  speaking 
faoitliarly  both  languages)  that  there  was  a  mountain 
pRtb  by  which  it  might  he  possible  to  reach  the  pass, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Pei-sian  army;  but  it  was  rugged 


and  I 


Again  then  takii 


ng  upon 


himself  the 


**  ZKodorus,  1.  1 7-  c.  68.,  says  a  Lycian,  prisoner  of  w&r,  long 
cmploj'ed  a»  s  hertUman  among  the  moiintainB.    Plutarch  saya 
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c:hap.    command  of  greatest  fatigue  and  danger,  and  marefi'^ 

L  ing  by  night  with  a  chosen  body,  he  left  Cratenis  to 

command  the  camp ;  ordering  him  to  watch  for  sig-* 
nals  of  the  trumpets,  which  should  indicate  that  he 
was  arriyed  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  then  immedi* 
ately  to  assail  the  lines.  In  his  way  over  the  moun* 
tains,  he  detached  Amyntas,  Philotas,  and  Coenua 
toward  the  Persian  plain,  with  orders  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  river  Araxes,  which  crossed  the  great 
road  to  the  Persian  capital,  by  throwing  a  l^dge 
over  it,**  while  he,  with  a  second  selection  of  hi^ 
before  chosen  troops,  hastened,  according  to  Arrian, 
mostly  running  along  the  rugged  way,  to  the  enemy's 
station.  *^  Arriving  before  day  at  their  first  outpost, 
be  put  all  to  the  sword.  A  second  was  also  surprised 
so  far  that  few  escaped.  A  third,  taking  alarm,  fled 
to  the  nearest  heights,  and  no  intelligence  of  Alex- 
ander's approach  was  carried  to  the  Persian  camp. 
About  daybreak  he  arrived  at  it.  The  trumpets  then 
sounded  the  appointed  signal,  and  Craterus,  duly 
prepared,  presently  attacked  the  lines.  Such  was  the 
surprise  that  resistance  was  little  attempted.  Some 
fled  from  Alexander  toward  Craterus,  and  others 
from  Craterus  toward  Alexander.  Repulsed  each 
way,  those  who  avoided  the  sword  sought  the  lines 
again,  but  were  intercepted  by  Ptolemy;  to  whom 
Alexander,  foreseeing  the  event,  had  assigned  a  sta- 
tion for  the  purpose,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
army  was  destroyed.     Ariobarzanes  himself  escaped 

the  son  of  a  Lycian  by  a  Persian  woman^  and  thence  familiar 
with  both  the  Greek  and  Persian  languages.    Plut.  Alex.  p.  688. 

>^  Arrian  has  not  named  the  river  or  the  city. 

**  AvT6g  re  (6  ^AXi^av^pog)  vpov)(wp€i  vvKTbtpj  Kal  ^uXBity, 
K.  r.  X.  The  stopping  of  Gronovius's  edition^  and  the  Latin  trans« 
lation  of  Vulcanius^  which  Gronovius  adopts^  though  abusing  it, 
are  both  bad  here. 
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with  8  few  horse,  with  whom  however  (for  what  sect.  I 
Cnrtius  directly  says,  even  Arrian's  account  implies)  '     1 

lie  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy.  I 

It  vras   apprehended  that,  as  soon  as  the  defeat  I 

■of  Ariobarzanes  became  known,  the  Persian  king's  I 

officers   in  Persia  proper,  conscious  of  inability  tOA-r.  l3.     I 
withstand,  yet  not  disposed,  like  those  of  Babylonia  Diod!  1. 17,  | 
and  Susiana,  to  court  the  conqueror,  would,  before '■®'-         I 
they  fled,  plunder  the  royal  treasury.     According 
to  Curtius,  Alexander  received  intimation  of  their  J 

purpose  from  Tiridates,  a  principal    officer   of  the  I 

treasury;  whose  earnestness  to  provide  for  Alexan-  ^^^M 
der*s  early  arrival  is  mentioned  by  Arrian.  The  so*  ^^^^| 
licttude  of  the  army,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  not  ^^^^| 
fail.  By  rapid  march  then  he  reached  Pasargads,  ^^^H 
or  Persagadx,  (the  capital  of  Persia  proper,  better  ^^^H 
known  by  the  name,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  ^^^^| 
Greek  translation,  Persepolis,)  where  was  the  trea-  ^^^^| 
inir\'  of  the  great  Cyrus,  in  time  to  prevent  any  me-  ^^^^| 
ditatcd  spoliation.  ^^^^B 

We  have  observed  in  the  transactions  at  Susa  some  piol  Akt. ' 
indication  of  a  disposition  in  Alexander  hostile  toward 
the  proper  Persians  more  than  toward  any  other  sub-  J 

jects  of  the  Persian  empire.    During  his  stay  at  Per-  I 

scpolis  an  instance  of  it  occurred,  highly  uncreditahle  I 

even  in  the  succinct  report  of  Arrian,  and  affording 
ground  for  exa^erated  stories  adapted  to  romance 
and  the  theatre,  which  has  been  eagerly  seized  by 
other  writers,  especially  the  ingenious  Curtius.  Our 
/t'Jlow^rountryman  Dryden,  in  his  exquisite  ode  on 
the  subject,  perhaps  relates  the  matter  as  fairly  as 
anvother  writer,  except  Plutarch,  his  principal  guide, 
who  here  has  been  intent  on  just  inquiry;  always 
highly  valuable  where  he  has  been  so.  The  circum- 
stances, he  says,  were  very  variously  given  in  accounts 
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CHAP,  extant  in  his  time.  What  he  thought  most  trust- 
;_  worthy  was  this :  the  mischief  originated  at  a  ban- 
quet, where,  in  the  manner  afterward  of  the  great  of 
Rome,  in  the  age  of  Horace,  Maecenas,  and  Augustus, 
courtesans  were  of  the  company.  The  celebrated 
Thais,  an  Athenian  bom,  heated  with  liquor,  and 
•  prompted  by  recollection  of  what  she  had  heard  of 
the  destruction  of  Athens  formerly  by  the  Persians, 
proposed  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  palace  of  the  Per- 
sian kings.  Some  of  the  gravest,  Plutarch  says,  of 
the  Macedonians,  uneasy  at  the  growing  partiality, 
observed  in  their  young  king,  for  every  thing  oriental, 
and  earnest  to  turn  his  affections  homeward,  if  not 
contributing  to  excite  the  extravagance,  however  en- 
couraged it  when  proposed.  Alexander,  not  till  the 
general  disposition  of  the  company  became  manifested, 
led  the  way,  and  the  palace  was  presently  in  flames. 
As  the  ruin  spread,  with  more  sober  reflection  he  re- 
pented, and  ordered  measures  for  stopping  its  pro- 
gress. The  extension  of  the  evil  to  the  city,  which 
it  threatened,  was  thus  prevented ;  but  much  of  the 
palace  was  destroyed.  '^ 

*^  The  Persian  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia  was 
variously  written  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  probably  as  it 
was  taken  by  differeDt  ears  from  different  mouths^  Pasargadae, 
Pasagardse^  and  Persagadse.  According  to  Arrian  it  was  the 
palace  of  Pasargadse  that^  as  related  in  the  text,  Alexander 
burnt  According  to  both  Diodorus  and  Strabo  it  was  the 
palace  of  Persepolis.  Plutarch  gives  authority  for  neither  nam^, 
but  describes  the  place  only  as  rd  Uepaiay  ^erlXeia,  and  Arrian 
also  sometimes  calls  it  simply  TLiperiay  woXig,  Curtius  confounds 
the  names,  1.  5.  c.  4.,  and  at  length,  1.  10«  c.  1.  s.  22.,  speaks  of 
the  Persagadse  as  a  Persian  people.  It  is  enough  evident  that 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  even  Strabo  and  Arrian,  knew 
little  of  Persia  proper.  Any  satisfactory  authority  for  the  no- 
tion, so  extensively  received  among  the  modems,  that  the  old 
capital  was  far  fixnn  Persepolis,  the  new  coital ;  according  to 


STAT  AT  PERSEPOLIS. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  staid  four  winter  piul  aiw. 
montlis  at  what  he  calls  the  capital  of  the  Persians,  ^ 
whether  Pasai^adae  or  Persepolis;  and  from  Arrian's 
account  this  seems  probable."     Tlie  interior  of  the 
vmat  continent  of  Asia,  north  of  proper  Persia,  rising 
in  some  parts  in  mountain  ridges,  in  others  in  cx- 

E  plains,  far  higher  than  the  country  nearer  the 
in,  is  subject  to  a  severity  of  cold  in  winter  un- 

I  under  the  same  latitude,  aud  even  in  much 
higher  latitudes,  in  land  nearer  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Informed,  no  doubt,  of  these  circumstances,  Alex- 
ander prepared,  against  the  earliest  of  the  proper 
•MM>n,  to  pursue  his  purpose  of  completing  tlic  con- 
quest of  the  Persian  empire. 

D'Anville  ■  hundred  miles  south,  according  to  the  authors  of  the 
andaK  UiuTersdl  Hi^ory.  north  or  north-west ;  or  when  a  new 
cspitd  was  founded  ;  or  why,  in  all  anrienl  accounts,  the  new 
capital  had  only  a  Gret-k  and  the  ancient  only  a  Persian  name ; 
«■■,  if  they  were  dilTemit  towns,  what  proves  them  to  have  be«n 
■am  dJMant  than  London  and  Westminster,  I  have  been  unable 
to  fiararcT-  Supposing  them  one.  or  conti^ous  towns,  or  nearly 
M^  andeDt  authors  may  be  reasonably  reconciled  to  thetnsi'T 
and  b>  one  another.  Supposing  them  two  and  distant,  ret 
dlialMR  is  tmposnble.  The  question  however  is  merely  geo-  ' 
gnfUdal ;  for  the  history  unimportant. 

'T  What  can  have  given  occasion  for  the  strange  stories  of 
Penian  cruelties  and  Alexander's  retaliation,  in  which  DSodorus 
wdA  Cnrtiiis  nearly  agree,  and  of  the  military  expeditions  in 
Prrsia,  of  all  which  Arrian  has  not  a  word,  and  which  are 
TKtualljr  contradicted,  in  one  part  by  Plutarch's  account,  and 
in  ^Mdter  by  Arrian's,  I  must  leave  to  the  opinion  of  the 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Alexandef's  fourth^  campaign  in  A^ia:  affairs  in 
Greece :  trials  Jar  high  treason^  marking  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Macedonian  constitution. 

SECTION  I. 

Measures  of  Darius.  Affairs  in  Greece:  confederacy  under 
the  lead  qfLacedcenum  against  that  under  the  king  of  Mace^ 
donia,  atid  war  ensuing. 

CHAP.  '^^^  unfortunate  Darius,  from  the  field  of  Ar- 
^  bela,  after  collecting  what  he  could  of  his  fugitive, 
troops,  had  proceeded  to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media.  That  ancient  kingdom,  with  the  adjoining 
provinces,  Parthia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  and  others, 
would  alone  form  a  dominion  still  worthy  of  the  im- 
perial title,  and  their  people  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  the  most  loyal.  There  he 
hoped  to  raise  an  army  with  which  he  might  still 
vindicate  for  himself  that  large  and  valuable  relic  of 
his  former,  perhaps  over-ex tensive,  dominion.  Nor 
was  he  without  reasonable  subsidiary  hopes.  The 
fame  of  Alexander's  extraordinary  fortune,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  passion  for  still  pushing  conquest, 
had  excited  alarm  among  the  warlike  nations  of  the 
north,  often  at  war  with  Persia,  but  now  rather  dis- 
posed to  look  toward  the  stranger  as  the  more  dan- 
gerous enemy ;  so  that,  negotiation  having  been  put 

^*  See  extract  from  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  preceding 
the  Index.]] 
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forward,  Darius  was  led  to  expect  important  assist-    sect. 

ance.     He  looked  moreover  to  the  probability  that, ''  ^^ 

in  the  rich  and  populous  countries  compelled  to  re- 
ceive a  foreign  ruler  supported  by  a  foreign  army,  or 
even  in  the  conqueror's  old  dominion  and  the  nume- 
rous states  of  various  interests  arouud  it,  whence  he 
was  now  so  distant,  or  in  his  army  itself,  the  instru- 
ment of  his  conquests,  something  might  arise  powerful 
to  check  his  progress,  and  perhaps  afford  means  not 
only  to  preserve  the  actual  relic  of  the  empire,  but 
to  recover  much,  if  not  all,  of  what  had  been  so 
r^idly  lost. 

But  especially  the  state  of  things  in  Greece,  and 
the  old  connexion  of  the  Persian  court,  still  main- 
taincd  with  a  powerful  party  iu  that  country,  though 
communication  was  become  difficult  and  precarious, 
would  afford  reasonable  encouragement  for  these 
speculations.  A  regular  embassy  from  Lacedaamon, 
a  minister  more  doubtfully  authorized  from  Athens, 
and  one  even  from  the  distant  state  of  Carthage,  had 
followed  the  Persian  monarch's  motions ;  not  perhaps, 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  with  choice  of  another 
course  in  their  power,  yet  in  regular  prosecution  of 
their  commissions;  and  they  attended  him  still  at 
Edntaua. 

The  springs  of  that  policy  among  the  Grecian  re- 
publics, which  produced  war  against  Alexander  in 
Greece  itself,  while  he  was  prosecuting  the  war  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy  against  Persia,  nowhere  declared 
by  ancient  writers,  but  seeming  rather  studiously 
niTolved  in  mist  by  some  of  them,  may  nevertheless, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  information  remaining, 
in  a  great  degree  be  traced.  We  have  observed  it 
remained  by  Plato,  of  the  singular  constitution  of 
Lacedsmon,  that  it  was  more  that  of  an  army  than 
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CHAP,    of  a  peaceful   society ;  or,  in  his   expression,  of  a 
camp  than  of  a  city.     It  denied  friendly  communi- 


cation, on  equal  footing,  with  any  other  government: 
Lacedcemon  must  command,  or  keep  at  an  unsocial 
distance.  Accordingly,  in  the  very  terms  in  which 
accession  to  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece,  under 
the  lead  of  Macedonia,  was  refused  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian government,  the  purpose  of  command  was 
avowed.  It  had  been  the  habit  and  privilege,  it  was 
declared,  of  Lacedaemon,  to  follow  the  lead  of  none, 
ai.44.B.].  but  on  the  contrary  to  hold  the  lead  of  Greece. 
Philip's  sagacity  no  doubt  had  observed  the  unbend- 
ing and  domineering  temper  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
constitution:  and  he  seems,  as  much  as  might  be, 
avoiding  to  offend,  to  have  avoided  communication 
with  it.  Men  versed  in  his  able  councils  would  be 
among  the  advisers  of  Alexander's  youth,  when,  on 
occasion  of  the  haughty  and  almost  hostile  refusal  of 
Lacedaemon  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  a  decree 
of  a  general  council  of  the  Greek  republics,  acknow- 
ledgment of  whose  constitutional  authority  was  im- 
plied by  its  act  in  sending  deputies  to  that  council, 
he  showed  his  moderation.  Philip,  we  have  observed, 
had  always  professed  himself  of  no  party  among  the 
contests  of  the  republics;  nor  is  the  assurance  of 
Isocrates,  that  he  adhered  in  practice  to  that  pro- 
fession, contradicted  by  any  authentic  information. 
Among  the  Athenians  it  was  avowed  as  a  rule,  to 
compel  all  states,  over  which,  with  the  name  of  allies, 
they  acquired  command,  to  change  their  form  of  go- 
vernment, if  differing  from  their  own.  The  Lacedae- 
monians equally,  after  the  Peloponuesian  war,  over- 
threw constitutions  everywhere.  Decarchies  super- 
seded the  old  government  in  most  states ;  governors 
or  superintendents,  with  the  peculiar  title  of  harm  ost. 
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exercised  despotic  authority  wherever  they  were  sent.    sect. 

Nothing  of  this  arbitraiy  policy  of  the  Athenians 1^ 

and  Lacedaemonians  is  imputed  to  the  Macedonian  ' 

supremacy.  On  the  contrary,  the  endeavours  of  De- 
mosthenes to  overbear  the  confederacy  of  republics 
under  the  lead  of  Macedonia,  by  a  union  of  the  dc- 
mocratical  interest  under  the  lead  of  Athens  and 
Thebes,  failed  through  the  attachment  principally 
of  the  democratical  states,  those  of  Peloponnesus 
eq>ecially,  to  the  king  of  ^Macedonia's  patronage. 
Alexander  so  far  deviated  from  his  father's  policy  as, 
in  Asia,  generally  to  favor  democracy  in  preference 
to  that  form  of  republic,  the  govemment  of  a  few, 
which  Lacedxmon  had  always  favored ;  and  in  G  reece 
he  courted  especially  the  Athenians.  Apparently  the 
hottOe  conduct  of  Lacedremon  urged  him  to  this 
policy.  Could  Lacedfemon  have  coalesced  with  the 
other  Grecian  states,  it  seems  possible  that  the  vision 
of  Isocrates  might  have  been  realized:  the  Grecian 
republics,  each  governing  itself,  as  the  Swiss  formerly, 
by  its  own  constitution,  and  all  meeting  in  general 
assembly,  a  resource  wanting  to  the  Swiss,  to  direct 
oomnion  concerns  and  prevent  war  of  one  republic 
with  another,  might  long  have  maintsined  domestic 
peace  and  national  dignity. 

Nothing  in  ancient  history  remains  more  fully 
ascertained  than  that,  under  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macy, the  Grecian  republics  enjoyed,  not  only  more 
liberty  and  independency  than  under  the  Athenian 
or  Lacedsmonian  supremacy,  but,  as  far  as  appears, 
all  that  could  be  consbtent  with  the  connexion  of  all 
as  one  people.  Nor  did  it  rest  there :  Demosthenes, 
in  the  Athenian  assembly,  reviled  the  Macedonian 
monarchs,  the  allies  of  his  commonwealth,  the  heads  -^J*-  * 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  in  a  manner  that,  in  cd.'Ra.kc. 
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CHAP,   modern  times,  would  be  reckoned  highly  indecent 


L. 


.  toward  an  enemy ;  and  he  avowed  and  even  boasted 
^«*-^«    of  treasonable  practices  against  the  general  confe- 
'  deracy,  of  which  his  commonwealth  was  a  member: 

*  1/  he  said,  *  excited  Lacedsemon  against  Alexander: 

*  I  procured  the  revolt  against  him  in  Thessaly  and 

*  Perrhffibia/  In  fact  the  government  of  Athens, 
described,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  by  Xenophoh 
and  Isocrates  as  in  their  time  verging  toward  anarchy, 
is  largely  shown,  in  the  extant  works  of  following 
orators,  and  especially,  in  the  celebrated  contest 
between  ^schines  and  Demosthenes,  to  have  been 

.  still  advancing  in  corruption  and  degradation.  During 
the  whole  time  that  Alexander  was  in  Asia,  the 
struggle  of  parties  was  violent ;  one,  under  Demo- 
sthenes, With  the  support  of  Persia,  contended  ably 
and  indefatigably  for  the  mastery  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece ;  the  other,  after  Isocrates,  looking  to  Phocion 
as  their  leader,  desired  peace  under  the  established 
supremacy  of  Macedonia,  and  above  all  things  dreaded 
the  ascendancy  of  Demosthenes  and  his  associates. 

Of  the  domestic  politics  of  Lacedaemon,  as  occasion 
has  heretofore  repeatedly  occurred  to  observe,  in- 
formation  rarely  comes  to  us  but  through  transactions 
with  other  states.  Agis,  the  reigning  king  of  the 
Proclidean  family,  whom  we  have  seen  already  active 
in  enmity  to  Macedonia,  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  character  to  suit  the  purposes  of  Demosthenes ;  of 
high  spirit,  without  great  talents  or  extensive  views ; 
perhaps  of  sincere  patriotism;  and  if  it  was  mere 
Lacedasmonian,  not  Grecian  patriotism,  the  narrow- 
ness should  be  attributed  less  to  his  nature  than  to 
his  education  under  the  Lacedaemonian  institutions. 
Possibly  he  was  not  much  grieved,  nor  perhaps  De- 
mosthenes, at  the  death  of  Memnon.   Had  Memnon 
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lived,    either   could   have  been  but  secoml  of  the    sect. 

Greeks  of  the  party ;  which  could  no  way  maintain !_ 

itself  but  through  the  patronage  of  Persia.  By 
MemnoD's  death  indeed  great  advantages  were  lost, 
and  a  contest  of  far  less  hope  for  the  party  altogether 
remained.  But  in  that  contest  Demosthenes  reckoned, 
hy  his  talents  and  his  extensive  political  commu- 
nication, to  bold  the  first  importance  among  the 
Creeks,  while  Agis  reckoned  himself  effectually  first, 
by  bis  regal  dignity  and  the  old  eminence  of  the 
Lacedasmonian  state;  both  trusting  that  they  should 
still  not  fail  of  support  from  Persia,  Till  the  battle 
of  Issus  the  hopes  of  both  might  reasonably  run  high ; 
and  evidently  they  were  not  abandoned  on  the  adverse 
event  of  that  battle.  Yet  declamation  of  contem- 
porary writers  of  the  party  so  gained  favor  with  men 
of  letters  under  the  tjxanny  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  spirit  has  been  so  cherished  by  the  learned 
under  the  arbitrary  governments  of  modern  times, 
admirers  of  the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  as  to  have 
spread  extensively  the  belief  that  Greece  was  enslaved 
by  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  Nevertheless  looking 
to  focts  acknowledged  by  all,  we  find  the  little,  half- 
rnined  state  of  Lacedasmon  never  ceasing  to  avow 
a  political  opposition,  at  length  growing  into  open 
hostility,  to  the  confederacy  of  republics,  consti- 
tntionally  established  under  the  lead  of  Macedonia;  as 
constitutionally,  it  appears,  as  ever  before  under  the 
lead  of  Lacedaimon,  Athens,  or  Thebes.  In  Athens 
itself  an  opposition'  to  the  Macedonian  interest  was 
always  openlymaintained.  Negotiation  was  carried  on 
byLacedsemon  among  theother  republics  with  avowed 
hostile  purpose,  'and  adverse  intrigue  from  .Athens 
appears  to  have  been  no  secret.  Against  ttiis  open 
political  hostility  no  interfereoceof  force  has  been  even 
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CHAP,   pretended  to  have  been  used ;  and,  in  all  appearaticef 
^       hardly  so  much  opposition  of  influence  as  honest  pru* 


dence  might  require.  Negligence,  inertness,  short* 
sightedness  may  seem,  with  more  reason,  to  be 
imputed ;  yet  they  never  have  been  imputed  to  An- 
tipater,  to  whom  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 
the  protection  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Greece 
were  committed.  It  may  seem  an  overweening  mag- 
nanimity that  allowed  Ihe  workings  of  the  Persian 
party  among  the  republics  to  go  so  far:  a  determina- 
tion to  prove  that  the  reigning  king  of  Macedonia 
was  worthy,  equally  with  his  predecessors,  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  free  people,  desiring  authority  founded  on 
the  attachment  of  a  free  people  and  not  on  violence. 
But  perhaps  for  a  Macedonian  politician,  of  however 
acute  intellect,  bred  under  a  monarchy,  in  the  simple 
state  of  the  Macedonian,  the  ways  of  republican 
intrigue  were  hardly  to  be  conceived.  While  then 
the  Macedonian  supremacy,  if  not  remissly,  was 
liberally  exercised,  the  party  interests  in  every  Gre- 
cian state,  the  inveterate  hatred  everywhere  of  fellow- 
citizens  to  fellow-citizens,  and  the  generally  active 
and  restless  temper  of  the  Grecian  people,  afforded 
ground  for  that  league  against  the  confederacy  of 
the  Greek  nation  acknowledging  the  lead  of  Mace- 
donia, which  Demosthenes  and  Agis  succeeded  in 
forming. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Persian  gold,  imputed 
by  all  writers,  greatly  promoted  the  Persian  interest. 
It  appears  to  have  been  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Arbela,  when  the  Persian  monarch's  hope  even  of 
personal  safety  depended  on  opportunity  to  raise  new 
enemies  to  Alexander,  that  he  found  means  to  make 
M9eh.6e  remittances  to  Greece,  ^schines,  uncontradicted  by 
X^i^'  Demosthenes,  stated  before  the  assembled  Athenian 
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pe6|tle,  as  a  matter  publicly  kiiowii  and  not  to  be 
gainsaid,  that  a  present  to  them  of  three  hundred  _ 
talents,  about  sixty  thousand  pounds,  was  offered  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Persia.  To  the  modern  eye 
not  only  the  transaction  altogether  may  seem  sti-ange, 
bat,  OD  first  view,  the  sum  as  a  bribe  to  a  whole 
people,  beside  being  little  for  the  wealth  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  may  appear  beneath  its  object.  It  must 
however  be  recollected  that,  wlien  paper  credit  was 
unknown,  and  especially  if  Lesser  Asia  and  Syria 
were  no  longer  portions  of  the  Persian  empire,  the 
remittance  of  even  the  sum  stated  might  not  be  easy; 
and  farther,  that  the  Athenian  citizens,  competent 
to  vote  in  the  general  assembly,  have  in  no  account 
been  reckoned  at  many  more  than  thirty  thousand, 
and  that  rarely  ten  thousand  met.  Demosthenes  him-  D™o«h.  % 
sdfthen  having  stated,  before  the  Athenian  people,  ^'i^ 

half-a-crown  to  have  been  a  bribe  for  the  secretary  *^^-  *"■ 

.    ,  ,  1  1       .        -11  1  ■        n.  ).t.ofiI>i» 

of  the  general  assembly,  it  will    appear   that    sixty  iii«<. 

thousand  pounds  might  be  a  powerful  present  to  be 

dividi^  even  among  thirty  thousand  citizens;  how 

much  more   may  have   been  given  to  the  leading 

orators   remaining    unknown.      The    prevalence   of 

Phocion's  party  however,  at    the  time,  sufficed  to 

procure  a  refusal  of  the  disgraceful  offer. 

But  in  Peloponnesus  the  Persian  party,  under  the 

lead  of  the  king  of  Laceda.>mon,  for  whom  there  was 

no  difficulty  in  taking  subsidies  from  the  Persian  court, 

obtained  superiority.     Argos  and  Messeuia,  invcte- 

rstely  hostile  to  Laeediemon,  were  indeed  neither  by 

bnbes  nor  thre^its  to  be  gained.     But  all  Elea,  all 

Arcadia,  except   Megalopolis,   and  all  Achaia,  one 

atnall  town  only  refusing,  renounced  the  confederacy 

under  the  lead  of  Macedonia,  and  joined  Lacedsemon 
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CHAP,    in  war,  equally  against  Macedonia  and  all  Grecian 
republics  which   might  adhere  to  the  confederacy. 


Diod.  L 17.  Beyond  the  peninsula  the  opposite  politics  generally 
prevailed ;  though  in  Athens  Phocion's  party  could 
do  no  more  than  maintain  nominal  adherence  to  en* 
gagement,  and  a  real  neutrality ;  the  weight  of  the 
party  of  Demosthenes  sufficing  to  prevent  any  ex-» 
ertion  against  the  Lacedasmonian  league. 

That  league  however  was  not  of  such  extent  that 
it  could  be  hoped,  with  the  civic  troops  only  of  the 
several  states,  to  support  war  against  the  general  con- 
federacy under  the  lead  of  Macedonia;  and  those 
states  were  not  of  wealth  to  maintain  any  consider- 
able number  of  those,  called  mercenaries,  ready  to 
engage   with   any  party.      Nevertheless   mercenary 
-**«*>•  de    troops  were  engaged  for  that  league,  to  the  number, 
^'fdike!  if  the   contemporary  orator  Dinarchus   should    be 
fliJJ^  in  trusted,  of  ten  thousand ;  Persia,  as  ^Eschines,  still 
Dcmotth.    uncontradicted  by  Demosthenes,  affirms,  supplying 
the  means ;  and  another  source  is  hardly  to  be  ima- 
gined.    With   such  preparation  and   such  support 
a  c.  330.  Agis  ventured  to  commence  offensive  war.    A  small 
'  force  of  the  opposing  Peloponnesian  states  was  over- 
borne and  destroyed  or  dispersed ;  siege  was  laid  to 
the  only  adverse  Arcadian  city.  Megalopolis,  and  its 
fall  was  expected  daily. 

Alexander  was  then  in  pursuit  of  Darius.     Ac- 
counts of  him  received  in  Greece  of  course  would 
vary:  some  reported  him  in  the  extreme  north  of 
jR%ch.de    Asia;  others  in  India.     Meanwhile  revolt  in  Thes- 
SiwIl  L^.  saly  and  Perrhaebia,  excited  by  the  able  intrigues  of 
c-®*        Demosthenes,  and,  according  to  Diodorus,  also  in 
Thrace,  distressed  Antipater,  while  it  was  a  most 
imperious  duty  upon  him,  as  vicegerent  of  the  head 
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of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  to  protect  the  members     sect. 
of  that  confederacy,  apparently  the  most  numerous  ^ 

put  of  the  nation,  against  the  domestic  enemy,  sup- 
ported by  the  great  foreign  enemy  who  threatened 

Accounts  remaining,  both  of  the  circumstances  of  4 

the  Macedonian  kingdom  at  the  time,  and  of  follow*    ^^^ 
ii^  events,  are  very  defective.     But  it  appears  indi>  ^^H 
caied  that  no  Macedonian  force,  that  could  be  spared  ^^^| 
for  war  southward,  would  enable  Antipater  to  meet  ^^H 
Agis;  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  excite  the  re^  ^^H 
publican  Greeks,  adverse  to  the  Lacedaemonian  and  ^^| 
Persian  interest,  however  dreading  its  prevalence,  to 
sneroble  in  arms  in  suthcient  numbers.     His  success  dmnL  l  1% 
however  in  quelling  the  disturbances  in  Thessaly  and  qui^  % 
Thrace,  encouraging  the  zeal  of  that  portion  of  the 
Greek   nation   which     dreaded    republican   empire, 
whether  dcmocratical  under  Demosthenes,  or  oligar- 
ch*] under  Agis,  enabled   hira   at   length    to  raise 
superior  numbers.     Megalopolis  had  resisted  beyond 
expectation.     Antipater,  entering  Peloponnesus    to 
relieve  that  place,  was  met  by  Agis.     A  sanguinary 
battle  ensued.     Ti)e  Lacediemonians  are  said  to  have 
fought  with  all    the  obstinacy  which    their  ancient 
in&titutions  required,  and  which  their  ancient  fame 
was  adapted  to  inspire.     But  they  were  overborne: 
Agis,  fighting  at  their  head,  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero 
rather,  apparently,  than  with  the  skill  of  a  general, 
received  a  wound  which  disabled  him,  so  that  it  was 
DMCCSary  to  carry  him  out  of  the  field.     His  troops, 
unable  to  resist  superior  numbers,  directed  by  superior 
•kill,  to<^  to  flight.     Diodorus  relates  that,  pressed  Dio,i.  i- 1: 
by  the  pursuing  enemy,  he  peremptorily  commanded  ''  •*'' 
his  attendants  to  save  themseK-es,  anil  leave  him  with 
his   arms;  and    that,  disabled  as  he  was,   refusing 
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CHAP,    quarter,  and  threatening  all  who  approached  him,  he 
^'       fought  till  he  was  killed.  * 

The  conduct  of  the  victor  then  was  what  became 
the  delegate  of  the  elected  superintendent  and  prOi- 
tector  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Lacedsemo* 
Dio^  I.  ly.  nian  government,  feeling  its  inability  to  maintain  the 
c.  73.  ^g|.  iQ  which  it  was  engaged,  and  perhaps  no  longer 
holding  the  same  disposition  toward  it,  the  principal 
instigator  being  no  more,  sent  a  deputation  to  Anti<* 
pater  to  treat  for  peace.  Antipater,  as  deputy  of 
the  captain-general  and  stateholder  of  the  Greek 
nation,  took  nothing  farther  upon  himself  than  to 
summon  a  congress  of  the  several  republics  to  COi- 
rinth,  to  which  he  referred  the  Lacedaemonian  mini- 
sters. There  matters  were  much  debated  and  various 
opinions  declared.^  The  decision  at  last,  in  the  his- 
torian's succinct  account,  appears  not  what  best  might 
become  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  a  nation  accus- 
tomed to  appreciate  its  ascertained  privileges,  or 
what  ought  to  be  such.  For  the  Grecian  republics, 
neither  under  the  rule  of  Lacedsemon,  or  of  Athens, 
or  under  the  more  liberal  superintendancy  of  Thebes, 
while  Epaminondas  lived,  were  in  the  habit  of  such 
appreciation.  And  looking  to  precedents,  with  any 
liberal  views,  the  congress  could  not  but  be  greatly 
at  a  loss.  When  Lacedsemon  led,  the  massacre  of 
the  Plataeans;  where  Athens  commanded,  that  of  the 

'  Curtius  tells  the  same  story^  in  his  romantic  way,  describing 
all  as  he  might  see  it  quietly  acted  before  him  on  the  stage. 
Nevertheless^  in  the  scantiness  of  accounts  of  this  important 
movement  in  Greece,  the  loss  of  that  early  part  of  Curtiu8*8 
work  which  related  leading  circumstances  may  be  regretted. 

*  — WyrliraTpoy.  *£ice(Vov  he.  eni  to  koivov  '£XX?/vciiv  (rvvihpu>y 
Ttjv  iiTroKpitTiy  AiroTt/XaiToc,  oi  fiiv  trvye^poi  (rvyri\Orj<ray  Iq  Kd- 
piy^ovj  Kol  iroiWiSy  firi^evrwy  \6yuty  frpoc  tKcirepoy  fUpoe,  iSo^cr 
ovroTc,  K,  T.  X.     Diod.  1.  17'  c.  73. 
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MeliaUK  ami  Scioneans;  where  Tliebes  had  power,     sect. 
iIm?  severities  against  Plafa-a,  Thespiae,  and  pspociidly 
Orchomenvis,  all  would  revolt  liberal  minds.     Even 
the  recent  decision  of  the  nation,  in  assembly,  against 
the  Thebans,  woiiM  justly  appear  a  precedent  not  to  | 

be  follot^ed.    Failing  thus  of  lit  example,  and  unable  J 

to  agree  upon  a  measure  to  afford  precedent  for  future    ^^^J 
times,  the  resource  was  to  decree  that  the  Laceds-  ^^^H 
monian  state,  submitting  itself  to  the  mercy  of  theif  ^^^H 
great  and  magnanimous  captain-gancral,  should  send  ^^^| 
fifly  principal  Spartans  into  Macedonia,  as  hustaget  ^^^| 
to  ensure  obedience  to  his    decision.     We  owe  to  ^^^H 
Curtius   the   additional   probable    information    that 
the    assembly  set  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  <j.Curt.i. a 
taleat<t,  about   twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  upon  "^ '" 
the  Elcans  and  Achjeans,  to  compensate  to  the  5Ie- 
galopolitans  the  damages  done  in  the  hostile  ojiera- 
tions  against  them. 

It  seems  likely  the  Lacedemonians  rejoiced  in  a 
sentence  which,  in  so  great  a  degree,  secured  them 
against  the  usual  vindcnce  of  party  animosity  among 
the  Greeks,  and  the  result  of  which  they  had  reason 
to  hope  would  be  liberal  and  mild.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  anything  more  was  required  than  to  ac- 
knowledge error  in  hostile  opposition  to  the  general 
council  of  the  nation,  and  to  send,  thus  late,  the 
Laccdtetnonian  contingent  of  troops  for  maintaining 
the  Grecian  empire,  already  aajuired,  in  Asia.' 


>  Diodorus'e  succinct  account  of  this  interoting  business  in 
Grtvce  is  dear  and  altof^ether  appnrently  fuir,  allowing  for  in- 
nactneM  io  roiiml  iitit«montB  of  luilitury  numlxTs,  anil  far  the 
ptftiality  which  ilJipoaeJ  Uim  tu  ailof  t  ll)e  cry  of  the  Pereiao 
Mrty  •BKHig  the  Greek  reput>lice  avfi^poy^aai  wipi  rijc  iXtu- 
hfiac  Diod.  U  17-  c.  62.  For  the  transactions  in  Thrace, 
time  ia  deAciency,  and  perhaps  errot  in  transcribing.  A  rebel 
Uacmloiiuui  is  mentioned  as  commanding  a  Persian  party  in 
IC  2 


hm 
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SECTION  II. 

Alexander's  march  into  Media:  flight  of  Darius  from  Echaiana 
re-enforcement  to  Alexanders  army*     Pursuit  of  liarius: 
death :  honors  to  his  memory, 

CHAP.  Alexander,  eagerly  bent  upon  completing  the 
^  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  appears  to  have  used 
the  earliest  season  that  the  climate  would  allow  for 
prosecuting  his  march  northward.  In  the  way  to 
Media,  or  near  it,  was  a  country  called  Paraetacene, 
held  by  a  people  who  refused  submission  to  him; 
apparently  less  through  attachment  to  the  Persian 
king,  than  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  de- 
gree of  independency  which  we  have  observed  so 
many  provinces  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire 
asserting,  and  in  apprehension  of  being  brought,  by 
the  new  conqueror,  within  stricter  rule.  Alexander 
quickly  subdued  them;  and,  their  territory  being 
extensive  and  important  enough  to  form  a  separate 
satrapy,  he  added  to  the  former  instances  of  his  libe- 
rality toward  his  new  subjects,  by  committing  the 
dignity  und  authority  to  Oxathres,  whose  father, 
Abulites,  a  Persian,  held  under  him  the  more  im- 
portant satrapy  of  Susiana. 

Thrace^  by  the  name  of  Memnon^  without  distinguishing  him 
from  the  great  Memnon^  commander-in-chief  of  the  Persian 
fleets  and  armies^  who^  according  to  Arrian's  perspicuous  narra- 
tive^ and  as  Diodorus  also  has  previously  indicated^  proposed 
indeed  to  go  to  Thrace,  but  never  reached  it.  What  however 
may  more  be  regretted  is  the  want  of  more  complete  information 
of  the  circumstances  whence  the  Argives^  Messenians,  and  Me- 
galopolitans  in  Peloponnesus,  and  so  many  republics  without 
the  peninsula,  were  zealous  in  preference  of  their  political  situa- 
tion, as  members  of  the  Macedonian  confederacy,  to  that  to 
which  Agis  and  Demosthenes  invited  them. 
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Infoi-roatioQ  now  arrived  that  Darius  was  so  ad-  a> 
vnnced  in  preparation -as  to  propose  to  hazard  another  '' 
buttle.     With  all  Alexander's  ardor  and  vigor  and 
celerity,  prudential  considerations,    however   some- 
times he  might  appear  to  overstep  them,  seem  never 
to  have   escaped    him.     Celerity  in    movement  he 
reckoned  still  important,  but  such  only  that  he  might 
lead  with  him  his  whole  force,  leaving  only  the  heavy  J 
baggage  to  follow.    On  the  twelfth  day  thus  entering  I 
Media,  he  obtained  intelligence  that  Darius,  disap^   ' 
pointed  of  expected  succours  from  the  Cadusians  and 
Scythians,  had  not  a  force  with  which  he  could  hope 
to  keep  the  field.     Alexander,  still  pressing  forward, 
*ras  within  three  days*  march  of  Ecbatana,  when  he 
wu  met  byBisthanes,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late 
king  Ochus,  *  bringing  information  that  Darius  had, 
five  days  before,  quitted  that  city,  with  an  escort  of 
only  three  thousand  horse,  and  six  thousand  foot, 
but  cairying  with  him  about  seven  thousand  talents, 
near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  in  money. 

Among  the  Scythians  and  Cadusians  the  Grecian 
name  would  be  more  familiar,  and  events  in  Greece 
roore  readily  known,  than  among  the  more  southerly 
of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  With 
the  western  Scythians,  we  have  formerly  seen,  com-Ci 
merce  with  the  Greeks  was  constant;  and  that  com- 
munication among  the  Scythians  themselves,  through 
their  extensive  country  from  east  to  west,  was  or- 
dinary, will  occur  for  observation  in  the  sequel.  Thus 
it  seems  likely  that  Darius's  negotiation  with  them 
may  have  been  assisted  by  those  circumstances  in 
EJiTOpe  which  have  already  occurred  for  notice,  the 

*  Fram  all  accounts  of  the  lamily  and  succession  apparently 
BirthMiKS  must  have  been  of  birth  not  to  succeed  regularly  to 
the  throne. 
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(iiAr.    {H)wcrful  opposition  raised  against  the  Macedonian 
interest  under  the  lead  of  Agis  king  of  Lacedaemon, 


threatening  Macedonia  itself,  and  the  probable  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  diversion  for  the  affairs  of  Darius 
in  Asia.  It  seems  then  farther  likely  that  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Agis  had  reached 
both  Darius  and  the  Scythians,  and  very  possibly  the 
Scythians  first;  whence  might  come  the  alteration 
in  their  disposition  to  support  a  tottering  throne^ 
and,  in  result,  his  iiight  from  Ecbatana. 

This  circumstance  becoming  known,  all  the  great 
and  wealthy  kingdom  of  Media  seems  to  have  yielded 
to  the  conqueror.  The  treasuiy  was  emptied^  but 
a  great  revenue  would  be  still  accruing.  For  im- 
mediate needs  much  of  the  wealth  of  Persia,  found 
at  Pasargada?,  had  been  brought  in  the  military  chest, 
and  from  the  southern  treasuries  more  might  come  at 
command.  Alexander's  power  thus  was  large  both 
to  reward  past,  and  to  engage  men  for  new  services. 
Arrian,  reporting  his  generosity  in  discharging,  is 
evidently  deficient  in  notice  of  the  numbers  added  to 
the  army ;  probably  because  the  generals  his  guides 
neglected,  or  perhaps  designedly  avoided,  to  report 
Q^Curt.  them.  According  to  Curtius,  five  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horse,  under  Plato,  an  Athenian,  joined 
the  army  in  Media ;  perhaps  all  Greeks,  but  how- 
ever  under  Grecian  oflScers,  and  trained  in  the  Gre- 
cian discipline.  Plutarch  speaks  of  much  larger 
numbers  raised  among  those  whom  the  Greeks 
called  barbarians.  Thus  Alexander  might  be  enabled, 
without  inconvenience,  to  dispense  that  favor  of  dis- 
charge to  those  of  his  old  soldiers  desirous  of  it, 
which  Arrian  mentions.  At  Ecbatana  he  declared 
all  the  civic  troops  of  his  Grecian  allies  released  from 
obligation  for  farther  service,  and  made  a  donation 
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among  them  of  two  thousand  talents,    about  four    sect. 

hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  reward  of  the  past. 

They  were  then  informed,  that  all  the  convenience 
of  an  orderly  march  should  be  provided  for  those 
who  might  desire  to  return  home,  but  that  the  choice 
to  re-engage  was  open  to  all  who  might  prefer  fol- 
lowing his  farther  fortune.  These  were  numerous. 
Of  the  others,  the  cavalry,  mostly  Thessalian,  were 
allowed,  or  perhaps  required,  to  sell  their  horses.  A 
bf>dy  of  cavalry  was  thei'efore  directed  under  the 
command  of  Epocillus  son  of  Polyides,  to  escort  all 
Co  (he  Pheniciau  coast ;  where,  in  pursuance  of  orders 
to  the  governor-general,  Menes,  vessels  were  pre- 
pared to  carry  them  to  EulMca.  The  remainder  of 
the  wealth  brought  from  Persia  was  placed  in  the 
treasury  of  Ecbatana,  to  the  presidency  of  which 
Uiiri»Iu8  was  appointed,  with  a  guard  of  six  thousand 
iVlacedonian  foot,  and  a  small  select  body  of  horse. 
Fanoenio  was  then  dirc-cteil  to  lead  the  mercenary 
troops,  and  the  Thracians,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cavalry,  through  Cadusia  into  Hyrcania. 

For  his  own  office  Alexander  resumed  the  task  o( 
pureuing  the  illustrious  fugitive,  Darius.  For  this 
he  reckoned  no  longer  any  great  numbers  requisite, 
but  those,  of  every  weapon,  who  could  best  make 
rapid  progress  and  bear  fatigue.  Of  heavy  Infantry 
he  took  onlv  those  Macedonians  who  had  not  been 
previously  selected  for  the  treasury-guard  of  Ecba- 
tana; of  middle-armed  only  the  Agnans;  all  the 
bowmen,  unless  a  few  had  been  assigned  to  the  bodies 
under  Parmenio  and  CHtus;  of  cavalry  the  royal 
companions,  and  the  forerunners,*  superior  bodies, 
and  the  mercenary  horse;  perhaps  preferred  to  the 
allies,  as  these,  mounting  themselves,  would  be  liable 
to  b«  uneijually  mounted,  whereas  the  mercenaries, 
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CHAP,    for  their  enlisting  bounty  and  pay,  would  be  required 
all  to  be  well  mounted,  and  to  be  ready,  at  least 


equally  with  any  others,  for  any  service.  The  haste 
of  the  march  was  such  that  many  of  the  infantry, 
unable  to  ke^p  pace  with  the  rest,  were  left  behind, 
and  some  of  the  horses  died  of  fatigue ;  yet  so  was 
Alexander  bent  upon  his  object  that,  indefatigable 
himself,  he  would  not  remit  anything  of  the  speed 
of  the  ablest.  Thus  pressing  forward  eleven  days, 
he  arrived  at  Rhagse,  within  one  day's  forced  march 
of  the  pass  through  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  called 
the  Caspian  gate.  There  he  received  information 
that  Darius,  despairing  of  ability  to  defend  the  pass 
against  him,  had  abandoned  it,  and,  with  a  wide 
continent  before  him,  had  resumed  flight. 

Satisfied  now  that  farther  immediate  haste  would 
be  vain,  Alexander  halted  at  Rhagae  five  days,  to 
collect  and  refresh  his  scattered  and  wearied  troops. 
Meanwhile  he  found  gratifying  consequences  re- 
sulting from  his  recent  exertion.  Of  the  little  army 
which  Darius  had  led  to  the  Caspian  gate,  the  greatet 
part,  on  his  taking  again  to  flight,  deserted,  and  not 
a  few  came  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  con- 
queror. Intermitting  however  the  prosecution  of 
his  purpose  no  longer  than  circumstances  made  in- 
dispensable, Alexander  moved  from  Rhagae  on  the 
sixth  day,  encamped,  for  that  night,  at  the  Caspian 
gate,  and  next  day  entered  Parthia.  The  country 
was,  in  that  part,  cultivated;  beyond,  as  he  was 
informed,  waste.  A  halt  therefore  was  necessary, 
while  Coenus  was  dispatched  with  a  strong  body 
of  horse  and  a  few  infantry  to  collect  provision. 
Arr.  1.8,  During  this  pause  Bagistanes,  a  man  of  high  rank 
among  the  Babylonians,  and  Antibelus,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mazaeus,  Alexander's  satrap  of  Babylon, 
arrived  at  the  camp.     Hitherto  they  had  faithfully 
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followed  the  fortiiDe  of  Darius.     But,  in  circum-    sect: 

stances  which  had  occurred,  their  services  about  his 1, 

person  having  been  forcibly  ended,  the  course  they 
took  was  perhaps  the  most  promising  for  his  per- 
sonal safety.  Surrendering  themselves  to  Alex- 
ander, they  informed  him  that  Bessus,  satrap  of 
Bactria,  with  Brazas,  satrap  of  Arachusia,  and  Na- 
barxaneii,  commander  of  the  small  force  of  cavalry 
which  remained  as  the  royal  body-guard,  had  eon- 
spired  against  the  unhappy  prince,  who  was  actually 
their  prisoner. 

This  intelligence  inflamed  Alexander's  ardent  and 
feeling  mind.  Without  waiting  the  return  of  Coenus, 
he  ordered  the  companion  and  forerunner  horse  for 
imoiediate  duty,  and  selected,  among  the  infantry,^ 
the  ablest  for  rapid  progress.  Committing  the  rest 
of  the  army  then  to  Craterus,  with  orders  to  follow 
leisurely,  and  commanding  his  chosen  body  to  take 
(miy  their  arms  and  two  days'  provision,  he  marched 
throughout  the  night,  and  till  noon  of  the  following 
day.  Allowing  then  short  repose,  he  proceeded 
again  throughout  the  next  night,  and  about  day- 
break reached  the  ground  where  Bagistanes  had  left 
the  satraps  encamped ;  but  they  were  gone.  Never- 
thf^less  important  information  was  obtained.  The 
rebel  chiefs  had  gained  the  Bactrian  forces  and  all 
the  catalry  of  the  small  royal  array,  except  that 
under  the  satrap  Artabazus  and  his  sons.  With  ^  "■  * 
these  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  said  by  Arrian  to 
haw  been  now  collected  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand, persevered  in  fidelity  to  the  deposed  monarch; 
andf  though  unable  to  prevent  the  revolution,  had 

'  GroaoTius'a  note  on  this  passage  of  Arrian  perhapi  may 
the  critic'*  notice- 
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CHAP,  together  seceded  from  the  revolted  forces,  and  were 
marr.hing  for  the  mountains.  Artabazus  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Mentor  and  Memnon;  under  the 
Persian  empire,  while  it  existed,  satrap  of  Lower 
j^  ^^  Phrygia,  and  the  firmest  still,  as  he  had  been  among 
c-«.  the  oldest,  of  Darius's  friends.  The  unfortunate 
sovereign  was  confined  in  a  covered  chariot;  and  it 
was  said  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  rebels,  if  they  found 
themselves  pressed  by  pursuit,  to  deliver  him  to 
Alexander,  and  make  for  themselves  the  best  terms 
they  could ;  but,  should  leisure  be  aiBPorded  them,  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  collecting  forces,  and 
make  common  cause  for  vindicating  the  possession 
of  their  satrapies.  The  command-in-chief,  for  the 
present,  was  allowed  to  Bessus ;  both  because  of  his 
former  situation,  as  the  immediate  minister  of  Darius, 
and  also  because  the  circumstances  occurred  within 
his  satrapy. 

This  was  new  and  vehement  stimulation  for  Alex- 
ander. Tired  as  his  troops  were,  he  would  proceed 
immediately.  Again  marching  throughout  the  night, 
and  till  noon  of  next  day,  he  arrived  at  a  village  which 
the  satraps,  with  their  royal  prisoner,  had  left  but 
the  preceding  evenings  Learning  then  that  it  was 
their  practice  to  march  by  night  and  rest  by  day,  it 
followed  that,  to  overtake  them,  he  must  use  the  day* 
Inquiring  farther  concerning  their  road  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  he  gained  information  of  a  shorter 
way,  but  across  a  desert  and  waterless  heath.  En- 
couraged thus  to  hope  that  exertion  might  yet  avail 
for  his  earnest  purpose,  but  reckoning  it  important 
to  have  some  infantry  with  his  cavalry,  he  ordered 
five  hundred  of  the  latter  to  give  their  horses  to  as 
many  of  his  phalanx,  and  to  follow  themselves  afoot. 
Committing  the  rest  of  the  infantry  then  to  Nicanor 
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and  Aualus,  with  orders  to  proceed  by  ea:<y  marches    i-ECT.> 
along  the  great  road,  he  took  himself  the  cavalry,  J 

with  his  five  hundred  dragoons,  by  the  shorter  way.  1 

Having,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  advanced  between  ^ 

twenty  and  thirty  miles,  when  day  broke  he  saw  the 
eoemy  hastening  before  him  in  disorderly  march. 
As  he  gained  upon  them  in  pursuit,  a  few,  assuming 
some  order,  attempted  resistance;  but  presently  some 
were  killed,  and  tlie  rest  dispersed.  Alexander  then 
cootiauing  to  press  forward,  Bessus  and  his  associates 
despaired  of  being  able,  safely  for  themselves,  to  bear 
off  their  prisoner  king.  Apparently  they  had  reck- 
oned upon  advantage  to  their  purposes  from  holding 
him  alive  in  their  power,  and  apprehended  an  adverse 
use  of  his  name  and  inHueuce,  should  he  fall  living 
into  Alexander's  hands.  Satibarzanes  and  Bar- 
zaentes  therefore,  who  bad  charge  of  his  person, 
proceeded  with  their  fewords  lo  destroy  him,  and  •*'^-  ■■  ^ 
then,  with  Bessus,  rotle  off.  The  wouuds  given  in 
ibeir  haste  and  confusion  n-ere  not  immediately 
mortal,  but,  before  Alexander  could  arrive,  the 
DOftKlunate  sovereign  of  the  Persian  empire  had 
expired. 

Darius,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  fifth  or 
sucth  year  of  bis  reign,  seems  to  have  been  about  the 
fiftieth  of  bis  age.  Hitherto,  in  the  historian's  ao 
count  of  Alexander's  conduct,  there  appears  some* 
thing  of  personal  enmity  to  the  unfortunate  sovereign  i 

of  Persia.     But  if  he  was  ever  actuated  by  any  such  ' 

sentinieat,  its  operation,  as  all  collateral  circum- 
stances show,  was  restrained  by  a  temper  of  large 
generosity,  and  on  bis  rival's  death  not  the  least  of 
a  revengeful  disposition  was  manifested.  He  directed 
the  dead  body  to  be  treated  not  only  with  decency, 
but  with  all  honor.     Being  carried  into  Persia,  it 
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CHAP,    was  deposited  in  the  usual  place  of  sepulture  of  the 
royal  family,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  for- 
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merly  used  at  the  burial  of  the  Persian  kings. 


SECTION  III. 

Alejrander's  measures  for  completing  the  reduction  of  the  northern 
provinces.  Surrender  of  several  satraps;  (^  the  Grecian 
troops  in  the  Persian  service;  of  ministers  from  Grecian 
republics  to  the  Persian  court.  League  of  satraps  against 
Alexander,  and  acknowledgment  ofBessus  as  successor  to  the 
Persian  monarchy.  Treachery  of  Satiharzanes. 

Arrangements  for  the  newly  conquered  provinces 
now  required  Alexander's  attention,  and  in  these  he 
pursued  his  early  principle  of  making  his  new  sub- 
jects his  friends,  intrusting  command  to  those  among 
them  whom  he  might  suppose  most  worthy  of  it. 
Ammynapes,  a  Parthi&n,  had  been  in  power  in  Egypt, 
and  had  concurred  with  Mazaces  in  surrendering 
that  rich  country  to  Alexander.  His  service  on  that 
occasion  was  now  rewarded  with  the  appointment  to 
the  satrapy  of  Farthia  and  Hyrcania,  which  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  governments  of  the 
empire,  and,  for  situation  and  circumstances,  of  the 
highest  trust.  The  precaution  however,  which  we 
have  seen  used  elsewhere,  was  not  omitted,  but  perhaps 
rather  extended  here;  a  Grecian  colleague  was  given 
Arr^Ls.  him,  Tlcpolcmus,  son  of  Fythophanes,  one  of  the 
band  of  royal  companions. 

For  securing  the  dominion  of  these  northern  parts 
of  his  now  vast  empire,  two  important  objects  yet 
remained;  to  reduce  Bessus,  who,  assuming  the  name 
or  title  of  Artaxerxes,  aspired  to  succeed  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  also  to  bring  to 
his  obedience  those  of  the  late  king's  adherents  who. 
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though  seceding  from  the  traitor,  had  uot  yet  sur-  skct. 
rendered,  and  especially  the  Greeks.  These  had_ 
betaken  themselves  to  the  lofty  wooded  mountains  of 
HyTcaoia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Pagrans,  affecting 
independency  of  the  Persian  dominion,  appear  to 
have  admitted  them  as  associates.  Alexander  then 
being  joined  by  the  bodies  which,  through  the  rapidity 
of  his  morenient,  he  bad  lefl  behind,  took  again, 
according  to  bis  custom,  the  ser^'lce  of  fatigue  and 
du^r.  Sending  Craterus  in  command  of  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Tapoors,''  and  committing  to  Eri- 
gyius  the  conducting  of  the  cavalry  and  greater  part 
of  the  phalanx  by  a  circuitous  but  better  road,  he 
himself  led  a  chosen  body  of  heavy-armed,  with  some 
bowmen,  a  most  difficult  march  over  the  mountains. 
He  seems  however  to  have  found  little  other  opposi- 
tion than  the  country  itself  offered.  A  great  plain 
berood,  extended  to  the  sea  which  Arrian  calls  the 
Caspian.  Here  be  halted  four  days;  and,  before  the 
body  under  Erig^'ius  arrived,  Phradaphemes,  satrap 
of  Uyrcania  and  Parthia,  with  Nabarzanes,  and  some 
otben  who  had  been  in  high  situations  under  Darius, 

^  TT»»yOTi- — To  investigate  accurately  the  geography  of  these 
eo^Mrics,  w>  little  known  to  the  world  of  letters  either  in  an- 
ocat,  €r  even  in  tfaeae  moctem  times,  is  a  labor  vhich  I  hare 
beoi  MiaUc  to  tuidntake.  Diodorus,  attentive  often  to  matter* 
Im  widiin  Airian's  purpoM,  rektes  that  Alexander,  in  hia  var 
wnr  tliroiigfa  a  most  plentiful  country,  came  to  a  great  city, 
wUdt  he  alls  Hecatontapylus,  a  Greek,  it  will  be  observed,  and  thai.  1. 17- 
Dot  a  Parthian  name,  meaning  Hundredgate*.  Tlience  entering  '■  ?^ 
HjiKJBiia,  be  mbdued  all  to  the  Caspian,  which  Diodonu  con- 
canwilfa  Arrian  in  considering  the  same  as  the  Hyrcanian  sea; 
tkoMgb  modem  travellers  have  ascertained  that  there  are  two  seas, 
or  tnuBOHC  lakes,  vhic})  the  ancients  appear  not  to  have  known 
to^rebeen  ceparatedbyawidetTMrtofcountry.  The  historian 

ifc^  iMiiti a  district  in  Hjrrcania,  called  die  Happy,  singu- 

blj  ftvtAil,  with  vines  and  fig-trees  especially  productive. 
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CHAP,    came  and  surrendered  themselves.     Proceeding  then 

toward  Zadracarta,  the  capital  of  Hyrcania,  he  was 

joined  by  Erigyius,  with  the  baggage  of  the  whole 
army,  and  by  Craterus,  who  had  brought  to  obedience 
the  people  through  whose  country  he  had  passed* 
The  Grecian  mercenaries  had  been  supposed  there, 
but  no  intelligence  of  them  was  obtained.  Soon 
after  however  the  satrap  Artabazus  arrived,  with 
three  of  his  sons,  Cophen,  Aribarzanes,  and  Arsames, 
and  also  Autophradates,  satrap  of  Tapuria,  all  sur- 
rendering themselves ;  and  they  brought  with  them, 
desiring  to  present,  for  his  favor,  some  Greeks  of  the 
Persian  service,  deputed  to  solicit  his  forgiveness  for 
the  whole  body.  All  the  Persians  were  honorably 
received.  Autophradates  was  restored  to  his  satrapy. 
Artabazus,  a  man  now  of  great  age,  of  the  first  no- 
bility of  Persia,  known  to  Alexander  not  only  a^ 
satrap  of  the  province  of  Bithynia,  and  by  his  various 
Grecian  connexions,  but  also  as  having  been  at  one 
time  a  refugee  at  Philip's  court,  was,  together  with 
his  sons,  complimented  on  their  fidelity  to  their  late 
sovereign,  and  all  were  immediately  placed  in  situ- 
ations of  honor  about  Alexander's  person.  But  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  treat  with  the  Greeks;  they, 
must  surrender  themselves  unconditionally,  or  pro- 
vide their  own  safety.  Their  deputies  then,  hopeless 
of  better  for  themselves  and  their  constituents,  en- 
gaged for  the  required  submission  to  Alexandei^'s 
generosity ;  requesting  only  that  an  officer  of  rank 
might  return  with  them,  to  command  the  march,  and 
provide  for  security  in  it.  This  was  granted ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  kindness  that  would  be  gratify- 
ing and  encouraging  to  them  that,  in  the  commission 
for  the  purpose,  with  his  own  officer,  Andronicus  son 
of  Agerrus,  the  satrap  Artabazus,  their  friend  and 
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late  patron,  was  joined,  who,  through  his  family-con-    sepT.' 
nexions  and  habits,  was  ahnost  half  a  Greek. 

In  his  progress  into  Hyrcania  Alexander  had  left 
behind  him  a  horde  of  freebooters,  the  Mardians, 
holding  a  highland  territory,  so  rough  and  so  poor  An.  l  a. 
that  the  combined  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of***' 
subduing  them,  ami  the  worthlessness  of  the  conquest, 
had  hitherto  preserved  them  from  invasion;  and  they 
tbc  more  trusted  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  the 
immunity,  as  Alexander  had  already  passed  without 
noticing  them.'  But  for  Ak-xander,  it  appears, 
difficulties  were  pleasant.  He  would  hunt  a  wild 
horde  of  warriors  among  hardly  accessible  mountains, 
ss  other  princes  the  wolf  or  the  roe.  He  had  now 
formed  a  body  of  horse-dartmen,  apparently  after  the 
Perstao  model,  probably  all  Asiatics,  trained  from 
infancy  to  the  exercisej  skill  in  which  is  not  to  be 
acquired  but  while  the  limbs  have  the  suppleness  of 
the  growing  frame.  Part  of  the  country,  it  appears, 
was  fit  for  the  action  of  cavalry.  With  this  new  body 
of  horse-dartmen  therefore  he  took  also  half  the  horse 
of  the  order  of  companions:  some  chosen  heavy- 
armed,  all  the  bowmen,  and  all  his  favorite  middle- 
anned,  the  Agrians,  completed  his  anny.  With  a 
force  so  various,  so  practised,  and  so  commanded,  the 
Mardians  certainly  were  unaccustomed  to  contend. 
Wherever  they  attempted  resistance  they  were  slaugh- 
tered; and  Higbt,  even  to  their  highest  and  roughest 
nioantains,  gave  them  but  a  precarious  security. 
Shortly  they  sent  deputies  offering  submission  to 
regular  authority,  and  their  country  was  added  to 
that  of  the  Tapoors,  under  the  administration  of 
Autophradates. 

•  Max'fu'i  «»<  f"!!  "■(»•.>  jffav.  AiT.  1.  3.  c.  24.  This  phrase, 
sed  with  all  we  leam  of  the  Asiatic  mountaineers,  enough 
their  cbaract<:r  ol'  treebooters. 
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CHAP.  Returning  to  bis  camp  in  the  lowlands,  ^  Alexander 
^*  found  the  Grecian  mercenaries  arrived,  under  the 
conduct  of  Artabazus  and  Andronicus,  and  with  them 
some  eminent  prisoners  of  a  remarkable  description. 
They  were  ministers  from  several  states  to  the  Per- 
sian court,  who  had  followed  the  unfortunate  Darius 
while  he  lived.  In  preference  to  Bessus  then,  and 
his  associates,  they  had  held  with  Artabazus  and  the 
Greeks ;  and  now,  hopeless  of  other  means  of  safety, 
they  threw  themselves  on  Alexander's  mercy.  An 
embassy  from  Lacedasmon  consisted  of  four,  Cal- 
listratidas,  Pausippus,  Monimus,  and  Anomantus: 
Dropides  *^  was  commissioned  from  Athens :  from 
Carthage  came  Heraclides,  whose  name  would  mari^ 
him  for  a  Greek;  possibly  of  a  Sicilian  town  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominion;  and  from  Sinope,  on  the 
Euxine  shore,  some  deputies  unnamed.  The  Si- 
nopians  he  immediately  dismissed,  considering  them, 
though  of  Grecian  origin  and  language,  yet  not  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy,  but  proper  subjects  of  Per- 
sia, and  therefore  warranted  to  communicate  by  their 
deputies  with  the  Persian  king.  The  others  he  or* 
dered  into  custody;  the  Lacedssmonians  being  agents 
of  a  state  jengaged  in  rebellion  against  the  common 
confederacy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenian  not 
only  so,  but  a  rebel  to  the  actual  government  of  his 
own  city,  which  adhered  to  the  general  confederacy. 
Whether  the  original  appointment  of  Dropides  had 
been  regular,  from  the  Athenian  people  under  the 
lead  of  Demosthenes,  or  his  mission  was  one  of  those 
irregular  measures  of  an  adverse  party,  of  which  De- 
mosthenes himself  furnishes  an  instance  in  describing 
his  own  conduct,  does  not  appear.  Taking  then  the 
various  cases  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  into  con- 

*®  Dropides,  Arr.  Diopithe$,  Diod. 
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sitleratioii,  Alexander  freely  dismissed  all  who  had    sect> 
entered  into  the  Persian  semee  before  the  confe-  '   „ 

dcracy  was  formed,  to  the  presidency  over  which  he 
had  been  elected  to  succeed  his  father.  On  the  rest 
he  imposed  no  greater  severity  than  requiring  them 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  that  confederacy,  with 
the  same  pay  as  in  their  former  service ;  and  Arrian 
gives  his  judgment  on  this,  that  it  was  clearly  a  wise 
liberality. 

While  Alexander  was  delayed  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  mountainous  country  to  be  traversed,  and  of 
the  season,  which  seems  to  have  been  winter,  in  a 
climate  where,  for  the  latitude,  the  winters  are  of 
extraordinary  severity,  some  principal  Persian  nobles 
had  assembled  about,  the  regicide  Bessus.  A  just 
patriotism  might  animate  some;  and  the  heinousness 
of  the  crime  of  regicide  would  be  diminished  for 
Pendau  minds  by  its  familiarity,  not  in  Persian  his- 
toty  only,  but  in  the  history  of  eastern  courts  alto- 
gether. Looking  around  then  for  means  to  maintain 
themselves,  they  had  negotiated  with  neighbouring 
nstions,  claiming  assistance  as  in  a  common  cause, 
against  the  invader  from  another  quarter  of  the  world. 
Alesaoder's  successes  and  avowed  ambition  might 
indeed  well  excite  jealousy,  however  his  pretensions, 
even  if  extending  to  universal  empire,  were  no  more 
than  the  Persian  kings  appear  to  have  asserted,  af^er 
the  Assyrian  princes,  who  possibly  claimed  from  the 
first  patriarchs.  Accordingly  the  combined  chiefs 
were  not  unsuccessful  in  their  negotiation ;  and  espe- 
cially as  the  powerful  nations  of  Scythia  gave  them 
hope  of  large  support.  To  preside  over  their  mea- 
sures, and  give  weight  to  their  negotiations,  in  eoii- 
formity  to  oriental  notions,  one  supreme  head  was 
become  indispensable,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 

VOL.  vi;i.  I 
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CHAP,    allowed  to  Bessus.  He  assumed  then  the  upright  tiara 

^ and  the  Persian  robe,  the  customary  marks  of  royalty, 

and  with  them  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  title 
of  king  of  Asia. 

Alexander  meanwhile,  with  his  usual  scorn  of  rest, 
bent  upon  revenging  the  murder  of  Darius,  and,  for 
his  own  future  quiet,  preventing  the  murderer  from 
enjoying  the  proposed  fruit  of  his  crime,  crossed 
Parthia  to  the  adjoining  territory  of  Aria.  At  Susia, 
a  principal  town,  Satibarzanes,  satrap  of  the  province, 
surrendered  himself,  and,  in  reward  for  his  ready 
submission,  was  restored  to  the  satrapy.  So  disposed 
then  was  Alexander  to  trust  those  of  the  Persian 
nobility  whom  he  received  into  favor  that  he  left  in 
Airia  a  body  of  only  forty  horse-archers,  under  the 
command  of  Anaxippus,  one  of  his  band  of  com- 
panions ;  not  to  hold  the  people  in  subjection,  but  to' 
ensure  them  against  injury  from  his  own  troops  in 
passing  through  their  country.  Intelligence  arrived 
of  the  lofty  pretensions  of  Bessus,  and  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  Scythian  army  to  support  them.  Prepara- 
tion for  such  events  had  not  been  neglected.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  cavalry  joined  from  Media}  andy 
with  his  collected  army,  Alexander  was  proceeding 
to  invade  Bactria,  when  information  of  the  first 
treachery,  at  least  the  first  of  any  importance  ex- 
perienced among  his  new  subjects,  reached  fainr. 
Satibarzanes,  whom  he  had  so  readily  received  into 
£ivor,  and  trusted  with  high  authority,  was  of  a  time- 
serving character.  No  sooner  did  his  magnanimous 
new  patron's  departure  from  his  province  leave  him 
scope  than  he  began  practising  with  the  people  to 
revolt  with  him,  in  favor  of  the  regicide  Bessus,  and 
he  quickly  succeeded  to  a  great  extent.  Overpowering 
then  Anaxippus  and  his  small  band,  he  put  all  to 
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death,  snd  cotlectetl  Ins  utmost  force  at  Art^icoana, 
the  cipital  of  the  country.  There,  should  Alexander  _ 
return  against  him,  he  hoped  to  maintain  himself  till 
he  might  have  relief  from  his  tiewly  chosen  sovereign, 
or,  should  the  enemy  persevere  in  his  coarse,  to  carry 
MNStance  to  that  new  sovereign. 

Alexander  was  instantly  decided  by  the  urgency 
Tor  suppressing  and  punishing  such  treason  as  that 
of  Sattbarzanes.  Committing  the  command  of  the 
main  body  of  his  array  to  Craterus,  he  took  himself 
the  lead  of  a  select  division,  the  best  capable  of  rapid 
iDOvement.  By  a  forced  march,  in  two  days  he 
reached  Artacoana;  so  before  expectation  that,  in  the 
universal  surprise  and  alarm  ensuing,  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  the  satrap  had  assembled  in 
arms  deserted  him,  and  he  himself,  utterly  at  a  loss 
for  measures,  fled,  with  a  few  horse.  Rarely  as 
Alexander  had  yet  been  harsh,  even  against  rebels, 
it  was  judged  necessary  to  take  measures  of  sonic 
aererity  here.  Not  the  chiefs  only,  as  many  as  could 
be  taken,  suffered,  but  cavalry  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
people  (who,  at  the  satrap's  call,  had  left  their  villages 
in  arms)  killed  many,  and  made  many  prisoners,  who 
were  made  slaves.  Alexander's  magnanimity  however 
woDld  still  trust  his  new  subjects,  insomuch  that  he 
committed  the  satrapy  of  Aria  to  Arsaces,  a  Persian. 

Returning  to  the  body  of  his  army,  he  proceeded 
into  the  province  of  Zarauga,  held  by  Barsacntes,  one 
of  the  accomplices  of  Bessus  in  regicide.  This  satrap, 
who  seems  to  have  been  yet  but  preparing  means  for 
supporting  his  associate's  assumption  of  the  roya! 
titte,  fled  on  Alexander's  approach.  Whether  only 
for  better  safety  to  his  person,  or  hoping  to  find 
ntppoTt  for  his  cause,  he  went  into  the  neighbouring 
northern  part  of  India.  But  he  had  so  miscalculated 
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CHAP,    his  interest  there  that  he  was  arrested  and-sent  pri- 


L. 


.  soner  to  Alexander ;  who,  reckoning  him  a  proper 
subject  for  public  justice,  caused  him,  with  what 
formalities  we  do  not  learn,  to  be  executed  for  his 
atrocious  crime  against  his  proper  sovereign. 

SECTION  IV. 

Trials  of  Philolas  and  olherMfor  high  treason. 

All  thus  succeeding  for  Alexander  in  his  exertions 
for  completing  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  a 
matter  btoke  out,  of  a  character  most  severely  to  in- 
terrupt his  immediate  satisfaction,  and  to  embitter 
AmL3.  his  following  days.  In  this  distant  comer  of  that 
empire,  bordering  on  nations  hardly  heard  of  among 
the  Greeks,  with  his  mind  bent  upon  the  prosecution 
of  war  against  the  traitor  and  regicide  Bessus,  his 
declared  rival  in  cUim  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  wad 
informed  that  Philotas^.  who  had  been  among  his  most 
intimate  and  favored  friends  from  childhood,  son  of 
Parmenio,  his  father's  and  his  own  most  confidential 
general,  was  engaged  in  traitorous  measures  against 
him.  Concerning  this  variously  interesting  matter^ 
and  its  tragical  results,  our  information  is  very  dis- 
^pointingly  scanty,  '^ere,  if  anywhere  in  ancient 
history,  an  account,  circumstantial  as  well  as  tnist- 
wortEy,*6f  a  politicaT'plot,  where  the  criminal  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  the  law,  might  be  expected* 
Not  that  we  can  wonder  if  the  historian  generalst 
Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  connected  as  they  were 
with  the  parties,  and  probably  interested  in  the  event, 
were,  as  Arrian  shows  they  were,  in  their  published 
histories,  cautiously  concise  upon  it.  Yet,  from  othei: 
sources,  it  might  be  supposed,  posterity  would  derivQ 
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trustworthy  information  of  matters  of  such  public 
importance,  through  trials  so  public  as  those  which  _ 
ensued.  It  is  however  evident  that  Arrian  could 
find  no  other  guides  in  whom  to  have  any  confidence; 
and  apparently  we  may  trust  Plutarch  for  the  failure 
of  any  others  deserving  it,  since,  disposed  as  he  ge- 
nerally was  to  enlarge  on  such  matters,  though,  in 
his  too  usual  way,  he  has  undertaken  to  relate  words 
spoken,  the  least  likely  to  come  to  public  knowledge, 
yet  he  assists  not  with  a  syllable  Arrian's  brief  account 
of  the  very  interesting  public  circumstances.        < 

Ariiitobulus  and  Ptolemy,  as  Arrian  assures  us, 
concurred  in  relating  that  disloyalty  was  not  now  for 
the  first  time  imputed  to  Philotas.  He  had  been 
accused  of  treasonable  practices  so  long  before  as 
when  Alexander  was  in  Egypt.  Then  however  the 
accusation  seems  to  have  rested  on  mere  suspicion ; 
that  any  proof  was  ready  is  not  said.  Accordingly 
Alexuider's  generous  temper,  on  consideration  of  his 
intimacy  fi'om  infancy  with  Philotas,  his  respect  for 
Pbrmeoio,  and  the  ground,  in  his  mind,  for  believing 
both  above  suspicion,  would  not  allow  any  formal 
inquiry:  the  matter  dropped,  and  Philotas  continued 
to  be  trusted  with  high  command,  and  to  receive 
iiavors,  perhaps  extravagant. 

We  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  ohsci-ve  faction, 
for  iges,  violent  among  the  Macedonians.  In  cha- 
racter however  it  differed  from  that  among  the  Gre- 
cian republics.  The  contending  parties,  as  in  our 
own  country  formerly,  supported  different  families, 
competitors  for  the  throne;  the  constitution,  being 
also,  like  ours  of  old,  but  more  than  ours,  Iiregular 
and  undefined,  yet  having,  in  some  degree  like  ours, 
excellent  principles  of  freedom.  Among  those,  for- 
merly of  adverse  parlies,  admitted  to  favor  and  con- 
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CHAP,    fidence  by  the  generosity  of  Alexander,  we  have  seen 

-     "       some  making  an  ill  return;  of  whom  hia  kinsman 

Diod.  h  17.  Alexander  of  Lyncestis,  accused  by  Parmenio,  ia 

said  to  have  attended  the  army's  movements  as  a 

prisoner  now  for  three  years.     In  the  Macedonian 

court,  as  in  all  courts,  rivalship,  dissension,  contest^ 

though  of  less  violence  than  in  republics,  yet  were 

weeds  of  growth  not  to  be  pi-evented.    Even  gene* 

•  rosity  would  produce  trouble,  as  in  the  case  of  Alex* 

ander  of  Lyncestis,  and  whether  he  was  guilty  or  no ; 

one  party  imputing  crime  to  the  Lyncestian,  another 

envy,  and  false  or  exaggerated  accusation  to  Par- 

menio. 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  Parmenio's  fame  as  a 
general,  and  his  eminence  under  Philip  and  under 
Alexander,  that  concerning  either  his  political  or 
his  private  character  so  little  remains.  The  liberal 
and  perhaps  reasonable  inference  would  be,  that  in 
politics  he  was  honest  and  moderate,  and  in  private 
life  unexceptionable.  But  where  party  was  rife,  to 
be  wholly  clear  of  party  connexions,  and  of  their  in- 
fluence on  conduct,  would  hardly  be  possible*  The 
violence  and  indiscretion  of  either  an  adverse  or  a 
friendly  party  might  make  that  necessary  which  was 
not  within  his  inclination. 

To  mark  the  private  character  of  Philotas  we  are 
not  equally  without  anecdote.  In  what  rank  Par* 
mcnio  was  born  is  not  said,  but  probably  among  the 
higher.  An  over  early  promotion  to  the  highest 
among  subjects  appears  to  have  been  the  misfortune 
of  Philotas.  In  Alexander's  first  campaign  against 
the  northern  Europeans  he  held  the  command  of  all 
the  Upper  Macedonian  horse,  apparently  the  prin- 
cipal force  of  cavalry  in  the  Macedonian  sei*vice. 
From  the  flrst  arrival  of  the  army  in  Asia  we  find 
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him  in  militai-y  rank,  iind  in  ini]>oitancc  of  com-  skct. 
mauds,  inferior  hardly  to  any  but  his  father.  Thus  . 
situated,  nith  considerable  talents,  he  had  made  his 
militarrmentconspiciious.  Bnt  his  vanity  and  ostenta- 
tion arc  said  to  have  been  yet  more  conspicuous;  piul*.  J 
and  his  profusion  was  such  that  though,  as  Alex- 
ander's generosity  expanded  with  his  acquisitions, 
loaded  with  riches,  he  was  sometimes  without  means 
for  his  immediate  needs.  Through  his  generosity, 
his  vanity,  and  his  high  pretensions,  he  had  numerous 
adherents,  but  also  numerous  enemies.  Among  in- 
staxices  of  his  arrogance  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
talking  of  his  father's  deeds  and  his  own:   '  What 

*  would  Philip  have  been  without  Parmenio,  or  Alex- 

*  ander  without  Philotas?'  Parmenio  himself,  it  is 
related,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  his  in- 
tliaeretion,  though  partial  to  his  merit,  reproved  him 
on  some  occasion,  saying:    '  My  son,  be  less  emi- 

*  iient.'" 

The  weight  of  Parmenio's  family,  in  political  as 
welt  as  in  military  aflaii's,  must  have  been  great;  him- 
self the  second  man  in  the  army  and  the  kingdom; 
his  eldest  son  inferior  only  to  himself;  and  two  other 
sons,  Nicanor  and  Hector,  holding  high  military 
rank.  When  Alexander  advanced  northward,  Par- 
menio had  been  left  with  the  chief  command  in 
Media ;  a  trust  of  the  more  importance,  as  Alexander 
bad  ftllowed  himself  little  time  for  arranging  the 
afbin  of  that  extensive  and  rich  kingdom,  to  which 
he  nust  in  prudence  look  for  means  of  retreat,  should 
any  adversity  make  retreat  necessary.  Parmenio, 
thus  in  the  most  critical  detached  command,  was  in 
the  situation  in  which   we  have    commonly  hefore 
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CHAP,  seen  him.  But  it  is  observable,  in  Arrian's  narratiye« 
'  that,  since  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Philotas  is  less  men- 
tioned, and  Craterus  was  become  the  general  in  whom 
Alexander  showed  most  confidence.  Probably  the 
concurrence  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  may  be  trusted 
for  the  enmity  they  assert  to  have  existed  between 
Craterus  and  Philotas.  But  family  calamity,  which 
Paimenio  had  been  su£Pering,  may  have  somewhat 
lessened  that  family  weight  which  arises  from  com- 
bined  influence.  One  of  his  sons.  Hector,  had  re- 
cently fallen  in  battle.  Another,  Nicanor,  had  since 
died  of  sickness.  Alexander's  disposition  to  a  ge- 
nerous sympathy  however  did  not  fail  on  that  occa- 
sion. In  his  eagerness  for  the  prosecution  of  war 
against  Bessus,  denying  rest  to  himself,  he  had  given 
leave  for  Philotas  to  remain  in  Parthia,  where  his 
brother  died,  to  do,  in  funeral  obsequies,  all  honor  to 
his  memory. 
^,2c  Philotas  had  rejoined  the  army,  when  he  was  sud- 

denly arrested  on  accusation  of  high  treason.  Caution 
was  evidently  deemed  requisite  in  measures,  even  the 
most  rigidly  legal,  against  the  heir  of  a  family  so 
eminent,  and  among  a  large  party  in  the  army  so 
popular.  The  proceedings  against  him  appear  to 
have  been  strictly  according  to  the  Macedonian  law. 
But  that  law,  though  proposed  to  give  the  utmost 
security  to  innocence  against  official  power,  being  the 
-law  of  an  unlettered  people,  was  favorable  to  hasty 
decision.  Communication  with  Parmenio  was  avoided, 
while  Philotas,  with  others,  accused  as  accomplices, 
were  brought  to  trial.  The  manner  of  the  trial  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Grecian 
kingdoms  of  Homer's  age,  and  hardly  differing,  in 
essential  matters,  from  what,  derived  from  the  times 
of  regal  government  in  Attica,  had  ever  since  pre- 
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vailed  in  the  Athenian  republic.  All  the  Mace- 
Honians  of  the  army  were  assembled  as  the  jury.  - 
The  king  himself,  as  in  our  Ian*,  was  the  prosecutor, 
and,  as  appears  to  have  remained  regular  under  the 
Macedonian  constitution,  though  ours,  consulting 
better  both  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  safety 
of  the  subject,  has  for  centuries  disallowed  it,  Alex- 
ander himself  arraigned  the  accused,  who  himself 
pleaded  his  own  defence.  Witnesses  were  then  heard ; 
the  multitudinous  court  pronounced  sentence  of 
death;  and  those  who  gave  the  verdict  were  the  exe- 
cutioners, proceeding,  it  appears,  immediately,  to 
pierce  the  condemned  with  their  javelins.  In  this 
hasty  consummation  only  is  marked  a  difference 
from  Athenian  practice;  a  difference  not  creditable 
to  the  Macedonian  law,  but  on  the  contrary,  a 
striking  relic  of  barbarism ;  yet,  in  character,  so  far 
consonant  with  the  rest  of  the  proceeding  as  to  mark 
itwlf  a  feature  of  a  free  constitution.'- 

'*  Diodorus  says  that  Philotas  was  put  to  torture,  and,  in  his 
Miffniii^,cx>nfessed  the  crime  imputeil  to  him.  Ciutiuj,  whether 
inventing  himself,  or  profiting  Ironi  the  ingenuity  of  some  one 
of  the  many  Greek  writers  of  Aiexiuidcr's  history,  whose  works, 
in  hia  time  extant,  are  now  lost,  has  wrought  the  triul  of  Pliilotas, 
with  attending  circumstances,  into  nearly  a  complete  tragedy. 
Plntan-h  also  gives,  in  his  way,  some  scenic  representation, 
hwdly  of  probability  enough  for  tragic  poetry,  and  utterly  unfit 
to  be  asserted  as  history. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  torture  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
cmfeasion  from  accused  persons  lias  been  extensively  used,  to 
the  disgrace  of  almost  every  known  sort  of  government ;  and 
probably  enough  the  Alacedonian  may  have  warranted  torture. 
But  Arrian's  account  strongly  implies  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  applying  torture  to  Philotas.  Indeed  it  seems  to  alFord 
conviction  ihat  the  whole  story  of  the  confession  has  been  ex- 
i^gerated  by  the  ingenuity  ur  the  interestedness  of  some,  and 
pvrliapa  altered  by  the  carelessness  ul'ulliers,  uf  the  writti's  whom 
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CHAP.  Amoi^  those  brought  to  trial  with  Philotas  were 
.  Amyntas,  Attalus,  and  Simmias,  sons  of  Andromenes, 
who  all  held  high  rank  in  the  army.  Polemon,  their 
brother,  immediately  on  receiving  information  of  the 
arrest  of  Philotas,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was,  had 
fled.  This  circumstance  made  very  unfavorable  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  numerous  jury ;  yet 
the  three  tried  so  defended  themselves  that  they  were 
acquitted.  Amyntas  then  requested  that  he  m^ht  be 
permitted  to  seek  his  fngitive  brother,  confident,  he 
said,  of  his  innocence,  and  of  his  own  power  to  per- 
suade him  to  return  and  stand  his  triaL  The  assembly 
assented;  Amyntas  went,  and  on  the  same  day  re- 
turned with  Polemcm.  Thus,  says  the  historian,  even 
the  suspicion,  that  might  have  adhered  to  all,  was 
done  away;  and  Alexander,  whose  great  mind  evi- 
dently was  always  averse  to  suspicion,  continued  to 
Amyntas  the  high  command  he  held.^ 

Diodorus^  Curtius  and  Plutarch  followed.  Whatever  confessioii 
Philotas  made,  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  no  doubt  would  have 
known^  and  are  not  likely  to  have  been  backward  to  rqiort ;  for 
they  were  evidently  not  of  Parmenio's  party.  NeverlheicaB  ihej 
concurred  in  relating  that  Philotas  denied  the  imputation  of 
having  infcnrmation  of  a  plot  against  Alexander  which  he  never 
revealed ;  and  Arrian,  who  shows  himself  to  have  been  anxious 
to  discover  and  to  relate  all  that  could  be  ascertained  conoeming 
this  interesting  transaction,  appears  to  have  given  no  credit  to 
any  account  of  any  confession  made  by  him.  CoDoeming  three 
most  important  points  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  all  extant  accounts 
agreeing :  first,  that  the  trial  was  public,  by  the  assembled  Ma- 
cedcmians  of  the  army ;  secondly,  diat  the  condemnatioii  was 
pronounced  by  a  majority ;  and  thirdly,  that  this  mtqaritj  them- 
selves carried  their  own  sentences  into  execution. 

^*  Arrian,  more  concise  concerning  the  trial  of  Philotas,  in 
speaking  afterward  of  that  of  Amyntas,  which  appears  to  have 
followed  immediately,  confirms  the  description  of  the  criminal 
courts  given  by  Curtius,  as  consisting,  according  to  the  ancient 
Macedonian  law,  of  all  the  Af  acedonians  of  the  army.     *AXX* 


In  the  usual  failure  of  Arrian,  for  such  matters,  wc  sect. 
have  only,  from  Diodorus,  a  ver^  succinct  account  _ 
of  legal  proceedings  against  Parmenio.  That  eminent 
mui,  he  8ays,  absent,  was  arraigned  before  the  same 
numerous  tribunal  which  condemned  Philotas.  His 
friends  in  the  anny  were  allowed  to  plead  in  his  de- 
fence, and  there  was  much  contest  in  speeches.  A 
majority  at  length  pronounced  condemnation."  This 
was  a  mode  of  proceeding  authorized  by  the  law  and 
practice  of  Athens,  and  probably  of  most,  if  not  all, 
Grecian  republics.  It  may  therefore,  on  the  authority 
of  Diodorus,  not  unreasonably  be  believed  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian  kingdom,  a  branch  from  the  great  root 
whence  the  Grecian  republics  spmng.  Indeed  it  is  not 
wide  in  principle  from  our  own  law  of  parliamentary 
impeachment;  for  the  portion  of  the  Macedonian 
people  forming  the  anny,  when  regularly  called  to- 
gether by  the  king,  as  a  popular  assembly,  appears  to 
hare  been,  by  the  Macedonian  constitution,  a  sove^ 
reign  assembly.  That,  in  Alexander's  army,  a  power- 
ful party  desired  the  ruin  of  both  Pannenio  and  Phi- 
Istai  is  implied  in  all  accounts.  Proof  of  guilt,  against 
even  the  son,  Arrian  seems  rather  to  have  doubted ; 
and  against  the  father  he  appears  to  have  known  of 
nothing  beyond  suspicion.     What  authority  Curtius  c> 

iC  yt  £ry  raic  AitX^I^,  irofniya^  rif v  iimif,  iiat  ilniXoy^ 
r  UAKEAOSl  KopTipAt,  tt^trat  1%  airi'ac'  "■•  tl-Bvc 
y  T^  {n~X>)(n'f ,  qf^MmF  affdTJral  01  IXBtlv  capo  ruv 
■la;  MAREAONE££vrx*^u'<>'-  Air.  1.  3.  c  37- 
Dinionw,  ■  omtury  and  a  iutfbefore  Arrian,  expreewd  hiiuBclf 
t«  ihr  Mine  purpote,  Tifr  tpiviy  role  MAKEA021  (a  'AXi£d>^poc) 
taitynta.  L  17-  C-  79>  More,  to  the  same  purpose,  occurs  in  the 
imtfiiUowing  note. 

TwSr  ^Airrv»,  cai  rii-  raraiTtaOivTw,  5<iyaTvy,iyiih  •"•'W'X'  n«p- 
OknLI.  17-c.  80. 
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CHAP,    may  have  had  for  his  different  conclusion  we  fail  to 

learn.     Those  writers  however  concur  in  indicating 

that  measures  of  severity  against  a  man  in  Parmenio's 
^^hT  ^^^^^^^^^  were  not  to  be  taken  without  hazard,  re- 
c  1.         quiring  much  caution  in  proceeding.  Indeed  the  cir- 
of  thii  Hiat!  cumstauccs,  formerly  noticed,  of  the  arrest  of  Alex- 
ander of  Lyncestis,  on  Parmenio's  accusation,  mark 
the  necessity  of  deference  to  general  opinion,  in  a 
Macedonian  army,  on  such  an  occasion.     Arrian,  in 
his  usually  simple  manner,  reporting  facts  without 
cW'^    comment,  says,  that  Polydamas,  of  the  order  of  royal 
companions,  was  sent  into  Media,  with  instructions 
for  the  generals  Oleander,  Sitalces,  and  Menides, 
who  apparently  had  been  commanding  under  Par- 
menio.     They  were  authorized  now  to  command  in 
chief;   and,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  to   them, 
Parmenio  suffered  death.  *^ 

From  Arrian  we  have  no  farther  account  of  the 
Lyncestian  Alexander,  son  of  Aeropus,  than  that,  on 
^^thb  Hist!  ^^c"^^^^'^  preferred  by  Parmenio,  as  formerly  related, 
when  the  king  Alexander  was  in  Lycia,  he  was  re- 
moved from  a  situation  of  high  military  command^ 

>'  Diodorus,  in  his  account  of  Parmenio's  condemnation  and 
death,  with  his  usual  honesty,  shows  vacillation  between  different 
reports  before  him,  from  different  parties,  of  the  merits  of  which 
he  felt  himself  unable  to  judge,  and  yet  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge so  much.  After  having  related  that  Parmenio  was 
condemned  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  army,  (which,  as  a 
very  public  matter,  was  probably  not  denied  by  writers  of  any 
party,)  he  says,  that  Alexander,  sending  men  upon  swift  camels, 
to  arrive  before  report  of  the  executicm  of  Philotas  could  reach 
Parmenio,  llapfAtyiiaya  i^Xoif^oyriaE,  1.  17.  c.  80.  This  expression 
enough  marks  itself  as  derived  from  an  adverse  party,  and  yet 
perhaps  not  very  falsely  describes  the  manner  of  the  business 
which,  however  uncreditable  for  a  regular  government,  may 
liave  had  large  warrant  from  such  law  as  precedent  may  have 
established  among  the  Macedonians. 


MUsrSRS  TO  QFELI.  DISCXWTFNT. 
and  imprisoned.     But  Diodorus  and  Curtius  concur    sect. 

in  reporting  that,  having  remained  a  prisoner  three 

years,  he  was  now  brought  to  trial  before  the  sawe 
nnmerous  tribunal  which  condemned  I'hilotas;  and, 
receiving  sentence  of  death,  was  executed.  That  any 
community  in  crime  was  imputed  to  them,  does  not 
appear;  and  if  credit,  which  there  seems  no  reason 
for  denying,  should  be  given  to  the  concurring  ac- 
counts of  those  writers,  the  probability  may  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  son  of  Aeropus  was  a  sacrifice  re- 
quired by  the  partisans  of  Parmenlo  and  FLilotas. 

Arrian's  eminent  situation,  under  the  despotism  of 
Roman  emperors,  might  occasion  for  him  no  small 
amount  of  necessity  for  forbearance  on  civil  and  po- 
litical subjects,  even  in  treating  of  centnrics  long 
past ;  and  thence  it  may  be  that  we  have  so  little  light 
irom  him  on  such  subjects^  a  deficiency  in  his  history 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  There  is  indeed  no  ap- 
pearance that  he  has  suppressed  any  fact  reported  by 
those  whom  he  has  professed  principally  to  trust ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  also  were  in  situations 
to  make  it  not  only  imprudent,  hut  highly  improper, 
to  publish  all  that  might  come  to  their  knowledge. 
lo  the  deficiency  therefore  of  their  accounts,  what 
has  been  transmitted  by  ancient  writers,  less  informed 
than  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  and  less  judicious 
than  Arrian,  yet  having  before  them  what  does  not 
remain  to  us,  may  deserve  some  attention  here.  Dio- 
dorus reports  measures  taken,  as  necessary  to  stem 
the  ebullition  of  discontent  arising  from  the  execution 
of  Parmenio.  Those  of  the  army,  who  by  their  con- 
duct in  the  judiciary  assembly,  or  otherwise,  had 
manifested  a  disposition  adverse  to  the  king's  counsels, 
were  noted:  to  discover  the  less  openly  indicated 
purposes  and  sentiments  of  others,  letters  directed  for 
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CHAP.   Macedonia  were  opened.     Thus,  he  says,  the  com- 

munication  of  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  from  the  army 

to  the  people  at  home  was  checked.  And  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  army  itself, 
through  daily  conversation,  the  discontented  were 
drafted  from  their  several  divisions,  and  formed  into 
one  separate  body,  with  an  approp  riatetitle;  a  title 
not  to  be  with  certainty  translated,  but  seeming  to 
refer  to  their  failure  in  constitutional  deference  to 
the  decision  of  the  assembly  of  the  army,  consti- 
tutionally held  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  state.  ^^  Of  these  matters  no  mention 
is  made  by  Arrian ;  and  that  the  Macedonian  generals, 
his  favorite  authorities,  would  avoid  them,  is  likely. 
But  he  relates  measures  of  a  character  to  corroborate 
Arr.  L  3.  what  the  elder  historian  has  reported.  The  eommand 
of  that  superior  and  numerous  body  of  horse,  called 
the  King's  Companions,  was  thought,  he  says,  too 
great  a  trust  to  be  any  longer  committed  to  one  officer. 
Being  therefore  divided,  one  division  was  given  to 
Hephaestion  son  of  Amyntor,  the  other  to  Clitus,  son 

*'  *Ar^*iv  T&yfia.  Diod.  1.  17*  c  80.  This  title^  according 
to  Diodorus^  was  given^  or  warranted,  by  Alexander  himself. 
The  authors  of  the  ancient  Universal  History  have  translated  it 
the  turbulent  battalion.  It  is  rendered  in  Rhodoman's  Latin 
translation^  adopted  by  Wesseling^  cokors  extraordinaria,  and 
explained^  conjecturally^  in  Wesseling's  note^  Fortoise  quod 
seortum  cohortem  hanc  a  ceteris  tendere  rex  jusserit.  The  title 
turbulent  apparently  would  have  been  ill  fixed  by  authority,  as 
its  tendency  would  be  rather  to  stimulate  the  turbulence  which 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  measure  to  stifle.  Possibly  the  word 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  military  situation  in  whi<!h  die 
dnits  were  placed,  as  the  Latin  translator  and  the  learned 
annotator  have  imagined;  or  possibly  it  may  rather  have  been 
applied,  as  supposed  in  the  text,  to  dieir  conduct  in  their  civil 
capacity,  as  members  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  army,  failing 
in  constitutional  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  majority; 
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of  Dropidas;  both  among  Alexander's  most  eon-  sect. 
fidential  favorites.  Not  long  after,  suspicion  being  ' 
entertained  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  body- 
guard, that  he  had  participated  in  the  councils  of  Phi- 
lotas,  or  perhaps  was  among  those  discontented  at  his 
fate,  he  was  removed  from  that  confidential  situation ; 
and  Ptolemy,  the  historian,  afterward  king  of  Egypt, 
gained  promotion,  being  appointed  in  his  room.  It 
is  thus  made  evident  that  Ptolemy  was  not  of  the 
party  of  Parmenio  and  Philotas.  Doubtful  then  as 
history  has  left  their  guilt,  doubtful  also  as  remains  that 
of  theLyncestian  prince,  whose  accuser  Parmenio  was, 
it  seems  altogether  likely  that  Alexander,  in  very 
difficult  and  hazardous  circumstances,  took  nearly 
that  course,  which,  as  far  as  human  prudence  could 
dedde,  those  circumstances  imperiously  required,  and 
the  Macedonian  law  warranted. 
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CHAPTER  LL 

Alexander's  fifth*  campaign  in  Asia,  which  cam- 
pleted  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire. 

SECTION  I. 

Natural  and  political  circumstances  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Rebellion  of  Satibarzanes.  Paropamisan 
Alexandria  founded,  Asiatic  recruits  to  Alexander's  army.^ 

CHAP.  Among  events  so  originating  from  party  interests, 
^^'  and  so  necessarily  distressing  to  numerous  individuals, 
irritation  to  the  public  mind  could  not  fail,  nor  would 
immediately  cease.  Parties  would  remain  adverse  to 
each  other,  and  some  among  them  perhaps  adverse 
to  the  king  himself.  To  leave  the  army  then  in 
leisure  to  brood  upon  the  past  could  not  be  prudent, 
even  had  it  been  Alexander's  disposition,  or  had  there 
not  remained  an  enemy  holding  means  with  inclina- 
tion to  disturb  his  yet  unsettled  empire. 

[*  See  extract  from  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  preceding 
the  Index.^ 

»  Arrian^  little  attentive  to  chronology,  noticing  neither  the 
Olympiads  nor  the  years  of  Rome^  yet  relating  events  generally 
in  the  course  in  which  they  occurred,  and  sometimes  mentioning 
seasons,  has  pretty  satisfactorily  distinguished  the  ^we  first  years 
of  Alexander's  reign.  The  two  next  are  less  marked  by  him, 
and  those  following  less  still.  For  Diodorus,  the  beginning  of 
the  Ol3rmpian  year  at  Midsummer,  dividing  thus  the  principal 
season  of  military  operations,  has  been  a  stumbling-block;  and 
his  purpose  of  a  concise  abridgment  of  universal  history  would 
ill  allow  him  to  give  every  event  exactly  to  its  day.  In  failure 
of  other  assistance,  nevertheless,  we  are  often  reduced  to  draw 
from  him  as  we  best  may,  and  rejoice  in  what  he  affords. 


NORTUEAN  TEBSIAN  FBOTtKCES. 


Tlie  views  of  Bcssus  and  his  associates  were  grcjitly 
favored  by  the  circumstances  natural  and  political  of  _ 
that  considerable  portion  of  the  Persian  empire  in 
which  they  had  held  the  chief,  and,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  hereditary  commands.  The  mountain-range,  st™i>.  l  is.  " 
which,  under  various  ancient  names, Taurus,Caucasus,  cuaub^' 
Eaiodus,  Imaus,  and  others,  extends,  from  the  west,  f'^"' ' 
as  Arrian  has  observed,  through  Asia,  as  far  as  Asia 
was  in  his  time  known,  is  supposed,  from  modern  ob- 
serration,  to  chmpiete  its  course  unbroken,  through 
China,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Comparatively  narrow 
within  Lesser  Asia,  it  spreads  in  Armenia ;  which  in  smb.  i. 
Strabo's  description  consists  of  many  nioimtnins,  and  tc^i, 
many  highland  plains.  Contracted  then,  on  the  north  "^  ^mw 
of  Media,  it  spreads  again  in  advancing  toward  India ; 
in  some  parts  so  unbroken  in  its  height  as  to  seem  a 
great  island,  or  even  a  continent  set  upon  a  continent. 
From  the  narrower  part,  where  it  approaches  the 
Caspian  sea,  a  large  branch  stretches  soutliward, 
almost  to  the    Indian  ocean,   forming  the  eastern 
boatulary  of  ancient  Media  and  Peisia.     Eastward 
then  of  this  extensive  highland  country  is  a  sHudy 
desert,  not  equalling  those  of  Africa,  hut  far  greater 
than  that  oHen  called  the  (ireut  Desert,  which  divides 
Mesopotamia  from  Syria.    Extending  fifteen  degrees 
of  longitude  and  ten  of  latitude,  it  reaches  eastward 
to  India,  southward  to  the  ocean.    Report  went  that 
it  bad  b(»;n  the  grave  of  every  army  attempting  to 
cross  it;  among  which  one  of  the  great  Cyrus,  and, 
though  not  impossible,  yet  rather  more  against  pro- 
babilitir,  one  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire,  the   great  queen  Scmiramis,  arc    mentioned. 
Communication  thus,  from  the  body  of  the  empire, 
and  its  three  capitals,  with  the  uortlieni  provinces 
ws«  limited  and  hazardous. 
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CHAP.       Those  northern  provinces  were  of  great  extent,  and 

variously  important.  Bactria  or  Bactriana,  the  satrapy 

of  Bessns,  while  a  subject,  was  a  large  country,  popu* 
lous  and  eminently  fruitful.  Strabo  says  it  gave 
abundantly  all  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
earth,  except  olives,  and  whatever  else  could  ill  bear 
severe  winter  cold.  Its  limits,  as  those  of  all  these 
provinces,  unless  where  a  great  river  marked  them, 
^pear  to  have  been  but  uncertainly  known  to  the 
most  inquisitive  and  best  informed  ancient  writers; 
and  the  names  of  many,  taken  by  Grecian  ears  from 
Asiatic  mouths,  or  by  Grecian  pens  from  Asiatic 
alphabets,  are  found  so  variously  written  as  to  leave 
it  often  uncertain  whether,  by  names  of  di£Perent 
orthography,  the  same  country  or  another  has  been 
intended.  Sogdia,  or  Sogdiana,  north  of  Bactria, 
bordered  on  Scythia.  Westward,  the  principal  names 
are  Parthia,  Daa,  and  Hyrcania.  Southward  was 
Paropamisus,  for  its  extent  eminent  among  those 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  of  the  character 
which  the  concisely  expressive  language  of  Greece 
described  by  the  one  word  oropedion,  ^  which  may  be 
translated  a  highland  plain.  Southward  of  this,  in  a 
line  from  west  to  east,  were  Zaranga,  apparently  the 
same  which  is  found  otherwise  written  Drangia  and 
Drangiana,  and  perhaps  Dragogia,  unless  Dragc^ia 
were  a  name  for  the  country  of  the  Ariasps,  beyond 
which,  eastward,  Arachosia  extended  to  India.  All 
these  countries  partook  of  the  character  of  Strabo'a 
oropedion,  highland-plain,  though  less  lofty  than 
Paropamisus,  and  all  bordered  southward  on  the 
Great  Desert.  Westward  then  of  Paropamisus  was 
the  large  and  highly  fruitful  province  of  Aria,  Areia, 

-  'OpoTTi^ia.     Strab.  1.  11.  p.  520. 
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or  Ariana,  bordering,  ntHth-eastward,  on  Bactris,  and, 
in  the  op]>osite  direction,  reaching  the  Caspian  Gate;  - 
the  Tliennopylie  of  these  parts,  being  the  principal 
pass  for  communication  with  Metlia  and  the  body  of 
the  empire.  By  position  therefore,  aa  well  as  by 
produce  and  population.  Aria  was  of  great  importance. 
In  all  these  countries  moreover  the  people,  widely 
difierent  in  character  from  those  of  the  south,  were 
uniTersally  bred  to  the  use  of  anns.  Nevertheless  in 
the  lowlands  they  were  civilized,  and  their  country 
b^hly  cultivated.  Aria,  still  more  than  Bactria, 
was  celebrated  for  fruitfulness,  and  especially  for  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  wines.  The  people 
of  the  adjoining  province  of  Zaranga,  or  Drangia, 
though  a  highland  country,  urc  marked  as  a  ciriltzed 
race,  by  Strabo's  information  that  they  lived  in  the 
Persan  manner,  except,  as  he  says,  that  they  had 
little  wine,  the  climate,  apparently,  denying  the  pro- 
doctioti. 

We  have  observed,  in  the  account  of  Alexander's 
courae  through  the  Lesser  or,  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  the  Hither  or  the  Lower  Asia,  the  turbulent  and 
predatory  character  of  the  people  of  the  extensive 
highlands  of  that  country;  not  widely  different,  it 
must  be  confessed,  from  what,  in  many  lively  pictures, 
from  the  candid  pen  of  Xenophon,  we  have  seen  cx- 
tensirely  that  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  It  may  be 
advantageous  to  add  here  Strabo's  account  of  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Greater,  the  Farther,  or  the 
Upper  Asia. 

Westward  of  the  Caspian  Gate,  toward  the  borders 
of  Armenia,  the  Mards  and  other  highlanders, 
brought  by  Alexander  to  submission  in  his  course 
through  that  country,  have  been  already  noticed. 
Southward,  along  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia, 
c  2 
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CHAP,    the  mountains  dividing  those  rich  regions  from  the 
_  Great  Desert  were  held  by  various  hordes,  of  which 


8tnb.Lii.  also  some  have  already  occurred  for  notice.  Their 
territories  differing  in  fruitfulness  of  soil  and  tem- 
perature of  air,  their  wants,  and  so  their  mode  of  life 
and  of  policy,  in  some  degree  differed;  but  they  were 
all  more  or  less  freebooters.  The  Cossays,  on  the  east 
of  Media,  were  all  bred  from  infancy  to  the  use  of  the 
bow  'y  and  for  the  supplyof  their  wants  and  luxuries,  be-« 
yond  what  their  soil  spontaneously  afforded,  and  what 
they  might  get  by  hunting,  they  depended  almost 
wholly  upon  robbery.  The  Parsetacs  were  not  with- 
out agriculture,  but  still  they  were  robbers.  Elymasa, 
southward,  had,  among  its  mountains,  some  fine  vales, 
well  cultivated:  it  was  altogether  the  most  varied 
and  most  fiiiitful  of  the  highland  countries.  The 
military  hordes,  holding  these  countries,  had  each  its 
chief;  for  military  hordes  must  acknowledge  a  chief. 
However  then  occasionally,  or  perhaps  some  of  them 
hereditarily,  at  variance  with  one  another,  they  would 
also  occasionally  unite,  when  defence  required,  or 
when  opportunity  for  profit  invited.  The  Elymaeans, 
strab.  L  15.  having  the  best  country,  and  most  practising  hus- 
^'  bandry,  had  probably  also  the  best  policy.     Their 

8trmb.L  11.  chief  is  Said,  at  one  time,  whether  before  or  afler 
p.  624.  Alexander  appears  uncertain,  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  thirteen  thousand  men  from  other  hordes, 
in  addition  to  his  own,  in  a  march  into  Susiana  and 
Babylonia.  All  these  people  had  been  brought  to 
acknowledge  submission  to  Alexander;  but  a  sub- 
mission no  longer  to  be  depended  on  than  while  the 
strong  hand  of  power  was  impending  over  them. 

Those  highland-plain  provinces,  which  extended 
eastward  from  Aria  to  India,  with  Paropamisus  on  the 
north,  and  the  Great  Desert  on  the  south,  were  held 
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by  people  who,  as  more  following  agriculture,  were    sect. 
more  tlbposed  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbours.         ' 

To  have  secure  command  of  this  country,  while  he  1 

proceeded  northward  against  Bessus,  was  important  I 

for  Alexander.     Rugged  highlands  formed  a  line  of  I 

separation  for  all  this  northern  part  of  the  empire  I 

from  the  still  larger  and  richer  portion  which  more  I 

patiently   acknowledged    his    sovereignty.       But    it  I 

appears  that  he  had  a  farther  object.  The  Indian  I 
prince  who,  of  his  own  free  motion,  as  we  have  seen,  ^J^aaM 
wnt  in  bonds  to  Alexander  the  fugitive  satrap  of            M 

Zaranga,   Barsaentes,  the  associate  of  Bessus,  thus  ■ 

marked  himself  for  no  friend  to  Bessus.     Probably,  I 

their  territories  joining,  they  had  been  at  variance;  I 

and  the  Indian,  dreadiug  the  advancement  of  the  I 

aktrap  of  Bactria  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Persian  I 

empire,  was  anxious  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  I 

great  conqueror,  his  enemy.  I 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  considerations  which  I 

induced  Alexander,  as  soon  as  the  revolt  of  Aria,  ex-  I 

CTted  by  the  faithless  satrap  Satibarzanes,  was  [|uellcd,  I 

instead   of  returning    directly    northward,    by   the  I 

western  side  of  Paropamisus,  into  Bactria,  to  proceed  ■ 

first  eastward,  to  the  provinces  southward  of  that  sin-  I 

gular  country.     Zaranga  or  Drangia  was  first  in  his  I 

way,  where  the  catastrophe  of  Philotas  and  Pannenlo  I 

and  the  Lyncestian  Alexander  had  occurred.  But,  I 
before  matters  were  so  settled  that  military  operations  b.  c.  sjb  I 
might  be  resumed,   autumn  was  already  advanced,          '    1 

and  the  country,  though,  according  to  the  latest  geo-  I 

graphical  inquiries,  included  within  the  thirty-fourth  I 

d^ree  of  northern  latitude,  and  thus  south  of  all  I 

Europe,  became  early  covered  with  snow.  I 

In  the  mild  climate  of  our  islands  very  few  persons,  I 

comparatively,  are  aware  of  the    degree  of  winter  I 
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CHAP,   cold  on  the  contiDent  Boathward,  even  in  the  oountries 
1 —  nearer  us,  Germany,  and  a  hirge  part  of  France 


itself;  though  to  those  who  have  visited  America  or 
China  vicissitudes  of  temperature  in  the  air,  of  a 
violence  hardly  known  anywhere  in  Europe,  will  be 
familiar.  But  even  within  Europe  the  account  of 
a  country,  not  ordinarily  visited  either  for  business 
or  curiosity,  by  a  very  intelligent  modem  author, 
who  had  held  high  office  there,  may  deserve  notice. 
Obt-iiLU  *  In  Walachia,'  which  is  in  the  latitude  nearly  of 
MoidaT.  *  Lombardy  and  the  south  of  France,  '  the  winter/ 
says  that  respectable  writer,  ^  is  long,  and  commonly 

*  very  severe.  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
^  dred  aud  seventy-nine,  though  little  snow  fell,  the 

*  quicksilver  in    Reaumur^s   thermometer  stood  at 

*  twenty  degrees  below  frost.  ^  Spring  begins  in 
^  April  i  in  July  and  August  the  heat  is  excessive. 
'  Excellent  wines  are  produced  in  great  abundance: 
^  but,  as  soon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  the  vines  are 

*  bent  to  the  ground,  and  covered  with  soil,  not  to 

*  be  exposed  to  the  air  again  till  spring.'*  Xenophon's 
Ch^  B.  4.  description  of  a  climate  some  degrees  southward  of 

Walachia,  yet  more  severe,  so  as  to  forbid  the  caL> 


'  Twenty  degrees  of  Reaumiir'a  thermometer  are  equal  to 
about  farty-Beven  of  Farenheit's:  an  amount  of  cold  nevdr 
experienced  in  any  part  of  Britain. 

*  Observazioni  storiche,  naturali,  e  politiche^  intomo  la 
Valachia  e  Moldavia^  printed  at  Naples  in  1788.  The  author, 
Raicewick^  by  birth  and  family  a  Transylvanian^  was  counsellor 
of  legation  fhm  the  court  of  Vienna  to  that  of  Naples^  where 
he  did  me  the  favor  to  present  me  with  bis  book.  He  had  been 
previously  secretary  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Constantinople 
and  afterward  principal  secretary  to  Ypselanti  prince  of  Wala^ 
chia.  With  a  singular  talent  for  acquiring  languages^  he  chose 
the  Italian  for  his  book,  and  has  had  the  approbation  of  Italian 
critics  for  his  style. 
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tnratioo  ot'the  vine,  of  which  he  had  exi>erieiice  in 
returning  from  Mesopotaniiawith  the  Cyrean  Greeks,  _ 
will  be  remembered.* 

Alexander  had  already  had  experience  enough  of 
the  climate  of  Caucasus  and  the  highlands  branching 
from  the  great  range,  to  be  not  unaware  of  what  was 
to  be  expected  among  them.  Eager  nevertheless 
in  his  purpose,  in  advanced  autumn  he  moved  from 
Zaranga  eastward.  In  the  adjoining  country  he  met 
with  apolitical  phenomenon  of  a  very  gratifying  kind, 
of  which  probably  be  was  not  without  previous 
intitDation.  The  small  nation  of  the  Ariasps,  or 
Agriasps,  differed  so  in  character  from  the  predatory 
faordcB  of  the  Asiatic  highlands  in  general  that  they 

*  .  .  .  .  Afxiyyoc  re  aal  Apnywyov^  iv  r^  TOjx^jf  irapa-i^aa/iiynt. 
tlaptv^vttro  It  sat  rovr'Apn^toirouc — 'EvijXdcti  koi  ruv  'IfJuvroHc 
tforjfiifOvc  Af>aj[iiroic-  Spfirami  ti  Tttvra  iftnj  S(i  j[«''''*t  " 
VoAXJiCt  Koi  £■>>■  &Tepi^  rwv  fnniStuuy,  i-ai  rwc  rpariwruv  rnXairv- 
flf,  iriXBt.  Arr.  1.  3.  c.  28. 

Thft  Immed  translator  of  Arrian,  Rooke,  would  give  nO 
Oe£t  to  this  passage  of  his  author;  '  The  country,'  he  says, 
in  «  TMrte  on  it,    'lies  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  fortieth 

*  df^nees  of  Utitude,  and  of  consfquence  could  not  he  much 
'  colder  tbmn  Greece  or  Italy.'  Common  as  such  error  is.  it 
Hoas  strange  that  a  man  of  learning  and  inquiry  should  so 
bc4dlj  maintain  it  Not  only  any  one  acquainted  with  Vir- 
gima  could  inform  him  better,  but,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  he 
night  have  fbund  admonition,  that  he  should  have  inquired 
briher  before  he  so  positively  asserted.  Under  the  article 
Trmperalure,  the  great  leiicographer  quotes  the  following 
]MU«agc    IVom    Brown's  travels.      '  There   may   be   as   much 

*  diflovnce,  aa  to  the  Temperature  of  the  air,  and  as  to  heat 

*  and  c<ild,  i»  one  mile  as  in  leu  deuces  of  latitude ;  and  he 
'  tlHt  vould  cool  faJmseU*  in  summer  bad  better  go  up  to  the 
'  top  of  the  next  hill,  than  remove  into  a  far  more  northern 

*  caaMrj.'  Brown's  Travels  quoted  under  the  article  Tem- 
peraUirt. 

Rooke's  numerous  notes  indeed,  unless  for  his  laborious  col- 
laljou  ofCurtius  with  Arrian,  are  rarely  of  any  value. 


\ 
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CHAP,    were  renowned  for  honesty  and  good  faith.     Arrian 
^''      says,  meaning  it  evidently  as  high  eulogy,  that  they 
Arr.  1. 3.     Were  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Greeks.    According  to 
st^b.  1. 16.  tradition,  the  great  Cyrus,  when  he  marched  through 
CmtoL*^   their  country  to  make  war  on  the  Scythians,  was  so 
i>iod.  L  17.  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  that  he  gave  them  the 
title  of  Welldoers ;  which  had  prevailed  so  as  nearly 
to  have  superseded  their  ancient  name.^  How  a  small 
horde  so  situated  should  have  acquired  this  superior 
character,  and  how,  under  a  government  so  failing  to 
afford  due  protection  to  its  best  subjects,  as  we  have 
seen  the  Persian,  they  should  have  maintained  it  and 
preserved  themselves,  is  matter  of  just  curiosity,  for 
which  however,  among  ancient  writers,  gratification 
Arr.  ut  ant  fails.  Alexander,  the  historian  proceeds  to  say,  halted 
^81*.    ^^  i^  th^ir  country  to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo  j 
and  their  rulers,  encouraged  by  his  expressed  satis- 
faction with  them,  requested  a  small  addition  to  their 
territory,  which  he  granted.     An  additional  proof  of 
his  favor  and  confidence  he  seems  to  have  given  them, 
in  committing  the  government  of  their  country  to 
imt^Curt.    *  Persian,  who,  according  to  Curtius,  had  been  secre- 
L  7.c3.     tary  to  the  late  king,  Darius,  not  leaving  any  military 
force  under  a  Grecian  commander  to  ensure  their 
fidelity  to  engagements. 

The  Ariasps  of  this  country,  as  the  learned  exa- 
miner of  the  historians  of  Alexander  has  observed, 
have  been  confounded  by  some  ancient  writers  with 
the  Arimasps  of  European  Scythia,  eminent  in  fable 
as  dwarf  human  monsters,  with  an  eye  only  in  the 
forehead,  who  waged  continual  war  with  brute  mon- 
sters, of  mixed  form,  beast  and  bird,  called  griffins, 

*  Of  the  Persian  word  we  are  not  informed^  the  Greek 
writers  all  using  the  translation  into  their  own  languag^^ 
Ei/£()y£rac. 
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or  gryphons.  Hence  the  existence  of  the  Welldoers 
has  been  called  in  question.'  Wherever  fable  is  found  - 
blended  with  history,  under  respectable  assurance  of 
its  antiquity,  some  foundation  tn  truth  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  suspected.  Extensive  tracts  of  moun- 
tain, and  their  inhabitants,  generally,  the  world  over, 
are  little  known  beyond  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Of  those  in  Europe,  the  Alps,  whose  valleys 
aJoue  afford  thoroughfare  to  Italy,  have  become  most 
familiar.  There  the  disease  of  the  swoln  throat 
prevails,  and  with  it  often  mental  weakness.  Those 
of  its  people  not  so  affected  are  generally  of  good 
persons,  and  strong  in  body  and  mind ;  and  even 
those  laboring  under  infirmity  of  either  have  been 
remarked  for  that  eccentric  wit,  which,  in  those  ages 
when  letters  were  neglected  and  even  despised  by 
the  higher  ranks,  was  so  in  request,  as  an  amusement 

'  If  Ihe  learned  examiner  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  has 
givm  way  somedmes  to  hasty  fancy,  the  liberal  reader,  con- 
UtleriDg  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  the  author's  early  age  when 
published,  will  make  allowance  for  it.  '  Leg  hi^oriens  d'Alex- 
■  andre  saisirent  avec  empresaemenl,'  he  says,  '  le  rapport  qu'il 
'  pouvoit  y  avoir  entre  les  Agriaapes  on  Ariaspes,  selon  Ptolo- 
'  mee,  {I.  6.  c.  19.)  et  les  Arimaspes.  peiiple  de  la  Scythie 
'  Euro|i£ene,  celebre  tant  par  les  fables  qu'en  avoit  debit^es 

•  Aristeaa  de  Proconnese  (Herod.  1.  4.  c.  11.  et  seq.)  que  par  le 
'  aecoora^u'ils  donnerent  aiut  Argonautes,  et  qui  leur  meriterent 
'  le  nom  d'Evergetes,  (Steph.  Byaant)  les  ecrivains — imagi- 

•  ncrent,  &c"  Exam.  Crit.  des  Hist.  d'Alex.  p.  214.  Strabo, 
as  weQ  »  Oiodorus,  agrees  with  Arrian  in  sober  account  of  the 
WrildaerB  of  this  neighbourhood  of  India.  The  concurrence  of 
Diodmis  and  Curtius  concerning  the  appointuent  of  a  satrap  to 
their  country,  though  ditFering  as  to  his  name,  yet  agreeing  so 
far  that  each  gives  him  a  Persian  name,  is  itself  considerable 
te^dnwiiy.  Altogether  then,  whatever  of  fable  may  have  been 
nixed  with  accounts  of  the  Ariasps  by  writers  whose  object  has 
been  amusement  for  the  fancy,  their  more  sober  history  is  so  far 
warranted  that  it  cannot  but  appear  ratlier  rash  for  a  modem  to 
treM  it  with  cunlempt. 
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CHAP,   of  courts  and  great  houses,  that  none  would  be  without 
'      its  fooL     Hence,  throughout  the  south  of  Germaayy 


the  proper  name  Tyrolese  has  become  the  common 
word  for  that  kind  of  witling;  as,  at  Paris,  Swiss  for 
a  porter,  and  Savoyard  for  a  chimney-sweeper.  But 
within  Europe  there  is  another  country,  less  knowx^ 
where  the  mdady  is  more  severe.  *  The  people  of  Argin^ 
Observ.  iDt  <  among  the  mountains  of  Walachia,'  in  the  account  of 
e  Mold,  the  respectable  writer  recently  noticed,  *  seem  hardly 
'  of  human  race:  less  than  four  feet  high,  such  is  the 

*  fleshy  protuberance  under  their  chins,  that  the  laige 

*  misshapen  head  seems  fixed  on  the  chest,  without 

*  the  intervention  of  a  neck ;    and   understanding 

*  fails.'  Nevertheless  Walachia  is  a  valuable  country, 
and  the  people,  not  thus  unfortunately  affected,  a 
respectable  race.  Whatever  then  may  be  thought  of 
the  European  dwarfs,  the  Arimasps,  objects  of  faUe, 
and  whether  there  may  or  may  not  have  been  any 
analogy  between  them  and  the  Walachians  of  Argis, 
or  between  either  them,  or  the  Walachians,  with  the 
Ariasps  between  Media  and  India,  it  cannot  but  be 
gratifying  to  the  investigator  of  eventful  history  to 
find,  among  other  testimonies,  that  of  so  able  and 
careful  an  inquirer  as  Arrian  to  the  character  of  the 
Asiatic  Welldoers. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  though 
hardly  reaching  the  middle  of  the  great  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, the  character  of  the  people,  and  of  their  go- 
vernment, spears  to  have  differed  from  those  of  the 
south  as  much  as  the  climate.  In  the  south,  the 
mass  of  the  population  consisted  of  husbandmen  and 
artizans,  utterly  unused  to  arms,  depending  upon  the 
ruling  powers  to  ensure  orderly  conduct  among  them- 
selves, and  to  protect  them  against  foreign  enemies. 
Here  government  was  despotic,  and  subjects  were 
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careless  nfaom  tJiey  served.  But,  in  the  north,  sect. 
vergiug  on  foreign  natious,  whose  trade  was  plunder 
and  war  their  delight,  circumstances,  compelling  every 
Dian  to  be  a  soldier,  compelled  also  the  rulers  to 
respect  the  subjects.  Where  every  man  bears  arms 
there  must  be  respect  for  the  multitude;  there  must, 
whatever  form  the  government  may  have,  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  freedom ;  and  the  conduct  which 
rulers  find  necessary  will  attach  the  people  to  them. 
Alexander  found  early  proof  of  this.  Satibai'zanes, 
bis  late  satrap  of  Aria,  faithless  in  promise,  but  bold 
and  perae^'eritig  in  enterprise,  on  being  surprised  by 
his  rapidity,  so  as  to  be  obliged  presently  after  en- 
gaging the  Arian  people  in  revolt,  to  abandon  them, 
had  fled  to  Beasus.  While  then  Alexander  was  busied 
frith  his  various  measures  for  securing  his  command 
of  the  countries  southward  of  Bactria,  Satibarzanes, 
obtaimug  a  body  of  two  thoiif<and  horse  from  his  new 
•dreretgn,  returned  into  ^\na-,''  and,  such  was  the 
nspect  for  him  among  tlie  people,  or  such  their 
avernon  to  a  foreign  dominion,  that  he  engaged  them 
a  aecond  time  in  revolt. 

Alexander  did  not  judge  it  necessary  now  again  to 
interrupt  the  prosecution  of  his  concerted  measures 
by  returning  himself  to  oppose  this  new  insurrection. 
With  two  Macedonians,  Erygyius  and  Caranus,  he 
appointed  two  eminent  Persians,  Artabazus,  so  often 
before  mentioned,  and  Phrataphcmes,  his  satrap  of 
Parthia,  to  conduct  the  war  in  Aria.  Satibarzanes 
meanwhile  had  collected  such  a  force  as  to  venture 
to  meet  them  in  battle,  and  maintain  sharp  contest.  Ar.  l  s.  I 
With  that  impatience,  distinguishing  Asiatic  from  "■ "" 


■  ^ma  is  die  cirthiigra|diy  in  our  copies  of  Arriali:  intboaeot' 
Stnbo  il  i*  jtiia,  but  mure  coiamonly  Ariana. 
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CHAP.    European  minds,  he  seems  to  have  resolved  to  conquer 
or  die.     Instead  then  of  attending,  with  the  just 


coolness  of  a  general,  to  the  conduct  of  those  under 
him,  who  were  yet  maintaining  an  action  of  doubtful 
issue,  he  sought  personal  conflict  with  the  opposing 
commander;  attacking  Erygyius,  he  was  killed  by 
his  hand.  The  Arians  then  universally  fled,  and  no 
farther  resistance  appears  to  have  been  made  through- 
out their  country. 

Meanwhile  Alexander  proceeded  eastward,  through 
Arachosia  to  the  confines  of  India,  the  whole  way, 
according  to  the  concurring  accounts  of  historians^ 
over  snow,  -No  opposition  is  mentioned,  even  in  the 
Persian  provinces.  In  India,  as  already  observed^  it 
seems  probable  that  his  object  was  rather  negotiation 
than  war,  and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded.  But 
he  had  now  had  sufficient  evidence  that,  for  these 
northern  countries,  quiet  could  not  be  provided  with 
the  same  ease,  or  by  the  same  methods,  as  for  the 
southern.  The  singular  region  called  Paropamisus 
divided  Arachosia  from  Bactria.  Probably  his  in« 
formation  was  good  on  which  he  grounded  his  reso* 
lution  to  proceed  thither  for  winter  quarters.  On 
Arr.  ut  nnt  |;iig  higher  grouuds  projected  from  the  mountains 
into  the  lofty  plain  he  found  a  spot  advantageous  for 
the  site  of  a  fortress  to  command  an  extent  of  fruitful 
country.  There  he  employed  his  troops  during  winter 
in  building  a  town,  to  which,  as  to  his  Egyptian  city, 
he  gave  the  name  of  Alexandria.^ 

9  Arrian  says  that  here  Caucasus  produces  nothing  but  fir- 
trees  and  masterwort^  Tepfilv^ovQ  and  ff[k<l>ioy,  yet  that  the  country 
is  populous^  feeding  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  X/X^cov,  under 
its  Latin  name^  Laserpitium^  is  described  by  Ainsworth^  '  an 
'  herb,  the  gum  whereof  is  called  laser;  some  call  it  master- 
'  wort ;  some  take  it  to  be  benzoin :  the  worst  kind  of  it  is  called 
'  assa  fcetida.'     Of  this  plants  Arrian  proceeds  to  say^  sheep  are 
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We  have  si 


rt  Xenophoi 


s  account  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Cyreans,  how  unavailing  ordinary  Grecian  dis- 
cipline was  to  prevent  the  association  of  women  and 
the  growth  of  families,  in  a  Grecian  army,  passing 
any  time  in  an  enemy's  country,  even  in  distressing 
circumstances.  Hence,  though  the  Macedonian  dis- 
cipline is  likely  to  have  been,  for  other  matters,  more 
perfect,  yet,  much  as  Alexander  evidently  had  need 
to  court  his  army,  what  indulgence  for  the  society  of 
women,  in  passing  through  such  an  extent  of  country 
as  conquerors,  would  be  expedient  and  even  necessary, 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  estimated.  We  have  seen  ch.  as. 
also  the  violence  of  opposition  to  Xenophon's  purpose  "^'^  *'"'" 
of  colonization  with  the  Cyrean  army.  But  his  plan 
was  proposed  after  a  single  year's  absence  from  Greece, 
and  not  till  all  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  return, 
long  nearly  hopeless,  were  overcome,  and  home  was 
already  almost  within  sight.  Vei*y  different  were 
the  circumstances  now,  when,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years,  the  anny  was  on  the  border  of  India, 
and  a  winter  campaign  in  a  most  severe  climate, 
against  enemies  of  high  and  even  singular  warlike 
fame,  was  in  view.  Probably  numbers,  if  not  with  a 
view  to  perfect  satisfaction,  yet  as  a  very  desirable 
immediate  indulgence,  would  take  the  permission  to 


I 


w  ftind  that  the  Cyrenffians,  in  whose  country  it  abountis,  anil 
who  prise  tile  benzoin  greatly,  protect  it  from  them  with  la- 
borious care.  Elsewhere  he  mentions  the  name  Caucasus  as 
improperly,  though  frequently  by  the  Greeks,  exteniled  to  this 
part  of  the  great  Asiatic  highland  chain.  He  uses  it  neverthe- 
itm  here,  but  seemingly  limiting  it  to  the  mountains,  rd  opt/, 
md  Dot  including  under  it  the  plainer  highland  country,  which 
would  probably  give  other  produce  than  npfiiyioot  and  aiXifiar. 
Strabo  reckons  Paropamisus  within  his  Ariana,  and  thence 
call*  this  the  Arian  Alexandria,  but,  among  later  writers,  the 
title  of  the  Paropamisan  seems  to  have  more  prevailetl- 
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CHAP,    rest,  with  their  families^  in  the  new  settlement.     It 
seems  indeed  likely  that  a  large  proportion  had  been 


-^"•^^  Persian  subjects;  for  the  ciril  government  of  the 
colony  was  committed  to  a  Persian,  Proexes,  with  the 
title  of  satrap;  the  military  command  however  being 
reserved  to  Niloxenus,  of  the  band  of  companions. 
Vincent  on  But  such  was  the  wisdom  or  felicity  with  which  the 
T.  1.  n.^  situation  was  chosen  and  the  arrangements  made  that 
the  settlement  prospered,  as  a  Grecian  colony,  long 
after  support  from  a  Grecian  empire  failed,  and 
florishes  yet»  it  has  been  supposed,  under  the  cor* 
rupted  name  of  Candahar. 

Arrian's  omission  of  notice  of  Asiatic  recruits  to 
Alexander's  army,  even  Greeks  of  Asia,  has  been 
formerly  observed,  and  the  probaUe  cause  suggested^ 
that  the  Macedonian  generals,  whose  reports  he  prin* 
cipally  trusted,  were  not  solicitous  to  mention  them» 
What  is  related  on  this  subject  by  other  writers  will 
therefore  deserve  consideration.  Plutarch  says  that, 
observing  the  hardiness  of  body  and  firmness  of  mind 
of  the  people  of  these  climates,  Alexander  enrolled 
no  less  than  thirty  thousand  boys,  to  be  trained  in 
the  Macedonian  discipline.  Probably  he  has  described 
them  properly,  calling  them  boys;  for  men  would  be 
averse  to  a  change  of  habits  to  which  they  had  been 
educated;  whereas  boys  would  soon  become  proud 
of  anns  and  discipline,  which  gave  them  military  im* 
portance  above  the  men  of  their  nation,  and  equality 
with  the  conquerors  of  Asia.  Associating  with  Greeks, 
they  would,  more  readily  than  men,  learn  the  Grecian 
language,  and,  in  other  matters  of  habit,  would  be- 
come eflFectually  Greeks. 
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SECTION  11. 


Metuwm  of  Btm*.     DuconlenI  in  Alexartder'g  armi/:  jmnuU 
of  BtuMS :   critical  circumMlaneet  ^Alexander :  turrender  oj 

BessDS  meanwhile  had  been  busy  in  measures  for    sect 

obstructing  Alexander's  farther  progress.     Of  the '- — 

northern  satraps  about  him,  of  no  small  power,  some^^''^ 
were  also  of  no  mean  abilities;  insomuch  that  hope 
might  be  entertained,  not  only  to  defend  the  domi- 
nion they  yet  held,  but  to  proceed  to  the  recovery  of 
some  of  the  southern  provinces,  which  it  might  be 
supposed,  only  in  want  of  due  support  from  a  super- 
intending government,  had  submitted  to  a  foreign 
invader.  Tliey  removed  or  destroyed  all  subsistence 
for  an  army,  throughout  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
Caucasus  toward  Bactria,  and  soon  the  season,  coming 
to  their  assistance,  had  covered  the  country  with  snow. 

But,  for  Alexander,  difficulties  were  inviting,  and 
rest  annoying.  Anxious  to  reach  Bactria  while  Bes- 
sus  might  be  yet  incompletely  prepared,  he  resolved 
upon  moving  while  spring,  in  that  severe  climate, 
yet  lingered.  Probably  his  inquiries  had  been  exten- 
M»e,  his  information  good,  and  his  purpose  founded 
on  a  just  view  of  things;  for  the  result  warrants  the 
sopposition.  But  he  had  difficulties  to  encounter 
bnrond  what  the  enemy  opposed.  To  Babylon,  and 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  treasury  of  Pasargadse,  he  was 
followed  by  most  willing  soldiers ;  eager  for  great  re- 
wards in  promise.  Even  when,  after  indulgence  of 
>ome  months  of  rest  and  plenty  there,  the  march  was 
turned  northward,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  monarch, 
the  expediency  of  thus  providing  permanence  for 
advantages  gained  would  be  so  obvious  to  those  o^ 
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CHAP,    more  thought,  and  impatience  of  rest,  ordinary  with 
^^'      thoae  habituated  to  action,  would  so  stimulate  the 


more  thoughtless,  that  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
monarch's  purpose  might  still  be  ready.    But  when. 
Darius  was  no  more,  and  with  him  the  Persian  dy« 
nasty  so  far  extinct  that  a  pretender  able  to  contend,, 
with  Alexander,  for  die  richer  part  of  the .  .evpire» 
was  supposed  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  yet  wv. 
was  to  be  prosecuted  in  a  most  severe  climate,  ^igaiiist. 
hardy  nations,  whose  conquest  would  bring  no  obvipua 
reward,  a  great  change  would  be  likely  to  ensue  in 
Diod.  1. 17.  the  soldier^s  mind.     Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  Plutarch 
CurtL 6.    nearly  concur  in  supplying  what  Arrian  has  left  un- 
Pint.  yit.    noticed ;  probably  because  the  Macedonian  general^ 
'^^floi        ^^^  guides,  would  avoid  report  of  the  first  ebullitions 
of  discontent  in  the  army;  and  yet  there  occurs,  ia 
his  narrative,  what  gives  probability  to  their  accounts* 
It  appears  likely  that,  as  Cuitius  relates,  the  ad-/' 
verse  humor  originated,  or  first  became  extensive  and, 
dangerous,  during  the  intermission  of  military  enter- 
prise, while  the  new  city,  the  Paropamisan  Alexan-, 
dria,  was  building.     The  notion  was  propagated  that, 
Darius  being  dead,  Alexander  clearly  lord  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  a  new  settlement  prepared  fon 
those  whom  age  or  wounds  disabled  for  the  long, 
march  home,  and  for  numerous  others  for  whondf  Of^^ 
account  of  families  grown  in  camp  about  themi  .^.. 
failure  of  means  at  home,  such  a  settlement  would  .b€|i 
acceptable,  all  desirous  of  retuniing  would  of  coucsp^, 
have  free  leave  to  return.     In  this  temper  of  thc^ 
army,  notice  of  the  purpose  of  marching  still  norths 
ward,  and  with  snow  yet  upon  the  ground,  was  re* 
ceived  with  such  demonstration  of  discontent,  and 
such  disposition    to   disobedience  and  tumult,  that 
Alexander  deemed  it  expedient  to  call  the  soldieng 
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together  as  a  popular  assembly.     In  an  able  speech    sect. 
then,  mixing  the  pathetic  with  the  animating,  he  so  _ 
wrought  on  their  minds  as  to  restore  zeal  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  hitherto  glorious,  and  largely  re- 
warding, but  yet  unfinished  war,  and  to  produce  a 
declaration  that  they  would  follow  wherever  he  would 
lead.     Diodorus  adds   that  this   zeal  was  politicly 
rewarded  with  large  donations  ionnediately  made; 
and  it  seems  indicated,  by  what  Arrian  adds,  that  it 
was  promoted  by  promises  of  dismissal  for  any  who 
might  de&ire  it,  when  the  expedition,  which  circum- 
stances immediately  required,  should  be  ended. 

The  threatening  discontent  of  the  army  being  thus 
appeased,  Alexander  hastened  to  use  the  favorable 
temper  which  he  had  excited.  Proceeding  with  the  a 
utmost  speed  that  the  season  and  the  state  of  the 
country  would  allow,  he  advanced  into  Bactria. 
\STiethcr  Bessus  and  his  associates  disagreed,  or  why 
else  they  were  yet  so  unprepared  to  defend  that  ex- 
tensire  and  populous  region,  which  under  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign  they  had  commanded  as  his  satraps, 
we  are  uninformed;  on  Alexander's  approach  they 
withdrew.  Probably  his  army  was  formidable,  not  by 
discipline  only,  but  in  number  also.  They  however 
reaolTed  to  retire  behind  the  great  river  Oxus,  which 
lepsrated  Bactria  from  Sogdiana,  the  satrapy  of  Spi- 
tamenes.  But  when  arnved  there,  the  Bactrians  of 
tbetr  army,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  horse, 
refusing  to  go  farther,  dispersed  to  their  several 
homes;  whence  it  may  seem  that  Bessus,  even  in  his 
own  province,  was  little  esteemed.  The  Sogdians 
followed  Spitamenes,  and  the  Daans  accompanied 
them ;  for  the  way  was  homeward  for  both.  But  the 
sequel  shows  Spitamenes  to  have  been  able,  and  eon- 
itdierably  popular.     When  all  had  crossed  the  river, 

vol.  viir.  H 
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CHAP,  they  burnt  the  boats,  which  had  given  them  paosa 
"  thus  demonstrating  hopelessness  of  support  from  Bac- 
tria,  and  abandonment  of  the  Bactrians  to  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  Alexander  allowed  his  army,  in 
the  towni  of  Drapsaca,  some  time  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, which  were  probably  needed.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded against  Bactra  and  Aorni,  the  two  principal 
cities  of  the  province;  and,  these  making  little  re- 
sistance, the  whole  quickly  submitted.  In  the  citadel 
of  Aorni  he  placed  a  garrison  under  one  of  his  band 
of  companions,  Archelaus  son  of  Androcles,  and  he 
committed  the  very  important  satrapy  of  Bactria,  a 
large,  fruitful,  and  populous  province,  to  his  Persian 
friend,  of  tried  fidelity  in  engagements  alternately  on 
each  side,  the  almost  half  Grecian  Artabazus. 

It  may  have  been  policy,  but  it  seems  also  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  a  passion  of  Alexander,  to  pur- 
sue Darius  living,  and  not  less  so  to  revenge  him 

Arr.1.3,  dead.  Coming  to  the  river  Oxus,  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  seemed  insurmountable.  The  breadth  was 
great;  the  depth  various;  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
and  the  shifting  of  the  gravel  in  its  bed,  made  ford- 
ing, in  the  most  favorable  season,  dangerous.  But 
now,  with  advancing  spring,  the  snow  melting  on 
the  mountains,  fording  was  utterly  denied;  and  to 
make  bridges,  or  repair  the  destruction  of  boats  by 
the  enemy,  the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  atforded 
no  material.  The  hazardous  resource  therefore  was, 
what  we  have  before  obseiTed  in  use  for  passing 
quieter  streams,  to  use  skins,  the  soldiers'  beds,  or 
nightly  covering,  duly  stufted,  as  rafts. 

With  his  mind  eagerly  bent  upon  one  object, 
Alexander's  circumstances  were,  at  this  time,  va- 
riously critical.  His  new  subjects,  to  whom  he  lud 
dispensed  favors,  and  committed  great  and  confiden*-^ 
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till  offices,  shonrtng,  in  some  instances,  a  most  honor-  sEcr. 
able  fidelity,  still  in  others  continued  to  prove  that  "" 
trusting  them  was  hazardous.  Intelligence  came 
that  Arsames,  raised,  on  the  second  expuision  of  the 
faithless  Sattbarzanes,  to  the  important  satrapy  of 
Aria,  was  misconducting  himself;  insomuch  that 
Stasaoor,  of  the  band  of  companions,  was  sent  to 
arrest  him.  Whether  some  revival  of  discontent  in 
the  anny,  and  unwillingness  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy 
farther  among  boundless  snows  and  deserts,  were  de- 
monstrated, or  it  was  simply  tn  pursuance  of  promises 
given,  when  the  former  fermentation  was  stilled,  some 
of  the  most  valuable  troops  of  the  army,  in  circnm- 
rtances  so  pressing,  were  dismissed.  All  those  Thes- 
silians,  who  had  voluntarily  renewed  their  services, 
together  with  all  Macedonians  who  could  claim  privi- 
lege  for  age,  wounds,  or  any  disability,  were,  in  this 
critical  state  of  the  expedition,  allowed  to  return  to 
Europe.  No  others  are  mentioned,  tior  is  cause 
for  the  distinction  stated,  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
history,  it  may  he  gathered.  The  Thessalians,  all 
cavalry,  would  all  have  either  property  or  valuable 
connexions  at  home,  and  to  Alexander  popularity  in 
Thcsssly  was  of  especial  importance.  Of  civic  troops 
of  the  southern  republics,  probably  few,  if  any,  now 
remained  with  the  army.  Alexander's  great  acqui- 
ntion  of  pecuniary  means  having  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  their  service,  by  increasing  his  merce- 
nary Grecian  force,  all  engaged  for  adventure,  and 
in  no  small  proportion  exiles,  whose  republics  would 
not  receive  them,  and  to  whom  therefore  their  dis- 
cha^c  would  be  a  most  severe  misfortune. 

The  army  then  crossed  the  Oxus  on  the  stuSed 
skins.  If  loss  was  suifered,  Arrian  has  not  mentioned 
iti  bnt  he  says  the  business,  probably  executed  with 
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CHAP,  diligent  care,  employed  five  days.  The  army  theft 
^'^'  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  Bessus.  The  effect  of  the 
bold  measure  was  evidently  great :  it  appears  to  have 
brought  to  decision  the  policy  of  that  pretender^s 
associates.  A  deputation  from  Spitamenes  and  Data^ 
plicmes  met  Alexander,  commissioned  to  inform  hiiA 
tliat  Bessus  was  effectually  their  pritoner ;  not  indeed 
under  close  restraint,  but  in  their  power;  and  they 
would  surrender  him  to  any  officer  whom  he  would 
send  with  a  detachment,  which  need  not  be  large. 
Alexander  chose  for  the  important  mission  Ptolemy- 
son  of  Lagus.  To  his  orders  a  force  was  committed^ 
not  inconsiderable  for  number,  but  superior  finr 
selection.  The  heavy^armed  consisted  of  the  taxis^^ 
which  having  been  that  of  Philotas,  went  still  by 
his  name,  and  one  chiliarchy  of  hypaspists.  Of  thia 
body  we  have  no  farther  information  than  that,  with 
its  peculiar  title,  of  very  uncertain  meaning,  it  had 
eminently  Alexander's  confidence,  and  especially  his 
preference  among  the  heavy-armed,  for  rapid  move- 
ments.  Of  light  infantry,  all  the  Agnans  were 
assigned,  and  half  the  bowmen  of  the  army:  of 
cavalry,  three  troops  of  royal  companions,  and  all 
the  horse-darters.  With  this  force  Ptolemy  was 
directed  to  use  the  utmost  speed,  while  Alexander 
followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  at  an  easier  pace 
than  before.  Such  then  was  the  vigor  of  the  body 
selected  that,  on  the  fourth  evening,  having  com*-' 
pleted  the  space,  the  historian  says,  of  ten  ordinary 
marches,  Ptolemy  reached  the  ground  which  Bessus 
had  quitted  only  the  day  before.     Gathering  reason 

>*  Whether  the  taxis,  in  Alexander's  army,  more  nearly 
inswered  to  our  brigade,  or  to  a  division  consisting  of  two  or 
nore  brigades,  appears  uncertain.    The  chiliarchy  would  be- 
omething  between  eight  and  twelve  hundred  men. 


sdrrilndeh  up  bessiis. 
then  for  doubting,  either  the  sincerity  of  Spilanieues    sect.  - 

and  Dstaphemes  in  their  offer,  or  their  perseverauce ^' 

io  iu  purpose,  he  took  the  lead  with  his  cavalry  only, 
directing  the  in/antiy  to  follow,  in  order  for  action. 
On  approaching  a  fortitied  town,  he  learnt  that 
BeMUs  was  there  with  a  small  force;  deserted  by 
Spitamenes,  who  would  no  longer  support  hiui,  yet 
would  not  himself  be  the  iiersou  to  deliver  him  to 
his  enemies.  Ptolemy  sent  a  summons  into  the 
town,  offering  immunity  to  the  gai-rison  and  people, 
upon  condition  of  surrendering  Bessus.  This  found 
ready  acceptance,  and  Ptolemy,  with  his  prisoner, 
hastened  his  return. 

Approaching  Alexander,  he  sent  to  ask  his  com-  ] 
mands  for  the  manner  in  which  the  captive  chief,  the  J 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Asia,  should  he  brought 
into  his  presence.  The  answer  uirected  that  he. 
should  be  placed  naked,  with  a  halter  about  hi» 
neck,  on  the  right  of  the  road  by  which  the  army 
was  marching.  Alexander,  in  his  chariot,  stopping 
when  he  came  near,  asked  Bessus,  '  Why  he  bail  so 

•  treated  Darius,  not  only  bis  king  but  his  friend  and  ' 

•  benefactor,  dragging  bim  about  a  prisoner,    and  i 
'  afterward  putting  him  to  death.'    Bessus  answered, 
that  *  the  measures  were  not  of  his  single  authority, 

•  but  concurred  in  by  those  then  attending  Darius, 

•  with  the  view  to  obtain  safety  for  themselves  from  ' 

•  Alexander's  mercy.'  Alexander  then  directed  that 
he  should  be  scourged,  and  that  the  herald  should 
proclaim  his  crimes  of  treachery  and  murder  in  the 
same  terms  in  which  he  bad  himself  reproached  him, 
as  the  reason  for  the  ignominious  severity,  'lliis,  | 
Arrian  says,  was  Ptolemy's  own  account.  But  I 
Aristobulns  related  that  Bessus  was  sent  by  Spita- 

1  and  Datanherncs  under  a  guard,  apparently 
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CHAP,  meaning  a  guard  of  their  own  pedple^  who  delivered 
him  naked,  and  bomid  with  a  halter ;  seeming  thus 
to  differ  from  Ptolemy,  yet  not  clearly  contradicting 
him.  This  notice,  by  Arrian,  of  difference  between 
those  eminent  writers,  whatever  farther  may  be 
thought  of  it,  will  be  so  far  satisfactory  to  the 
modem  inquirer,  as  it  shows  his  care  to  investigate 
and  declare  authorities,  and  to  mark  whatever  might 
be  doubtful.  The  miserable  Bes^us  was  sent  to 
Arr.  L  3.  Bactra,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  which  he  had 
been  satrap,  there  to  await  his  farther  dopm* 
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SECTION  IIL 

Stubborn  resistance  of  the  Northern  Asiatics,  Negotiation  with 
Scythian  kingdoms,  A  Grecian  colony  established  among  ike 
Scythians  not  subjects  of  the  kingdoms.  War  with  the  Sey* 
thians  not  subjects  of  the  kingdoms. 

In  passing  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  in  the 
hasty  marches  over  the  snow-clad  plains  beyond 
them,  a  great  number  of  horses  had  perished.  Fortu* 
nately  Sogdiana  and  adjoining  provinces  qould  fumisk 
supply  of  a  valuable  kind,  both  for  cavalry  and  bags* 
gage.  But  time  would  be  necessary  for  collecting 
these,  and  preparing  them  for  service  to  follow, 
while  the  army  rested  in  the  city  called  by  the 
Greeks  Maracanda,  the  modern  Samarkand,  capital 
of  Sogdiana. 

The  object  of  the  next  march,  toward  the  Caspian 
sea,  is  no  farther  stated,  than  as  it  appears  the 
people  were  not  disposed  to  the  submission  required; 
perhaps  necessary  toward  the  quiet  of  the  more  civi- 
lized country  which  acknowledged  the  conqueror's 
sovereignty.     Ncvcitheless  no  opposition  seems,  to 
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ha»e  been  yet  met,  when,  while  the  army  encamped 
neari  great  river,  variously  called  Tanais,  Orxantes,  _ 
and  SUy«,  a  body  of  foragers  was  destroyed ;  and  the 
natives,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  assembling 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  all   sides  precipitous, 
defied  assault."     Alexander,  indignant  at  hi^  loss 
and  their  presumption,  took  himself  the  lead  of  his 
lightest  troops  to  storm  the  jwst.     Such  however 
was  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  and  the  energy  of 
its  defenders  that  his  men  suffered  in  several  unsuc- 
cessful assaults,  and  he  himself  received  a  bowshot 
in  the  leg.     The  wound  was  so  far  severe  as  the 
arrow-head  could  not  be  extracted  without  cutting},'^ 
but    efforts    were    not    relaxed  for   it.      Resistance  1 
being  at  length  overborne,   only  about  eight  thou-,  J 
sand  of  the  enemy  were  reckoned  to  have  escaped  j 
death  from  the  sword,  or  the  precipices  by  which  ] 
they  attempted  flight. 

Concerning  Alexander's  wound,  warranted  by 
Anian,  a  circumstance,  related  only  by  Curtius,  but 
in  its  nature  open  to  extensive  knowledge,  may  dc- 
serve  notice.  A  wound  in  the  leg,  it  is  well  known, 
for  cure,  requires  rest  of  the  limb.  But  Alexander's  Q.c 
mind  could  not  rest  without  personal  observation  of"^  "■ 
things  going  forward.  He  would  be  carried  in  a 
litter,  by  men's  hands,  wherever  he  supposed  hia 
4tteation  wanted.     The  honor  then  of  being  his 


"  The  river,  according  to  Arrian,  was  ordinarily  called  the 
Tsiuu;  not  tliat  Tanais,  he  uye,  which,  fallinji  into  the  lake 
MiP'Kit.  waa  reckoned  b;  Herodotus  the  boundary  of  Europe 
yM*  Aim;  for,  rising  among  the  heights  of  Caucasus,  it  runt 
inl0  the  Caspian,  or,  as  he  names  it  here,  the  Ilyrcaniaa  sea. 
ActMgJing  to  Aristobnlus,  he  adds,  the  people  of  the  countiy 
^Oed  tlie  river  the  Onantea:  Pliny  (L  G.  c.  16.)  gives  it  the 
te  of  the  Silys. 
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CHAP,  bearers  was  coutested  with  eagerness  among  hii 
^  '  troopg.  The  cavalry,  as  his  usual  companions  in 
action,  claimed  the  duty  of  attending  his  necessities' 
when  unfortunately  disabled  for  action.  The  infantry* 
contended  against  this,  that,  as  theirs  was  the  office' 
to  carry  their  wounded  fcUow-soldiei-s,  cavalry 
well  as  infantry,  it  could  not  be  just  to  deny  them' 
the  honor  of  carrying  their  king,  when  needing  8ueh< 
assistance.  Alexander  settled  the  dispute  by  de- 
ciding that  cavalry  and  infantry  should  carry  hiatf 
alternately. 

Not  many  days  afler,  while  he  was  allowing  tha^ 
rest  to  his  army  which  he  wanted  for  himself,  but 
nevertheless  was  employing  his  mind  diligently  iw 
ordering  regulations  for  all  the  country  around,  he- 
was  surprised  with  embassies  coming  to  wait  upsK, 
him  from  the  kings  of  the  Scythians.  Arrian  mi 
tions,  of  that  powerful  and  extraordinary  people,  twtf 
great  kingdoms,  one  in  Asia,  the  other  in  Europe; 
and,  beside  these,  many  wild  hordes,  who,  with  op^' 
portunity  for  wandering  over  immense  plains  of  soil 
little  productive,  in  a  most  severe  climate,  avoiding 
all  certain  settlement,  avoided  all  regular  govern- 
ment. They  appear  to  have  resembled  much  the 
borderers  of  England  and  Scotland  in  former  days, 
and  those  of  Spain  and  France;  differing  chie6y  as 
they  lived  in  a  severer  climate,  and  had  an  extent, 
very  many  times  greater,  of  land  uninviting  for  culti- 
vation, to  wander  over.  The  embassies,  now  arriving, 
came  together  from  the  two  great  princes  of  the  more 
settled  and  civilized  Scythians,  the  Asiatic  and  the 
European.  To  the  European  the  Greeks  had  been 
'^j'-.^^i^^  for  ages  known.     Athens,  we  have  seen,  had  com- 

orthuUi'l-  .   ,  ,  1-1  1-1 

mercial  settlements  on  their  shores,   which  were  a 
principal  source  of  its  slavc-markct,  and  Macedonia 
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had  hjid  wars  with  them,  and  probably  treaties.    To    sec: 

the  Asiatic-Scythians  coinmimication  with  the  Per- ^ 

sian  empire  vros  familiar,  in  war  and  in  negotiation. 
Both  the  princes  appear  to  have  supposed  it  of  con- 
sequence for  them  to  acquire  some  insight  into  Alex- 
ander's purposes;  and  it  was  perhaps  yet  more  im- 
portant for  him  to  have  some  knowledge  of  theirs. 
Receiving  both  the  embassies  therefore  in  a  gratifying 
luuiner,  he  avoided  immediately  entering  into  any 
^lecific  treaty  with  either,  by  sending,  as  a  compH- 
ment,  his  ambassadors  to  their  princes. 

Within  the  great  river,  the  boundary  of  the  late 
Persian  empire  against  the  Asiatic-Scythian  kingdom, 
a  Scythian  horde,  conquered,  it  appears,  by  the  great 
Cyrus,  had  been  allowed  to  retain  its  establishments, 
and  to  live  in  freedom,  as  subjects  of  the  Persian 
crown.  But  to  provide  for  peace  and  good  order, 
that  prince  had  fortified  a  principal  town,  which  had 
from  him  its  name,  in  the  Grecian  translation,  Cyro- 
polis.  War  with  any  of  the  Scythians  appears  not 
■t  all  to  have  been  Alexander's  purpose;  nothing 
among  them  inviting  it.  But  stability  for  his  ac- 
quired empire,  always  prominent  among  his  objects, 
and,  with  it,  improvement  of  the  condition  of  its 
people,  required  consideration.  For  the  security 
therefore  of  his  northern  border,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  enforcing  peaceful  demeanour  among  sub- 
jects disposed  to  turbulence,  he  pursued  his  own 
former  plan,  in  imitating  that  of  his  great  predecessor 
in  conquest.  On  the  river,  whether  to  be  called 
Tuiais,  Orxantes,  or  Silys,  a  situation  offered  itself, 
recommended,  not  only  by  its  opportunities  for  both 
protecting  Sogdiana,  and  carrying  war,  should  itAn.  L 
become  advisable,  into  Scythia,  but  also  by  various'" 
circumstances  of  promise  for  the  growth  of  a  great 
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CHAP,    aod  wealthy  city.     A  i-emarkable  instance  of  Alex-  < 
'      ander's   deference,   whether  more  for  the  political  J 
principles  gathered  from  his  habits  with  the  free  J 
constitution  of  Macedonia  and  his  education  under  | 
Aristotle,  or  for  the  free  people  forming  the  principd  i 
strength  ofhis  army,  followed.     He  summoned  alia 
the  Sogdians,  who  held  authority  in  their  country, 
to  a  meeting  for  deliberation  on  measures  for  common'  i 
good. '^     His  purpose  evidently  was  to  conciliate  his  l 
new  subjects  of  the  north,  as  he  had  conciliated  those  j 
of  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Asia:  but  Arrian,  who,  < 
himself  an  Asiatic,  would  know  the  general  temper 
of  Asiatics,  indicates  that  it  had  a  contrary  effect  j 
expressing  himself  doubtful  whether  it  did  not  excite  . 
more  jealousy  than  the  proposed  new  town,  and  aSbrd 
more  opportunity  of  advantage  for  the  partisans  of  .j 
Bc.<<sus.     The  Sogdians  generally,  and  many  of  the  ' 
Bactrians,  and  all  the  Scythians  within  the  Orxantei, 
engaged  together  iu  revolt.    The  Scythians  were  the 
first  to  act.     Falling  suddenly  on  those  of  the  Mac&i 
donian  army  quartered  in  their  country,  they  putt,  ^ 
atl  to  death;  and  then  Scythians,  Sogdians,  and  Bac  i 
trians  withdrew  to  their  strong  places. 

Such  proceedings  would  of  course  call  forth  Alex4i 
ander's  energy.  His  first  measures  were  directed  \ 
against  the  Scythians.  Cyropolis  had  walls  of  masonry,  ' 
and  a  citadel:  six  other  towns  had  fortifications,  but  \ 
only  of  earth.  Among  these  towns  their  forces  were  ' 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  importance  j 
of  each;  by  far  the  greatest  in  Cyropolis.  Alexander  i 
committed  to  Craterus  an  army  sufficient  to  invest  ' 
that  city,  while  he  took  himself,  in  his  usual  way. 
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the  conduct  of  the  more  active  and  dangerous  service,    sect. 

When  a  contravaltation  around  Cyropolis  was  so  far , 

completed  that  no  succour  could  easily  issue  to  any 
of  the  inferior  towns,  he  attacked  them  one  by  one, 
and  presently  stormed  three."  All  the  men  were 
put  to  death;  the  women  and  children  were  saved 
for  slaves,  as  part  of  the  bouty  to  reward  his  army. 
Measures  were  taken  for  preventing  information  of 
tlie  fate  of  these  towns  from  reaching  those  un- 
atUcked  i  yet  such  alarm  arose,  either  from  intelli- 
gence or  suspicion,  that  two  were  abandoned.  Alex-  <t 
ander,  apprehending  this,  had  so  stationed  his  cavalry 
that  few  of  the  fugitives  escaped. 

Hii  whole  force  was  then  assembled  against  Cyro- *"■!■*• 
polis.  .'Vssault,  according  to  ancient  art,  with  battering 
machines,  was  preparing,  when  the  channel  of  a 
torrent  stream  running  through  the  town,  rough  and 
narrow,  yet  not  impracticable  for  armed  infantry,  was 
observed  to  be  neglected  by  the  garrisgn,  intent  upon 
the  expected  attack  on  their  walls.  Thus  an  enter- 
prise was  offered,  inviting  for  Alexander  himself. 
With  a  few  chosen  troops  he  entered  without  re- 
sistance ;  and,  hastening  to  the  nearest  gate,  opened 
it,  and  admitted  a  large  body  prepared  for  the  event. 
Nevertheless  the  garrison,  amounting,  according  to 
Arrian,  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  surprised,  but  not 
dismayed,  resisted  vigorously.  Alexander  received 
blows  cm  the  head  and  neck  with  stones.  Craterus 
and  other  principal  officcrswere  wounded  with  arrows. 
The  Scythians  however,  unable  to  make  head  at  the 
same  time  against  the  enemies  within  their  walls  and 

'*  AiTUn  Bays  two  of  those  towns  were  stonned  in  one  day, 
woi  the  itiird  on  the  day  following ;  whence  it  may  seem  that 
Ihe  word  riJut  has  not  been  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  elder 
Greek  >en«c  of  the  word,  a  cilf/. 
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entering  over  them,  were  overpowered.  Eight  thoUf 
_sand  are  said  to  have  been  slain;  but  about  te«; 
thousand  made  their  retreat  good  into  the  citadel.) 
There  however  (probably  through  incomplete  execii-i 
tion  of  the  greatfounder's  pui-pose)  was  no  provision 
of  water ;  so  that,  on  the  second  day,  they  found  itj 
necessary  to  surrender.  The  seventh  town  was  yeti 
held  by  its  garrison,  but  yielded  immediately  ou~, 
Alexander's  approach;  according  to  Ptolemy  by  cam 
pilulation;  but  Aristobul us  reported  that  it  was  taken* 
by  assault,  and  all  the  men  within  put  to  the  swords. 
Arrian  however  seems  to  have  thought  Ptolemy's 
account  the  rather  to  be  trusted,  as  it  proceeded  to 
state,  what  must  have  been  within  that  officer's  n'leans 
of  knowing,  that  the  prisoners  were  distributed  aniong< 
the  several  divisions  of  the  army,  to  remain  in  cus- 
tody ;  apparently,  to  be  finally  led  away  to  slaveryj": 
for  the  historian  says  it  was  resolved  to  leave  noiWj 
behind  who  had  partaken  of  the  revolt. 

Alexander's  rapidity  in  his  measures  for  reducing, 
this  small  branch  of  the  extensive  nation  of  Scythiansa 
subjects,  apparently,  since  its  reduction  by  Cyrus,  of- 
the  Persian  empire,  appears  to  have  been  of  great, 
importance.     Those  holding  the  country  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  river,  so  variously  named  Orxantes, 
Silys,  and  Tanais,  on  intelligence  received  of  insur- 
rection of  those  of  their  nation  within  the  old  Persiaa. 
boundary,  had  assembled  in  arms  and  already  hadil 
reached  the  neighbourhood.      With  iufonnatlon  of  f 
this  threatened  hostility  from  that  formidable  nation,,! 
so  eager  in  pursuit  of  gain  by  victory,  with  so  little,! 
to  lose  by  defeat,  and  possessing  such  ready  means  T 
to  avoid  and  still  annoy  a  foe  whom  they  could 
resist,  intelligence  arrived  that  Spitanicnes  had 
voltcd,  and  was  actually  besieging  Paracadi,  wh 


War  wmi  TnE  sctthians. 
Alexander  had   left    8   garrison.     As  however  the    sect. 
force  under  Spitanicncs  was  of  the  freebooting  kind,  - 
neither  regular,  nor  very  numerous.  It  was  thought 
snfficient  to  dispatch  against  him  fifteen  hundred  of 
the    mercenary  Grecian  foot,    with  eight    hundred 
hor»e  of  the  same  description,  and  sixty  of  that  supe- 
rior and    confidential    body,    the    royal   companion 
cnvalry.     These   appear   to  have  had  their  several' 
proper  commanders,  Andromachus,  Menedcmus,  and'  1 
Caranus.     AVhether  then  through  growing  favor  to 
Asiatics,  or  on  the  supposition  that  negotiation  might 
succeed    with    little   support  from   arms,  the  chief 
authority  was  committed  to  Pharnuches,  a  Lycian, 
faniih'ar  with  the  Scythian  language,  as  well  as  with^  ] 
the  Greek,  of  approved  talent  for  civil  business,  hut  I 
mthout  the  qualifications  of  a  military  commander.'  ' 
Meanwhile  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  colony  ] 
engaged  Alexander's  own  attention;  and  in  twenty 
days,  employing  all  the  force  with  him,  he  raised 
TCor^s  sufficient  for  its  defence  against  the  surround- 
ing people ;  formidable  in  the  field,  but  of  no  skill  in 
the  assault  of  fortifications.     He  then  offered  choice 
for  any  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  those  Mace- 
donians who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  were  become  less 
fit  for  active  service,  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
place,  with  permission  to  associate  any  of  the  natives 
of  the  country  who  might  be  willing.     Matters  of 
bminess  being  settled,  he,  according  to  his  custom, 
engaged  and  amused  the  public  mind  with  religious 
ceremonies  and  games,  horse-races  and  gymnic  exer- 
cises being  exhibited  among  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 

The  Scythians  of  the  farther  side  of  the  river 
meanwhile  remained  encamped  near  its  bank,  watch- 
ing what  was  going  forward.  The  stream,  though 
not  fordable,  was  not  there  so  wide  but  that  words 
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CHAP,    might  be  heard  across;  and  the  Scythian   soldieii 

: — amused  themselves  with  taunting   speeches  to  the 

Macedonians,  telling  them,  '  their  king,  as  great  at 

*  conqueror  as  he  was,  dared  not  invade  their  country," 
'  or  he  would  soon  be  taught  the  difference  between' 
'  Scythians  and  the  southern  Asiatics.'  Words  not 
producing  provocation  enough,  they  proceeded  ttf 
acts,  and  shot  arrows,  Arrian  does  not  say  over,  btlC> 
into  the  river.  The  usual  disposition  to  petulance 
among  youths  with  arms  in  their  hands,  under  tf 
loose  discipline,  may  have  produced  so  much.  Btit 
the  amount  of  force  assembled  appeared  to  indicate,' 
that  the  Scythian  chiefs  entei-tained  a  hostile  jealousy, 
if  not  hostile  purposes.  Alexander  therefore  resolveA 
to  cross  the  river  and  at  once  chastise  rather  than* 
complain  of  insolence.  Skins  were  prepared  in  thtf 
usual  way  to  serve  as  rafls,  and  the  usual  sacrificet 
for  engaging  the  favor  and  consulting  the  will  of  thtf 
gods  were  performed ;  Alexander's  favorite  seer; 
Aristander  of  Telmissus,  presiding.  It  appears  likely 
that  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  in  concert  with 
the  seer,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  able  man,  ap«' 
prehended  the  conse([uences  of  their  prince's  inw 
patience  of  insult  and  eagerness  for  adventure,  wil 
the  immense  wild  plains  of  Tartary  before  him.  Thfr 
symptoms  of  the  victims  however  were  declared  quil 
unfavorable.  Alexander,  uneasyunder  the  disappoint-' 
ment,  nevertheless  acquiesced,  so  far  as  to  defer  huf 
purpose.  But,  the  Scythians  continuing  their  pro- 
voking conduct,  he  ordered  another  sacrifice.  Still 
the  symptoms  were  declared  utterly  unfavorable,  and 
clearly  portending|danger.  Alexander's  temper  could 
then  hold  no  longer:  *  It  were  better,'  he  said,  '  t< 

*  risk  the  extreme  of  danger  than,  after  conquering* 
'  almost  all  Asia,  to  become  a  laughing-stock  fc 
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*  Scythians,  as  the  elder  Darius  had  been.'  Aristander    sect. 
answered,  '  that,  however  the  king  might  desire  an- . 

*  other  inteqiretation,  he  himself  could  only  declare 
'  what  was  indicated  by  the  dix'inity.' 

Nevertheless  Alexander  persevered.  The  artillery, 
for  throning  darts  and  stones,  was  moved  to  the  river 
side,  to  protect  the  passage ;  some  of  the  enemy  were 
wounded ;  and  one,  struck  with  a  dart,  through  both 
his  shield  and  breast-plate,  fell  from  his  horse  dead. 
In  evident  consternation  at  this  event,  all  withdrew 
from  the  bank,  and  the  Macedonian  army  passed, 
Alexander  leading.  The  Scythians  seem  to  have  been 
all  cavalry  carrying  missile  weapons.  Alexander, 
knowing  that  their  discipline  would  not  enable  them 
to  withstand  a  regular  charge  from  even  an  inferior 
force,  hastened  against  them  a  division  of  the  allied, 
and  four  squadrons  of  the  spear-bearing  horse.  The 
Scythians,  approaching  enough  to  give  effect  to  their 
missile  weapons,  avoided  a  charge  by  rapidly  wheel- 
ing: then,  taking  a  circuit,  they  returned,  and  again 
discharged  their  darts  and  arrows,  Alexander,  we 
have  seen,  to  answevthe  exigencies  of  service  against 
Asiatic  cavalry,  had  formed  a  small  body,  trained, 
afiee  the  Asiatic  manner,  to  use  missile  weapons  on 
horseback.  This  he  now  dispatched  to  support  his 
nififertog  troops;  but  he  seems  to  have  depended 
maf«  upon  his  numerous  bowmen,  slingers,  and 
darters,  accustomed,  on  foot,  to  act  in  concert  with 
cmvalry.  Hastening  these  forward,  he  followed  him- 
self mt  the  head  of  all  the  remainder  of  his  horse. 
The  Scythians  finding  that  they  could  no  longer 
attack  with  missile  weapons  but  at  the  peril  of  wounds 
gi¥en  at  equal  or  greater  distance,  which  disturbed 
their  wheeling,  and  overtook  them  in  retreat,  fled 
precifntately.     Being  pursued  by  the  fresh  cavalry, 
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.    about  a  thousand  were  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  lii^  I 

_  taken. 

In  advanced  summer  now,  as  not  uncommon  iif4 
climates  where  winter  is  very  severe,  the  heat  walV 
violent.  Alexander,  with  his  usual  eagerness,  intentn 
upon  revenging  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  the  iirsCa 
onset,  urged  in  person  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive^Ta 
till  at  length,  in  common  with  others,  he  was  opi  J 
pressed  with  thirst.  The  country  offered  water,  balfi 
of  an  unwholesome  quality,  of  which  he  was  unawarw  I 
Drinking  therefore  plentifully,  he  was  quickly  seize44 
with  a  disorder  of  the  bowels,  such  that  he  was  carried*! 
back  to  the  camp  with  his  life  supposed  iu  dangemij 
The  evil  however  passed,  and  the  advantage  re^il 
suited,  that  the  credit  of  the  science  of  prophecyjilfl 
and  the  reputation  of  the  seer  Aristandcr,  its  pri^if 
fessnr,  often  found  of  great  convenience,  were  conwll 
pletely  saved;  for  the  danger  to  the  king,  suppi 
to  have  been  portended,  was  not  from  the  enemyj 
but  from  the  draught  of  water. 

Not  long  after,  deputies  reached  Alexander  fro 
the  king  of  the  Scythians;  so  Arrian  quali6es  hiiQi)|l 
not  distinguishing  of  what  portion  of  the  cxtensiv^if 
Scythian  nation  he  was  sovereign.  They  came  dWl 
rt'Ctcd  to  apologize  for  the  insults  offered  to  his  troop*  f 
by  some  outlaws,  they  said,  living  by  robbery,  witbul 
out  warrant  of  any  authority  which  the  body  of  tb«  I 
Scythian  people  acknowledged ;  adding  assurance'  1 
that  the  king  himself  was  ready  to  obey  his  coniv  I 
mands.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian  g^  I 
nerals,  Arrian's  authorities,  to  magnify  their  priucey,! 
derogated  somewhat  from  the  dignity  which  the  kiog^,  [ 
of  the  Scythians  would  maintain  on  the  occasion;  fov  ' 
that  historian  proceeds  to  avow,  what  indeed  tha 
sequel  of  his  narrative  evinces,  that  it  would  ill  have 
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suited  Aiexftnder,  at  that  time,  to  engage  in  wac  sbct;^ 
with  the  king  of  the  Scythians.     Accordingly  the 
embassy  was  very  civilly  received;  and,  il'the  ofTer 
to  obey  coiamands  was  a  Sc^-thiait  comptiaieut,  really 

expressed,  h  appears  to  have  been  judicioui^ly  taken  I 

as  sueh :  for  the  a]>ology  was  accepted,  and  no  com*  S 

mands  are  mentioned  to  have  been  returned.  ^ 
This  accommodation   fortunately  was  completed  An-.  1.4.   j 
before  intelligence  arrived  of  the  greatest  disaster  "^^ 

wbtch  had  yet  befallen  the  Macedonian  arms.     iSpi-  J 
tMHoes,  dispirited  by  a  successful  sally  of  the  gar- 
raaa  of  Maracanda,  and  informed  that  the  force 

under  Phaniuches  was  approaching,  raiiicd  the  siege  j 

and  retired  toward  the  extensive  Scythian  downs;  I 

l*nnnied  by  Phamuches,  he  avoided  Action  till  be  1 

Mas  joined  by  six  hundred  Scythian  horse;  for  tbe  1 
hmdsinen,  who  occupied  tlie  Scythian  dowm,  or,  as 

the  Greek  word  has  been  commonly  expressed,  desert,,  ^^^1 
appeu  to  ha?e  been  all  Iiorsemen.  The  Greciam^^^l 
cavalry  being  then  worn  with  marching,  and  wealtl^^^H 

tbrougb  deficiency  of  forage,  he  could  avoid  their  ^^^ 

charges  while  he  gave  unceasing  annoyance  to  the  " 

infiuitry,  with  the  missile  weapons  which  the  Asiatics  1 

used  M  dexterously  on  horseback.    Defence  now  be»  J 

came  the  object  of  Alexander's  officers ;  and  they  rer  I 

tired  to  a  wood  verging  on  a  considerable  river,  the  I 

Polytimetus.     But  among  them  there  was  neitlier  I 

joat  command    nor  proper  concert.     Caranus,  op-  I 

parentlv  a  Macedonian,  without  communicating  either  M 

with  the  Lycian    commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  ■ 

commaDders  of  the  mercenary  Greeks,  probably  men  I 
of  the  republics,  led  his  small  body  of  horse  acrosi 
the  river.     The  infantry,  seeing  themselves  thus  de- 
serted by  that  small  but  superior  body  of  cavalry, 

without  command,  hastened  after  hini.     Spitameues,  1 
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CHAP,  and  the  Scythians,  observing  the  disorderly  move- 
ment>  proceeded  to  use  advantage  offered.  The 
Greeks,  some  already  across,  others  yet  in  the  river, 
were  so  pressed  with  darts  and  arrows  that  they  at* 
tempted  to  regain  the  wood ;  but  being  intercepted, 
they  stopped  on  a  small  island.  Missile  weapons  how-* 
ever  could  reach  them  there.  Many  were  thus  killed, 
and  many  others  wounded.  The  survivors,  feeling 
themselves  helpless,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
all  were  put  to  death. 

This  appears  to  have  been  Ptolemy's  account.  Ari- 
stobulus  attributed  the  misfortune  to  the  deficient 
arrangement  of  command,  on  which,  it  may  be  sup* 
posed,  Ptolemy,  a  favorite  of  Alexander,  would  avoid 
comment.  When  difficulty  arose,  Phamuches,  ac- 
cording to  Aristobulus,  avowing  himself  incompetent, 
as  little  versed  in  military  affairs,  and  rather  appointed 
for  a  civil  business,  desired  to  commit  the  militwy 
command  to  the  proper  military  officers.  But  these 
hesitated  to  take  upon  themselves,  in  circumstances 
highly  threatening,  a  responsibility  not  r^ulariy 
theirs ;  and,  before  anything  was  settled,  the  enemy 
was  upon  them.  Of  the  whole  force,  about  forty 
horse  only  and  three  hundred  foot,  according  to 
Aristobulus,  escaped. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  vehemently  affected  Alex« 
ander.  With  the  utmost  of  his  usual  zeal  and  activity, 
he  took  himself  the  command  of  a  chosen  body,  and, 
understanding  that  Spitamenes  was  approaching  Ma* 
racanda,  to  renew  the  siege,  he  hastened  thither.  By 
extraordinary  exertion,  at  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day 
he  reached  the  city.  Spitamenes,  informed  of  his 
approach,  had  withdrawn  toward  the  Scythian  downs^ 
Alexander,  urging  pursuit  to  the  utmost  ability  of  his 
troops,  was  however  unable  to  overtake  him.  His  next 
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c.ire  therefore  was  to  fintl  tlie  field  of  battle  in  which 
the  foree  under  Phaniuches  had  suffered,  and  to  ^ 
pepform  those  rites  of  burial  for  the  bodies,  the  im- 
portance of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  we 
have  obser^'ed  so  often  strongly  marked.  After  this 
he  gave  a  loose  to  revenge,  wasting  all  the  cultivated 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Polytinietus,  whose 
inhabitants,  he  was  informed,  had  joined  those  of  the 
downs  in  the  destruction  of  his  troops. 


Reeruili  lo  Alrxaniicr's  armtf.  Cruel  treatment  of  Be»tut.  Diffi- 
cuilittfoT  Alexander  anting  from  hU  iuece»ic*.  Emhatile* 
_froai  Scythian  nnd  other  northern  princes. 

Winter  then  approaching,  which  in  that  country  Arr.i.  4. 
sets  in  early,  and  is  often  early  severe,  he  moved  for  g,^,,  ,  j,_  J 
quarters  to  the  city  ofZariaspa,  said  by  Strabo  to  ben*"-*'*  J 
the  Mime  with  that  commonly  called  by  Arrian,  and 
other  Grecian  writers,  Bactra.  There  he  was  presently 
joined  by  his  satrap  of  Parthia,  Phrataphemes,  and 
his  general  Stasanor,  whom  he  had  sent  together  to 
quell  the  second  rebellion  of  the  Arians.     They  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  completely  successful,  bringing  in 
custo<ty  Arsames,  whom  Bcssus  had  commissioned  as 
his  satrap  of  Parthia,  and  other  chiefs,  his  associates. 
About  the  same  time  powerful  re-enforcements  ar- 
rived, to  supply  the  losses  sustained  in  long  and  dif- 
ficult marches  and  numerous  actions,  since  the  last 
from  the  western  countries  joined  at  Susa.  They  con- 
sisted of  three  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse, 
from  Syria,  commanded  by  Asclepiodorus ;  equal  num-  Air.  L  4. 
hen  of  each  from  Lyciu,  probably  collected  among  Q.ciirL 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  by  Asandcr  and  Ncarchus;  '■  '■'^  '*" 
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CHAP,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  five  hundred 
^  horse,  sent  by  Antipater  from  Greece,  where  the 
levy  probably  would  be  easier  for  the  recently  finished 
war  with  Lacedsmon.  Beside  these  Ptolemy,  di- 
stinguished among  the  several  of  that  name  as  general 
of  the  Thracians,  brought  three  thousand  foot  and 
one  thousand  horse;  probably  Greeks  and  others, 
raised  in  the  provinces  south  of  Lesser  Asia,  If,,  in 
the  failure  of  Arrian  to  mention  the  numbers,  Curtins 
may  be  trusted  for  them,  likely  to  be  not  exact,  yet 
not  imaginary,  but  given  from  some  authority,  the 
whole  would  be  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  foot 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse. 

The  assemblage  thus  at  head  quarters  would  be 
numerous,  of  persons  of  all  ranks  of  both  nation, 
when  Bessus  was  brought,  apparently  after  the  Mi^ 
cedonian  manner,  before  all  in  congress.  The  trent- 
ment  of  him  however  was  rather  after  the  Asiatic 
manner,  arbitrary  and  cruel.  No  mention  is  made^of 
any  form  of  trial.  He  was  reproached  befi>re  the 
numerous  meeting  with  his  perfidy  to  Darius:  thwt 
his  nose  and  ears  were  cut  ofi^;  and  in  that  mang)pd, 
state  he  was  sent  to  Ecbatana,  to  be  treated  accorcKiPig 
to  the  law  or  the  pleasure  of  those  Modes  and  FersiaBS 
there  ^^  who,  apparently  having  been,  or  beiqg  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  faithful  to  Darius  living,  had 
after  his  death  been  admitted  to  some  favor  by  AUf%* 
ander* 

On  this  proceeding  Arrian  has  delcared  his  own 

t' 

'^  *  Ev  T^  Mii^v  ical  TUpirHy  {vXXoyy  iLvodavovfuror,  Ajtr.  1^  4> 
c.  7-  p*  1^9.  Gronovius  understands  ivXXoyoe  here  to  mean..fl^ 
same  as  ^vyoiog.  It  seems  to  me  uncertain  and  not  werj  imporU 
ant;  Arrian  himself  probably  having  known  little  ofthe  Median 
and  Persian  constitution  and  law,  and  therefore  not  meaning' 'lo 
define  anj  particular  kind  of  assembly. 
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sentiment:  *  Such  extravagant  punishment,'  lie  says, 

•  1  cannot  commend.  Mutilation  of  the  body  in  that 
'  manner  is  of  the  spirit  of  barbarians;  and  !  am  in- 

•  dined  to  think  that  Alexander  was  led  to  it  by  a 

•  growing   disposition  to  emulate  the  Median    and 

•  Persianpompof  power,  and  ostentation  of  superiority 

•  orer  vassal  princes.'  The  historian,  no  doubt,  will 
have  credit  here  with  the  modern  reader:  and,  con- 
sidering his  situation  in  the  Roman  empire,  he  will 
also  have  excuse  for  overlooking  the  monstrous  cruel- 
ties of  the  renowned  Roman  republicans  to  conquered 
princes,  of  which  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Nuinidia, 
Jugurtha,  is  a  prominent  example,  while  he  refers  to 
the  practice,  in  no  accounts  more  atrocious,  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  But  those  crimes  which  we  de- 
nominate high  treason,  and  especially  the  extreme  of 
them,  regicide,  tending  to  the  most  violent  disturbance 
of  the  quiet  of  nations,  require,  in  mercy  to  millions, 
severity  to  one  or  a  few.  Hence  the  mode  and  mea- 
sure of  punishment  for  those  crimes,  even  in  modem 
ages,  in  some  countries  by  the  law  itself,  (which  never- 
tfaelesa,  as  in  our  own,  practice  has  mitigated,)  in 
others  by  arbitrary  decision  for  the  occasion,  as  in 
two  memorable  instances  in  France,  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  severity  at  which  the  philosophic  mind  is  apt 
to  revolt.  Yet  what  should  be  the  mode  and  measure 
appears  to  be  among  questions  proposed  by  Proridence 
for  trial  of  mankind,  not  to  be  by  human  wisdom 
exactly  decided.  For  the  punishment  said  to  have 
been  ordered  by  Alexander  himself,  the  historian's 
censure  will  hardly  be  controverted ;  but,  for  leaving 
the  regicide  to  Persian  law  or  practice,  if  approbation 
be  denied,  excuse  however  apparently  may  with  reason 
be  demanded. 

Arrian  has  taken  this  occasion  for  noticing  some  An.  L  4. 
other  matters  of  Alexander's  conduct,  in  his  arduous  "^ 
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CHAP,    situation,  on  which  opinions  both  ancient  and  modem 
''      have  been  divided.     *  Nor  can  I,*  he  says,  *  anybot? 


*  appi-ove  his  assuming  the  Median  dress  instead  6f 

*  the  Macedonian;  he  of  the  race  of  Hercules:  and 

*  changing,  for  the  Persian  turban,  the  covering  which 

*  he,  the  conqueror  of  the  Persians,  had  been  accui- 
Efip.  des  *  tomed  to  wear.'  Against  Arrian,  an  eminent  mod^^ 
c.  1*3.'  '    Montesquieu,  has  warmly  eulogized,  not  indeed  the 

cruelty  to  Bessus,  but  the  adoption  of  Persian  cntf- 
toms,  which  Arrian  has  blamed.  To  judge  between 
them  it  must  be  considered  that  Alexanders  circum- 
stances were  such  as  never  before  occurred,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  as  far  as  history  shows,  nor 
since.  When  the  disposition  of  that  extraordinary 
conqueror  to  become  Persian,  in  dress  and  manners^ 
was  first  manifested,  Arrian  has  not  said.  According 
to  Diodorus,  and  Curtius,  and  Plutarch,  it  began 
dmost  immediately  on  the  acquisition  of  Babylon,  and 
was  not  a  little  encouraged  and  emulated  by  some  of 
the  younger  officers  in  high  situations  about  him,  and 
tjspecially  by  Philotas.  Since  the  age  of  twenty  Alex- 
ander had  seen  little  of  Macedonia,  and  from  twenty- 
two,  when  he  passed  into  Asia,  to  now,  toward  twenty- 
seven,  had  never  been  near  it.  His  immense  ac- 
quisitions of  dominion  would  be,  and  clearly  ought 
to  be,  important  in  his  consideration ;  and  the  con- 
sideration was  of  a  magnitude  and  difficulty  such  as 
never  occurred  to  any  other  man.  That  his  prudence 
in  the  business  was  consummate,  as  the  sage  Montes- 
quieu's concise  eulogy  may  imply,  will  hardly  be  ge- 
nerally admitted ;  yet  that  large  allowance  should  ht 
made  for  failure  of  perfection,  in  the  very  difficult 
decision,  candor  must  allow. 

c  Ti.**  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  manner  in  whicli  Bessus  was  put  to  death 
at  Ecbatana  accounts  vary.  That  it  was  cruel,  it  is 
to  be  feared  may  be  believed ;  and  if  more  light  is 
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not  to  be  obtained  on  the  particulars,  it  will  be  little    sect. 
r^retted  by  the  generous  reader.  1_ 

Duriog  Alexander's  winter  residence  in  Zariaspa, 
his  ambassadors  to  the  Scythian  couits  returned, 
accompanied  by  an  embassy  from  tlie  king  of  the 
European-Scythians.  During  their  mission  the  reign- 
ing king  of  European-Scythia  had  died  in  the  course 
of  nature,  and  the  ambassadors  now  arriving  came 
commissioned  by  his  brother,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  They  brought  from  that  prince  presents, 
such  as  among  the  Scythians  were  esteemed  most 
valuable,  with  a  declaration,  that  he  was  ready  to 
obey  Alexander's  commands;  offering  him,  for  ce- 
menting alliance,  his  daughter  in  marriage,  or,  should 
that  be  disdained,  the  daughters  of  his  nobles,  or,  in 
Arrian's  phrase,  his  satraps,  for  Alexander's  con- 
6dcntial  ministers  and  officers;  and  adding,  that  if 
Alexander's  will  might  he  so  signified,  he  would 
eomc  himself  to  take  his  commands.  Perhaps  here, 
at  perhaps  also  on  other  occasions.  In  translating 
s  foreign  language  into  Greek,  the  compliment  may 
hive  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  Pharasmanes,  styled 
kiiig  of  the  Chorasmics,  came  in  person,  with  an 
escort  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  to  wait  upon  Alex- 
ander. His  country,  he  said,  bordered  upon  that  of 
the  Colchians  and  of  the  Amazonian  women,'*  (in- 
formation marking  how  little  it  was  before  knotvn  to 
the  Greeks,)  and,  if  Alexander  desired  to  subdue  the 
Colchians  and  Amazons,  and  other  people  near  tho 
Euxine  sea,  he  would  himself  guide  his  army  through 
the  country,  and  undertake  for  abundant  supplies. 
Alexander  received  all  graciously.  The  offer  of  mar- 
riages he  declined;  but  he  concluded  with  Pharasmanes 
K  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance.   At  the  same  time 

"  Ta!c  ywiniii  toTi  '  Afiaiavtv.  Arr.  Lie.  15. 
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CHAP,    he  declared  that  *  his  views  would  not  allow  hm  ub« 
'      '  mediately  to  march  himself  westward:  that  he  .pro- 

*  posed  first  to  bring  India  under  his  dominion;  and* 
^  being  so  master  c^all  Asia,  (such  is  ArriaA's  phrase^) 

*  he  would  then  return  to  Greece  and  theoce  dirett 
i  his  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  people  raround 

*  the  Euxine  sea/  For  that  season  he  desired  Fha- 
rasmanes  to  reserve  himself  under  the  engagements 
made.     ^  In  the  mean  time/  he  said,  ^  his  Persian 

*  friend  Artabazus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 

*  that  part  of  the  world,  should  accompany  Pharas- 
'  manes  in  his  return  westward,  and  all  the  satraps 

*  in  that  line  of  country  should  be  required  to  affi>rd 

*  him  friendly  accommodation.' 

The  epithet  Just,  by  which  Homer,  in  earliest,  and 
Arrian,  in  later  times,  have  described  the  Scythians, 
and  the  philosophical  character  attributed  to  them  by 
authors  of  ages  between  them,  may  seem  to  be  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  the  indications  of  barbarism  also 
occurring  in  the  imperfect  historical  memorials  o( 
them  which  have  reached  us.  Not  simply  however 
the  epithet,  but  Arrian's  narrative,  who  must  have 
had  knowledge  of  their  descendants  in  his  own  age, 
seems  to  afford  some  warrant  for  the  favoring  reports. 
The  passage  of  Alexander's  ministers  through  the 
country  of  the  Asiatic,  to  the  residence  of  the  king 
of  the  European-Scythians,  and  their  return,  indi* 
cates  order  among  the  people ;  and  the  apology  of 
the  Asiatic  prince,  for  the  unprovoked  aggression  on 
Alexander's  troops,  appears  to  mark  government 
more  regular,  and  people  more  civilized,  than  the 
Scythian  generally  have  been  described.  But  the 
same  writer's  account  of  the  Nomad-Scythians,  and 
especially  the  character  asserted  to  have  been  given 
of  them  by  the  sovereign  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation,  assist  to  show  the  ground  of  the  differences 
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obscnrable  in  different  accouDts  of  that  widely-spread    sbct.  I 
people.-*    For  the  Amazons,  hero  first  meutiooed  In  _ 
Arrian's  narratii'e,  remark  may  best  be  reserved  for 
ao  occasion  on  which  we  find  hini  entering  into  some 
discussion  of  the  reports  traDsmitted  by  other  writers 
couocrning  them. 

SECTION  V. 

IMfferrtil  ckaracler  of  northern  and  toutheru  people  ^  /Ac 
/VrnoM  empire.  Neui  nheUian  of'  Ike  Sogdiant  niuier 
Hpilamenet.  Death  of  SpUameatt,  andjinal  reductum  of  I  he 
Sagdianj, 

The  contrast  between  the  stubborn  people  of  the 
north  and  the  submissive  millions  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  who,  while  their 
monarch  was  yet  living  and  preparing  to  repair  his 
losses,  yielded  to  the  conqueror  without  a  struggle, 
and  remained  apparently  satisfied  with  the  new  do- 
minion, continues  yet  to  become  more  strongly  An, 
marked.  The  Sogdians  again  rose  in  rebellion.  Re- 
fusing obedience  to  the  satrap  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander, a  great  proportion  of  them  withdrew  to  strong 
holds.''  In  these  few  words  of  Arrian  is  indicated 
the  foundation  of  the  striking  difference  of  character. 


'*  It  may  seem  Itkely,  founding  conjecture  concerning  a  moet 
cxienrive  nation,  of  which  we  know  of  no  historians,  on  the  only 
graond  afibrtled,  occasional  notice  of  their  transactions  with 
«cker  nations,  that  a  superior  polity  among  one  or  more  portions 
of  then  (iimiahed  the  military  power  of  Gengis  and  the  Turkish 
oonqnvore,  and  that,  their  conquests  inviting  all  tlie  best  of  the 
populalJOD  to  emigrate,  the  remainder  fell  into  the  barbarism  of 
the  vHder  part  of  the  nation,  in  which  their  posterity  have 

j^-^^l^  TulpuiiuTa.  Arr.  I.  4.  c.  Id. 
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CHAP.  In  the  south,  an  immense  population,  in  large  pro- 
'  portion  artisans  and  manufacturers,  all  wholly  un- 
practised in  arms,  were  in  the  habit  of  depending,  for 
security  of  person  and  property^  both  against  fellow- 
subjects  and  foreign  enemies,  upon  others,  to  whom, 
under  direction  of  their  king  and  his  officers,  the 
profession  of  arms  was  peculiar.  In  the  north,  on 
the  contrary,  a  scantier  population,  husbandmen, 
herdsmen,  and  hunters,  were  in  the  habit  of  reckoning 
arms  among  necessaries,  and  of  depending  for  safety, 
private  and  public,  much  on  themselves.  Such  men 
necessarily  would  be  respected  by  those  in  authority 
over  them,  and  thence  would  hold  a  considerable 
amount  of  freedom :  not  ensured,  as  far  as  appears, 
by  any  regular  constitution  of  government,  but  by 
the  power  which  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  need 
of  their  chiefs  for  their  service,  gave.  Practice  in 
arms,  we  have  observed,  under  hereditary  chiefs,  had 
preserved  the  freedom  of  the  Macedonian  people 
under  their  monarchal  constitution.  A  state  of 
things,  not  the  same,  yet  considerably  similar,  appears 
to  have  maintained  the  independent  spirit,  and  an 
effectual  freedom,  among  the  northern  subjects ^of  the 
Persian  empire.  If  the  Macedonian  government  was 
more  irregular  and  undefined  than  that  eulogized  by 
Tacitus,  which  our  Teutonic  forefathers  established 
for  the  basis  of  the  English  constitution,  that  of  the 
Asiatics  appears  to  have  been  still  more  irregular  and 
undefined.  Yet,  from  the  freedom  they  enjoyed 
through  the  means  which  arms  in  their  hands  gave^ 
seems  to  have  flowed  the  attachment  to  their  mon- 
arch, and  aversion  to  a  foreign  dominion,  beyond 
what  was  found  among  the  people  of  the  south. 
Arr.  L4.  The  Sogdian  war  thus  required  the  employment 
of  the  whole  army,  with  which,  after  subduing  the 
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Fcrsian  empire,   Alexander  had   proposed   the  im-    sect. 

initiate  prosecution  of  conquest  beyond  its  bounds.  L_ 

For  tlie  example  of  the  .Sogdians  immediately  stimu- 
lated tieighl)ouring  people,  actuated  by  similar  prin- 
ciples. A  portion  of  the  Bactrians  presently  joined  in 
revtJt,  and  the  disposition  ivas  supijosed  extensive 
through  that  country.  A  large  force  therefore  was 
left  under  Polysperchon,  Attains,  Gorgias,  and  Me- 
Ivager ;  principally  as  a  body  of  observation,  for  the 
rising  yet  was  small.  Alexander  led  the  rest  of  his 
anny  against  the  Sogdians.  Arriving  in  their  country, 
he  divided  his  force  into  five  parts.  Under  the  com- 
mand severally  of  Hepha^stion,  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus, 
Perdiccas,  and  Ccenus,  but  associating  in  authority 
with  them  his  venerable  Persian  friend  Artabazus, 
he  placed  four  divisions,  for  reducing  the  towns  and 
Tastoesscs  held  by  the  insurgents.  With  the  remain- 
ing division  he  went  himself  toward  Maracanda,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  where  he  had  a  garrison. 

The  people  of  these  countries  were  more  skilful 
in  desultory  war  in  the  field,  than  in  the  defence  of 
walls  or  strong  positions,  against  the  Grecian  art  of 
attack.  The  four  generals  soon  reduced  all  the 
places  of  refuge  within  Sogdia;  but,  of  the  people, 
many  had  fled,  with  or  after  Spitaraenes,  to  the 
Scythian  wilderness.  Tliis  is  not,  like  the  southern 
deserts,  an  ocean  of  driving  sand;  but  rather,  in 
tame  parts,  resembling  Bagshot  heath,  in  others  the 
Cheviot  highlands  or  Salisbury  plain  ;  aSbrding  firm 
footing  for  cattle,  and  not  wholly  denying  pasture. 
Alexander  therefore  detached  Ctenus  and  Artabazus 
against  the  Scythians,  while,  to  ensure  the  future 
obedience  of  the  Sogdians,  Hcphicstion  was  employed 
in  establishing  colonies  of  his  veteran  soldiers  and 
others,  ill  the  priucipa!  towns  of  the  country. 


LL 
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The  apporaic  iacoaairtcncy  in  tlie  condoct  of 

.  SpaamiHiei^  wiio  had  so  eaaeiitiaU  j  senred  Ale&aader 

by  idiimmig  BesHoai  to  lusi,  and  Uien  became  pre- 

jentl;  asd  peffaeferingiy  boidle^  is  not  accomitedfbr; 

bat  choc  he  wm  aa  acme,  bold,  and  dble  enemy  is 

evident.    Tke  Sogiiisins^  who  Bed  from  Akxander's 

armsv  imindy  among  the  ^fnuagjeto-Scythiana,  a  kind 

reccpdon^  whicb,  appucndy,  Sptfamencs  had  pre- 

foned  &r  cbem.     The  MmsageUs  were  a  jdundering 

horde,  gienenlly  ready  fiar  adTcntnre.     Spitamenes 

penKjaded  n  hundred  horsemen  of  them  to  join  his 

SogdouB  tor  an  inroad  into  Bactria.     There  he  sur- 

pcned  a  >Licedoaian  ganrimn,  made  the  governor 

pcuaBer,  pot  to  death  all  of  inferior  rank  who  eoold 

mic  esicape  by  tli^fat»  becaoK  nnmerons  priaoners  were 

inraftvenienc  and  then  proceeded  toward  Zariaqpat 

ihif  capitaL    The  garrison  there,  as  Arrian'a  aeoonnt 

imptiea^  waei  only  about  e^ty  mercenary  horae^  with 

a  few  of  die  body  of  royal  Macedonian  youths^  and 

Mme  of  the  royal  companions,  left  for  ncowetf  of 

health;  anM  however  wfiffconTaleacent  as  to  be  aUe 

to  awont  thar  horsei  and  ose  arms.     This  alender 

fecce  then  binng  fbnnd  alert,  the  im^ular  enemy 

wodld  Oioc  nntnre  attack  opon  the  town,  hot  directed 

thifir  aKaBMLDK  to  piandering  the  anrronndii^country. 

FoE^menclT  in  accounts  of  military  c^rations  by  mi* 

tifianr  metu  $uch  a$  Arrian,  (those  of  others  would 

pcvn^  nothio^.)  we  dnd  deficient  arrangement  of 

jpradation  in  command  in  Grecian  armies;  and  some- 

ttHKt^  sttch  a  jort  of  republican  equality  that  there 

«aE^  CM  prvpnr  commander.     So  we  have  seen  it  in 

tW  nxvnt  dcsas$ter  to  Alexander's  troc^  in  Scythia; 

duu{  !iv\  iti  Armor's  account,  it  appears  to  have  been 

Kvcv.     l^*  ocily  (^r>oiLs  in  Zariaspa,  of  consequence 

tHKH^  ^>  U:  ivuucd  by  the  hioorian,  were  Fithon, 
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son  of  Socicles,  entitled  chief  of  the  king's  household,    sect. 

and  Aristonicus,  a  singer."     The  enemy  was  seen 

dispersed  for  collection  of  booty.  On  consultation 
all  ^recd  to  go  out  and  attack  them.  The  hold 
measure  sncceeded  so  far  that,  killing  many,  they  put 
the  rest  to  flight,  collected  the  booty,  perhaps  mostly 
cattle,  and  returned  with  it  toward  Zariaspa.  But 
the  Scythians,  the  able  Spitamcnes  being  with  them, 
soon  recovering  from  the  dismay  of  sui-prise,  obser\-cd 
their  enemy's  march,  which,  says  Arrian,  was  dis- 
orderly, as  being  under  no  regular  command;  and, 
on  account  of  their  convoy,  it  was  necessarily  slow. 
Getting  before  them,  unperceived,  they  placed  them- 
setvcs  in  ambush,  at  which  they  were  expert,  it  being 
their  common  mode  of  attack.  With  superior  num- 
bers then,  falling  on  the  Macedonians  by  surprise, 
they  killed  sixty  of  the  mercenary  horse,  and  seven 
of  the  royal  companions :  Pithon  wounded  was  carried 
offa  prisoner:  Aristonicus,  acting,  says  Arrian,  be- 
yond  what  might  be  expected  of  one  of  his  profession, 
as  a  brave  soldier,  or,  in  the  Greek  phrase,  a  good 
man,  died  fighting.'^  The  result,  though  not  stated 
by  the  historian,  of  course  would  be,  that  the  booty 
before  taken  was  recovered  by  the  victors,  and  that 
ihey  might,  without  immediate  danger,  extend  their 
marauding. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  reached  Caniis,  •"  Ait.  l  *. 

"  K<9apyr<>i,  a  singer  to  the  harp  or  lyre.  This  seems  to 
nuric  nearly  the  character  of  the  minstre!  of  early  modem  ages. 

•■  Oi-  lara  iiftopujor  Avj)p  dynfloc  ytrufiti-ot;.    Arr.  1.  4.  c.  16. 

■0  Polysperchon,  Attalus,  Goi^ss,  aod  Meleager  were  com- 
BWDdera  for  defence  of  Bactria;  Ccehub  and  ArtabazuB  were  «eot 
a^nst  the  Scythians.  Considering  what  follows  in  Arrian, 
c.  1 7  it  »eems  nearly  clear  tiat  for  Craferus  here  should  be  read 
Canut;  yet  Crnterus  is  mentioned  again  c.  18.  as  if  associated 
incntmoaixl  with  CaenUMr'l      -i>   -'-1  i'JilUU  JlJ  lui- .tuuiU4 
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CHAP,   he  proceeded  against  the  Massagetes.     Informed  of 
'      his  approach,  they  hastened  toward  the  desert ;  but. 


their  booty  apparently  making  their  march  slow,  he 
overtook  them.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  joined  by 
about  a  thousand  Massagete  cavalry.  With  this  re- 
enforcement  standing  an  action,  they  maintained  it 
stoutly ;  but  superior  discipline  prevailed.  About  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Scythians  were  killed :  the  vigor  of 
their  horses  and  acquaintance  with  the  country  en- 
abled the  rest  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  but  their 
booty  would  be  finally  lost. 
^'  ^a^'  Winter  now  approaching,  the  known  severity  of  the 
OL  iiSw  1.  climate,  and  the  daring  and  persevering  activity  of 
CL*]  an  enemy  singularly  formed  to  disturb  neighbouring 
countries  in  all  seasons,  though  without  strength  to 
protect  their  own,  admonished  to  the  measures  which 
followed.  The  large  experience,  the  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  the  tried  fidelity  and  honor  of  the  veteran 
satrap  Artabazus  gave  him  a  value  which  Alexander 
appears  to  have  estimated  justly,  and  cherished  ac- 
cordingly. But  the  fatigue  of  the  government  of  a 
frontier  province,  like  Bactria,  with  a  turbulent  po- 
pulation, exposed  to  the  intrigues  and  possibly  the 
attacks  of  such  enemies  as  Spitamenes  and  the  Scy- 
thians, being  too  much  for  his  years,  he  desired  to 
resign  it,  and  Alexander  appointed  a  Macedonian, 
Amyntas,  son  of  Nicolaus,  in  his  room.  His  own 
Arr.  1. 4.  winter  residence  he  took  at  Nautaca  in  Sogdiana,  the 
most  northern  province  of  his  acquired  empire. 

Meanwhile  Spitamenes  was  in  uneasy  circumstances. 
There  was  no  longer  safety  for  him  in  Bactria  or 
Sogdiana,  but  with  an  armed  force ;  and  he  could  no 
longer  keep  an  armed  force  together  than  while  he 

[*  See  extract  from  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenic!,  preceding  the  Index.] 
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could  provide  for  it  the  allurement  of  plimdcr.  A  sect. 
bold  attempt  was  therefore  necessary,  and  without  _ 
delay.  Within  the  Sogdiau  territory,  but  upon  the 
Terge  of  the  Massagete-Scythian  downs,  was  a  town,  ■?"v"'i'^B 
of  name  variously  written  by  the  Greeks,  Gabx  orp.617. 
Bags,  strongly  situated  on  the  Oxus,  where  it  divide!^ 
Sogdiana  from  Bactria.  There  he  induced  the  Scy- 
thians to  join  him  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
horsemen;  which,  says  Arrian,  was  not  difficult,  be- 
cause that  people  having  neither  towns,  nor  anyscttlcd 
habitation,  feared  little  for  anything  they  had  to  lose, 
and  were  urged  by  want  to  use  arms,  always  in  their  . 

hands,  for  gain. 

Alexander  had  committed  the  military  command, 
wittuD  the  two  frontier  provinces  of  Sogdiana  and 
Bactria,  to  his  approved,  and   now  oldest  general, 
Coenus.     That  officer,  inforaied  of  the  measures  of  J 
Spitamenes,  marched  to  meet  him.    A  sharp  conflict  , 
ensuing,  the  Macedonians  remained  conquerors,  with 
the  loss,  it  is  reported,  of  only  twenty-tive  horsemen, 
and  twelve  foot  soldiers.     Above  eight  hundred  of  1 
the  enemy,  all  cavalry,  were  said  to  be  killed.  In  the  J 
flight  of  the  survivors,  Spitamenes  was  deserted  by  a 
most  of  his  fiactrian  and  Sogdian  followers.     They,  ~ 
uot  disposed  to  the  life  of  the  wandering  Scythians,  i| 
or  to  change  their  fruitful  lands  for  new  settleiucntt  j 
in  the  Scythian  wilderness,  sent  offci-s  of  submission, 
which  Ccenus  accepted.     The  Scythians  then,  dis-  n 
appointed  of  the  plunder  which  they  hoped  to  have] 
carried  off  for  their  winter  subsistence,  deserted  by  I 
their  allies,  threatened  with  invasion  of  their  country^ 
by  a  prince  who  could  command  the  service  of  num-l 
hers,  used,  as  ihey  were,  to  the  rigor  of  climate,  and! 
thus,  for  themselves  and  their  horses,  which  they  ^ 
valued  almost  equally  with  tliemselves,  apprehensive 


LI. 
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CHAP,    of  starving,  cut  off  the  head  of  Spitamenes,  and  aent 
.  it,  as  a  propitiatory  present,  to  Alexander. 

Thus  was  ended  the  little  yet  troublesome  war 
with  the  wild  borderers,  which  had  so  long  engaged 
the  rapid  conqueror  of  the  Persian  empire. 


SECTION  VI. 

Circumstances  qfScythia,  Couniry  between  Media  and  Scgikku 
Siege  of  the  hill-fort  of  Ox}^artes,  Marriage  qf  Alexmmder 
fpith  Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes.  Conquest  of  the  Persia^ 
empire  completed. 

The  smallness  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  the 
enemy,  in  all  the  many  engagements,  mostly  allowed 
to  have  been  sharply  contested,  is  no  inconsiderable 
warranty  of  the  fairness  of  the  reports  which  have 
reached  us  of  these  transactions.  The  Scythians^ 
ancestors  of  those  whom  we  now  call  Tartars,  holding 
the  same  extensive  country,  are  universally  so  de- 
scribed that  the  modem  Tartars  seem  to  have  in- 
herited  their  character  and  manners,  transmitted 
through  so  many  generations,  unchanged.  What  we 
might  principally  desire  to  know  of  them,  beyond 
what  has  been  transmitted,  is  the  state  of  the  two 
great  kingdoms  of  Asiatic-Scythia  and  European- 
Scythia,  indicated,  as  they  are,  to  have  been  held  by 
people  more  settled  and  more  civilized  than  those 
who  wandered  over,  rather  than  possessed,  what  the 
Greeks  called  the  Desert.  All  accounts  mark  the 
Scythians  of  those  two  kingdoms  for  a  free  people; 
and  it  may  seem  to  have  been  a  superior  civilization, 
under  a  free  yet  regular  government,  which  produced 
that  superiority  of  character,  whence  some  writers 
have  represented  the  Scythians  altogether  as  a  na- 
tion of  philosophers  ;  while  others,  led  by  the  more 
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strikii^  peculiarities  of  character  and  manners  of  the    sect. 
Scythians  of  the  Desert,  have  considered  those  pecu-  , 

liaritic*  as  fonning  the  general  character  of  the  nation. 
It  seems  however  evident  that,  though  in  very  ancient 
times  Scythia  may  have  sent  out  the  hordes  of 
whose  destructive  emigrations  uncertain  rumor  only 
reached  the  age  of  letters,  yet  no  Scythian  kingdom  • 
ever  was  able  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  i 
Persian  Mopire.  The  establishment,  In  their  country,  -I 
of  the  great  Cyrus's  colony,  which  the  Greeks,  ap- 
parently transbting  the  Persian  name,  called  Cyro- 
polis,  proves  the  successful  exertion  of  his  superior 
power;  and  the  subsistence  of  that  colony,  and  of  the 
Persian  dominion  over  it,  till  it  yielded  to  Alexander, 
satisfactorily  shows  the  continued  existence  of  very 
superior  means  in  that  empire,  among  all  its  troubles^ 
mad  with  all  the  occasional  misrule  and  weakness  of 
ita  government  in  later  times.  Thus  then  we  iind 
fbur  distmctions  of  Scythians  clearly  marked;  the 
European  kingdom,  the  Asiatic  kingdom,  the  wan- 
derers of  the  Desert,  and  the  people  of  the  Persian 
province.  That  the  freebooting  Scythians  were 
always  alarming,  often  highly  annoying  to  the  Per- 
sian borders,  appears  not  doubtful.  That  they  were 
difficult  to  be  dealt  with,  and  hardly  to  be  bound 
by  treaties,  may  also  be  believed.  To  them  honesty 
was  unprofitable }  war  the  source  of  wealth  and  en- 
joyment. But  the  Scythian  kingdoms  had  within 
their  bounds  some  of  the  most  fruitful  portions  of  the 
earth.  To  them  therefore  peace  was  valuable,  and  a 
reputation  for  good  faith  an  important  possession. 
Accordingly  it  appears  that  they  maintained  peace 
and  good  faith  with  Alexander. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  Ctcnus,  who  had  com-  Arr.  i. 
msnded    against    the  Sogdians  and  their  Scythian  *^ '"' 
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CHAP,  allies,  and  Stasanor,  who  had  commanded  in  Aria, 
.  and  Phrataphernes,  satrap  of  Parthia,  returned  to 
head-quarters  at  Nautaca,  reporting  the  complete 
execution  of  the  businesses  severally  committed  to 
them.  We  have  seen  it  Alexander's  policy  in  his 
outset,  apparently  on  just  consideration,  to  intnist 
the  highest  commands  under  him,  military  or  civil, 
only  to  Macedonians,  bred  under  his  father.  But 
early  in  his  career  of  conquest  in  Asia,  earnest  to 
conciliate  the  conquered  people,  he  had  committed 
to  the  great  among  them  high  and  even  critical  au- 
thority. To  hold  the  attachment  of  the  republican 
Greeks  was  also  evidently  much  in  his  consideration. 
At  the  same  time  then  that  he  was  liberal  in  favor  to 
the  Persians,  he  brought  republican  Greeks  also  for- 
ward, and  put  them  more  upon  a  footing  with  the 
Macedonian  great.  That  some  of  all  descriptions 
would  disappoint  his  hopes  might  be  expected.  Phra- 
dates,  a  Persian,  his  satrap  of  Mardia  and  Topira, 
repeatedly  sent  for,  had  failed  to  come.  Nevertheless 
Alexander  employed  a  Persian,  Phrataphemes,  with 
whose  conduct  in  Parthia  he  had  found  reason  to  be 
satisfied,  to  bring  him  to  obedience.  Exodates,  to 
whom  he  had  committed  the  great  and  important 
satrapy  of  Media,  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection. Another  Persian,  Atropates,  was  sent  to 
supersede  him.  Diodorus  and  Curtius  have  reported 
some  instances  of  mutiny  among  the  republican 
Greek  mercenaries,  and  the  desertion  of  a  consider- 
able body,  with  their  officers,  when,  after  having 
shared  largely  of  the  riches  of  the  southern  provinces, 
severe  service  in  the  northern  was  before  them.  Not 
improbably  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  would  avoid 
mention  of  such  a  circumstance,  and  therefore  Arrian 
might  avoid  it.  But  as  among  the  Macedonians  them- 
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selrps  loyalty  was  not  so  universal,  or  so  certain,  but 
that  some  of  those  most  highly  intrusted  had  bcen- 
coddeoined  for  high  treason,  it  was  perhaps  altogether 
the  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  liberal  policy,  to  divide 
iiigh  favor  and  high  confidence  among  men  of  the 
several  nations  of  the  empire.  Accordingly  Eiimenes, 
a  Greek  of  Cardia  in  Thrace,  whose  superior  talents 
and  satisfactory  conduct  had  earned  him  Alexander's 
favor  in  the  confidential  office  of  his  principal  secre- 
tary, was  raised  to  high  military  rank,  and  intrusted 
occasionally  with  great  commands.  Stasanor,  who  had 
executed  satisfactorily  the  business  in  Aria,  was  a 
Greek  of  Soli  in  Cyprus.  He  was  now  appointed  to 
command  in  Drangia.  The  governnient  of  Bahy- 
loDia  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ma^xus, 
fotmerly  in  high  situation  under  Darius,  was  given 
to  StnneDes,  apparently  a  Macedonian.  Sopolis,  Epo- 
eiUus,  and  Mena?das,  also  probably  Macedonians, 
were  dispatched  home,  to  conduct  thence  recruits  for 
the  army. 

The  countries  between  Tartary  and   the   great  sirmb.  et 
eastern  desert  abounded  in  military  posts  of  unconi- {^' "'" 
w<m  strength,  such  as  in  India  our  armies  have  fre- 
i]uent]y  had  to  contend  for;  small  rocky  liills,  preci> 
pitoiu  on  all  sides.     Habitual  confidence  in  these 
fortresses,  some  of  wliich,  never  known  to  have  yielded 
to  an  enemy,  were  deemed  impregnable,  encouraged 
some  principal  men  of  those  parts,  how  othenvise 
incited  does  not  appear,  to  join  in  revolt  against  the 
conqueror.     Oxyartes,   an  eminent  Bactrian  chief, 
had   submitted   to  Alexander.     Nevertheless,  withAfr.  l* 
many  Bactrians,  having  engaged  numerous  Sogdians  **  '^" 
in  bis  party,  he  took  possession  of  a  hill-fort  in  the 
highUuds  of  Sogdiona,  introduced  large  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  placed  his  femily  there  as  in  a  situation 
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CHAP«    of  certain  security,  while  bimselfy  without,  took  mea* 

: — sures  for  extending  insuneotimi.     AbcM^tiieiBanie 

time  Chorienes,  an  associated  bhie^  took  possession 
of  a  post  of  congenial  character  in  the  ad^initfgpro- 
Arr.L4.  vincc  of  Parartaccnc,  while  two: others,  CatsncfriSiid 
Austanes,  excited  the  Parastacs  to  a  geneml^risiiigi ' 
The  view  of  extraordinary  diffieidties  appeirrak 
ways  to  have  stimulated  the  ardent  mind  'of  Alex- 
ander: easy  enterprises  had  little  gratifioatioii  for 
him :  to  overcome  what  to  others  had  been  itisupep* 
able  was  his  delight.  The  siege  of  the  fort  of  Oxy* 
artes,  in  all  seasons  an  arduous  undertaldng,  was 
now  the  more  so,  as,  in  its  lofty  country,  wint^ 
still  lingered  when  spring  had  invited  to  move  from 
Nautaca :  on  approaching  the  fort,  it  was  found  sdll 
surrounded  by  deep  snow.  According  to  the  liberal 
practice  of  modem  Europe,  little  known  among  Ab 
republican  Greeks,  Alexander,  before  attaduDj^ 
summoned  it;  offering  protection  for  those  wkkiil^ 
if  they  would  surrender  and  go  to  their  several  homeSi 
Such  liberality  seems  to  have  been  as  little  common 
among  the  Asiatics  as  among  the  republican  Grmk% 
and  therefore  perhaps  was  mistrusted.  A  scoffing 
answer  was  returned,  signifying  that  Alexander 
should  seek  some  winged  soldiers ;  for  the  garriMl 
feared  no  others.  Perhaps  this  imprudent  jdce 'Sug- 
gested the  course  that  Alexander  took.  His  means 
to  reward  were  great,  and,  for  obtaining  a  iavoHte 
purpose,  his  liberality  little  bounded.  He  eauasd 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  he  who  first  of 'a 
storming  party  reached  the  top  of  the  rock  ^bulld 
receive  twelve  talents,  near  two  thousand  fiv6  iMttt- 
dred  pounds,  and  who  last,  three  hundred 'darielk» 
about  two  hundred  pounds.  Zeal  was  thus  Burouj^h 
excited,  and  volunteers  abounded.    But  Alexander 
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would  not  leave  the  business  to  blind  zeal.  Among  ait.  l  i 
the  multitude  offering,  diligent  inquiry  was  made  for 
those  most  practised  in  climbing  mountains,  and  in 
mounting  the  wails  of  places  besieged,  of  whom  three 
hundred  were  chosen.  One  side  of  the  rock  was  so 
lofty  and  precipitous  that,  ascent  being  supposed  im- 
possible* no  watch  was  kept  by  the  garrison.  There 
the  chosen  three  hundred,  supplied  with  iron  pins 
and  short  ropes,  going  to  work  early  in  the  night, 
drore  their  pins;  here  into  frozen  snow,  there  into 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and,  with  their  ropes  assisting 
one  another,  mounted.  About  thirty,  losing  hold 
and  footing,  fell,  and  perhaps  perished:  the  rest 
reached  the  summit  before  daybreak.  Alexander, 
assured  by  signal  of  their  success,  with  his  aiTuy  pre- 
pared for  assault  against  the  less  precipitous  part  of 
the  fail],  again  summoned  the  Indians  to  surrender; 
informing  them  that  bis  winged  soldiers  had  already 
possession  of  the  summit  of  their  rock.  In  extreme 
surprise  and  consternation,  on  having  ascertained 
that  it  was  so,  without  waiting,  and  probably  not 
baring  means  immediately,  to  know  the  number  of 
thoae  who  had  so  unaccountably  mounted,  the  gar< 
risoo  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  the  family  of 
Oxyartes  became  Alexander's  prisonei-s. 

It  seems  probable  that  when  the  family  of  Darius 
were  taken,  none  of  his  daughters  were  of  marriage- 
able age.  His  wife,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had 
r^utation  among  the  Greeks  as  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  the  empire;  and  Alexander,  with  a  sense 
of  honor  that  has  justly  earned  him  universal  eulogy, 
had  treated  her,  while  she  lived,  as  a  sacred  charge. 
Bui  Oxyartes  had  a  daughter  marriageable ;  said,  by 
those  of  Alexander's  officers  who  were  supposed  to 
hare  seen  both,  to  have  been,  after  Dariiis's  queen, 
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CHAP,  the  most  beautiful  of  women.  With  her,  as  with 
.__  the  rest  of  her  family,  Alexander  did  not  scruple  to 
make  honorable  acquaintance;  and  interconrse  pro* 
duced  a  passion,  which  he  proposed  bonoraUy  to 
gratify  by  marrying  her.  Inducement,  beyond  per<« 
sonal  beauty,  not  stated  by  the  historian,  seems  yeC^ 
in  the  progress  of  his  narrative,  in  some  degree  im- 
plied ;  and,  though  the  resolution  were  hasty,  yet  its 
connexion  with  political  purposes,  previously  enter- 
tained, appears  probable.  Communicating  on  it  witli 
his  friends,  Craterus,  to  whom  latterly  he  had  mos( 
intrusted  high  and  difficult  military  commands^  dis- 
suaded it  strongly.  On  the  contrary,  Hephasstiottf 
in  whom  he  most  confided  as  a  personal  friend,  en* 
couraged  it.  To  the  Europeans  generally,  unless  to 
some  who  had  taken  or  desired  to  take  Asiatic  wives^ 
it  was  offensive ;  but  to  Alexander's  new  and  noir 
far  most  numerous  subjects  it  was  highly  grateful* 
The  lady's  father  was  still  in  arms  against  him,  yet 
the  wedding  was  quickly  solemnized. 

Circumstances  followed  which  would  assist,  in 
argument,  the  favorers  of  the  connexion,  though 
among  the  Greeks  it  could  not  be  esteemed  otfaer«> 
Arr.  L  4.  wisc  than  irregular.  Probably  Alexander  had  good 
^  ^^'  information  of  the  character  of  Oxyartes,  who,  it  ap 
pears,  had  confidence  in  that  of  Alexander.  Pre- 
sently he  offered  submission,  which  was  accepted^ 
and  he  was  received  with  honor  and  kmdness.  It 
remained  then  to  reduce  the  revolters  in  Paretacene, 
the  most  southerly  of  those  provinces  which  had  de- 
monstrated a  rebellious  disposition,  bordering  on  the 
richer  countries  of  quieter  population,  to  which  the 
soldier  chiefly  looked  for  the  reward  of  his  dangers 
and  sufferings  among  the  rough  people  in  the  rough 
climate  where  the  army  now  was.     That  war  there* 
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fore  would  be,  in  the  mind  of  all,  an  iraporlant  busi-  sect.  J 
ness.  The  mountaineer  Para?tacs  are  described  by  _ 
Strabo  as  a  nation  of  robbers,  living  chiefly  by  plun- 
der, and  confiding  in  their  fastnesses  for  security 
against  punishment  for  their  aggressions.  The  low- 
landers,  or  rather  inhabitants  of  the  more  level  high- 
lands, were  more  numerous,  and  had  more  property 
to  defend;  but  were  nevertheless  addicted  to  pre- 
datory excui'sions,  and  thence  practised  in  arms. 
These  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  or  perhaps  were  prin- 
cipal in  it;  confiding  for  defence  against  the  con- 
queror of  the  Persian  empire,  principally  in  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  of  a  hill-foi't  within  their 
plains.  The  height  of  the  insulated  eminence,  if  the 
number  in  our  copies  of  Arrian  may  be  taken  for 
correct,  is  more  than  a  mile;  the  measure  probably 
being  intended  not  of  the  perpendicular,  hut  of  the 
alope,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  ordinary  way  of  ascent:  the 
circuit  was  about  two  miles;  clifl  on  all  sides.  One 
path  only  led  to  the  summit,  formed  by  art,  narrow, 
and  for  a  single  pei-son  difficult,  even  though  none 
opposed.  To  check  niilitai7  approaches,  a  deep  ditch 
bad  been  formed  around  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

For  the  engineer's  art  however  to  meet  these 
difficulties  the  neighbouring  mountains  bore  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  fir-trees.  In  felling  and  con- 
veying these  the  whole  army,  beyond  camp-guards, 
was  employed  by  reliefs.  Galleries,  framed  in  the 
day,  were  erected  in  the  night,  and  covered  with 
earth,  for  security  against  fire;  and  shortly  the  edi- 
fice attained  such  a  height  that  missile  weapons  fioni 
it  might  reach  the  besieged,  from  assailants  hid  by 
their  defences.  Then  the  garrison,  who  at  first  had 
scoffed  at  the  work,  became  so  seriously  alarmed, 
that  their  chief,  Choriencs,  sent  a  request  to  Alex- 
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CHAP,  andcr,  that  Oxyartes  might  be  permitted  to  come  | 
to  confer  with  him.  This  was  granted.  Oxyartea  I 
declared  to  Chonenes  his  opinion  that  no  place  wag..! 
im^egnable  to  Alexander  and  his  army,  and  no  ad'  1 
vantage  not  to  be  expected  from  his  friendship  and  { 
generosity.  Upon  this  the  Parstac  chief,  without  j 
more  negotiation,  taking  some  of  his  family  and  pria-  J 
mya\  associates  with  him,  went  and  sarrendered  him-  I 
self  to  Alexander,  who  did  not  disappoint  Oxyartes**  I 
promise.  Choriencs,  remaining  with  some  of  hii  1 
company,  sent  some  back  into  the  fort  with  ordera  ] 
for  its  surrender,  which  were  obeyed.  Alexander,  J 
curious  to  see  the  place,  went  himself,  with  an  escoit  I 
of  Bvc  hundred  hypaspists,  to  take  possession.  Re-  ] 
storing  then  the  foii:  to  Cliorienes,  he  appointed  him 
also  to  the  command  of  all  the  neighbouring  country 
which  he  had  before  commanded. 

This  war  against  the  revolted  highlanders,  with 
the  sieges  of  the  two  extraordinary  fortresses,  and 
the  intervening  nuptials,  for  which  some  leisure 
would  be  taken,  appear  to  have  consumed  the  sum- 
mer,* so  that  before  Cliorienes  surrendered  much 
snow  had  fallen,  and  the  besieging  army  was  suffering 
from  both  cold  and  scarcity.  Chorienes,  in  just  re- 
turn for  Alexander's  generosity,  gave  a  plentiful 
supply  from  the  store  in  his  fort,  and  engaged  to 
furnish  salted  meat  and  other  eatables  for  two  months, 
if  wanted,  avowing,  or  perhaps  boasting,  that  so  not 
a  tenth  of  what  had  been  prepared  for  the  siege 
would  be  consumed. 
An.  I.  4.  Catanes  and  Austanes  yet  maintained,  in  Parteta- 
*"  "  cene,  what  they  would  call  the  cause  of  their  country, 
but  the  Macedonians  rebellion.      Alexander  sent  a 

[•  .See  extract  irom  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  preceding 
the  Index] 
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body  against  them  under  Craterus.  Their  force  sect. 
evidently  was  not  lai^ ;  for^  standmg  a  battle,  ac- . 
knowledge  to  hare  been  warmly  contested,  their 
loss  m  killed  is  stated  at  no  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  horse  and  fifteen  hundred  foot.  Never- 
tiieiess  Caftanes  being  among  the  slain^  and  Austanes 
auMDi;  the  prisoners^  the  rdiellion  was  completely 
ylltdj  mA  thus  ended  resistance  to  Alexander's 
Hnmnuti  of  all  that  had  been  the  Persian,  now  the 
Macedonian  or  Grecian  empire. 

To  establish  order  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  fiuther  conquests  which  he  medi- 
tated, Alexander  then  returned  into  Bactriana,  and 
took  his  head-quarters  in  Bactra,  otherwise  called 
Zaria^a,  the  capitals 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

Controversy  on  the  kingly  qffice  and  dignity:  trials 
Jor  high  treason.    War  prosecuted  by  Alexander 
beyond  the  hounds  of  the  Persian  em]^re. 

SECTION  L 

Republican  Greek  philosophers  foUofving  Alexander's  court : 
controversy  on  the  kingly  office  and  dignity. 

CHAP.  When  it  is  considered  that,  with  such  scanty 
^^^'  power  in  the  outset,  Alexander's  conquests  now  ex- 
ceeded, both  in  extent  and  rapidity  of  achievement, 
all  that  history  reports  before  him,  and  all  that,  in 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  has  occurred  in  the 
world  since,  it  may  rather  appear  matter  for  admira- 
tion that,  at  his  early  age,  now  but  about  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  he  preserved  so  long  so  much  moderation 
and  prudence,  than  if,  at  length,  moderation  and 
prudence  failed.  But,  far  as  those  conquests  had 
led  him  from  Greece,  among  people  of  very  different 
manners,  policy,  and  prejudices,  very  many  times  out- 
numbering the  conquering  nation,  it  seems  obvious 
that  a  reasonable  policy  might  urge  him  to  assume 
to  be,  in  all  points,  as  great  as  those  before  him  on 
the  Persian  throne,  or  rather  greater;  and  this,  not 
on  his  own  account  only,  but,  for  the  sake  of  esta- 
blishing, for  the  comparatively  few  thousands  of 
Greeks  about  him,  a  permanent  command  over  the 
almost  numberless  millions  become,  with  them,  his 
subjects,  but   their  inferiors.     At   the    same   time 
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the  constitutional  freedom,  the  habits  of  simplicity, 
the  accustomed  familiarity  with  their  kings,  and  the 
constitutional  control  over  them,  which  all  accounts 
mark  to  have  been  established  among  the  Macedo- 
nians, would  make  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  difficult. 
Nor  would  the  difficulty  be  lessened  by  the  confiict- 
iDg  politics  of  the  Grecian  repablicans.    These  were 
nomcrous  about  him;  and,   in  stationary  quarters, 
not  only  military  men,  but  others,  and  especially  men 
eminent  in  science  and  literature.     Alexander's  po- 
licy, in  his  first  invasion  of  Asia,  led  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  profess  himself  the  patron  of  democracy; 
less  probably  fearing  inconvenience  to  result  from  Arinoi. 
such  a  policy,  not  so  much  because  his  master  Ari-  f'^^l'y*' 
stotle  held  democracy  to  be  the  kind  of  government  ck.^-^*- 
most  congenial  with  tyranny,  but  as  he  would  know  Demostb. 
that,  of  all  the  republics  of  Greece,  some  of  the  Pe-p^^^^ 
loponnesian  democracies  had  been  most  attached  to 
his  father,  and  even  extravagant  in  court  and  adula- 
tion to  him. 

The  choice  of  line  then  for  him  to  pursue,  when 
become  master  of  the  Persian  empire,  was  of  difficulty, 
such  that  perhaps  the  ablest  of  modern  politicians 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  either  what  was  the  course 
roost  for  his  own  interest,  or  what  for  that  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  elected 
bead;  and,  perhaps  yet  more,  what  for  a  just  per- 
formance of  the  weighty  and  quite  new  duty  incum- 
bent on  him,  the  protection  of  uncounted  millions 
become  his  subjects  by  his  conquests.  On  ascending 
the  splendid  throne,  in  which  he  superseded  the  long 
list  of  the  Persian,  Median,  and  Assyrian  dynasties, 
tracing  their  pretensions  from  the  first  conqueror 
known  in  history,  to  adopt  in  some  degree  oriental 
babitS)  and  assume  oriental  state,  was  a  policy  which 
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a  view  to  interest,  and  to  the  welfare  of  all  about 
_  hiin»  probably  would  concur  witli  inclination  to  preii 
upon  him.     In  making  the  hazardous  ehange  how-  ] 
ever  he  did  not  proceed  hastily.     Arrian  does  not,  J 
like  some  other  ancient  writers,  more  careless  of  just  I 
authority,  assert  that  Alexander  himself  was  the  first  I 
to  promote  the  requisition,  either  of  that  form  of  1 
salutation,   in  approaching  him,  too  nearly  in  tlw  I 
manner  of  adoration  to  the  Deity,  which  had  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  rigorously  required  of  all  is 
approaching  the  Persian  kings,  nor  that  he  himself  ] 
first  broached  the  absurd  notion  that  he  was  the  son, 
not  of  Philip,  but  of  Jupiter  Amman.     Among  the 
Greeks,  whom  the  fame  of  his  conquests,  of  his  libfr.  , 
rality,  and  of  his  patronage  of  arts  and  literature  I 
liad  drawn  to  his  distant  court,  and  who  had  followed  J 
its  wanderings,  opposition  of  sentiment,  much  arising  I 
from  opposition  of  interest,  had  produced  division  i 
into  parties;  and  some  recommended  and  applauded,  1 
pei-haps  too  much  without  reserve,  the  adoption  of  1 
oriental  manners  and  customs,  while  others  too  rigor*  t 
ously  insisted  upon  the  strict  maintenance  of  Greciail 
habits  and  practices,  in  circumstances  in  which  they  1 
would  never  have  arisen,  and  for  which  they  were  j 
so  utterly  unadapted,  that  perhaps  they  could  no 
way  be  established.     But  in  his  earnest  purpose  of  1 
conciliating  his  new  subjects  Alexander  had  clearly 
made  a  progress  of  no  small  importance  to  all  thos^ 
of  his  old  subjects,  who  looked  to  profit  from  the 
establishment  of  his  new  empire.   Among  these  how- 
ever, Macedonians,  his  subjects  by  inheritance,  and 
Greeks  of  the  republics,  his  subjects  by  their  own 
election,  between  whom  he  seems  to  have  made  the  ' 
least  distinction  that  might  be,  by  the  perhaps  rea*  ] 
sonable  attachment  of  some,  and  the   unreasonable.  ] 
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prejudices  and  extravagant  desires  of  others,  that    sect. 
purpose  was  thwarted.  , 

We  hare>  from  Arrian,  report  of  discussion  ou 
thii  important  and  curious  matter,  said  to  have  oc- 
curred in  Alexander's  presence,  aud  given  as  the  best 
selection  that  historian  could  make,  among  varying 
and.  contradictory  reports  in  his  time  extant,  derived 
fiponi  persons  present.  The  care  which  Arrian  con- 
tinually manifests  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  com- 
paring accounts,  and  the  evidence  his  work  altogether 
affords  of  his  desire  to  maintain  a  just  impartiality, 
are  here  eminent.  The  illustration  therefore  of  the 
manners  of  Alexander's  court,  which  Iiis  report 
affords,  especially  marking  freedom  of  communication 
and  conrersation  ui  the  king's  presence  and  with 
hiniwlf,  make  it  highly  interesting;  and  the  more 
from  the  consideration  that  the  author  held  high 
office  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  an  age  when  science 
and  philosophy  most  florished,  and  when  nevertheless 
for  B  previous  century  and  half  divine  honors  had 
been  attributed  to  the  sovereigns;'  nor  were  discon- 
Ituued  till  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  for  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state,  extinguished  the  impious  ab- 
as rdity. 

Anaxarchus  and  Callisthencs,  both  subjects  of  the  An.  an. 
MaoedoDian  monarchy,  the  foi-mer  as  a  citizen  of^^'" 
Abdera,  the    latter   of  Olynthus,'  were    the   most  P-  "^ 
eminent  among  the  philosophers  of  Alexander's  tram, 

*  %nrpl's  flattery  in  this  fulsome  and  impious  way  is,  I  think, 
dlf  teHfnt  that  has  reached  us.  Horace  has  preserved  so  much 
iaOM  of  a  better  ichool  a^  to  reflect  credit  on  hii  patron  iJIvce- 
■M^anl  BM  Augustus  himself. 

*,Ctfrt^iU>  unscrupulous  in  assertion,  says,  on  another  occasion, 
^lat  C«llisthenes,  as  an  01ynthia:i,  was  not  entitled  to  the  be- 
nefit of  file  Macedonian  law.    Observation  upon  this  will  occur 
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CHAP,  leaders  of  the  two  adverse  political  sects,  Anaxarehoi 
^^'     is  represented  as  a  courtier,  a  flatterer  of  the  greats 


qualified  to  become  the  favorite  of  an  Anatic  despot ; 
Callisthenes,  who  had  studied  under  Aristotle,  as  a 
rough  republican,  extravagantly  disposed  to  flatter 

A1T.L4.  himself.  Of  his  msolent  vanity  Arrian  menticms  a 
remarkable  instance,  which,  though  of  uncertain  au^ 
thority,  yet,  as  having  been  popular,  marks  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  philosopher's  character.  He  claimed 
for  himself  to  be  greater  than  Alexander,  and  for  his 
literary  works  to  be  more  glorious  than  all  Alexander's 
deeds  of  conquest  and  political  regulation ;  for,  he 
said,  he  did  not  follow  that  prince  to  be  indebted  to 
him  for  glory,  but  to  make  him  glorious  among  men; 
and  if  Alexander's  connexion  with  the  godhead  had 
credit,  it  did  not  come  from  what  others  falsely  re- 
ported of  his  birth,  but  from  what  he,  the  philosopher, 
by  his  writings,  persuaded  men  to  believe.    To  illus- 

AiT.  ibid.  lY^tQ  this  eminent  man's  politics  also,  Arrian  for- 
nishes  an  anecdote.  Philotas,  it  was  said,^  once  in 
conversation  with  him,  asked, '  whom  he  reckoned  to 

*  be  held  most  in  honor  by  the  Athenians.'     *  Har- 

*  modius,'  he  answered,  *  and  Aristogiton ;  because 
'  they  killed  one  of  the  two  tyrants,  and  procured 

*  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny.'  Fhilotas  then  asking, 

*  where  a  man  who  killed  a  tyrant  might  find  surest 

*  refuge  among  the  Greeks ;'  Callisthenes  answered, 

*  if  nowhere  else,  he  would  be  safe  among  the  Athe- 

*  nians.'  Alexander  having  the  magnanimity  (for  if 
imprudent,  it  was  yet  a  magnanimious  imprudence) 
to  admit  a  man  of  formidable  talent,  so  avowing  the 
king-killing  principle  of  Demosthenes,  to  his  counsels 
and  his  tablQ,  he  may  surely  at  least  be  excused  the 

*  EM  a  oi  Kal  rail  iiyiypaypay. 
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udmission  also  to  his  society  of  the  courtly  philoso-    sect, 

phcr  Anaxarchus,  as  well  as  of  the  poet  Agis,  said  to  

have  been  not  less  a  complete    courtier,  though  a 
citizen  of  the  democratical  republic  of  Argos. 

Concerning  then  the  requisition  of  the  ceremony 
called  adoration,  which  consisted  in  bowing  to  the 
ground,  on  approaching  the  royal  presence,  Arrian 
says  that,  among  various  reports  transmitted,  what  he 
preferred  was  this.  Alexander  invited  to  an  enter- 
tainment the  principal  Persians  and  Medes,  together 
with  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  and  the  prin- 
cipal philosophers  and  eminent  men  attending  him 
from  various  Grecian  republics.  Wine  circulating, 
the  philosopher  Anaxarchus  began  a  preconcerted 
discourse,  stating  that  '  Alexander  might  be  more 

*  reasonably  treated  with  divine  honors  than  either 

*  Bacchus  or  Hercules;  not  only  on  account  of  the  su- 

*  periority  of  his  deeds,  and  the  greater  extent  of  his 

*  conquests,  hut  also  because  Bacchus  was  a  Theban, 

*  unconnected  with  Macetlonia;  Hercules,  an  ances- 

*  lor  indeed  of  Alexander,  yet  not  a  Macedonian,  but 
'  an  Argive ;  and  surely  it  would  be  more  consistent 

*  for  the  Macedonians  so  to  honor  their  own  king. 

*  That  after  death  such  honor  would  be  paid  him 

*  there  could  be  no  doubt.     How  much  better  then 

*  to  give  him  importance  by  it,  in  the  eyes  of  his  new 

*  subjects,  while  living,  than  wait  for  his  death,  when 
'  t!iat  advantage  would,  for  him,  be  gone  byl* 

For  Grecian  minds,  however  enlightened  by  phi- 
losophy, the  extravagance  of  such  a  proposal  obviously 
would  be  lessened  by  familiarity  with  Grecian  re- 
ligion and  that  called  mythology,  which  taught  that 
many  of  the  Grecian  gods  had  been  fathers  of  men, 
and  warranted  the  claim  for  very  many  Greeks,  and 
enuDently  for  Alexander,  to  be  of  a  race  descended 
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CHAP,  from  a  deity.  Accordingly  other  philosophers  of 
'  Anaxarchus's  party  supported  his  proposal,  some  with 
speeches,  all  with  applauses.  But  the  matter  wai 
not  a  question  simply  either  of  compliment,  or  c^ 
religious  concern.  It  might  not  unreasonably  be  ap. 
prehended  that  the  change  from  Grecian  to  Persian 
habits,  but  especially  if  honors  were  added  to  the 
living  prince  as  to  a  Grecian  deity,  would  produce^ 
'  or  even  seem  to  warrant,  a  claim  to  that  unlimited 
authority  over  all  subjects,  which  those  of  the  Persiao 
empire  had  been  habituated,  from  time  immemoriitl« 

An.  1.4.  to  admit  in  their  sovereigns.  The  Macedonian  o£» 
ficers  therefore  were  very  generally  dissatisfied,  yet 
held  silence.  The  philosopher  Callisthenes  undeiv 
took  replji  and  the  speech  will  deserve  attention; 
whether  pure  from  his  day,  or  mixed  and  tempered 
with  sentiments  of  Arrian's  own  age,  a  century  and 
half  within  the  Christian  era;  when,  on  one  band|. 
the  attribution  of  divine  honors  to  the  most  worthli 
and  vicious  of  men  had  been  carried  to  the  mi 
absurd  and  abominable  extravagance,  and,  on  the 
other,  even  philosophers  had  condescended  to  gather 
from  Christianity  purer  notions  of  the  Godhead. 
'  Of  honors,'  said  Callisthenes,  *  which  men  pay  toa 

*  man,  I  think  none  too  great  for  Alexander.     But 

*  human  and  divine  honors  are  many  ways  distin- 

*  guished.     To  the  gods  we  consecrate  temples, 

*  sacrifice,  we  pour  libations.     Hymns  are  sung 

*  the  gods ;  praises  are  given  to  men ;  but  not  v 

*  the  ceremony  of  prostration.     We  salute  men  v 
'  a  kiss :  but  to  reach  the  gods,  living  beyond  us, 

*  worshipthem  with  prostration.  Dances  are  practiaeAJ 

*  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  psans  are  sung  to  them* 
'  Different  honors  arc  paid  to  different  gods,  and  to' 

*  heroes  again  honors  different  from  godlike  honorfc. 
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*  It  catWDt  be^proper  to  confouod  all  these;  Uouor- 

*  ing  men  extravagantly,  aDiL  derogatiug  from  t)ie  _ 

*  dignity  of  the  gods,  by  giving  to  men  equal  honors. 
'  It  would,  beyond  otht'is,  become  you,  Auaxarclius, 

*  Vfhtt  for  your  leamiug  and  wisdom  are  admitted  to 
'  cooUiuiid  communication  with  Alexander,  to  ro- 

*  conuBcDd  to  him  these  considerations,  uud  divert 
'  hint  &am  contrary  purposes.  Recollect  that  you 
'  sre.nM  advising  Cambyses  or  Xerxes,  but  the  son 

'  of  Philip,  of  the  posterity  of  Hercules  and  ..Sacus.  An- 1-  a. 

*  Uiii  Ibrelathers  passed  from  Argos  into  Maccdotua, 

*  holding  the  sovereignty  of  the  Macedonian  nation, 
'  not  by  violence,  but  under  kw.  Hercules  himseit 
'  while  living,  was  not  worishipped  as  a  divinity;  not;' 
'  even  After  death,  till  the  god  at  Delphi  had  clearly 
'  decUred  that  it  should  be  so.' 

Cuitiuy,  as  superior  in  dramatic  arrangement  as 
jiderior  in  all  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a  hii^. 
torian,  makes  Alexander  withdraw  during  the  disk. 
euauou,  to  re-enter  with  effect  when  it  was  concluded^, 
.Vrriaii's  account,  after  some  writer  apparently  earnest' 
to  put  forward  the  causes  of  philosophy  and  dema^ 
cracy,  makes  him  present  during  the  whole;  thuf,  ^ 
exhibiting  more  eminently  the  commanding  boldnes9<  I 
of  the  democratical  philosopher.  But  thus  he  marks 
also  the  character  oi'  the  Macedonian  constitutioa,. 
which  culled  a  subject  to  use  such  freedom  with  the  > 
Miveruigt)*  Aller  the  preceding  argument,  directed 
to  tbe  meeting  at  large,  Arriau  represents  CalHsthenes 
idUce^ing  the  king  himself  tlius:  '  And  if,  because 

*  wc  are  only  a  few  thousands  in  a  wide  continent  of 

*  uullions  of  barbarians,  it  may  be  in  any  degree  u&- 
'  ucttsory  to  adopt  barbarian  sentiments,  nevertheless - 
'  i  copjure  you,  Alexander,  to  be  mindful  of  the 

*  Greek  nation ;  for  whose  sake  wholly  the  c\[>cditioa 
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'  was  professed  to  be  undertaken,  with  the  purposed 

_  *  subjecting,  not  Greece  to  Asia,  but  Asia  to  Greece. 

*  Consider,  then;  when  you  return  to  Greece,  will 

*  you  require  of  the  Greeks,  bred,  beyond  all  people, 
'  to  reckon  upon  a  libera!  equality  between  man  and 
'  man,  this  servile  ceremony?  Or  will  yon  make  a 
'  degrading  difference  for  the  Macedonians,  and  put 
'  upon  them  alone  this  dishonor?  Is  it  not  fitter  that 
'  the  distinction  should  be  otherwise  made?  That  the 
'  Greeks,  including  the  Macedonians,  should  pay  you 
'  human  honors,  according  to  Grecian  customs,  de- 
'  rived  from  remotest  antiquity,  and  that  to  the 
'  barbarians  should  be  left  the  practices  transmitted 

*  from  their  forefathers?  Humiliation  seemsto  await 
'  the  proud.  Xerxes  was  put  to  shame  by  the  Athc- 
'  nians  and  Lacedannonians ;  Artaxerxes  by  Clear- 
'  chus  and  Xenophon  ;  and  recently  Darius  has  been 

'  levelled  with  the  dust  by  Alexander,  not  then  wor*.. 

*  shipped  as  a  god.'  #■ 

Arrian,  still  avoiding,  with  his  usual  just  cautiolH 
to  answer  for  words,  though  reported  to  have  been 
delivered  in  his  own  language,  in  a  numerous  com- 
pany, on  a  subject  of  great  interest,  proceeds  to  de- 
monstrate his  opinion  of  the  freedom  used,  not  less 
by  republican  Greeks  than  by  the  Macedonian  great, 
in  communication  with  Macedonian  monarchs,  even 
with  Alexander,  in  the  zenith  of  his  triumphs.  These 
and  similar  arguments,  he  says,  were  very  grating 
to  Alexander;  who  nevertheless  would  not  directly 
express  dissatisfaction.  That  Callisthenes's  freedom 
had  been  gratifying  to  the  Macedonians  present  was 
obvious.  Intimation  nevertheless  being  given  that 
the  ceremony  of  prostration  would  please  the  king, 
and  was  expected  by  him,  all  the  Pcrsiaus  rose,  and, 
in  order,   made  the  obeisance,  as  to  their  form 
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nionarchs.  Oneofthera  appearing  to  humiliate  him-  sect. 
self  more  than  the  rest,  Leonnatus,  an  eminent  Mace-  . 
donian,  previously,  and  afterward,  much  favored  by 
Alexander,  indecorously  enough  laughed  at  him.  At 
this  Alexander  did  not  scruple  to  express  displeasure. 
But,  however  swoln  with  pride,  or  bent  upon  a  fa- 
vorite purpose,  possessing,  with  a  generous  forgii-ing 
lirmper,  much  of  his  father's  talent  to  engage  the 
willing  obedience  of  men,  he  would  use  no  compulsion, 
and  yet,  for  the  moment,  succeeded.  It  was  ens-' 
tomary,  among  the  Greeks,  to  drink  in  circle  from 
the  same  cup.  Alexander  directed  a  golden  flagon 
to  be  filled  with  wine ;  and,  drinking  from  it  himself, 
sent  it  to  one  of  several  who  had  previously  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  cere- 
mony. This  person,  not  named  by  the  historian,  rose 
and  drank,  gave  the  flagon  to  the  cup-bearer,  pro- 
arated  himself,  and,  on  rising  again,  proceeded,  after 
the  Grecian  custom,  to  salute  the  king  with  a  kiss. 
Others,  tdso  prepared,  followed  the  example;  and 
thus  all  those  averse  to  the  ceremony  were  led  to 
comply,  except  Callisthenes.  He  drank,  and  pro- 
ceeded, but  without  prostration,  to  offer  the  kiss. 
Alexander,  talking  at  the  time  with  Heph^estion,  did 
not  observe  the  omission ;  but  Demetrius '  son  of  Py- 
thonax  informing  him,  he  refused  the  Grecian  saluta« 
tion  from  Callisthenes.  The  philosopher  withdraw- 
ing then  said  aloud,  *  I  put  up  with  the  loss  of  a  kiss.' 
1£  Alexander  resented  this  insolence,  it  seems  that 
be  had  the  temper  not  at  the  time  to  show  it. 

•  S«inianiedPliidon.P!ul.v.  Ale\.p.696.A.  This  story  is  related 
tK«rlj  alike  by  Arrian  nnd  PluUrch.    The  latter  informs  us  that    i 
iu  maxhtnticity  rested  on  the  report  of  Chares,  of  Alitylex 
wfaoM  Mitbcrity,  it  appeani,  Arrian  respected. 

l2 
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SECTION  II. 
Death  of  CUius. 

<^HAP.       Among  the   Macedonians^  by  ancient  custom^  a 

L.  particular  day  of  the  year  was  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

f^  ^  ^'    In  the  winter-quarters  at  Bactra  Alexander  took  the 
fancy,  instead  of  Bacchus,  to  perform  the  sacrifice 
and  hold  the  feast  in  honor  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
It  might  seem  that  he  meant  thus  to  declare  his 
esteem  of  the  warlike  character  of  which  those  beroea 
were  esteemed  patrons,  and  his  disregard   of  the 
luxury  which,  perhaps  not    in  the  origin   of  the 
worship,  was  supposed  the  care  of  the  fabulous  con- 
queror of  all  the  countries  from  Greece  to  farthest 
India,   but    in   process   of  corruption    became  so. 
Arr.L  7.    Amoug  Alexander's  virtues  a,  general  temperance  is^ 
on  the  best  authorities,  attributed  to  him.  ^     In  eat- 
piut  symp.  ing,  Plutarch  says,  he  remained  always  moderate^ 
'  ^'     '  faring,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  reported  by 
Arrian,  like  those  under  him,  and  even  less  luxuri- 
ously than  some,  studious  of  delicacies.    But  in  drink- 
ing, latterly,  he  sometimes  deviated  from  his  early 
sobriety,  giving,  according  to  Arrian's  phrase,  into 
the  barbarian  habit  of  excess.  ^     Yet,  according  to 
Plutarch,  his  pleasure  was  in  conversation  more  than 
in  wine,  so  that  often  when  he  sat  long  he  drank  little. 
At  the  feast  of  the  twin  gods  however  the  cup  cir- 
inccrtauct  culatcd  ovcr  freely.     The  company  in  general  was 
apjvrr.1.4.  jjg^tgj^  when  question  arose  about  thehistory  of  Castor 

*  'll^oywy  ?€  tUv  ixiv  rov  ffwfjLaroc  iykpari^aroQ.     Arr.  1.  7« 
c.  28. 

*  Kai  yap  kqi  to,  TutP  nttrwy  ijSri  *A\iiaydf}^  Cf  to  liap€apu:ur* 
Ttpov  veviitripiTo.     Arr.  1.  4.  c.  8. 


DEATH  OF  CLITUS. 


1^1 


ami  Pollux,  how  it  was  that  they  were  reputed  sons,  s 
not  of  Tyndarus,  their  mother's  husband,  but  of  _ 
Jupiter.  Hence  the  discourse  turned  on  their  ac- 
tions j  and  at  length  some,  disposed  to  flatter  the 
king,  and  urged  by  the  fumes  in  their  head,  insisted 
that,  in  greatness  of  achievement,  those  of  Bacchus 
were  not  comparable  to  those  of  Alexander. 

Clitus,  brought  up  with  Alexander  from  child- 
hood,  and  now  among  his  most  favored  generals  and 
most  confidential   friends,  nevertheless  was  among    ' 
those  who  saw  with  uneasiness  his  growing  vanity, 
his  growing  partiality  for  oriental  manners  and  senti- 
ments, and  his  disposition  to  abandon  the  character 
of  s  Greek  as  contradistinguished  from  a  barbarian. 
Himself  heated  with  wine,  he  reproved  warmly  the.  j 
flattery  of  the  king  to  the  dishonor  of  divinities. 
This  urged  the  others  to  greater  extravagance.  '  All  ' 
*  that  was  reported  of  Hercules  himself,'  they  said^ 
'  was  little,  compared  with  what  had  been  done  by 
'  Alexander.     But  human  envy  denied  to  the  merit  I 
'  of  the  living  its  due  honor.'     Clitus  retorted,  and  I 
at  length,  with  the  altercation,  so  lost  his  temper  and  ■] 
judgment,  that,  turning  from  those  with  whom  hb 
had  been  arguing,  he  addressed  the  king  himself  in 
very  offeDsive  terms.     Alexander,  heated  like  the 
rest  with  wine,  and  irritated  by  the  conversation  life 
had  witnessed,  became  so  provoked  that  he  rose,  and 
was  advancing  with  marks  of  vehement  anger  toward 
Clitus.     Some  of  the  more  sober  and  prudent  ma- 
naged to  stop  him,  while  others  forced  Clitus  out  of  Ariiu>b.*f*l 
the  room,  and  led  him  to  a  guard,  where  Ptolemy  c.  a 
cotnnaauded.     Being  however  not  strictly  watchetl, 
he  slipped  away,  returned  to  the  company,  and  im- 
ntcdiately  addressed  Alexander  with  evident  purpose 
of  provocation.     The  king,  unfortunately  not  in  a 
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condition  to  command  himself,  snatching  a  weapon 
_  from  one  of  the  attending  guards,  killed  Clitus  on 
the  spot. 

Alexander's  almost  immediate  repentance  for  this 
atrocious  deed  has  been  allowed  by  all  writers,  how- 
ever differing  about  particulars,  to  have  been  signal' 
For  three  days  he  kept  his  chamber  in  the  deepest 
grief,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink.  His  friends, 
highly  uneasy,  at  length,  with  difficulty,  persuaded 
him  to  take  refreshment,  and  resume  his  former 
habits  of  business  and  daily  meals.  Some  priests  of 
Bacchus  are  said  to  have  assisted ;  representing  that 
the  anger  of  the  god,  for  the  neglect  of  customary 
honor,  produced  the  catastrophe.  To  this  repre- 
sentation Alexander  so  far  yielded  that  he  performed 
a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus ;  glad,  says  Arrian,  to  have 
the  fatal  event  attributed  rather  to  the  god's  anger 
with  him  than  to  his  own  disposition.  The  phi- 
losopher Anaxarchus  took  occasion  to  use  an  ana- 
logous argument.  *  It  was  a  saying  transmitted,'  he 
said,  '  from  wise  men  of  old,  that  justice  sat  on  the 
'  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  and  whatever  Jupiter  decreed 
*  was  just.'  He  is  reported  to  have  proceeded  to 
urge  the  inference,  afterward  actually  adopted  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  that  *  whatever  the  king  does  is 
'  just.*  Possibly  this  may  have  been  added  by  some 
ingenious  Greek  among  the  enemies  of  Anaxarchus; 
for  it  seems  uncalled  for  by  the  occasion,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  weakening  the  arguments  drawn 
from  the  supposed  pleasure  of  one  deity  and  anger  of 
another. 

Plutarch's  account  of  the  death  of  Clitus,  difFering 
in  some  particulars,  is  so  far  of  the  same  tenor  with 
Arrian's  that  it  may  be  considered  as  confirming 
rather  than  contradicting  it.  But  Plutarch  has  added 


PARTrca  IN  ALEXANDEB'S  ComiT. 
what  umts  to  mark  the  character  of  Alexander's  s 
court  «n(l  the  state  of  parties  there  at  the  time.  _ 
Envy  was  not  between  Greeks  an<i  Persians  only. 
The  respect  with  which  Alexander  treated  the  re- 
publican Greeks  generally,  and  the  honors  with 
which  he  distinguished  some,  inflamed  the  vanity 
which  was  not  an  uncommon  Grecian  failing;  and 
the  men  of  letters,  almost  all  men  of  the  republics, 
began  to  assume  occasionally  au  offensire  siipeiiority 
over  the  Mace<Iouians,  less  generally  educated  to 
letters.  '  Do  not  the  Greeks  appear  among  the 
*  Macedonians  like  demigods  among  wild  beasts  ?'  is 
a  speech  reported,  no  doubt  on  the  authority  of  re- 
jniblican  writers,  to  have  come  from  Alexander  him- 
self.  Callisthenes  was  admired  for  a  singularly  ready 
idof^ueuce.  On  any  proposed  subject  he  could  speak 
immediately  an  interesting  treatise,  and  defend 
crthcr  side  of  any  question  with  ingenious  argu- 
ments. Yet  80  far  he  kept  this  talent  in  reserve 
that  he  rarely  entered  into  general  conversation; 
oHener  indicating  silently  a  sullen  disapprobation  of 
the  sentiments  of  others,  than  declaring  any  of  his 
own.  In  a  numerous  company  once,  the  merits  of 
the  Macedonians  being  proposed  to  him  by  Alex- 
ander for  a  topic,  he  spoke  so  as  to  gratify  all;  and 
the  Macedonians  most  highly.  Alexander  then,  in 
a  phrase  of  the  poet  Euripides,  said :  '  On  an  ad- 

*  vantageous  subject  words  will  be  ready;  hut  now, 

*  Callisthenes,  show  your  powers  in  representing  the 

*  6iulta  of  the  Macedonians,  so  that  hearing  they 

*  may  mend  them.*  Callisthenes,  immediately  taking 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  abused  the  Mace- 
donians grossly,  vilified  the  king's  father,  imputing 
his  successes,  not  to  his  talents,  but  solely  to  the 
divisions  among  the  republican  Greeks;   and  con- 


L 
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CHAP,    eluded  with  a  verse,  probably  from  some  tragedy 

.  then  familiar,  *  The  wicked  wretch  through  discord 

^  honor  won/     The  Macedonians  present  showed 

themselves  highly  offended.    Alexander  himself  sim* 

ply  observed,  that  *  Callisthenes  had  been  less  show^ 

*  ing  his  powers  of  eloquence  than  his  ill-will  towarA 
^  the  Macedonians.'  To  this  anecdote  Plutarch  has 
given  value  by  naming  his  authority  for  it;  Hemi- 
ippus,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  he  says^  re« 
lated  that  Stroibus,  reader  to  Callisthenes,  reported 
it  to  Aristotle.  Another  anecdote,  also  furnished 
by  Plutarch,  marks  the  freedom  which  Callisthenes 
would  take  and  Alexander  would  bear.  On  some 
occasion  the  philosopher,  finding  or  fancying  himself 
less  well  received  than  formerly,  turned  away,  re^ 
peating  in  Alexander's  hearing,  twice  or  thrice,  this 
verse  of  Homer :    *  Patroclus  died ;   a  better  man 

*  than  thou :'  which,  adds  the  biographer,  is  enough 
to  justify  Aristotle's  observation,  that  Callisthenes 
was  great  and  powerful  in  eloquence,  but  wanted  just 
judgment.  "^ 


SECTION  III. 
Conspiracy  of  the  hand  ofPa^es, 

After  the  death  of  Clitus,  in  the  winter-quarters 
still  of  Bactra,  a  conspiracy  against  Alexander's  lifc^ 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  was  discovered.  TTi^ 
body-guard  of  boys  approaching  manhood,  ®  sons  of 
^^^jj*j^^  the  first  men  of  the  state,  has  been  formerly  described. 
They  were  the  king's   companions,  it  will  be  re- 

•  "O^oi  €f  iiKiKiav  IfietpaKitrayro.     Arr.  1.  4-  C.  13. 


CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  PACES, 
iiieniberecl,  in  hunting,  and  by  turns  they  mounteil 
guani  nightly  in  the  antechamber  of  his  bedroom. _ 
Arriau   mentions,   but  as    a   repoit,   for  which    he  a 
would  not  answer,  though  he  seems  to  have  thought  c 
it  probably  true,  that  Alexander  being  on  a  hunting  p 
party  from  Bactra,  and  going  to  strike  a  boar.  Her-  ■* 
molaus,  one  of  the  youths  of  the  body-guard,  inso- 
lently or  indiscreetly  struck  the  animal  before  him. 
The  youth's  father,  Sopolis,  was  of  high  military 
rank,  then  employed  on   the  recruiting  service  in 
Macedonia.  Nevertheless,  for  snch  a  breach  of  order 
and  discipline,  perhaps  more  than  for  personal  dis- 
respect, Alexander  onlercd  Hermolaus  to  be  chastised  ■ 
with  stripes,  in  presence  of  the  other  youths,  and  ] 
deprived  of  his  horse. 

The  king's  anger  was  passing,  but  the  youth's 
indignation  was  not  so.  He  was  re-admitted,  it  is 
evident,  to  the  former  honors  of  his  situation,  or 
his  chosen  opportunity  for  revenge  would  not  have 
occurred.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  diligent  and  i 
fiivorite  scholar  of  CalHsthenes ;  who,  according 
report,  as  we  have  seen,  which  appears  entitled  to  j 
credit,  was  a  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  the  law-. 
fulness  and  merit  of  tyrannicide.  It  seems  indeed^ 
difficult  to  conceive  that,  without  some  such  stimu- 
lation, what  followed  could  have  happened.  Her- 
molaus, the  more  his  own  master  as  his  father  was 
absent,  engaged  four  other  youths,  sons  of  eminent 
Macedonians,  together  with  the  son  of  Carsis,  who, 
though  a  Thracian,  appears  to  liave  ranked  among 
those  of  the  Macedonian  court  most  honored,  in  the 
horrid  plot  to  murder  their  king  in  his  sleep.  For 
executing  this  the  night  was  chosen  when  Anti- 
pater,  one  of  the  conspirators,  whether  alone,  or  in 
command  of  others,  was  to  hold  the  watch  in  the 
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antechamber.  The  father  of  Antipater,  AscleiM 
_  doiTis,  was  actually  satrap  of  Syria,  perhaps  the  most 
important  eonimand  within  the  new  empire.  Alex- 
ander, however  generally  a  model  of  temperance,  yet 
of  a  constitution  to  bear  long  tension  of  the  faculties, 
and  to  be  uneasy  in  rest,  would  in  the  leisure  of 
winter- quarters,  even  after  the  catastrophe  of  Clitus, 
and  perhaps  as  medicine  for  his  severe  feelings  re- 
suiting  from  it,  indulge  sometimes  immoderately  in 
protracting  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  company  he  most  encouraged  favors  the 
apology  for  him,  that  liberal  and  instrncti%'e  con- 
versation was  altogether  his  object;  yet  it  appears  on 
all  hands  acknowledged  that  he  would  sometimes 
drink  to  excess.  Arrian,  on  the  authority  of  Ari- 
Btobulus,  has  thought  wliat  follows  worthy  of  a  place 
in  his  narrative.  A  Syrian  woman,  pretending  to 
inspiration,  had  followed  Alexander  from  her  o»ni 
country,  and  was  admitted  occasionally  to  bis  pre- 
sence: first  as  an  object  of  ridicule  for  himself  and 
companions;  but,  her  forcbodinga  beingoften  justified 
by  the  event,  at  length  she  gained  great  estimation, 
insomuch  that  access  to  him  was  denied  her  neither 
day  nor  night,  and  she  frequently  watched  him  sleep- 
ing. This  woman,  meeting  him,  on  the  night  pro- 
posed for  his  assassination,  as  he  was  retiring  from 
his  company,  conjured  him  to  return.  At  her 
pressing  instance  he  did  so,  and,  continuing  bis  ca- 
rousal till  daylight,  escaped  the  danger  prepared  for 
him.  From  a  man  of  the  rank  and  means  of  in- 
formation of  Aristobulus,  if  only  as  marking  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  Alexander's  court,  this 
could  not  but  require  the  modem  historian's  notice. 
Next  day  one  of  the  conspirators  revealed  the 
secret  to  a   young  friend.      He   told   another,   who 
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hastened  to  declare  it  to  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  and    sect. 
the  five  youths  were  presently  arrested.     Being  put  _ 


to  torture,  according  to  the  Mocedoiiian  law,  they  re-  P'^-  ^ 
veoled  the  whole  plan  of  their  conspiracy ;  and  de-  aft. 
dan?d  Callisthenes  to  Iiave  been  their  instigator. 
They  were  then  brought  to  trial  before  the  Mace- 
donians of  the  army.  According  to  some  writers, 
unnamed  by  Arriaii,  Hemiolatis  boldly  confessed  and 
gloried  in  the  plot,  telling  his  judges  that  it  could 
not  become  freemen  to  hear  the  indignities  put  upon 
tbcm  by  Alexander.  I*roceeding  then  to  particulars, 
he  noticed  the  unjust  condemnation  of  Philotas;  the 
stiil  more  illegal  execution  of  Pannenio;  the  murder 
of  Clitus  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness ;  the  assumption  of 
the  Median  dress;  the  requisition  of  the  ceremony  of 
adoration;  not  however  saying  it  was  insisted  on, 
but  only  not  abandoned ;  the  drinking  by  night,  and 
sleeping  by  day,  of  the  man  who,  beyond  all  others, 
ought  to  watch  for  the  good  of  all. 

If  credit  should  be  given  to  this  account,  it  how- 
ever  proves  that  freedom  of  speech  was  largely  allowed 
to  the  accused.  But  indeed  so  far  all  accounts  con- 
car,  that  the  trial  was  according  to  all  the  forms  of 
law  required  by  the  free  though  rude  constitution  of 
the  nation;  that  the  assembled  Macedonians  con- 
demned Hermolaus,  and  the  youths  engaged  with 
him,  to  death ;  and  that  they  proceeded  to  execute 
the  sentence,  according  to  the  national  custom,  known 
as  also  that  of  the  Jews,  by  overwhelming  them  with 
stones. 

ThephilosopherCallisthenes,  accused  of  instigating 
the  plot,  was  apprehended.  Aristobulus  related  that 
he  was  carried  about  a  prisoner,  with  the  army,  and 
Hed  of  disease  in  the  course  of  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary Ptolemy  asserted  that  he  was  put  to  torture. 
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CHAP,   and  then  hanged.^     *  So  widely,'  observes  Arrian, 
'      *  have  those  who  ouglit  to  have  been  most  worthy  of 

*  confidence,  and  who,  as  present  with  Alexander, 

*  must  have  had  all  opportunity  for  knowing  such 
^  facts,  differed  about  them.'  This,  it  must  be  con-^ 
fessed,  is  an  extraordinary  difference ;  hardly  to  bd 
accounted  for  unless  upon  the  supposition  thatf 
among  the  distractions  which  followed  Alexander's 
death,  with  opportunity  for  either,  in  the  situation 
where  he  then  might  be,  to  obtain  credit  for  a  matter 
happening  in  a  very  distant  country,  some  private 
interest  instigated  one,  and  we  are  without  means  to 
decide  which,  of  those  eminent  writers.  Thus  much 
however  appears  from  all  accounts  of  Callisthenes, 
that  he  was  a  turbulent  and  mischievous  preacher  of 
democracy,  long  favored  by  Alexander's  liberality 
beyond  prudence.  His  imprisonment  and  death,  as, 
from  the  utter  uncertainty  of  the  circumstances,  th6y 
were  a  most  convenient,  so  they  became  a  favorite 
subject  for  following  democratical  writers;  who  ap- 
pear to  have  made  large  use  of  the  opportunity 
afforded,  by  the  impossibility  of  absolutely  proving 
falsehood,  to  assert,  very  variously,  anything  to  their 
purpose. 

9  k'pc/Liaff^cVra.  There  has  been  controversy  among  the  mo- 
dem critics  of  the  continent  about  the  exact  import  of  the  word, 
as  describing  a  capital  punishment^  decision  of  which  I  will  not 
undertake. 


DISQCTETUDE  OF  ALEXANDER. 


CHAPTEU  LIII. 

IVar  prosecuted  by  Alexander  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Persian  Empire. 


SECTION  1. 

Foret  t^  Alexander' t  army.  Salural  and  polUtcal  circutiulaiicer 
of  India  tseslteard  of  the  Gange*.  March  Into  India,  and 
t«mq*rtU  there :  Grecian  eolonii  ettabUthcd  in  India  :  Indian 
emttU  *tnl  to  Greece. 

Alexander,  having  set  out  for  the  conquest  of   sect. 
Asia,  as  we  have  seeu,  witli  a  land  force  of  less  than  _ 


forty  Uiousaud  men,  and  with  a  revenue  too  scanty  to 
uiaiotsin  the  Heet  wanted  for  co-operation  with  it, 
now,  with  the  income  of  the  Persian  empire,  com- 
manded a  concspondiiig  army.  With  guards  and 
garrisons  in  all  the  provinces,  and  administration  so 
arranged  that  disturbance  of  the  new  order  of  thinga 
arose  nowhere,  or  nowhere  so  as  to  engage  the  notice 
of  historians,  those  provinces  iMijoying  a  freedom 
from  commotion  and  from  the  private  wai-s  of  satraps^ 
unknown  perhaps  since  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  in 
Greece,  unless  in  the  latter  years  of  Ochus,  Alex- 
ander's moving  army,  under  his  immediate  com- 
iDaud,  according  to  Curtius,  who  alone  of  extant 
writers  has  given  the  number,  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  Exactness  in  the  round  sum 
will  not  be  supposed;  yet  the  amount  is  no  way 
beyond  probabdity,  nor  does  any  thing  from  Arrian 
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CHAP,  imply  contradiction  of  it.  Doubtless,  in  a  new  em- 
^^^^  pire,  to  maintain  a  large  disposable  force  would 
be  necessary,  and  in  so  wealthy  an  empire  means 
abounded.  To  maintain  satisfaction  with  quiet  in 
a  conquering  army  would  be  the  difficulty;  for 
Alexander  the  greater  from  the  very  rapidity,  ex- 
tent, and  yalue  of  his  conqnests,  in  which  the  soldier 
was  accustomed  to  have  all  fall  before  him,  and  to 
find  large  reward,  if  not  with  little  labor  and  danger, 
yet  in  little  time.  But  his  latter  campaigns,  though 
everywhere  still  victorious,  could  not  have  been  gra- 
tifying, like  the  earlier,  to  either  soldier  or  officer. 
Instead  of  a  great  battle  splendidly  successful,  or  an 
obstinate  siege  once  or  twice  in  a  season,  followed  by 
the  ready  submission  of  the  richest  countries  and 
largest  cities  in  the  world,  there  had  been  continual 
hard  fighting,  in  a  climate  of  the  severest  altemacy 
of  heat  and  cold ;  and  though  the  success  so  hardly 
obtained  was  most  important  for  the  quiet  and  sta- 
bility of  the  empire,  yet,  in  comparison  with  what 
had  preceded,  little  ensued  of  either  glory  for  the 
chief,  or  profit  for  the  soldier. 

But  the  passion  for  adventure  and  impatience  of 
rest,  common  in  youth,  had  been,  in  Alexandei^s 
ardent  temper,  stimulated  by  extraordinary  succesb 
and  fixed  by  habit  in  exertion;  holding  dl  his  fm* 
culties  now  for  years  almost  unremittingly  on  the 
utmost  stretch.  With  this,  to  a  mind  highly  suscep- 
tible of  fine  feeling,  reflection  on  things  recently  past 
could  not  but  be  greatly  uneasy.  If  Parmenio  and 
Philotas  were  guilty,  that  those  whom  he  had  so 
esteemed  and  honored  and  trusted  should  so  prove> 
must  have  been  of  bitter  consideration.  If  they  were 
innocent,  or  if  their  guilt,  as  in  all  accounts  it  seems 
to  have  been,  was,  at  least  in  the  imputed  amount. 
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doubtful,  reflection  on  the  cataatropTic  would  be  still  sect. 
more  biting.  His  poignant  grief  for  the  death  of  ^' 
Clitus,  though,  after  three  days*  most  acute  suffering, 
smothered  so  far  as  no  longer  to  interrupt  his  public 
functions,  could  not  so  end.  Pondering  on  all  these 
matters  would  contribute  to  chasten  his  generous  yet 
ot-er  ardent  temper,  and  prepare  it  to  bear  the  dis- 
appointment, which  apparently  he  found  it  expedient 
to  bear,  of  failure  in  the  purpose  in  which  at  lirst  he 
seems  to  have  been  keenly  earnest,  to  establish  the 
ceremony  called  adoration,  in  approaching  his  person, 
together  with  the  opinion,  or  the  ackuowledgment, 
that  bis  dignity,  if  not  his  nature  also,  was  supra- 
human.  Tlie  idea  of  a  man  partaking  of  divine  nature 
and  dignity  was  familiar  among  the  most  cultivated 
of  ancient  nations;  and  the  estimation  of  snch  supe- 
riority to  the  hulk  of  mankind  would  tie  not  simply 
l^ratifying  to  human  vanity,  but  probably  important, 
and  {>erhaps  indispensable,  toward  obtaining  that 
respect  among  subject  nations  for  the  conqueror  of 
the  Persian  empire,  with  which  the  conquered  dynasty 
Itad  for  ages  been  treated;  and  desirable,  not  for  the 
prince  only,  but  for  all  who  were  to  share  with  him 
ID  profit  from  the  conquest.  That  a  powerful  party 
therefore  would  favor  the  extravagant  idea  is  not 
wonderful,  and  under  this  view  much  coneideratton 
oertainly  is  due  to  Alexander  himself. 

These  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
mcDt  appear  to  have  been  among  stimulations  for 
Alexander  to  seek  new  conquests.  But  there  were 
itil)  others.  It  was  evidently  in  his  nature  to  desire 
to  show  the  Macedonians  that,  with  the  wish  he  had 
manifested  for  extravagant  honor  as  a  divinity,  it  was 
not  his  purpose  to  seclude  himself,  like  some  of  the 
PeiBun  mouarchs,  among  the  pleasures  of  his  palace. 
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'.    avoiding  in  future  the  labors  and  dangers  and  priv* 

_  tions  of  the  common  soldier.  But  he  had  still  farthei 

and  greater  views. 

For  some  time  now  we  have  been  engaged  wid 
transactions    in  countries  imperfectly  known 
cither  ancient  accounts  or  modem,  yet  known  i 
have  remained  always  very  deficiently  civilized.  Thi 
sea,  in  the  infancy  of  art  ami  science  the  divider  i 
nations,  beneficial  to  mankind  by  affording  securit] 
for  the  weak  against  oppression  from  the  strong,  I 
came  in  their  advancement  otherwise  beneficial,  giviB 
means  for  advantageous  communication  between  t 
most  distant.     Thus  while  a  large  portion   of  the! 
Persian  empire,  nearly  central  in  the  greatest  coikJ 
tineut  of  our  globe,  has  remained,  still  for  us,  inJ 
much  obscurity,  countries  of  vast  extent  beyond  thai 
empire,  against  the  ocean,  have  become  in  large  pro< 
portion  even  familiarly  known.  Interest  and  curiositjj 
together  inciting,  the  talents  of  seamen,  soldiers,  mei 
chants,  geographers,  philosophers  have  been  1 
and  laboriously  exerted,  and  the  results  of  their  i 
quiries  have  been  ably  given  to  the  world.  Formerly^  I 
if,  anywhere  among  the  learned,  suspicion  was  em 
tertained  of  romance  in  even  the  gravest  accounts  o 
Alexander's  transactions  in  that  disitant  part  of  t 
world  whither  we  are  now  to  follow  him,  such  i 
picion  could  not,  on  sure  ground,  be  controverte( 
But  the  new  and  certain  light,  in  modern  times  ( 
tained,  affording  much  confinnation  of  the  best  a 
cient  accounts,  often  deriving  assistance  front  t 
and  rarely  finding  them  in  error,  tends  to  establis 
widely  the  faith  of  ancient  history.    Not  simply  as  i 
establishes  the  credit  of  Alexander's  historians,  < 
dally  Arrian,  for  matters  in  countries  at  length  laid^ 
open  to  European  curiosity,  but  iiirther  as  it  refiecttil 
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credit  on  the  most  authentic,  and  assists  estimation 
of  the  more  fjiiestionable  accounts  of  things  and  trans-  _ 
actions  in  countries  less  admitting  observation  and 
inquiry. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  northern  part  of 
western  India,  to  a  great  extent  watered  by  the  nu- 
merous streams  issuing  from  the  bounilary  mountains 
of  Scythia,  which,  at  intervals  uniting,  form  the  great 
river  Indus,  is  among  the  most  productive  in  the  i 
world,  and  thence,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times* 
extraordinarily  populous  and  wealthy.     Of  wars  be-  ] 
twecn  the   Indian  princes  and  the   Persiiin  empire  ' 
accounts  remain;  but  scanty  and  uncertain,  nor  la 
any  great  result  from  thera  indicated.     Probably  the  i 
limits  of  the  Persian  empire,  on  this  side,  were  not 
very  steadily  maintained,  and  perhaps  never  very  ex- 
actly decided.     But  with  Alexander's  views  it  would 
be  an  important  political  object  to  establish  a  certain 
boundary,  and  to  provide  for  its  being  respected. 
Doubtless  he  would  have  intelligence  of  the  wealth 
of  India;  nor    would  information  fail  him  of  the  ' 
worthlessness  of  a  great  extent  of  country  between 
India  and  Persia  proper,  barren,  nearly  as  the  desert  < 
he  had  traversed  in  Africa,  but  affording  refuge  for  I 
wild   hordes    in    its   neighbourhood,    whence    they  i 
avoided  submission  to  any  government.     Arrange- 
ment of  some  sort  for  this  eastern  boundary  of  his 
new  empire  was  obviously,  in  various  views,  wanting; 
and  Alexander's  views,  always  great,  were  often  di- 
rected to  extensive  benefit  for  mankind.     AVhether 
the  learned  Vincent  had  ground  for  the  supposition  ' 
that,  when  he  founded  his  city  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  he  had  already  conceived  the  idea,  not  only 
of  carrying  contiuest  to  the  Indus,  but  also  of  esta- 
blishing a  commercial  communication  between  the 
VOL.  vni.  M 
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CHAP.    Indian  shores  and  that  city,  it  seems  not  doubtful 
*     that,  when,  having  completed  the  conquest  of  the 


Persian  empire,  he  resolved  still  to  prosecute  eon* 
quest  eastward,  such  contemplation  was  in  his  mind* 
In  Arrian's  account  of  India,  not  only  natural  but 
political  circumstances  also  ore  described,  in  lafge 
part,  as  they  exist  at  this  day«  The  country  was 
divided  into  numerous  principalities,  to  several  of 
whose  chiefs  he  gives  a  title  ^  indicating  allegianee  to 
some  paramount  sovereign ;  yet  shows  that  they  pos- 
sessed power  to  make  war  and  peace  for  themselvea. 
Contests  between  these  chiefs  abounded;  and  pro- 
bably among  them,  on  this  eastern  verge  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  as  among  the  Grecian  republics  on  the 
western,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  some  to  obtain 
support  from  that  empire;  whence,  on  their  cmi- 
queror's  arrival  with  his  victorious  army  in  their 
neighbourhood,  a  disposition  to  court  him  was  ready. 
Such  was  the  climate  of  Bactria  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  necessary  for  Alexander  to  wait  in  the 
winter  quarters  there  till  spring  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced,* before  the  roads  were  sufficiently  open  for 
conveniently  marching  in  any  direction.  Even  then 
the  extent  of  the  Indian  mountains  eastward  was  finv 
bidding,  in  no  season  affi)rding  an  easily  practicable 
An^  1. 4.  road.  Alexander  therefore,  leaving  ten  thousand  ibot 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  . 
Amyntas,  for  the  security  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  his  acquired  empire,  directed  his  march,  with  an 

'  "Tvapxocy  seeming  to  mark  nearly  the  modern^  perhiq^ig  abo 
ancient^  rajah. 

[*  '  Mr.  Mitford^  although  he  rightly  dates  the  Indian  ei- 
'  pedition  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  327.,  yet  in  the  detail  hai  made 
*  it  a  year  later.*  Clinton.  See  the  proofs  of  this  in  an  extract 
from  his  Fasti  HeUenid,  preceding  the  Index.] 
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inny  of  probably  more  than  a  hundred  snd  twenty 
tbousand  ofanarms  fii'st  southward.     Crossing,  in  ^ 
that  course,  without  difficulty  the  ridge  of  Caucasus, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Bactria,  in  ten  days  he 
reached  his  colony  of  Alexandria  in  Paropamisus. 
That  colony  he  strengthened  by  allowing  those  of  his 
army  less  6t  for  active  service  to  remain  there,  in 
houses  already  prox-ided ;  and  he  associated  with  them  i 
some  of  the  neighbouring  natives,  who  were  willing  < 
to  become  their    fellow-citizens.     Dissatisfied  then 
with  the  conduct  o(  the  officer  whom  he  had  left 
governor,    he  removed   him,  and,   committing    the 
military  command  to  Nicanor  of  the  band  of  com> 
panions,  he  appointed  Tyriaspes,  apparently  a  Per"' 
sian,  to  the  chief  civil  authority,  with  the  dignity  of  I 
atrap. 

From  the  border  of  Paropamisus  eastward  a  great  i 
extent  of  valuable  country,   held  by  people  of  the 
Indiaii  nation,  seems  to  have  been  claimed  as  a  portion 
of  the  Persian  empire;  perhaps  conquered  by  the  first  - 
Daritis,  or  perhaps  by  Cyrus;  but  latterly,  in  the 
KCAkness  and  troubles  of  the  imperial  government,  the 
chiefs  of  districts  appear  to  have  assumed  an  inde^ 
pendent  authority.  Nevertheless  Alexander  found  no 
nsaUuce,  or  none  noticed  by  the  historian,  in  hifl 
Burcfa  to  a  city  which  the  Greek  writers  call  Nic»a} 
probably  translating  a  Persian  name,  commemorating 
a  victory.     A  peaceful  transaction  only  is  mentioned 
there,  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva.     Whether  or  no  there 
may  have  been  any  farther  view  in  this,  it  would  of  , 
course  be  a  regale  for  his  army.     Still  unopposed    , 
then  he  proceeded  without  opposition  to  the  river 
Cophen.     Here  the  historian  indicates  that,  though 
be  claimed  sovereignty  beyond  that  stream,  (whether 
as  successor  to  the  conquests  of  Persian  Icings,  or  in 
M  2 
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CHAP,    pursuance  of  the  Grecian  claim  against  all  barbarians, 

1.  or  rf  any  other  ground  might  be,  does  not  appear,) 

he  was  doubtful  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  claim. 
A  herald  was  sent  forward  to  the  chiefs  of  districts, 
with  orders  for  them  to  attend  the  paramount  sove- 
reign, as,  in  his  progress,  he  might  approach  them. 

At  this  time  Taxiles,  a  bordering  chief,  powerful 
by  his  interest  among  neighbouring  states,  was  at 
enmity  with  a  still  more  powerful  chief,  Astes,  prince 
of  a  district  still  eastward,  which  the  Greeks  called 
Peucelaotis.  Under  the  lead  of  Taxiles,  all  the  cbieTs 
westward  of  Peucelaotis  came  to  wait  upon  Alex- 
ander,  bringing  large  presents,  as  the  custom  in  Ihdn 
still  is,  and  offering  all  the  elephants  they  possessed. 
These,  only  twenty-five,  were  apparently  not  the  pro- 
duce of  their  northern  country,  but  obtained  from 
the  southward. 

The  submission  of  Taxiles  and  his  associates  ap- 
pears to  have  determined  the  opposition  of  Astes,  with 
a  powerful  party  adhering  to  him  as  their  chief. 
Hephaestion  therefore  and  Perdiccas  were  sent  with 
a  strong  division  of  the  army  against  them.  Astes 
shut  himself  within  his  principal  town,  to  which  si^gie 
was  laid;  and,  after  a  resistance  of  thirty  days,  it  was 
taken  by  assault,  in  which  himself  was  killed.  All  the 
more  level  country  then  submitting  as  far  as  the 
Indus,  Hephaestion  and  Perdiccas,  according  to  their 
instructions,  proceeded  to  prepare  means  for  the  dif- 
ficult passage  of  that  great  river. 

Meanwhile  Alexander  was  pursuing  labors  and 
dangers,  perhaps  with  more  than  former  eagemesk, 
to  relieve  a  troubled  mind.  Three  obscure  nations, 
the  Aspics,  Thyrees,  and  Arasacs,  confident  in  ilfe 
strength  of  their  rough  and  mountainous  country, 
and  in  their  own  valor  and  skill  in  arms,  refused  sub- 
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After  a  troublesome  march,  liaviiig  with    sect. 
difBculty  crossed  the  river  Choes,  he  foimd  a  country  _ 
before  him  in  which  cavalry  might  act.      Expecting 
then  tluit  the  inhabitants  would  remove  all  portable 
valuables  to  their  fortresses  or  to  the  nearest  high- 
lands, he  put  eight  hundred  Macedonian  heavy-armed 
foot  on  horseback,  and  with  these  and  all  his  cavalry 
he  hastened  forward,  leaving  the  main  body  of  his 
infantry  to  follow  at  an  easy  pace.     But,  as  he  ap- 
proached a  large  fortified  town,  the  people,  observing 
the  smallness  of  his  numbers,  and  confident  in  their 
superiority,  quitted  their  walls  to  meet  him  in  the 
6eld.      His   experience   enabling  him    to  estimate, 
better  than  they,  his  own  strength  and  theirs,  he  pro-  I 
cceded  immediately  to  attack  them;  and  the  chai^l 
of  so  considerable  a  body  of  legnlar  cavalry,  of  which  I 
they  had  no  previous  idea,  drove  them  within  their  1 
gates.  In  the  short  yet  sharp  conflict  however  Alex- 
ander and  two  of  his  most  active  young  general^ 
Leonnatus  and  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  were  wounded;  , 
but  the  injury  to  himself,  which  was  in  the  shoulder, 
through  the  excellence  of  his  defensive  armour,  wat 
not  severe. 

Next  day  assault  was  made  on  the  town,  which  was  1 
surrounded  with  two  walls.  The  outer  was  mastered  [ 
with  little  difficulty:  the  inner  was  at  first  defended 
bravely.  But  the  Indians,  feeling  soon  their  inability 
to  resist,  in  close  fight,  the  Grecian  weapons  and  di»-  ' 
ciplirie,  issued  by  the  gates  which  afforded  best  op-  i 
portunity,  and  fled  for  the  mountains.     The  Mace- 
donians, pursuing,  angry,  says  Arrian,  that  their  king  | 
had  been  wounded,  gave  no  quarter ;  and  Alexander  1 
himself  appears  to  have  sanctioned  this  illiberality  by  I 
destroying  the  town.  The  proximity  of  the  moimtains 
however  gave  present  safety  to  the  greater  part  oft 
people. 
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The  success  uevcrthcless,  and  the  severity  togethef( 
_  had  their  effect.  The  next  town,  Andax,  present^ 
surrendered;  and  the  principal  difficulties  for  the  ret 
Auction  of  that  part  of  the  country  were  so  far  ov€l^ 
borne  that  nothing  inviting  for  Alexander's  fancjf 
remained.  The  business  therefore  of  accepting  or  coin 
pelling  the  obedience  of  those  who  had  not  yet  pr« 
fessed  it,  and  of  taking  the  measures  necessary  for  tfat 
future  administration,  he  committed  to  Craterus;  vthii 
seems  to  have  been  judiciously  selected  as,  after  Pan* 
menio,  the  ablest  of  his  generals.  For  himself  he  coa> 
tinued  to  prefer  the  business  of  most  labor  ; 
danger.  With  a  chosen  portion  of  the  army,  infantry 
and  cavaliy,  he  proceeded  to  a  town,  described  only 
as  the  principal  city  of  the  Aspies,  where  the  priiK' 
cipal  strength  of  tlic  country  was  collected  under  tts 
chief.  By  a  forced  march  he  reached  it  in  two  days. 
The  inhabitants,  in  extreme  alarm,  burnt  their  town 
and  fled  to  the  mountains;  yet  not  so  timely  but  thit 
many  were  killed  by  the  pursuing  Macedonians. 

The  multitude  however  soon  recovering  in  some, 
degree  irom  their  first  alarm,  their  chief,  who  did 
not  want  personal  courage,  collected  a  force  about. 
bim  on  a  hill,  projectwl  from  the  body  of  the  higb> 
lands  into  the  plain,  and  thence  observed  his  enemy's 
motions.  Under  a  prince,  so  little  sparing  of  himsetfi 
as  Alexander,  there  would  of  course  be  emulation  e~ 
his  conduct.  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  having,  in  tfaft 
division  under  his  command,  a  part  of  that  select  body 
cidled  the  hypaspists,*  led  [hem  against  the  Indian 

'  It  has  before  been  observed  that  satisfactory  information  d 
what  characterized  the  inramei'ial  fails.  It  might  seem  indicated 
here  that  they  were  cavalry,  carrying  larger  shields  than  tho^t. 
found  most  convenient  for  the  general  cavalry  scrvicCj  andthenoA' 
more  capable  of  acting  with  the  heavy-armed  foot;  but  in  other 
instances  they  arc  clearly  marked  as  infantry,  and  neitber  ken 
nor  elsewhere  clearly  as  cavalry. 


prince.    Protected  by  their  armour,  and  jiowertul  by    skct. 

their  discipline,  they  soon  compelled  the  very  supe- 

rior  number  of  the  ludians,  though  very  advan- 
tageously posted,  to  fly.  Ptoleuiy  followed  j  and 
when  the  steepness  and  roughness  of  the  ground  made 
farther  progress  with  his  horse  difiicult,  he  alighted 
and  puTMted  afoot.  The  Indian  prince,  whether 
checked  in  retreat  by  increasing  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  or  reckoning  upon  advantage  from  that 
already  reached,  engaged  those  about  him  to  turn 
against  hi^  pursuing  enemy,  and  himself  drove  his 
long  lance  against  Ptolemy's  breast.  The  point  how- 
ever was  efilectually  resisted  by  the  armour  it  met, 
and  Ptolemy,  directing  his  weajwn  against  his  as- 
sailant's thigh,  pierced  it,  and  the  Indian  fell.  Those 
inuuediately  about  hio]  then  fled  in  dismay,  and  the 
Macedonians  proceeded  to  carry  off  the  wounded 
prince.  But  by  this  time  the  Indians  had  collected 
in  great  uuQiber,  on  the  aearejit  heights,  and,  on  see- 
ing the  distress  of  their  prince,  a  general  effeiTcsceiicc 
of  grief  and  indignation  among  them  producedastrong 
eifort  to  relieve  him.  It  was  however  too  late;  for 
Alexander,  hastening  with  his  mounted  heavy  infantry 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  there  making  them  alight, 
presently  arrived.  Nevertheless  the  valor  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Indians  had  been  so  excited  that  not 
without  difficulty  they  were  driven  back,  and  the 
prince's  body,  whose  wound  appears  to  have  been 
tBortal,  remained  with  the  Macedonians.' 

Alexander  then  crossed  the  mountains  to  Ari^ 
,  town  which  he  found  deserted  and  burnt. 


'  Arrian  has  not  said  whether  thU  exploit  of  Pwlemy  was  re- 
bAed  by  himself;  but  his  iijirr«live  seems  in  some  degree  to  in- 
£ate  that  this  pan  of  it,  together  with  whmt  immediately  fbllowg, 
wasfrom  Ptolemy. 
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CHAP.  Here  Craterus,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  re- 
^"''  jmnfid  him,  having  brought  the  province  of  Peuce- 
laotis  to  complete  obedience.  Sangaeus,  an  Indian 
chief  who  had  been  driven  from  his  territory  by 
Astes,  being  connected  in  friendship  with  Taxiles, 
had  been  introduced  to  Alexander's  protection,  and 
so  gained  his  esteem  that  he  was  now  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  country  which  had  been  his 
enemy's  principality.  Neither  the  policy  by  which 
conquest  should  be  maintained,  nor  that  by.  which 
the  fatigued  of  service  (great  indeed  were  those  he 
often  required)  should  be  relieved,  and  cheerfulness 
under  them  promoted,  seem  ever  to  have  failed  in 
Alexander's  mind.  The  situation  of  Arigasum  ap- 
pearing favorable  for  a  colony,  he  appointed  Craterus 
to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  burnt  town; 
directing  him  meanwhile  to  encourage  the  fugitive 
inhabitants  to  return  with  any  neighbouring  people 
who  might  be  disposed  to  accept  the  settlement,  in 
which  he  joined  with  them  any  soldiers  of  his  army 
less  fit  for  fatigues  to  ensue,  who  were  disposed  to 
rest  there. 

But  the  people  of  the  Arigsean  country,  far  from 
yet  showing  any  disposition  to  a  general  submission, 
had  assembled  themselves  and  their  cattle  in  a  strong 
situation.  Alexander,  with  some  imperfect  informa- 
tion of  their  measures,  leaving  Craterus  to  his  ap- 
pointed employment,  marched  himself  towards  them 
with  a  chosen  force.  Ptolemy,  on  a  foraging  party, 
extending  his  observation  far,  came  in  view  of  the 
enemy's  station :  and,  on  his  return,  reported  that, 
from  the  extent  of  the  height  they  occupied,  and 
also  from  their  fires,  it  appeared  probable  that  their 
numbers  far  exceeded  his.  Alexander,  having  con- 
sidered the  circumstances,  resolved  upon  three  simul- 
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taoeous  assaults.      Committing  one  division  of  his    sect. 

army  to  Ptoieniy,  and  another  to  Leonnatus,  he  took ' 

himself  the  immediate  command  of  the  third.  To  An. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  made  the  observation,  he  assigned^ 
the  sttack  where  was  the  greatest  difficulty  of  ground. 
For  himself  he  took  that  where  it  was  supposed  the 
greater  opposing  force  might  be  expected.  But  the 
Indians,  observing  the  smallness  of  his  numbers, 
confidently  descended  into  the  plain  to  meet  him. 
Thus  disadvantage  of  ground  remained  only  for 
Ptolemy's  division.  The  bravery  of  superior  num- 
bers then  was  so  little  availing  against  superior  arms 
and  skill  and  science  that  victory  was  easy.  The 
prisoners,  according  to  Ptolemy's  account,  women 
and  children  probably  iucluded,  were  no  less  than 
forty  thousand.  Neat  cattle,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  were  the  ferther  fruit  of 
the  contest;  perhaps  an  exaggerated  enumeration,  ra- 
ther to  be  attributed  to  the  error  to  which,  in  repeated 
transcriptions,  reports  of  numbers  are  so  obviously 
liable,  than  to  the  real  testimony  of  so  informed  and 
eminent  a  writer.  Here  again  Alexander  showed, 
in  a  matter  generally  of  small  interest  among  con- 
querors, his  attention  still  to  his  native  country, 
and,  what  he  was  frequently,  among  his  military 
exertions  and  the  conquests  resulting  from  them, 
evincing,  his  attention  to  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind.  Reviewing  the  cattle,  he  observed  the 
peculiarities  of  their  make;  and  being  assured  of 
their  superiority  to  those  of  Europe,  especially  for 
working,  he  ordered  a  selection  of  them  to  be  sent 
to  Macedonia,  to  improve  the  breed  there.  Modern 
obsen-ation  does  credit  to  Alexander's  judgment  in 
this  matter,  so  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  con- 
querors, and  to  Arrian's  information  concerning  it ; 
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CHAP,  the  Indian  cattle  being  found,  at  this  day,  of  a  form 
__  admired  among  our  breeders  for  beauty,  superioiiy 
disposed  to  ready  fiittening,  and,  as  Anian  says  of 
them,  of  extraordinary  strength,  activity,  and  poner 
of  perseverance  in  labor;  though  found  inferior  for 
another  great  public  purpose,  milking.  The  judtciaus 
reader,  it  may  wdOi  be  trusted,  will  find  gratification 
rather  than  di^ust  in  this  little  familiar  epiaode^ 
which  the  eminent  officer,  afterward  founder  of , the 
Grecian  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  Arrian's  guide, 
thought  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  his  history  of 
his  sovereign,  the  greatest  conqueror  the  world  had 
known. 

SECTION  II. 

War  foUh  the  Assakene  Indians,  Indian  mercenary  troops^ 
QueHwnahle  deed  of  Alexander,  Siege  cf  Mouni  Aomo»> 
Conquest  carried  to  ike  river  Indus, 

Craterus,  having  completed,  as  far  as  immediate 
occasion  required,  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying  of 
Arigasum,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
new  settlement  there,  joined  his  king  with  the  main 
body  of  infantry  of  the  phalanx  and  the  besieging 
artillery.  Next  in  the  proposed  progress  was  the 
country  of  the  A^sakenes }  who,  Arrian  says,  could 
bring  into  the  field  thirty  thousand  foot,  two  thou^ 
aand  horse,  and  thirty  elephants;  which  he  m^itioBS 
as  comparatively  a  great  force  among  the  small  nations 
of  these  parts.  No  oflfence  from  that  people  is  men^ 
tbned  or  intimated,  unless  that  they  declined  to 
acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  Persians.  Whether  any  former  conquest  of  their 
country,  by  Persian  kings,  afforded  a  pretence  to 
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claim  dominion  over  them  history  does  not  say.   But    sect. 

the  Indians  were  Barbarians,  that  is,  nut  Greeks, L_ 

and  therefore,  according  to  the  common  Grecian 
tenets,  fair  objects  of  subjugation.  Alexander  pro- 
ceeded still  as  if  fatigue  and  danger  were  his  chief 
del^hts.  Taking  the  lead  of  a  small  body,  but  of  all 
arms,  the  river  Guzaus  crossed  his  way.  Rapidity 
of  current,  and  a  bottom  composed  of  round  stones, 
denying  sure  footing  for  man  and  beast,  made  the 
passage,  even  without  hostile  opposition,  so  difficult 
and  hazardous  that  the  Indians,  assembled  on  the 
opposite  bank,  supposed  it  would  not,  in  face  of  an 
enemy,  be  attempted.  Alexander's  troops  however 
advancing  in  regular  order  to  the  bank,  dashed,  with- 
out hesitation,  into  the  stream.  Probably  the  fame 
of  bis  invincibility  operated  then  on  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  and  enhanced  their  alarm.  AV'ithout  waiting 
to  see  the  event  of  the  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage,  they  fled,  and  betook  themselves  to 
their  towns.  Alexander  proceeded  immediately  to 
Mass^a,  their  capital. 

In  that  age,  in  India,  as  in  Greece,  and  as  in  India  Att.  i.  4. 
still  at  this  day,  war  was  a  trade,  so  that  a  mercenary  ^01.  *. 
force  was  always  to  be  procured  for  hire.     The  As-  '"^-^^ 
akeoes  had  strengthened  themselves  in  Massaga  with 
such  a  force,  to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand  men. 
Alexander,  with  his  small  advanced  body,  encamped 
before  their  walla.     Confident  in  su[>erior  numbers 
they  sallied  to  attack  him.    He,  confident  in  superior 
aims  and  discipline,  desired  more  space  for  pursuing 
than  when  he  should  have  put  them  to  flight ;  and 
accordingly  he  led  hastily  away  from  the  town.  The 
Indians,  encouraged  thus,  pursued  in  much  baste, 
and  in  no  order.     As  soon  ilicn  as  their  bowshots 
reaGJKd  his  troops,  he  ordered  to  face  about,  and 
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CHAP,  advance  speedily  against  them.  The  horse-darters,  the 
^^^^'  bowmen  and  the  Agrians  preceded;  Alexander  him- 
self led  the  phalanx.  The  Indians,  astonished  at 
the  unexpected  event,  after  having  borne  the  attack 
of  the  light-armed,  took  to  flight  on  the  aiiproach 
of  the  phalanx.  About  two  hundred  were  killed; 
the  rest  found  safety  within  their  walls.  Alexander, 
at  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  approaching  these,  re- 
ceived  an  arrow  in  his  foot,  but  the  wound  was  slight 
Next  day  the  battering  engines  were  brought 
against  the  fortification,  so  little  adapted  to  resist 
such  machines  that  a  practicable  breach  was  quickly 
made.  Assault  was  immediately  attempted,  but  the 
resistance  was  such  that  Alexander  ordered  retreat 
Next  day  a  wooden  tower  was  advanced,  whence 
bowmen,  in  shelter,  discharged  their  arrows  with 
effect,  and  machines  threw  more  weighty  weapons. 
But  Grecian  discipline  did  not  give  the  same  ad- 
vantage against  numbers,  behind  the  rudest  forti- 
fications, as  in  the  field.  Such  was  the  resistance  of 
the  garrison  that  the  besiegers  could  not  penetrate« 
On  the  third  day  therefore  a  bridge  was  thrown 
from  the  moveable  tower  to  the  broken  part: of  the 
wall,  and  the  hypaspists,  who,  through  similar  ar- 
rangement, had  taken  the  great  and  powerful  <;ity 
of  Tyre,  were  the  troops  sent  to  storm.  But  through 
their  eagerness  to  be  forward  in  the  assault,  under 
their  prince's  eye,  the  bridge  was  overloaded^  <  and 
gave  way.  Then  the  Indians  pressed  upon  thdr 
Arr.  1. 4.  distrcsscd  enemies,  not  only  with  missile  weapons 
^  from  the  walls,  but,  issuing  by  small  sallyports,  came 

even  to  close  action.     They  were  driven  back,  but 
Alexander  then  prudently  ordered  retreat. 

Against  the   next  day  however  a  more  perfect 
bridge  was  completed,   and   asi>ault  was   renewed. 
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'I  he  rcsist»ncc  was  again  obstinate,  and  the  event    sect. 
stili  doubtful,    when  the  chiel"  of  the  Indians  was       "'     , 
killed  by  a  shot  from  an  engine.     Then  tlie  merce- 
naries probably  began  to  doubt  whether  they  were 
eqiiaity  sure,  as  before,  of  the  stipulated  reward  for  J 

their  service.     Many  however  being  already  killed,  I 

and  many  more  «"ounded,  those  yet  able,  no  longer  1 

acknowledging  any  authority  but  that  of  their  own  i 

chiefs,  sent  out  u  proposal  to  capitulate.  Alexander, 
says  Arrian,  admiring  their  bravery,  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  to  save  them  from  destructiou.  The 
town  *vas  surrendered  with  the  condition  that  they 
should  pass  into  his  service.  Marching  out  accord- 
ingly with  their  arms,  they  encamped  on  a  hill  near 
the  Macedonian  camp.  For  what  followed,  Alex- 
ander has  been  variously  censured,  as  the  facts  have 
been  variously  related  and  believed.  According  to 
Arrian,  he  was  informed  that  these  mercenaries, 
averse  to  serve  against  other  Indians,  had  resolved 
to  move  in  the  night,  and  desert  their  engagement. 
Upon  this,  in  early  darkness,  surrounding  their 
camp  with  his  whole  army,  he  put  all  to  the  sword. 
Proceeding  then  to  the  town,  he  took  possession  of 
it  a5  if  there  had  been  no  capitulation,  and  the 
mother  and  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Assakenes 
became  his  prisoners.* 

*  Of  different  accounts  of  this  business  Arrian  seems  to  hare 
wWtcd  that  least  nncreditable  to  Alexander;  and  Diodorus, 
who  delighted  in  glaring  colors  and  strong  light  anil  shadow, 
that  most  so;  for  which  the  eighty-fourth  chapter  of  his  seven- 
teenth book  may  be  seen.  Plutarch,  adverting  to  the  fact, 
irritiumt  naming  either  people  or  place,  observes  upon  i^ 
Tovro  roic  ■roXjcfiasue  tpyott  avroii,  r&AAa  toftlfxut  cai  /3affiXicwc 
roXr^V'oiToti  ^i  Ki]X(c  wpiae^ir.  v.  Alex,  p.  698.  It  is  fur  the 
credit  of  Alexander's  history  altogetlier  that,  among  the  often 
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The  numerous  small  nations  of  India  eeem  \ 
_  have  had  much  of  the  obstinate  attachment  of  thn 
several  Grecian  cities  each  to  its  separate  indei 
pendency,  and  a  consequent  disposition  to  hostilt^ 
among  one  another.  With  no  concert,  or  none  d 
material  efficacy,  they  persevered  in  resistance,  eadi 
confiding  in  its  own  means ;  among  which  the  singi 
larly  strong  posts,  afforded  by  the  nature  of  tbi 
country,  were  principally  encouraging.  Beside  thea 
however  they  had  towns,  of  which  some  were  cod 
siderably  populous  and  well  fortified.  Bazira  anA 
Oro  appear  to  have  been  the  most  important.  Againslj 
the  former  Alexander  sent  Ccenus  ^  against  the  oth^ 
Attains;  expecting,  says  Arrian,  that  informationl 
of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Assakencs  would  produci 
ready  submission.  If  however  such  was  his  expect** 
tion,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  effect  was  the  reij 
verse.  The  liazirenes  trusting  in  the  natural  andt 
artificial  strength  of  their  town,"  the  Orenes  in  sup 
port  from  some  neighbouring  people,  both  resolved 
not  to  commit  themselves  by  a  capitulation.  AieM 
ander  then  led  his  main  body  against  Ora,  leaving 
only  a  small  force  under  Coenus  before  liaaira 
Indian  walls  were  unavailing  against  the  Greciai 
art  of  attack,  and  Indian  numbers  against  the  Grev 
cian  discipline:  Ora  was  quickly  taken,  and  thea 
the  Bazirenes  began  to  despair  of  the  defence  even 
of  their  stronger  situation. 

But  there  was,  within  their  country,  an  insulated 
mountain  called  Aonios,  of  very  extraordinary  ad> 


varying  andent  accounts,  the  most  favoring  writCTB  hav«  t 
represented  him  blameless,  while  the  most  adverse  have  ackn<(w-.1 
ledged  great  qualities  and  even  great  virtues. 
'  'AcpiEt^c  TLTuxianiyov.     Arr.  1.  4,  27-  p.  170- 
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vantages  for  a  military  post.     Its  circuit  at  the  base    8f,ct, 

was  said  to  be  twenty  miles;  the  lowest  height  of  its L. 

precipitous  sides  more  than  a  mile.  One  practicable 
pat}i,  formed  by  hand,  led  to  the  champaign  top, 
where  were  woods,  knd  fit  for  tillage  enough  to  employ 
■  thousand  men,  and  running  springs  of  fine  water. 
The  Bazirencs,  making  their  way  to  this  place  by 
night,  were  quickly  joined  by  the  population  of  all 
the  surrounding  country.  Aomos  had  the  fame  of 
being  impregnable.  '  Report,*  says  Arrian,  *  goes.  An-,  i.  4. 
'  that  even  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter,  failed  in  attempt-  '"  ** 

•  ing  to  take  it.'     '  But/  he  continues,    '  whether 

•  either  the  Theban  Hercules,  or  the  Tyrian,  or  the 

•  Egyptian  e^-cr  reached  India,  is  more  than  I  can 

•  affirm.     Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  con- 

*  trmry.     The  disposition  of  men  to  express,  rather 

•  beyond  than  short  of  the  reality,  whatever  they 

*  would  describe  as  extraordinary,  has  led  to  the 
'  common  phrase  concerning  difficulties,  tliat  even 

*  Hercules  could  not  surmount  them;  and  I  think 

*  it  likely  Hercules  has  thus  been  implicated  in  the 

*  history  of  this  mountain.* 

Bot  with  or  without  the  passion  to  emulate  or 
eiceed  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  Alexander's  purpose 
being  to  hold  the  country  as  far  as  the  Indus  within 
his  dominion,  and  connect  it  by  navigation  with  the 
rest  of  his  empire,  such  a  passion  could  hardly  be 
needful  to  admonish  him  that  a  post  like  Aomos, 
IB  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  fruitful  country, 
should  not  be  lefl  behind  him  in  the  possession  of 
enemies.  Those  previous  measures  then  which,  with 
these  views,  prudence  would  recommend,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take.  Improving  the  Indian  fortifications 
of  Ora  and  Massaga  with  Grecian  art,  he  placed 
garrisouB  in  them  simply  as  military  posts,     liut  he 
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CHAP,   gave  Bazira  other  importance.     Improving  its  forti- 

L.  fications  also,  he  replenished  it  with  inhabitants,  and 

gave  it  a  constitution  as  a  city.  ^ 

During  these  transactions  Hepharstion  and  Per- 
diccas  had  restored  the  deserted  town  of  Orobatis, 
and,  leaving  a  garrison  there,  had  proceeded  to  the 
Indus  and  completed  the  projected  bridge.  Mean- 
while, at  the  persuasion  of  the  Indian  princes,  Co- 
phseus  and  Assagetes,  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  Alexander,  the  principal  city  of  Peucelaotis  had 
surrendered ;  and  then  many  smaller  towns  hastened 
to  profit  from  opportunity  afforded  to  obviate  greater 
evils  by  following  the  example.  In  Peucelaotis 
Alexander  placed  a  garrison,  and  appointed  Philip, 
son  of  Machatas,  to  the  command. 

The  northern  part  of  India  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
Aomos  only  excepted,  being  now  reduced  to  quiet 
subjection,  Alexander  committed  the  command  of 
the  whole,  with  the  title  of  a  satrapy,  to  Nicanor 
of  his  band  of  companions,  and  then  proceeded  to 
measures  for  reducing  that  formidable  post.  At  the 
town  of  Embolima,  not  far  distant  from  it,  he  sta- 
tioned Craterus,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  to  collect 
magazines,  with  a  view  to  a  protracted  blockade,  if, 
through  the  failure  of  effective  means  for  assault,  that 
mode  of  siege  must  be  resorted  to.  Himself,  with 
a  select  division,  undertook  the  lead  of  measures  for 
a  quicker  execution  of  the  purpose. 

The  animosities  among  the  Indians,  together  with 
Alexander's  reputation  for  generosity,  and  his  means 
for  rewarding  largely,  made  everywhere  facilities  for 

^  Ta  fiey  ^^^Slpa  icac  "Sldtrtraya  <l>povpia  liroiiitrey  ixi  rn  X^P?" 
Tu  Ba^ipa  U  wdXiy  cStrttxiere. — Bazira  in  urbis  modum  excoluU. 
I  suppose  this^  Vulcanius's  translation^  is  as  near  the  original  as- 
could  be  in  the  Latin  hmguage  without  circumlocution. 
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him  among  difficult  enterprises.  Some  natives  of  the 
country  now  undertook  to  show  a  way,  not  generally  _ 
known,  by  which  active  men,  with  arms,  might  reach  a 
a  commanding  part  of  the  mountain.  A  chosen  body 
was  accordingly  put  under  tlic  orders  of  Ptolemy 
son  of  Lagus.  Moving  by  night,  they  succeeded  in 
fining  the  indicated  post,  un|>erceived  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  small  hill,  whence,  though  in  some  degree 
detached,  access  to  the  body  of  the  mountain  wa3 
easier  than  from  tlie  country  below.  Ptolemy  pro« 
ceeded  immediately  to  fortify  his  station ;  and,  when 
alt  was  duly  prepared,  gave  information  by  a  con- 
certed signal.  Next  day  Alexander  attempted  an- 
assault,  hoping  that  the  sight  only  of  Ptolemy's 
troops,  already  in  possession  of  a  fortified  post  on  the 
mountain,  would  so  alarm  and  distract  the  enemy, 
that  lie  might  make  his  way  good  against  the  diffi- 
culties which  nature  ottered  on  tlic  other  sides.  But 
tbe  Indians  profited  so  ably  and  boldly  from  the 
advantages  of  their  situation  that  they  obliged  him  to 
abandon  his  purpose,  and,  not  resting  there,  proceeded 
to  direct  nearly  their  whole  force  against  Ptolemy, 
His  situation  became  in  conse<]uence  critical ;  for  no 
assistance  from  friends  could  readily  reach  him.  His 
light  troops  however,  which  were  of  the  best  of  the  < 
army,  with  advantage  of  ground  and  from  behind 
lines,  plied  their  weapons  so  efficaciously,  that  the  > 
enemy,  without  coming  iu  contact  with  the  heavy- 
armed,  at  the  cio!»e  of  day  withdrew. 

In  the  following  night  Alexander  sent  ordei-s  to 
Ptolemy,  by  a  trusty  Indian  intimately  acquainted  ■ 
with  the  ground;  for  their  quarrels  among  them- 
selves made  Indians  trusty  for  Alexander.  He  had 
resolved,  on  the  morrow,  to  endeavour  himself,  with 
a  powerful  body,  to  reach  Ptolemy's  station  by  the 

VOL.  vin.  N 
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CHAP,  difficult  path  by  which  he  had  ascended.  To  obviate 
^'^ '  interruption  from  the  enemy  in  this  difficult  attempt, 
Ptolemy  was  directed,  not  to  keep  his  force,  as  before, 
merely  in  a  threatening  attitude  behind  his  lines,  but 
to  issue  against  the  enemy,  and  force  attention  the 
farthest  that  might  be  from  the  part  by  which  it  was 
proposed  the  army  should  ascend.  This  was  accord- 
ingly executed.  Yet  the  Indians  resisted  with  a 
valor  and  skill  which  compelled  Alexander  repeatedly 
to  relieve  the  assailing  body  with  fresh  troops.  Till 
mid-day  the  contest  was  quite  doubtful ;  and  not  till 
near  night,  by  great  perseverance,  with  judicioos 
conduct,  the  junction  with  Ptolemy  was  effected. 

But  even  thus  the  business  was  far  from  completed* 
The  first  assault,  from  the  army  united  on  the  hill 
occupied  by  Ptolemy,  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  encamp  there  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  at  daybreak  orders  were  issued  for  every 
man  to  provide  himself  immediately  with  a  hundred 
palisades,  which  the  growth  of  wood  on  the  hill  sides 
abundantly  furnished.  In  this  business  they  were 
uninterrupted  by  the  enemy.  The  next  day  was 
employed  in  forming,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
palisades,  a  causeway  across  the  bottom  ^  which 
separated  Ptolemy's  hill  from  the  body  of  the  moun- 
tain. Alexander  himself  superintending  the  work,  it 
was,  before  night,  completed  to  the  length  of  a 
furlong,  of  such  height  that  missile  weapons  might 
be  efficaciously  delivered  from  it,  either  by  hand  or 
by  engines,  against  any  endeavouring  to  interrupt 
the  work.     During  the  two  following  days  therefore 

7  Better  described  in  the  old  language^  preserved  in  the  lunifa 
of  England,  where  the  thing  is  oftener  ftund  than  in  the  mid- 
land or  southern  parts,  by  the  term  dean,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  country,  and  gill,  on  the  western. 
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the  business  {irocceded  still  more  rapidly;  and,  oiiad.  i.  4. 
the  fourth,  it  affoi'ded  such  advantage  for  reaching'"  "* 
3  kind  of  promontory  projected  from  the  mountain 
that  3  small  body  of  Macedonians,  seizing  an  advan- 
tageous opportunity,  by  a  hold  exertion  reached  that 
projected  height,  and  established  themselves  on  it. 
Alexander  presently  joined  them  there,  and  thence 
urged  the  completion  of  the  causeway. 

l^e  Indians  now  saw  their   means  of  e&ctual  I 
resistance  gone.     They  sent  therefore  a  herald  to 
propose   capitulation,    and    negotiation  was   begun. 
But  their  conduct  excited  suspicion  that  their  pur- 
pose was  only  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  attack  durii^ 
daylight,  and  in  the  night  to  withdraw  with  their  J 
arms.     Alexander  therefore,  instead  of  measures  of  | 
hiaderance,  removed  his  troops  from  ail   situationi 
accommodated  to  intercept  their  retreat;  but,  care-  ' 
fully  watching  them,  when  their  ill  faith  became  fully 
Dunifest,  by  the  actual  beginning  of  their  flight, 
then,  with  his  body-guards,  and  a  division  of  the 
bypaspists,  he  led  the  way  himself  to  the  height  they  ' 
had  occupied,  and  directed  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
Many  perished  by  the  sword,  and  many  among  the  | 
precipices;  which  made  flight  by  night,  even  had  no  I 
enemy  pursued,  hazardous,  and  even  to  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  ways. 

If  then,  on  this  occasion,  the  anny  was  gratified 
with  the  imagination  of  having  accomplished  what 
Hercules,  with  whatever  force  he  commanded,  had 
been  unequal  to,  it  could  not  be  politic  for  Alexander  I 
to  check  the  amusing  fancy.     Perhaps  he  promoted  f 
it  by  a  sacrifice,  which  the  historian  mentions  to  hara  I 
been  performed  next  day,  though  to  what  deity  is  not  f 
said.     The  instances  of  infidelity  among  those  of  his 
new  subjects  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  confidential 
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CHAP,  situations  did  not  dissuade  him  from  persevering  in 
^^^^  that  policy.  Placing  a  garrison  in  the  mountain  rock, 
he  committed  the  command  to  Sisicottus,  an  Indian  } 
who,  driven  apparently  from  his  own  country,  had 
passed  to  Bactra,  and  engaged,  with  a  body  of  troops 
attached  to  him,  in  the  service  of  Bessiis ;  on  whose 
downfal,  being  admitted  with  his  troops  into  that  of 
Alexander,  he  had,  on  all  occasions,  so  conducted 
himself  as  to  win  his  new  sovereign's  esteem. 

While  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Aomos,  the  brother  of  the  prince  of  the  Assakenes, 
under  the  hope  that  it  would  certainly  detain  him 
long,  and  perhaps  might  baffle  him  at  last,  had 
excited  a  rebellion,  and,  with  a  considerable  force, 
taking  all  the  elephants  in  the  country,  had  withdrawn 
to  the  mountains.  When  therefore  Aomos  was  re- 
duced, Alexander  marched  for  Dyrta,  the  principal 
city  of  Assakene.  In  his  way  he  found  the  territory 
deserted,  and,  arriving  at  the  city,  he  found  tlu^ 
also  without  inhabitants.  Satisfied  then  with  this 
evidence  that  the  insurrection  was  little  threatening, 
he  committed  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  Assakenes 
to  his  generals  Nearchus  and  Antiochus,  and  resumed 
his  own  march  for  the  Indus. 

But  the  way  was  difficult,  principally  from  its 
woods,  and  affi3rded  great  opportunity  for  an  enemy 
to  obstruct  his  progress.  A  strong  body  of  pioneers 
was  therefore  sent  forward  to  open  the  way.  Pro- 
ceeding thus,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  an 
Indian  army,  bearing  the  head  and  arms  of  its  chief, 
as  a  peace-offi3ring,  which  Alexander's  policy  would 
not  allow  him  to  refuse.® 

*  For  this,  unnoticed  or  obscurely  noticed  by  Arrian,  the  con- 
curring testimonies  of  Diodorus  and  Curtius  (Died.  1.  17.  c.  86. 


KLEPHANT-HCNTEBS. 
Not  yet  arrived  in  the  climate  where  elephants 
were  commonly  bred,  those  animals,  scarce  and  highly  _ 
valued  among  the  natives,  were  greatly  prized  by 
Alexander.     Desirous  therefore  of  recovering  those 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Assakenes,  he  had 
directed  Kcarchus  and  Antiochus,  among  inquiries 
about  all  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  be  diligent 
in  search  for  them.     Information  then  was  obtained 
that  the  Assakenes,  when  they  deserted  their  city  ' 
and  plains,  had  turned  their  elephants  to  pasture  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus;  and  it  was  farther  found 
that,  among  the  Indians  in  Alexander's  service,  some 
were  professional  elephant-hunters.      These   being 

C«rt.  I.  S.  c.  12.)  may  be  admitted,  beinf;  conaonant  to  both 
anciait  and  modern  accounts  of  the  Indians. 

The  cotnjiilers  of  the  ancient  Universal  History  observe  upoa 
it :  '  How  Arrian  came  to  omit  this  event,  we  cannot  pretend 

■  to  «y,  unless  we  snpposc  that  he  doubted  the  truth  of  it, 
'  because  it  was  omitt^  in  the  memoirs  of  Aristobuliis  and 

■  Ptolemy.'     It  sppeara  to  roe  far  from  clear  that  Arrian  hu 
whoUy  omitted  the  event,  though  he  has  mentioned  neither  the    . 
dticf  s  name  (Aphrices  in  our  copies  of  Diodorns,  Eryces  i 
thoae  of  Curtius)  dot  his  catastrophe,  as  related  by  those  his-   ' 
toriani.     It  is  observable  that  in  Arrian's  account  of  the  rebel* 
Uoo  of  tbe  Assakenes  the  name  of  the  prince  their  leader  ■ 
muDcntioned.  and  that,  in  the  accounts  of  the  other  two  his-    < 
torians  of  the  opposition  of  Aphrices  or  Eryces,  the  name  of  the 
people  is  unnientioned.     It  seems  therefore  at  least  possible    . 
that  Aphrices  or  Erj-ces  was  the  leader  of  the  Assakenes. '    Tbe    I 
matter  is  little  importanL     Nor  does  it  cle.vly  follow  that,  if  I 
the  catastrophe  of  that  prince  was  unnoticed  by  both  Ptolemy 
and  AHstobulus,  therefore  such  a  fact,  so  consonant  with  Asiatic   ] 
manners  in  general,  and   Indian  particularly,  should  be  dis-   { 
(Tcdked;  the  principal  object  of  those  writers  having  been,  aa  ^ 
Arrian's  oAer  them,  a  military  history  of  Alexander  and  of 
themselves.    The  conjecture,  in  the  Univers^  History,  that  tbe  ' 
army  of  Aphrices  was  composed  mostly  of  mercenaries,  may 
wdl  be  admitted,  as  consonant  with  Arrian's  account  of  tbe 
it«iii»«»  inilitary. 
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CHAP,    sent  in  pursuit  of  the  animals  brought  all  to  Che 
^"''     camp  except  two,  which,  as  they  reported,  falling 


down  precipices,  had  perished. 


SECTION  III. 

Fancies  of  the  Greeks  concerning  the  expedition  of  Bacchus 
to  India.  Ready  submission  ^  the  cily  and  province  ^ 
Nysa  to  Alexander^  and  conquest  as  far  as  the  river  Indus 
completed. 

While  the  army  was  within  the  extensive  bounds 
of  the  Persian  empire,  though  among  various  nations, 
differing  in  speech,  as  in  manners,  habits,  traditions 
and  superstitions,  yet  the  language  of  government 
would  be  everywhere   Persian ;   eyerywhere,   even 
among  the  natives,  would  be  many  who  could  speak 
Persian ;  and,  as  many  among  the  Greeks  were  coo- 
versant  with  the  Persian,  means  for  information  about 
any  matter  of  extensive  notoriety  would  not  wholly 
fail  for  any  who  desired  it.    Nevertheless,  concerning 
those  Persian  provinces  which  lay  beyond  all  ordi« 
nary  resort  of  the  Greeks,  some  of  their  writers, 
whether  more  indulging  in  their  fancies,  or  pursuing 
a  view  to  profit  from  popular  curiosity  and  credulity, 
published  some  very  extravagant  stories.     And  now 
a  more  favorable  field  for  them  was  opened.     In* 
terpreters  would  be  found  still  for  Alexander  and  his 
principal  officers;  but,  for  others,  means  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  natives  would  be  rare  and  scanty. 
Arr.  1. 4.    Arriau  indicates  a  suspicion  that  Alexander  himself, 
profiting  from  these  circumstances,   promoted  the 
belief  of  some  fictions  calculated  to  assist  his  purposes; 
and  especially  to  reconcile  the  Grecian  part  of  his 
army  to  his  ulterior  views. 


c2. 


SUBMISSION  OF  NTSA. 

TradittoD  was  oltl  among  the  Greeks  that  their    sect. 

god  Dionysus,  called  also  Bacchus,  was  taken  from 

the  womb  of  his  dying  mother  Seinele,  at  Thebes  in  '*^"- 
BfEotia,  and  placed  for  maturity  of  birth,  by  his  cum 
father  Jupiter,  in  his  own  thigh,  whence  he  was  ile-  or-Xai 
livered   m  due  time  at  Nysa,   in  that  part  of  the 
country  "Westward  of  the  Red  Sea,  iiow  reckoned  a 
put  of  Egypt,  but  anciently  attributed  to  Arabia. 
Tradition  also  was  old  that  Dionysus,  at  the  headof  Eiirip. 
an  army  from  Greece,  penetrated  to  India,  and  even  ^p'"^'- 
conquered  a  part  of  that  extensive  country.     Con- 
cerning however  all  circumstances  of  this  conqueror 
traditions  greatly  varied.  Hence,  among  tlie  Grecian 
writers,  comparing  those  traditions  with  one  another, 
and  with  matters  of  more  authenticated,  though  still 
obscure,  history,  some  supposed  there  were  three  of 
the  name  of  Dionysus;  one  Grecian,  one  Egyptian 
or  Arabian,  one  Indian ;   while  others  inclined  to 
believe  Dionysus  and  Bacclins  but  additional  names 
or  titles  of  the  famed  Egyptian  conqueror  iSesostris. 

In  the  country  where  Alexander  now  was,  between  Arr.  l  s. 
the  rivers  Cophen  and  Indus,  was  a  principal  city  to  '^'  ' 
which  the  Greeks,  probably  following  as  nearly  as 
they  could  the  Indian  pronunciation,  gave  the  name  of 
Nysa.  Alexander,  on  his  march  toward  this  city, 
h^  just  entered  the  tent  prepared  for  him,  when  the 
arrival  of  a  deputation  from  it  was  announced.  With 
his  helmet  and  armour  still  on,  and  covered  as  he 
was  with  dust,  he  directed  that  the  deputies  should 
be  introduced.  Struck  with  the  sight  of  so  renowned 
a  conqueror,  in  hahit  so  unceremonious  yet  so  war- 
like, they  fell  on  the  ground  and  held  silence.  Alex- 
ander however  kindly  greeting  them,  they  rose,  and 
Acuphis,  their  chief,  addressed  him  thus:  '  Tlie 
•  Nysxans,  O  king!  through  us,  beseech  you,  for  the 
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'  sake  of  the  god  Dionysus,  wliom  you  revere,  to 
_  '  grant  them  the  continuance  of  their  actual  free 
'  constitution.  For  Dionysus,  after  he  had  conquered 
'  India,  before  he  returned  toward  the  Grecian  sea, 
'  founded  their  city,  and  peopled  it  with  his  invalid 
'  soldiers,  who  were  congenial  with  himself,^  for  a 
'perpetual  memorial  of  his  victories;  as  you  have 

*  founded  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  Alexandria  at 

*  Caucasus,  and  are  now  founding  other  cities,  and 
'will  found  still  more;  your  achievements  far  eii' 

*  cceding  those  of  Dionysus,  That  deity,  in  honor 
'  of  his  nurse  Nysa,  gave  our  city  its  name,  and  its 
'  territory  he  called  NysiPa;  and  from  his  havi 
'  our  mythology  and  yours  teaches,  grown  to  niai 
'  turity  for  birth  in  Jupiter's  thigh,  he  gave  to  the 

*  neighbouring  mountain  the  name  of  Meron,  whicbi 
'  in  our  language,  as  in  yours,  means  a  Thigh.  Front 
'  him  wc  derive  that  free  and  regular  government 
'  under  which  we  have  lived.  If  farther  proof  wei*. 
'  needful  that  Dionysus  was  our  founder,  we  have  h^ 
'  in  this  singularity,   that  ivy,  the  plant  sacred  t» 

*  that  god,  florishes  here,  and  is  found  nowhere  eisi 
'  throughout  India.' 

This  speech,  the  historian  saya,  *  was  grateful 
'  Alexander,  who  desired  that  the  traditions  of 

*  expedition  of  Dionysus  to  India,  and  of  his  beini 

*  founder  of  the  city  of  Nysa,  should  have  crediti 
'  that  so  he  might  himself  obtain  the  estimation  o 

'  having  already  equalled  the  extent  of  conquest  rf 
'  Dionysus,  and  soon  of  having  surpassed  it;  for  thus 

"Oifi)  abrfKnl  llatx<n  ^aav.     Vulcanias  has  translated  this, 
Qui  ipsi  etBaccki  eranf,  which  thclenrnEd  annotator  Gronoviu*^ 
huE  allowed  to  pass  without  comment.     \J  Hoc  nomine  noDil 
'  Biiccbus  tantum  appclUtur,  scd  ejus  cultores  quoque,  ct  c 
'  bujus  numine  ogitantur.'  liapkclius.'\ 
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*  he  thoiigbt  tlic  Macedonians  would  be  led  to  have 

*  the  Rame  zeal  with  himself  for  farther  conquest.  _ 
'  He  therefore  readily  granted  to  the  Nyssans  tlie 

*  priyjlcges  they  solicited.' 

It  seems  here  clearly  indicated  that  official  report 
was  made  to  the  army  of  what  passed  at  the  audience 
of  the  Nysiean  deputies;  and  it  appears  highly  pro* 
bable  that,  if  what  is  related  really  passed,  it  was  I 
preconcerted  with  the  heads  of  the  Nystean  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  it  is  clearly  possible  that  the  I 
speech  of  Acuphis  may  have  difTL-red  widely  from 
that  reported.  For  no  Greek  woidd  understand  him 
speaking  his  own  language;  and  so  opportunity  was 
open  for  representing  it  such  as  might  best  suit  Alex- 
ander's purpose. 

The  Nysa;an  constitution,  we  are  informed,  was 
ariatocratical ;  a  senate  of  three  hundred  holding  the 
principal  powers  of  government.  In  confirming  this 
constitution  Alexander  declared  his  approhation  of 
it,  and  of  the  system  of  law  and  mode  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Nysajans.  Probably  in  all  his  conquests 
he  took  some  contribution  of  force  to  his  army.  Of 
the  Nysjeans  he  demanded  three  hundred  horse;  but 
whether  through  jealousy,  or  whether  proposing 
honor,  he  required  that  one  hundred  should  be  of  the 
senate,  with  Acuphis  at  their  head.  This  distressed 
the  Nystean  leaders.  Three  hundred  horse,  they 
said,  or  more,  they  would  willingly  furnish  ;  but  de- 
prived of  one  third  of  their  most  efficient  members, 
they  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences;  double 
the  number  of  another  description  they  could  well 
spiTC.  In  the  Nysaan,  as  in  all  free  governments, 
there  would  be  parties ;  but  whether  the  subtraction 
of  one  third  of  the  senate  would  have  endangered  the 
preponderance  of  the  actually  ruling  p»rty,  or  only 
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CHAP,    such  a  number  of  the  senate  were  averse  to  the  active 

1_  and  hazardous  service  which  Alexander  would  expect 

of  them,  no  account  shows.  Alexander  however  con- 
ceded to  the  remonstrance;  took  only  the  three  hmi- 
dred  cavalry  which  he  had  demanded,  not  requiring 
that  any  should  be  senators,  and  he  appointed  Aca- 
phis  his  lieutenant  of  the  province ;  ^®  accepting  his 
son,  and  his  grandson  by  a  daughter,  as  his  sub- 
stitutes for  military  service. 

Alexander  would  not  quit  Nysa  without  visiting 
the  antiquities,  which  were  said  to  prove  the  founda^ 
tion  of  that  city  by  the  Grecian  Dionysus,  or  Bac- 
chus, and  the  mountain  Meron,  where  ivy  grew. 
In  his  visit  to  them  he  was  attended  by  a  consid^- 
able  escort  of  horse  and  foot;  and  the  soldie^ 
in  ascending  the  mountain,  delighted  with  the  ivy, 
which  they  had  not  for  a  long  time  seen,  (for  in 
India,  says  Arrian,  even  where  vines  florish  ivy  is 
not  found,)  eagerly  gathering  it,  made  themselves 
crowns;  singing  hymns  to  Dionysus,  and  calling  on 
him  by  his  various  names.  Farther  then  to  establish 
the  credit  of  the  traditions,  (which  possibly  may  have 
been  reported  to  the  army  in  the  Greek  language 
somewhat  more  accommodated  to  former  Grecian 
belief  or  fancy  than  they  were  delivered,  if  at  all  de* 
livered,  in  the  Indian,)  Alexander  sacrificed  thereto 
Dionysus,  and  entertained  the  principal  persons 
about  him  with  a  banquet. 

Thus  far  Arrian  appears  to  have  credited  the  ac- 
counts in  his  time  extant.  If  some  writers,  he  adds, 
should  be  believed,  some  of  the  eminent  personages, 
entertained  on  that  occasion  by  the  conqueror  of 

*®  T^apxov.  This  title,  not  occurring  in  Arrian's  account  of 
the  Persian  empire,  we  find  comiiionly  used  by  him  to  designate 
chiefs  of  provinces  in  India. 


SAOITFICF.  TO  DIONYSTS  OR  BACCHUS. 
Asia,  emulated  the  extravagances  of  the  bacchanals     sect. 

at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  in  Greece;  running  about 1_ 

with  wild  gestures,  as  if  under  inspiration  from  the 
god,  and  uttering  the  cxclamatious  and  invocations 
commonly  used  at  those  festivals."  *  I  leave  this,' *"■  i- s- 
says  the  historian,  '  to  every  one's  opinion;  but  I 
'  cannot  entirely  agree  with  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene, 
'  who  asserts  that  the  disposition  of  the  Macedonians 
'  to  gratiiy  Alexander's  vanity  produced  or  spread 
'  and  confirmed  the  stories  of  conquests  attributed  to 

*  the  gods.     Finding  a  cavern,  if  we  should  believe 

*  him,  among  the  mountains  of  Paropaniisus,  and, 
'  either  hearing  some  story  current  in  the  country, 
'or  themselves  combining  fancies  and  rumors,  they 

*  amused  themselves  with  asserting  that  the  moun- 

*  tMD  there  in  India  was  Caucasus,  extending  thus 

*  fiiT  from  the  Euxine  sea,  and  that  the  cavern  was 
'  that  in  which,  according  to  mythology,  Promethcns 

*  was  chained,  on  whose  bowels  an  eagle  fed,  till 
'  Hercules,  in  the  course  of  his  eastern  conquests, 

*  passing  that  way,  killed  the  eagle,  and  set  the  suf- 
'  ferer  at  liberty.  So  also  seeing,  in  the  same  paVt  of 

*  India,  neat  cattle  with  a  mark  burnt  on  their  skin 

*  resembling  a  club,  they  took  this  for  proof  that 
'  Hercules  had  been  there.  Similar  matters  conceni- 

*  ing  the  expedition  of  Dionysus  are  treated  by 
'  Eratosthenes  as  fables.     For  myself,  all  that  relates 

*  to  both  those  deities  I  leave  to  the  discussion  of 
'  others.* 

"  For  these  may  be  seen  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  eh.  30. 
E  Religioa  gf  Greece. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Circuwutances  of  the  northern  part  rf  India  beyond  the  Indus: 
alliance*  formed  btf  Alexander  beyond  the  Indus,  and  war 
carried  beyond  the  Hydaspes :  the  dominion  of  Porus  com^ 
quered :  Grecian  colonies  established  on  the  Hydaspes. 

CHAP.  Curiosity  appears  to  have  been  a  passion  of  Alex- 
^^^  ander  hardly  less  than  ambition.  But  with  both^  as 
we  have  before .  observed,  were  connected  extensive 
views  for  benefit  to  mankind,  yet  not  limited  by  a 
much  stricter  regard  for  the  rights  of  any  foreign 
people  than  were  usually  acknowledged'  among  the 
republican  Greeks.  With  such  views  he  was  especially 
desirous  of  seeing  the  Indian  ocean,  and  exploring 
its  shores ;  and  he  had  accordingly  directed  Hephass- 
tion  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Indus  for  the 
passage  of  his  army,  that  he  might  command  both 
banks,  and  to  build  a  number  of  vessels  for  the  trans- 
port of  necessaries  down  the  stream,  and  for  means 
of  supporting  the  army  on  either  side  from  the  other. 
The  inducement  to  postpone  this  favorite  object  for 
the  purpose  of  still  extending  conquest  eastward,  not 
directly  stated  by  Arrian,  may  yet,  in  his  common 
deficiency  of  political  information,  be  in  some  degree 
gathered  from  his  military  narrative;  which  often 
affords  assistance  for  estimating  the  political  infonna^ 
tion  furnished  by  writers  less  judicious,  or  less  careful 
of  authority. 

The  people  beyond  the  Indus  appear  to  have  been 
less  divided  into  small  states,  hostile  to  each  other, 
than  those  on  the  Persian  side.  There  was  however 
among  them,  at  this  time,  extensive  apprehension  of 
the  ambition  of  Porus,  the  sovereign  of  a  large  do- 
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minion  beyond  the  next  great  boundary  river  of  the    sect. 
country,  the  Hydaspes.     To  them  therefore  the  ar- 
rival of  a  conqueror  like  Alexander,  famed  for  gene- 
rosity as  for  invincibility,  was  an  auspicious  event. 
The  principal  city  in  these  northern  parts,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  is  called  by  Arrian 
Taxila,  and  its  chief  Taxi les.     But  it  appears  from 
Diodorus  and  Curtius  that  Taxiles  was  a  title;  andAn.  i.  &. 
the  name,  in  our  editions  of  the  former,  Mophis,  of'^' 
the  latter,  Omphis.     According  to  the  probable  ac- 
count of  Diodorus,  when  Alexander  was  in  Sogdiana,  oini.  1. 17.  | 
an  embassy  from  Taxiles  had  attended  him,  soliciting  '' 
his  imperial  protection;  and  Curtius  adds  the  in- cun. 
formation  that,  to  engage  his  favor,  provisions  were  ^  '^' 
furnished,  and  all  friendlyoffiees  done,  to  Heplwestion, 
while  employed  in  preparing  for  the  passage  of  the 
Indus.     But,  according  to  all  the  writers,  it  seems 
probable  that  Alexander's  resolution  was  not  decided 
till  he  bad  crossed  that  great  river.    Taxiles  theiv  ■ 
came  himself  to  wait  upon  him,  and  the  result  was,  I 
that  Alexander  undertook  to  give  him  security  in  hi»J 
dominion,  by  invading  the  territory  of  Porus,  whose*! 
ambition  he  dreaded. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  the  army  halted  1 
some  time,  and  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  performed  there, 
according  to  the  Grecian  ritual.     A  sacrifice  for  the 
army  being  a  feast  for  the  army,  the  purpose  of  Alex-  att.  1 
ander's  piety,  obviously,  was  to  infuse  cheerfulness '' '' 
onder  the  ^iew  of  new  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be 
eocoiuitcred,  when  all  might  have  been    supposed 
already  ended,  with  wealth  and  glory,  beyond  common 
measure,  already  acquired.     The  march  was  then 
resumed  for  Taxila.     There  the  disposition  of  thtf 
people  seconding  that  of  their  chief,  all  was  1 
sadrfactory  for  the  army  and  its  commander.   Pleased 
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CHAP,    with  their  conduct,  Alexander  granted  a  desired  ad- 

1_  dition  to  their  territory ;  at  the  expense  of  what  other 

prince  or  people  the  historian  has  not  said.  The  fame 
however  of  his  liberality,  combined  with  that  of  his 
victories,  produced  advantageous  consequences.  At 
Taxila,  where,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Dio- 
dorus,  (for  Arrian  is  often  deficient  in  marking 
seasons,)  he  took  his  winter  quarters,  the  brother  of 
Ambisares,  who  held  a  principality  in  the  Indian 
highlands,  arrived,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy,  solicit- 
ing friendship  and  bringing  presents ;  the  custom  still 
of  the  Indians  to  those  whom,  fearing,  they  would 
honor ;  and  a  similar  deputation  arrived  from  Doxares, 
designated  by  Arrian  as  chief  of  the  law ;  ^^  perhaps 
a  chief  of  the  bramins. 

Leisure  then,  on  account  of  the  season,  occurring, 
Alexander  gratified  the  army  with  another  sacrifice^ 
and  added  the  entertainment  of  gymnic  games,  and 
equestrian  military  exercises ;  whether  simply  horse- 
races, or  perhaps  rather  contests  in  arms,  like  the 
tilts  and  tournaments  of  our  forefathers.  The  dis- 
position of  prince  and  people  to  admit  his  sovereignty, 
for  the  sake  of  his  powerful  protection  against  the 
pretensions  of  one  to  whom  they  were  averse,  appears 
to  have  in  some  degree  invited  him  to  leave  here^ 
as  a  colony,  those  of  his  army,  become  by  wounds  or 
fatigue,  since  his  last  measure  of  the  kind,  less  fit  for 
service  to  ensue.  To  superintend  the  establishment 
a  Macedonian,  Philip  son  of  Machatas,  was  appointed 
to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  satrap,  with  a  military 
force  under  his  command. 

The  great  king  Porus,  whose  ambition  the  Indians 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  dreaded,  seems 
to  have  been  checked  in  his  purpose  of  invasion  by 
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information  that  they  had  gained,  from  a  country    « 
before  unheard  of,  so  extraordinary  a  conqueror  for  _ 
their  protector.     Instead  of  crossing  the  Hydaspes, 
for  which  he  had  prepared,  he  sat  down  with  his 
army  behind   that  boundary  river.     Alexander  re- 
solved upon  what  is  often  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
defence  for  a  country,  attacking  the  enemy ;  and,  in 
the  actual  circumstances,  it  seemed  the  only  way  to 
give  security  to  subjects  who  had  voluntarily  adopted 
his  empire.     With  this  view  he  ordered  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  boats,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
tbe  narigation  of  the  Indus,  to  be  brought  by  land 
to  the  Hydaspes.     We  have  seen,  in  the  authentic  J 
narratives  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  entire  ves*  J 
sels  of  war,  of  the    ancient  construction,  with   the  " 
scanty  means    of  the  Grecian    republics,  conveyed 
some  miles  over  land.     For  easier  carriage  the  far 
greater  distance  for  Alexander's  purpose,  the  vessels 
were  cut  in  two,  and  some  in  three,  to  be  put  toge- 
ther again  on  their  arrival." 

Spring  was  advanced ;  '*  the  rainy  season  in  that 
part  of  India,  when  also  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  range  of  mountains,  which  Arrian  still  calls  Cau- 
casus, assisted  to  fill  the  rivers.  In  summer  and 
autumn  the  Hydaspes  is  in  parts  fordable.  Alex- 
ander gave  out  that  he  meant  to  wait  for  that  favor- 
able season,  and  collected  stores  in  his  station  ac- 
cordingly. Nevertheless  he  made  movements  for  the 
purpose  of  alarming,  as  if  he  would  attempt  the 
passage  with  his  boats.  About  fifteen  miles  above 
the  enemy's  station  circumstances  afforded   oppor- 

"  Cutting  vessels  in  two,  to  lengUim  ttiem,  is  a  well-known 
practice  of  modem  Limes. 

"  'H^  yop  &pa  tTovi;,  p  firra  rpoirhs  fjohtTO  tv  ^pci  rprrfTOi 
i  SXiot.     Att.  1.  5.  C.  9. 
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CHAP,    tunities  of  which  he  thought  he  might  avail  hhnself. 


LIII. 


The  shores  on  both  sides  were  woody,  and  in  the 
stream  was  a  wooded  island  of  some  extent.  Boats 
then  were  so  conveyed  by  land,  and  so  deposited,  as 
not  to  be  seen  by  the  enemy,  though  watchful,  on 
the  opposite  shore.  Skins  also,  the  soldiers'  bedding, 
were  prepared  in  the  way  usual  for  rafts. 

Preparation  being  completed,  the  command  of  the 
camp,  with  the  main  body  of  the  infantry,  was  com- 
mitted to  Craterus,  while  Alexander  himself,  as  in 
ordinary  course,  undertook  the  business  of  most 
critical  difficulty  and  danger,  the  passage  by  the 
island.     Midway,  between  the  camp  and  the  island, 

Arr.  L  &  a  stroug  body  was  stationed  under  Meleager,  Atta^ 
lus,  and  Gorgias. 

c.  14. 15.  Arrian  seems  to  have  reckoned  the  Indian  king's 
force  toward  forty  thousand  foot,  about  six  thousand 
horse,  four  hundred  and  twenty  chariots,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  elephants ;  and  he  says  it  was  in 
good  condition  and  well  disciplined.  '^  Alexanders 
numbers  are  mentioned  by  none,  but  it  is  evident 
that  his  means  were  great;  and  Arrian  sufficiently 
shows  that  his  force  on  the  bank  of  the  Hydaspes 
was  powerful.  In  addition  to  his  Grecian  numbers, 
and  those  from  the  southern  part  of  his  new  empire, 
he  had  cavalry,  probably  the  best  of  Asia,  from  Anu 
chosia,  Paropamisus,  Bactra,  Sogdia,  Scythia,  and 
Daa.  Probably  his  Asiatic  infantry,  in  consideration 
of  the  extent  of  country  he  had  in  view  to  traverse, 

>^  Diodorus,  in  our  copies  of  his  work,  reports  Ponu*s  amy 
above  fifty  thousand  foot^  three  thousand  horse,  more  than  one 
thousand  chariots,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  elephants:  our 
copies  of  Curtius  give  him  only  thirty  thousand  foot,  three  hun- 
dred chariots,  without  notice  of  other  cavalry,  and  eighty-five 
elephants. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  HYDASPES.  1^ 

and  his  desire  of  quick  progress,  was  not  proportion-    sect. 
ally  numerous.  ' 

Depending  then  much  on  his  cavalry,  his  fear  was 
of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  horses,  unused  to 
them,  will  not  approach.  To  provide  facility  there- 
fore for  landing  where  he  proposed,  under  his  own 
lead,  he  directed  Craterus  to  make  all  demonstration 
of  the  purpose  of  crossing  near  the  enemy's  station, 
with  the  view  to  retain  his  elephants  there;  but  not 
aetually  to  cross  till  it  might  be  ascertained  that  the 
elephants  were  moving  toward  where  the  crossing 
had  been  effected.  A  thunderstorm,  on  that  night.  Air.  l  & 
with  heavy  rain,  assisted  the  purpose  of  concealment, 
and,  ceasing  toward  daybreak,  did  not  interrupt  the 
passage  of  the  river.  Alexander,  taking  with  him 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and  Perdiccas  (the 
latter  as  agent  of  the  empire,  the  three  former  after- 
ward known  as  sovereigns  of  powerful  kingdoms)  led 
the  way  in  a  triaconter.  As  they  passed  the  island 
in  the  river,  they  came  unavoidably  in  view  of  an 
outpost  of  the  enemy;  not  offeree  to  resist,  but 
whence  intelligence  was  hastened  to  Porus.  Reach- 
ii^  land,  Alexander  was  the  first  to  leap  ashore,  and 
all  the  cavalry  debarked  safely ;  but,  instead  of  the 
Main  land,  it  was  found  to  be  an  island  of  consider- 
able extent,  with  a  channel  intervening,  not  broad, 
bat,  with  the  rain  of  the  night,  become  so  deep  that 
it  was  apprehended  the  boats  would  be  wanted  for 
reaching  the  desired  shore.  Thus  opportunity  would 
be  given  for  Porus  to  bring  up  his  elephants,  which 
mnst  make  it  impossible  to  land  the  horses.  With 
diligent  trial  however  a  ford  was  found,  which  even 
the  infantry  could  pass,  though  with  the  water  breast 
high.     Thus  the  whole  force,  about  five  thousand 

VOL.  vin.  o 
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CHAP,  horse  and  six  thousand  foot^  without  opposition 
-  reached  the  enemy's  side  of  the  river. 

As  soon  then  as  arrangement  for  the  business  in 
view  was  completed,  Alexander  hastened  forward 
with  his  cavalry ;  satisfied  that,  if  Poms  came  against 
him  with  overbearing  numbers,  he  could  avoid  con- 
test till  he  might  be  supported;  if  with  a  smaller 
force  he  might  defeat  it.  The  bowmen,  under  the 
command  of  Tauron,  were  ordered  to  follow  with 
the  utmost  speed,  and  the  heavy-armed,  as  heavy- 
armed  best  might ;  all  having  to  encounter  the  d^- 
ficulties  of  marshy  ground  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
bordered  the  river. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when,  over  the  flat,  a 
hostile  force  was  at  a  distance  seen  approaching. 
Uncertain  whether  this  might  be  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  army,  he  sent  forward  his  horse-bow- 
men to  check  them.  Assured  then,  by  his  scouts, 
of  the  hostile  numbers,  and  of  their  kind,  about  two 
thousand  horse  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  chariots^ 
he  hastened  at  the  head  of  his  r^ular  cavalry  against 
them.  They  hardly  stood  a  chaise,  to  which  indeed 
they  were  unequal ;  the  chariots,  from  the  swampi- 
ness of  the  ground,  being  little  capable  of  acting,  and 
the  cavalry  too  inferior  in  number.  ^^  In  pursuit 
about  four  hundred  were  slain,  and,  among  thrai, 
their  young  commander,  the  son  of  Poms.  All  the 
chariots  were  taken,  with  their  horses. 

Porus  was  quickly  informed  of  this  disaster.    To 

1^  This,  Arrian  tells  us^  was  Ptolemy's  account,  which  he  pre- 
ferred; Ptolemy  having  been  present,  and  about  Alexander's 
person.  Aristobulus,  he  says,  reported  somewhat  differentlyj 
and  others,  he  adds,  related  circumstances  which  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  neither. 


BATTLE  OK  THK  HTDA9PES. 
more  Irom  his  actual  situation  was  hazardous,  because  sect. 
of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  force  under  Craterus.  _ 
Yet,  after  short  consideration,  only  leaving  a  small 
body  of  foot  with  a  few  elephants  to  disturb  the 
landing,  if  that  general  should  cross  the  river,  he 
hastened,  with  his  principal  force,  about  thirty  thou- 
sand foot,  four  thousand  horse,  three  hundred  cha- 
riots, and  two  hundred  elephants,  immediately  against 
his  imperiiil  opponent.  Knowing  the  country,  or 
well  iafomied  of  it,  in  a  tract  extensively  marshy  he 
halted  on  a  sandy  plain,  sufficiently  firm  for  the 
action  of  both  cavalry  and  chariots,  and  there  formed 
in  order  of  battle.  His  elephants  he  placed  in  front, 
at  mterrals  of  about  a  hundred  feet;  his  chariots  on 
the  same  line,  io  the  wings;  his  infantry  behind  the 
elephants,  and  his  cavalry  behind  the  chariots. 

Alexander  approaching,  and  viewing  the  ground  a 
and    the   enemy's    order,    presently  observed    their  "^ 
defects.     In  front,  assault  would  be  obviously  rash. 
Horse  would  not  approach  the  elephants,  and  his  in- 
fantry was  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  attempt. 
But  the  wings  were  very  infirmly  supported  by  the 
ground  on  either  side.     He  had  acquired  extensive  I 
experience  of  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
daspes,  and  he  judged  that,  swampy  now  with  heavy- 
rain  recently  fallen,  they  would  impede  the  action  of  1 
the  enemy's  chariots,  yet  would  not  deny  action  for 
hifl  own  horse.     Presently  therefore  he  determined, 
without  waiting  for  his  main  body  of  infantry  under 
Craterus,  immediately  to  use  his  superior  force  of  J 
cavalry.     With  this  view,  taking  himself  the  lead  of] 
the  greater  part  of  it,  he  committed  the  infantry  to  f 
Seleucus,  Antigonus,  and  Taiiron,   with  orders 
avoid  eiigi^ng  till  they  should  see  the  arrangement 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  disturbed  through  his  move- 
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CHAP.  ment.     A  smaller  body  of  hone  he  put  under  the 
^^^    command  of  CcenuB»  directing  him  to  turn  the  ene- 
my's right,  and,  if  possible,  proceeding  rapidly  behind 
his  whole  line,  to  attack  die  rear  of  the  cavalry  of 
his  left,  which  he  proposed  himself  to  attack  in  flank. 
The  action  was  begun  in  fnmt  by  Alexander's 
horse-bowmen,  in  number  about  a  thousand,  against 
the  chariots  of  the  enemy's  left.     Their  weapons  dis- 
tressing the  charioteers,  and  reaching  the  cavalry 
beyond  them,  engaged  the  attention  of  both,  while 
Alexander,  with  his  choicest  body  of  horse,  gained 
An.  1 6.    their  flank.  Observing  this,  they  were  changing  their 
^  ^^'        front  to  receive  him,  when  Ccenus,  having  ably  exe- 
cuted his  orders,  appeared  in  their  rear.     A  double 
front  thus  became  necessary  for  them,  and,  before 
they  could  complete  the  arrangement,  Alexander, 
who  had  watched  the  opportunity,  made  his  charge. 
Presently  thrown  into  confusion,  they  retreated  toward 
their  elephants,  as  to  a  friendly  fortification.  ^ 

Thus  arose  opportunity,  for  which  Alexander  had 
prepared  his  generals  of  infantry  to  make  advantage. 
The  phalanx,  it  appear^,  was  furnished  for  the  oc- 
casion with  darts,  as  the  Roman  legionaries  with  the 
pilum ;  for  the  long  spear,  ordinarily  its  only  weapon, 
highly  formidable  against  men  and  horses,  would  be 
of  no  efficacy  against  elephants.  Their  darts,  the  his- 
torian says,  disabled  many  of  the  riders,  and  annoyed 
the  beasts  themselves.  But  whenever  an  elephant 
went  forward  against  the  phalanx,  in  however  close 
order  with  protruded  spears,  he  broke  the  order  and 
made  his  way.  The  Indian  cavalry,  meanwhile  ha- 
bituated to  elephants,  went  familiarly  among  them, 
and,  thus  gaining  protection  and  encouragement, 
formed  again  in  a  body,  and  again  met  Alexander, 
But  Cgduus  had  now  joined  him :  numbers  and  dis- 
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(npline  together  gave  preponderance,  and  the  Indian    sect. 
cavalry  fled  again  toward  the  elephants  for  protection. !_ 

Then,  in  the  Indian  army,  all  became  confusion. 
Iniaiitry,  horse,  and  elephants,  were  mixed.  Some 
of  those  formidable  beasts,  raging  with  wounds,  be- 
came ungovernable.  Some  had  lost  those  riders  who 
should  have  governed  them,  and  then  were  no  less 
formidable  to  friends  than  foes.  Some  wounded,  all 
tired,  at  length,  as  if  by  consent,  refusing  farther 
efforts  in  the  direction  against  the  enemy,  bellowing 
in  concert,  they  withdrew.  Alexander,  observing  this, 
directed  the  phalanx  to  take  its  proper  formation, 
with  closed  shields  and  protruded  spears,  and  press 
upon  the  no  longer  formidable  enemy;  and,  the 
cavalry  at  the  eame  time  chaining,  the  victory  was 
quickly  complete. 

Meanwhile  Craterus  had  crossed  the  river,  and,  ^"-  '■  s. 
with  fresh  troops,  intercepted  the  already  fatigued 
retiring  troops.  Three  thousand  of  the  Indian  ca- 
valry are  said  to  have  been  killed ;  mostly  on  the  Held 
of  battle ;  and  near  twenty  thousand  foot :  all  the 
elephants  and  all  the  chariots  not  destroyed  were 
taken.  A  second  son  of  Poms  was  among  the  slain, 
and  most  of  his  principal  officers.  Porus  himself, 
while  any  remained  to  fight  about  him,  was,  on  his 
elephant,  in  the  thickest  of  the  contest.  He  wore  a. 
coat  of  mail  of  uncommon  excellence ;  but  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  practice  of  generals  among 
the  ancients,  he  might  be  an  example  in  action  for 
his  soldiers,  his  right  arm  must  be  free  for  the  use  of 
weapons,  and  his  right  shoulder  was  therefore  less 
protected.  Eminent  among  his  troops  he  was  espe- 
cially an  object  for  the  enemy's  aim,  and,  in  his  right 
shoulder  he  received  a  wound.  Disabled  thus  for  the 
office  of  a  soldier,   and,  through  the  slaughter  of 
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CHAP,  many  and  flight  of  most  of  the  rest  of  his  troops,  the 
^"^  business  of  a  general  no  longer  remaining  for  him, 
he  at  length  allowed  his  attendants  to  turn  his  ele- 
phant, and,  among  the  last,  he  withdrew.  Alex- 
ander, informed  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  in- 
discriminate fury  of  pursuers,  and  generously  desiroas 
to  obviate  it,  sent  Taxiles  after  him ;  who,  on  a  swift 
horse  overtaking  him,  said  he  brought  a  message  from 
the  Macedonian  king.  But  the  indignant  Indian 
prince,  seeing  an  ancient  enemy,  continued  his  way, 
and,  disabled  as  he  was,  threatened  him  with  his 
weapon.  Taxiles  upon  this  withdrew,  and  hastened 
back  to  report  the  occurrence.  Alexander,  not  thus 
driven  from  his  purpose,  sent  several  others,  and 
among  them  Meroes,  an  Indian,  long  known  to  Porus,' 
and  always  upon  friendly  terms  with  him.  Fonis^  at 
length  overtaken,  was  suffering  severely  from  fatigue, 
and  especially  from  thirst.  Persuaded  then,  or  iBther; 
through  inability  to  proceed,  necessitated  to  stop  for 
refreshment,  he  at  length  consented  to  return  and 
surrender  himself. 

Alexander,  informed  of  his  approach,  advanced 
toward  him  on  horseback,  attended  by  his  band  of 
companions.  Admiring  his  form  and  size  (he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  very  handsome  man  above  common 
height)^^  and  still  more  the  unbroken  majesty  of  his 
demeanour,  he  desired  him  to  speak  his  wishes.  Poms 

*7  More  than  five  cubits.  (Arr.  1.  5.  c.  19.)  Plutarch  says 
most  writers  allowed  him  more  than  four  cubits  and  a  palm. 
V.  Alex.  p.  639.  B.  Plutarch  mentions  letters  of  Alexander 
(p.  638.)  giving  account  of  this  victory  over  Porus.  How  it 
has  been  that  numerous  letters  of  Alexander  reporting  his  pro- 
gress in  conquest^  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  have  remained  wiiotty 
without  notice  from  Arrian^  is  a  question  that  apparently  should 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  cndcs,  but  of  which  I  have  never 
met  with  discussion. 


answered:  <  To  be  treated  a 
Alexander,  '  shall  be  on  my  own  account ;  but  I  de- 
'  sire  you  to  speak  your  wishes  on  your  own.'  Porus 
answered :  *  All  I  desire  is  what  I  have  already  said.' 
Treaty  was  thus  concluded.  Alexander  restored 
Porus  to  his  throne ;  even  enlarged  his  dominion,  and 
ever  after  found  in  him  a  faithful  friend.  Such  is 
Arrian's  account;  and  for  his  general  scrupulousness 
be  may  perhaps  be  trusted  here,  even  for  words 
spoken;  Ptolemy,  his  principal  guide,  if  he  did  not 
hear  them,  ha\'ing  been  in  a  situation  to  have  all 
information  from  those  in  the  way  of  hearing. 

After  the  battle,  among  the  victor's  earliest  cares 
was  the  burial  of  the  slain.  Perhaps  oEBcial  accounts, 
Anian's  authorities,  would  exaggerate  the  loss  on  the 
Indian  side,  and  extenuate  that  on  the  Grecian.  If 
our  copies  of  Arrian  should  be  trusted,  of  six  thou- 
sand infantry  engaged,  only  eighty  fell ;  but  it  may 
seem  not  unlilcely  that  he  wrote  eight  hundred.'"  Of 
the  cavalry  it  is  acknowledged  that  two  hundred  and 
twenty  were  killed,  of  whom  twenty  were  o{  the  body 
entitled  royal  companions.'^  A\  ithout  distinction  they 
seem  to  have  been  esteemed  entitled  to  extraordinary 
honors,  or  Alexander's  policy  led  him  to  bestow  such. 

'•  From  OPAOHKOSIOr  to  OriOHKONTA,  the  change,  as 
tboae  who  have  observed  the  various  fbnns  of  Grecian  t^ttera,  in 
wTTtin^  and  engraving,  will  be  aware,  might  be  le&s  violent  than 
dw  di&rences  often  found  in  different  manuscripts  of  the  satne 

■*  I  jm  induced  to  hope  and  believe  I  have  given  fairly  the 
MOW  of  Arrian's  succinct  account  of  this  celebrated  battle ;  though 
some  arhit  phrases  have  been  so  disturbed  by  careless  or  ignorant 
□vRKvibera  (a  iiiiaf<nlune  to  which  the  ancient  military  writers 
have  been,  more  perhaps  than  all  others,  subject)  that  I  would 
not  undertake  to  give  an  esact  translation  of  them,  even  with 
aUmnnce  to  admit  the  ieamcd  Gronovius's  proposed  correcticHU ; 
which  however  are  valuable. 


c.  19. 
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CHAP.    The  funeral,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rites,  was 
^  ^^'     celebrated  with  gymnic  exercises  and  horse-races,  in 
the  manner  of  the  funerals  of  eminent  men  in  the 
heroic  ages,  described  by  Homer. 

Of  little  real  importance,  yet,  for  the  extensive 
celebrity  of  the  animal,  and  for  the  honor  testified  by 
Arrian  to  have  been  paid  to  his  memory,  it  must  not 
be  omitted  to  mention  that  Alexander's  favorite  horse 
died  there.  On  this  occasion  only  he  is  found  men- 
tioned by  that  writer,  whose  words  on  the  subject,  as 
nearly  as  they  may  be  rendered,  will,  among  all  that 
has  been  transmitted  on  it  from  antiquity,  be  perhaps 
most  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  if  not  even 

Arr.  1.  5.    alonc  fit  for  serious  history.     *  On  the  field  of  the 

<  battle  fought  with  Porus,'  says  Arrian,  *  Alexander 

*  built  a  town,  which  he  named  Nicaea,  Victory-town; 
^  and,  where  he  crossed  the  Hydaspes,  another,  whidi 

*  he  called  Bucephala,  in  honor  of  his  favorite  horao, 
'  Bucephalas,  which,  in  his  thirtieth^  year,  died  there. 

*  That  horse  was  tall,  and  of  generous  temper,  and 

*  would  admit  none  but  Alexander  to  mount  him. 
'  From  a  mark  of  a  bull's  head  imprinted  on  him, 

*  he  had  his  name  Bucephalas,  bullhead ;  though  some 

*  say  that  a  natural  white  mark  on  his  forehead,  re- 
^  sembling  a  bull's  head,  his  general  color  being  black, 

<  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  This  horse  being  in  the 

*  Uxian   country   missing,    Alexander  caused  pro- 

*  clamation  to  be  promulgated,  that  if  the  horse  was 

*  not  brought  to  him  he  would  put  the  whole  nation 

*  to  the  sword ;  and  presently  the  horse  was  brought. 

*  Such  was  Alexander's  estimation  of  the  animal,  and 

*  such  the  fear  of  that  prince  among  the  barbarians.' 

M  Error  in  transcription  of  the  numeral  here,  according  to  all 
accounts  of  this  famous  horse,  may  be  suspected.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  thirteenth. 


ARRAXGESTEST  WITJI  PORUS. 


tliltilioiit  o/*  Indian  ilatts  :  nbordinale  toverngnlie* :  fret 
cUUi :  trade  on  the  Indus :  tear  prosecuted  6jr  Alexander  in 


The  conquered  Indian  prioce's  inagDanJmity,  and    sect. 

Alexander's  genei^osity,  have  been,  from  their  age  to 

this,  themes  for  declamatory  writers.  Alexander's 
policy  for  his  Indian  conquests,  how  he  accom- 
iDodated  his  political  arrangements  to  his  generosity, 
ao  that  his  acquisitions  remained,  not  to  him  only, 
but  long  to  his  successors,  has  not  been  with  equal 
diligence  transmitted.  Nevertheless  Arrian's  nar- 
ntire,  checked,  as  apparently  it  was,  by  his  situation 
under  a  despotic  government,  affords  indications  de- 
aerriog  attention ;  and,  events  within  our  own  times 
having  brought  circumstances  of  that  great  and  va- 
riousty  interesting  country  more  within  the  sphere  of 
Eurc^an  infonnation,  the  diligence  and  learning 
and  talents  of  recent  inquirers,  some  visiting  the 
countries,  others  comparing  all  accounts,  have  war- 
ruited  the  exactness  of  ancient  reports,  especially 
Arriui's  of  Alexander's  transactions  there. 

Whether  Porus  was  a  completely  independent 
prince,  or,  like  many  powerful  Indian  chiefs  of 
modem  times,  owed  a  degree  of  fealty  to  some  para- 
mount sovereign,  seems  uncertain:  but  the  latter 
^ipears  probable.  Thus  he  would  be  the  more  pre- 
pared to  be  satisfied,  in  his  restored  dominion,  to 
■dmowledge  Alexander  as  a  superior,  holding,  as  he 
iqq)e«n  to  have  done,  perfect  friendship  with  htm. 
Arrangement  with  that  prince  then  being  settled,  Arr.  i 
Alexander  committed  to  Craterus  the  business  of  *■ ' 


I 
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CHAP,    superintending  the  building  of  the  newly  founded 

'_  towns,  and  giving  order  to  the  population  established 

there,   while  he  proceeded  himself  to  farther  con- 
quest. 

Bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  Poms  was  the 
country  of  the  Glausees,  or  Glaucaneeks ;  of  no  great 
extent,  but  highly  fruitful,  and,  through  diligent  use 
of  great  opportunities  for  commerce,  more  than  ordi- 
narily populous  and  wealthy.  Of  thirty-seven  towns 
within  it,  the  least  is  said  to  have  had  five  thousand 
inhabitants ;  some  above  ten  thousand ;  and  of  nu- 
merous villages,  some  were  hardly  inferior  in  popu- 
lation to  the  towns.  Popular  government  is  men- 
tioned, by  Arrian,  as  not  uncommon  among  the 
Indian  nations,  and  such  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
the  Glausees.  With  the  too  ordinary  carelessness  of 
the  ancients  about  just  cause  against  those  they  called 
barbarians,  the  historian  has  omitted  mention  of  any 
for  war  with  this  people;  unless  it  may  be  under- 
stood from  him  that  they  had  been  enemies  to  Poms, 
who,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  evidently  an  am- 
bitious prince,  may  have  put  forward  pretensions  ad- 
verse to  their  claim  of  independency.  Alexander 
however,  determining  that  they  should  be  his  subjects^ 
led  a  select  body  into  their  country.  Probably  the 
terms  he  offered  were  liberal,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Macedonian  free  constitution;  and  probably  the 
Glausees  felt  need  of  a  protector,  and  were  more 
disposed  to  trust  Alexander  than  any  neighbouring 
potentate.  However,  without  battle  or  siege,  they 
came  to  a  composition  with  him.  Of  the  teims  we 
are  uninformed;  for,  from  ancient  writers,  whether 
themselves  living  under  monarchies  or  republics,  we 
have,  on  such  subjects,  rarely  more,  than  sparks  of 
intelligence.     The  historian's  expression  here  how- 
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CTcr  implies  some  compact  for  their  benefit,  under    sect. 
which  the  coniitry  of  the  Glausees  was  put  under  the  - 
superintendency  of  Porus. 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerosity towards  the  magnanimous  defeated  prince, 
operated  extensively.  Abissares,  who,  before  the 
battle,  had  proposed  to  join  Porus,  now  sent  his 
brother  to  Alexander,  with  a  present  of  money  and 
forty  elephants,  Alexander,  not  satisfied  so,  com- 
manded that  he  should  come  himself.  Meanwhile  it 
was  AD  object,  for  the  future  peace  of  this  portion  of 
his  now  vast  empire,  to  reconcile  Porus  with  Taxiles. 
This  was  effected,  and  then  the  latter  was  dismissed, 
to  resume,  in  peace,  the  govemmeut  of  his  also  in* 
creased  dominion. 

In  this  rich,  and  populous,  and  warlike  country, 
though  there  was  not  at  all  the  ready  disposition  to 
sabmission  which  had  favored  Alexander  in  the 
western  and  southern  provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, yet  the  divisions  of  the  people  among  themselves 
evidently  much  facilitated  bis  conquests,  and  also 
su^ested  the  policy  which  should  make  the  ac- 
quisition lasting.  The  highlanders,  everywhere  in 
the  habit  of  looking  upon  their  mountains  as  sure 
refuge,  were  readiest  to  rebel.  The  people  of  Assa- 
kene,  a  portion  of  the  extensive  highlands  whence 
flow  the  various  streams  which  meet  in  the  Indus, 
assassinated  the  commander  of  the  forces  which  had 
been  left  to  secure  their  obedience,  and  rose  in  revolt. 
But  an  Indian  who  had  been  appointed  satrap  of  that 
country,  Sisicottus,  remained  faithful,  and  hastened 
intelligence  of  the  circumstances.  About  the  same 
time  Alexander  was  gratified  with  assurance  of  the 
fidelity  of  a  Persian,  Phradaphernes,  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  a  highly  impor&nt  office,  that  uf  satrap  of 
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CHAP,    the  two  great  border  provinces  of  Bactra  and  Hyr- 
cania.     With  a  body  of  Thracians,  which  had  been 


put  under  his  command,  he  came,  according  to  orders, 
to  attend  the  king. 

Against  the  revolted  Assakenes  then,  to  support 
his  Indian  satrap,  Sisicottus,  he  joined  a  Persian^ 
Tyriaspes,  in  command  with  Philip  son  of  Machatas, 
a  Macedonian.  For  himself  the  political  circum- 
stances of  his  new  Indian  friend.  Poms,  furnished 
pretence  for  continuing  that  activity  in  war,  to  which 
he  had  now,  from  the  age  of  twenty,  been  so  ha* 
bituated  that  it  seems  to  have  become  as  necessary 
to  his  enjoyment  as  to  a  keen  sportsman  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chace.  There  was  another  Indian  prince 
called  Poms,  whether  it  were  name  or  title,  hostile 
to  the  great  man,  his  namesake,  now  Alexander's 

Ait.  1.  5.  friend.  This  prince  had  been  forward,  as  we  have 
seen  Taxiles,  to  declare  his  submission  to  Alexander; 
not  indeed  personally,  like  Taxiles,  but  by  a  deputa- 
tion. Yet  when,  having  done  nothing  farther  to  earn 
friendship,  he  learnt  that  his  enemy  of  his  own  name 
not  only  was  restored  to  dominion,  but  to  enlarged 
dominion,  and  had  gained  high  esteem  with  the  con- 
queror, he  took  alarm. 

His  principality  was  separated  from  that  of  the 
other  Poms  by  the  great  river  Akesines,  and  frt>m 
nations  farther  eastward  by  another  great  river,  the 
Hydraotes.  Throughout  India,  or  at  least  the  western 

c  20.  P&i*^  o^  ^h^^  great  country,  if  there  was  anywhere  an 
extensive  empire,  it  was,  like  that  of  the  Mogul  lately, 
unable  to  maintain  its  claimed  superiority  over  sub- 
ject potentates.  As  we  proceed  we  still  find  the 
country  divided  into  governments  under  numerous 
chiefs,  like  the  rajahs  and  soobadars  of  modem  India. 
Among  the  various  people*  beyond  the  Hydraotes, 
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the  Cstbayans  had  obtaiced  reputation  for  superior  An.  l  s. 
courage  and  military  dexterity.  In  alliance  with  ^ 
them  were  the  Oxydracs  and  Mallians  southward ; 
whose  country  the  great  Porus,  l>efore  his  war  with 
Alexander,  had  invaded,  and,  though  assisted  by 
powerful  allies,  yet  with  no  success.  Hence  their 
friendship  was  likely  to  be  open  to  any  who  would 
be  his  enemy.  The  other  Porus  therefore,  whether 
more  decided  by  policy,  or,  as  Airiau  says,  by  passion, 
being  vehemently  hostile  to  his  namesake,  resolved  to 
embrace  the  ready  alliance  of  those  people,  rather 
than  maintain  his  engagement  with  Alexander.  De- 
spairing nevertheless  of  power  to  defend  his  own  do- 
minions, against  which  invasion  was  ready,  he  with- 
drew into  their  country,  with  all  the  military  force 
be  could  engage. 

In  this  decision  he  seems  to  have  failed  either  of 
course  or  judgment;  for  the  river  Akesines,  the 
boundary  of  his  territory  on  the  threatened  side, 
afforded  uncommon  advantage  for  defence.  It  was 
the  only  Indian  river  of  which,  Arrian  says,  Ptolemy 
hod  stated  the  width  and  depth.  According  to  that 
eminent  eye-witness,  if  remaining  manuscripts  may 
be  trusted,  the  width  was  fifteen  stades;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  lowest  computation  of  the  Grecian 
stade,  would  be  seven  furlongs;  perhaps  however 
spreading  so  in  the  rainy  season  only,  or  with  the 
melted  snow  from  the  mountains.-'    With  this  it  was 


■'  Credit  to  the  MSS.  for  such  a  width  of  the  river,  in  the  re- 
port  of  euch  an  author  as  Ptolemy,  Dr.  Vincent  has  been  dis- 
poaed  to  deny  ;  perhaps  having  never  had  opportunity  to  see 
how  streams,  by  whose  cbanneh  the  melting  snows  of  extensive 
mounuinfi  have  their  vent,  occasionally  spread  wherever  the 
It  of  lofty  banks  of  rock  ceases,  and  permanently  mark 

LlStraordinary  space  over  which  their  waters  occasionally 
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CHAP,  of  great  rapidity,  and  abounding  with  interruptions 
''""'  of  rock,  producing  whirlpools.  To  cross  this  for- 
midable stream,  a  large  body  of  Alexander's  army 
was  embarked,  some  in  boats,  the  rest  on  stuflfed 
skins,  or  on  rafts  borne  on  such.  Of  the  boats,  many, 
splitting  on  the  rocks,  were  lost,  and  skill  in  swim- 
ming availing  little  among  the  whirlpools,  many  men 
were  drowned.  The  buoyant  skins,  less  injured  by 
collision,  carried  their  freight  more  safely.  This 
struggle  with  nature  however  was  so  far  successful 
as  to  give  footing  on  the  enemy's  land,  and  then 
Porus,  in  whose  cause  the  expedition  had  been  pro- 
fessedly undertaken,  was  sent  back  to  raise  forces, 
of  the  best  kind  that  India  could  furnish,  and  to 
bring  as  many  elephants  as  could  be  obtained :  Ccenus 
was  directed  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  and  to  collect  necessaries  from  the 
subdued  and  friendly  territories.  Alexander  himself, 
conformably  to  his  usual  choice,  took  the  laborious 
and  hazardous  business  of  pursuing  (according  to 
Arrian's  description  it  might  be  called  hunting)  the 
fugitive  prince,  whom  the  historian  distinguishes  here 
by  an  epithet,  the  bad  Porus.** 

The   river   Hydraotes,    equally   broad  with   the 
Akesines,  but  less  rapid,  crossed  his  way.*^     Eager 

roll.  Possibly  Ptolemy  may  have  meant  to  describe  the  width 
of  the  chamiel  so  indicated^  and  not  of  the  water  which  Alex- 
ander actually  crossed.  Nevertheless  the  frequent  doubtfulness 
of  numbers  stated  in  ancient  MSS.  must^  as  the  learned  and 
able  commentator  observes,  be  acknowledged. 

••  Porus,  according  to  Vincent  (on  Nearch.  p.  19.),  was  not  a 
name,  but  a  title,  having  only  the  Greek  termination  added  to 
the  Indian  word  Poor,  meaning  a  prince  or  sovereign. 

^  Vincent,  in  his  variety  of -diligent  investigation,  has  be- 
stowed much  care  on  that  of  the  names  of  the  principal  Indian 
rivers ;  which  are  found,  in  the  old  language  o£  the  country, 
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to  pursue  his  pui-pose,  yet  provident  of  all  circuiii-     si 

stances,  he  appointed  Craterus  to  co-operate   with 

Ccenus  in  the  collection  of  supplies  to  the  greatest 
extent  that  might  be;  and,  desiring  to  leave  nothing 
hostile  behind  him,  he  committed  two  phalanges," 
and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,-^  to  Hephtestion,  to 
bring  to  obedience  that  part  of  the  country  between 
the  rivers  which  had  been  under  the  dominion  of 
the  fiigitive,  called  the  bad  Poms;  with  direction 
that  all  should  be  placed  under  tlie  authority  of  the 
friendly  prince  of  the  same  name.  On  the  Hydraotes, 
according  to  Arrian,  were  some  independent  cities. 
Through  means  opened  in  our  days  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  a  great  trade  has  been  carried  on  for 
many  centuries  (in  the  opinion  of  the  able  commen- 
tator on  Nearchus,  greater  in  ancient  than  in  modem  Vincent  «■ 
ages)  upon  the  Indus,  and  the  rivers  communicating 
with  it.  Alexander  would  be  supreme  wherever  he 
could  carry  his  arms;  but  he  required  those  cities  to 
acknowledge,  under  him,  the  dominion  of  Porus. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  sovereignty  of  Porus  over  those 
Indian  small  republics  was  only  as  liberal  as  that  of 
the  Persian  kings  over  the  Greeks  within  their  em- 
pire, they  would  probably  not  be  sufferers,  but  rather^ 
gainers  by  the  establishment  of  such  superintending 
authority;  and,  allowing  the  credit  which  seeins  due 
to  the  ai^uments  and  opinions  of  the  very  able  and 

gCDa^ny  to  hare  had  analogy  with  those  given  by  the  Grvek 
wrttcn ;  but,  in  many  instances  have  been  totally  changed  by 
HOK  latei  conquerors.  The  modem  name  of  the  Akeaines  he 
giiei,  aa  in  our  ortht^raphy,  Chenabj  of  the  Hydraotes,  Ravee. 
**  I  do  not  recollect  any  former  mention  by  Arrian,  any  more 
thsD  by  any  older  writer,  of  the  phalanx  as  a  determinate  di- 
ll oTthe  heavy-armed  inlatitry  of  an  army. 
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CHAF.   careful  inquirer  juat- uoticedt  it  eould  opt  be  witji 

L.  the  purpose  of  abridging  their  just  freedom,  andriP 

checking  their  .commercQt  but»  on  the  contrary,  ^of 
assuring  protection,  equaUy  to  both,  that  Alexanito 
directed  all  his  regulations. 

His  arrangements  for  the  conquered  couBtrisI 
being  made,  he  proceeded  on  his  proposed  expedjtmii^ 
with  a  small  army,  but  carefully  choseiu  htforait^ 
tion  reached  him  that  the  Cathayans  and  thfltf- 
allies  were  assembled  at  Sangala,  a  principal  citft^ 
Am  1. 5.  where  they  proposed  to  wait  for  him.  In  the  aeoond' 
day's  march  from  the  river  he  came  to  a  fortified 
town  of  the  Adraist  Indians,  who  submitted  under  it 
capitulation.  A  day's  rest  was  here  given  to  iimi 
army.  Proceeding  on  the  morrow,  he  came  in  ivBm* 
of  Sangala.  There  he  found  the  Indians  encamped 
without  the  town,  on  a  hill  surrounded  with  a  tripk; 
rampart  of  waggons.^^  Alexander,  after  carefoUy: 
observing  everything,  and  forming  his  estimate  of  ifaii 
enemy's  force,  resolved  upon  immediate  attack.  He 
sent  forward  first  his  horse-bowmen,  to  annoy  frame: 
distance.  This  not  provoking  the  enemy  to  advaaee» 
and  the  other  cavalry,  with  which  he  usually  chargedfT 
being,  in  the  circumstances,  useless,  he  dismountadi  > 
and  took  the  lead  of  his  infantry.  Quickly  h&fatb  ■ 
came  master  of  the  first  line  of  carnages.  At  tl^r 
second  the  Indians  made  a  stouter  resistance:  biifri 
the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  better  armed  than,  khel 
Indians,  for  defence  as  well  as  for  close  action^  andi^ 
able,  with  their  large  shields,  to  defend  one  anodief)r- 
removed  some  of  the  carriages,  and  passing  througfi! 
the  intervals,  drove  the  enemy  to  their  third  Inie*  ■• 
There  no  stand  was  made ;  but  the  check  it  gave  te 
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pursuit  was  successfully  used  for  reaching  present  sect. 
safety  nithin  the  town  walls.  Alexander,  from  ex-  " 
perience  of  Indian  practices,  suspected  that  the  town 
would  be  deserted  by  night;  and  he  judged  the  at- 
tempt would  be  made  where  a  lake  near  the  wall, 
though  fordable,  interrupted  the  investment,  which 
he  had  be^n.  His  suspicion,  according  to  the  his- 
torian's account,  seems  to  have  been  corroborated  by 
information  from  deserters.  To  obviate  such  a  pur- 
pose he  placed  a  body  consisting  of  three  thousand 
hjpaspists,  all  the  Agrians,  and  one  taxis  of  bowmen, 
under  the  orders  of  Ptolemy  the  historian.  That 
general,  in  prosecution  of  the  duty  thus  committed  ■*^-'- ' 
to  him,  collected  the  carriages  deserted  in  the  action 
before  the  town  ;  and,  in  early  night,  placed  them 
in  the  way  which  it  was  supposed  the  Indians  would 
take.  As  was  expected,  the  Indians  issued  about 
the  fourth  watch;  but  quickly  falling  in  with  the 
impediments  prepared,  and  hearing  the  hostile  trum- 
peta  sound,  they  hastened  back,  not  without  consi- 
derable loss. 

Presently  after  Porus  arrived  with  a  re-cnforce- 
ment  of  five  thousand  men  and  some  elephants,  and 
by  this  time  engines  for  battering  the  walls  were  j 
completed.  But  before  they  could  be  put  in  action, 
a  part  of  the  wall  was  ruined  by  mining,  and  the' 
town  was  taken  by  storm.  Seventeen  thousand  In- 
dians, if  our  copies  of  Arrian  may  be  trusted,  were 
dun  CD  the  occasion;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
sarviving  captives  were  more  than  seventy  thousand. 
Five  hundred  only  of  these  being  stated  to  have  been 
cavalry,  and  yet  three  hundred  chariots  of  war  being 
said  to  have  been  found, "  it  may  seem  probable  that 


"  'Apfiara.     The  cairia^e^  of  which    the  Indians  rormed 
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CUAP.  a  laige  proportion  of  mounted  men  had  found  means 
^"^'  to  escape  by  flight,  •*  Whether  rather  eiTor  of  tran- 
scribers, or  exaggeration  in  report  from  authoritjt 
which  the  historian,  always  scrupulous  of  authority, 
followed,  may  be  most  suspected  in  the  account  of 
the  slain  and  prisoners,  not  less  there  appears  grpu^d 
for  supposing  a  politic  concealment  of  lives  lost  on 
the  victorious  side ;  for  only  about  a  hundred  beii^ 
said  to  have  been  killed,  the  wounded,  living  objects 
of  public  observation,  are  acknowledged  to  have  been 
twelve  hundred;  several  of  them  officers  of  high 
rank,*^  and  one  of  the  highest,  Lysimachus,  who 
afterwards  attained  regal  dignity. 

Immediately  after  the  sack  of  Sangala,  Alexander 
dispatched  Eumenes,  with  three  hundred  horse,  to 
two  free  cities  in  alliance  with  its  people,  with  as- 
surance that,  if  they  submitted  and  received  him  as 
a  friend,  no  ill  should  befal  them,  but  they  should 
be  liberally  treated,  as  all  free  Indian  states,  so  con- 
ducting themselves,  had  been*  Information  however 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Sangala  having  reached  them 
befoj*e  Eumenes  could  arrive,  they  had  deserted  their 


their  triple  rampart  are  four  times  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
"Afia^ai,  waggons  or  carts.  The  Latin  translator  has  confoupded 
these  with  the  Apfiara,  by  rendering  both  equally  currtu;  and 
the  learned  critic  and  editor  Gronovius,  insultingly  severe  upon 
him  on  many  occasions  not  more  important^  has  left  this  coi^ 
fusion  unnoticed. 

**  The  learned  commentator  on  the  voyage  of  Nearchua  has 
supposed  Arrian  to  have  stated  not  only  the  17>000.  slain,  but 
the  more  than  70>000.  prisoners,  together  87^000.,  as  the 
number  of  troops  in  Sangala.  Arrian's  expression  is  rmv 
^IvhUv,  Indian  people,  leaving  it  uncertain  how  many  were 
soldiers.  That  historian's  account  however,  as  Dr.  Vinomt 
has  remarked,  clearly  indicates  a  great  and  wealthy  population. 
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town.     Alexander  pursued  them.     In  the  historian's 
account  reasonable  cause  does  not  appear ;  but  the  _ 
result  of  his  auger  (it  may  be  hoped  not  of  his  direct 
command)  was,  that,  though  the  greater  part  were 
too  far  advanced  to  be  readily  overtaken,  about  five 
hundred  of  those  who  had  less  ability  for  rapid  flight 
were  killed  by  his  pursuing  troops.     All  the  con- 
quered territory  he  gave  to  those  free  cities  whichf  i 
had  readily  accepted  his  offered  terras.     Porus  v 
detached  with  his  own  Indian  array  to  place  garrisona  | 
where  it  might  be  judged  expedient;  the  expediency  i 
being,  apparently,  to  be  measured  by  the  need  whichi 
the  people  of  the  friendly  towns  might  have  for  pro*  J 
tection  against  hostile  neighbours,  when  the  irapcrid:  I 
snny  should  be  withdrawn.'" 


SECTION  VI. 

Gnxwiag  et&aBogance  (^  Alexander  t  purpotes.  Ditconienl  of' 
the  amiy.  Forced  ctmcettion  to  it»  tciihet.  Arrangement  for 
lit  conquered  Indian  prtny'mces. 

In  proceeding  southward  and  eastward  from  the  An. 
vast  body  of  highlands  whence  the  many  great  rivers  ^  * 
of  India  flow,  the  country  still  improved  in  richnest 
and  population.     The  Hyphasis  was  the  next  stream 
in  the  way.''     Beyond  it,  according  to  all  repors, 
the  land  was  highly  cultivated.     The  nearer  pro- 


•*  We  have  seen  such  a  measure  often  necesssry  for  the  secu- 
ri^  of  (owns  of  republican  Greece.  But  Arrian's  conciseness 
here,  as  eometiines  elsewhere,  leaves  tlie  modem  reader  in  Bonip 
doubt  of  his  meaning, 

»'  Now,  in  Vincent's  English  orthography  of  the  oriental 
aame,  die  BiiUi. 
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CHAP,    vinccs  were,  according  to  Arrian,  under  a  well  ad* 

L-.  minigtered  aristocratical  government;  the  people  or-' 

derly;  good  husbandmen  and  good  soldiers.  A 
great  sovereign  was  said  to  reside  far  eastward;  buU 
whether  the  nearer  countries  were  within  his  clami' 
of  empire  seems  uncertain.  Thus  far  Alexander^ 
may  have  pursued  conquest  on  principles  morei  justh 
fiable  than  the  republican  Greek  maxim,  that  it  waB 
lawful  for  Greeks  to  subdue,  enslave,  or  even  om 
tirpate,  any  people  not  of  Grecian  blood  and  lan^ 
guage.  But  here  the  better  principle,  if  ever  nt* 
garded,  seems  to  have  been  thrown  by.  Curiosity 
and  thirst  of  conquest  were  so  become  settled  pasf 
sions,  and  a  view  to  rest  so  intolerable,  that,  without 
any  other  motive  indicated  by  ancient  writers,  he 
would  now  prosecute  conquest  into  that  populous, 
rich,  and  quiet  country ;  and  accordingly  he  marched 
to  the  Hyphasis. 

Apparently  he  thought  the  fame  of  that  country 
for  wealth  would  suffice  to  reconcile  his  army  to  hii 
views.     War  in  Lesser  Asia  having  been  always  in- 
viting  for  the  Greeks,  war  in  a  country  richer  than 
Lesser  Asia,  he  might  suppose,  would  now  be  in- 
viting; and,  as  he  himself  delighted  in  laborious  and 
hazardous  adventures,  others  would  have  the  same 
propensity.     Perhaps,  for  his  new  recruits,  and  the 
younger  men  of  the  army  in  general,  he  may  thoa 
have  reasoned  well :   to  return  home  and  have  M-  • 
tune  still  to  seek  would  be  little  alluring  for  themj 
But  it  was  not  so  among  the  older  men,  and  esp^  * 
cially  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  already  possessed  *■ 
of  great  riches.     Issuing  from  Macedonia  with  irn^i 
certain  hopes,  rising  rapidly  to  great  wealth  aad^ 
splendid  circumstances,  when  only  Lesser  Asia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt  were  reduced,  already  many  would  be 


Disco!rrEMT  OF  THE  o»rv. 
looking  eamestly  totvurd  the  cnjoymeDt  of  their  ad- 
vanoeiiifiit,  in  otiicr  kmtl  o("  leisure  and  otlier  kiod_ 
of  independeucy  than  Diilitnry  service  could  admit. 
Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis,  with  their  treasuries, 
being  now  added,  and  the  rich  kingdom  of  Media 
Iiaviiig  lallen  without  a  blow,   an  end  to  the  pro- 
tracted war  in  the  rough  climate  and  among  the 
iiercc  nations  of  the  north  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  anxiously  looked  for  among  all  ranks.     There' 
however,  though  the  soldiers  could  neither  clearly 
see  nor  would  greatly  care  for  a  reasonable  object, 
whiHice,  in  parts  of  the  army,  vehement  discontent, 
appears  to  have  arisen,  which  the  military  historians, 
to  whose  authority  Arnan  generally  limited  his  nar- 
rative, would  avoid  to  report,    yet  to  the   officei'a 
generally,  and  especially  the  superior  officers,  the  ' 
expediency  or  even  necessity  of  that  war,  for  securing 
the  advantages  beyond  calculation  already  gaineit, 
would  be  obvious.   Btit  a  new  scene  was  now  opened. 
A  populous  and  wealthy  continent  was  found  to  be 
vet  before  them,  of  extent  utterly  unknown;    upon 
the  conquest  of  which  their  prince  was  bent,  among 
labors    aud    dangers  utterly  incalculable,    with    the  I 
final  object  utterly  undefined.     Dissatisfaction  grew 
anioug  men  of  all  ranks,  even  Alexander's  greatest 
favorites  and  most  confidential  friends.     The  Mace- 
donian constitution,  as  we  have  seen,  warranted  to 
a  Macedonian  army  a  great  degree  of  the  authority 
of  a  popular  assembly.      The  civic  troops   of -the 
Greek  republics  not  less  claimed  the  same  pmilcge; 
but  Arrian  mentions  the  Macedonians  particularly  as 
now  meeting  to  debate  on  the  king's  puriwscs.     In  , 
discatistiirtinn  with  these,  he  says,  all  seemed  agreed  j 
(and  aoait^  he  adds,  went  so  fai*  iis  to  declare  that,  iS 
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CBA9.   the  king  required  them  to  go  into  new  wan,  his 
.__  command  should  no  longer  be  obeyed. 

Alexander,  informed  of  the  dangerous  discontent, 
appears  to  haye  taken,  with  great  good  temper,  tlie 
eourse  becoming  the  sovereign  of  a  people  claiming 
the  rights  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  and  theGre-* 
cian  republics.     Without  distinction  between  them, 
he  assembled  the  generals  and  taxiarchs  of  both,  ex* 
clusively  of  the  officers  of  the  mercenaries,  who  served 
on  quite  other  terms.     Reports  of  words  spoken  in 
private,  or  in  miscellaneous  conversation,  or  in  the 
heat  of  military  action,  must  always  be  subject  to 
much  doubt ;  but  as  it  appears  to  have  been  hardly 
less  customary,  among  the  Greeks  of  Alexander's 
age,  than  with  us  at  present,  to  note  and  publish 
the  speeches  of  eminent  men  in  deliberative  assem- 
blies, what  Arrian  has  given  as  delivered  on  this 
occasion,   though  he  has  not  precisely  named  htt 
author,  yet  scrupulous   of  authority  as  he  always 
shows  himself,  will  well  deserve  notice.^ 

Alexander,  he  says,  began  the  deliberati<m  by 
addressing  the  assembly  thus:  *  Macedonians  and 
'  allies!  Observing  that  you  are  no  longer  disposed, 

*  as  formerly,  to  accompany  me  in  haaardous  enter- 
'  prise,  I  have  assembled  you  with  the  purpose  that, 

*  either  persuading,  I  may  engage  you  to  proceed 

*  with  me,  or,  being  persuaded  by  you,  we  may 
^  together  return  towai^  our  homes.  If  either  our 
^  joint  labors  hitherto,  or  my  command  under  which 
'  they  have  been  undertaken,  are  matter  for  comphnnti 


**  Arrian  has  not  precisely  said  that  he  had  these 
from  Ptolemy^  but  he  nearly  indicates  so  much^  quoting  Ptolemy 
for  attending  circumstances^  and  mentioning  him  shortly  after 
AS  the  guide  whom  he  chiefly  followed.  - 


DELIBERATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 
'  I  have  no  mort;  to  say.     But  if,  through  those    sbct; 
'  labors,  Ionia,  and  all  Lesser  Asia,  Phenicia,  I'^gypt,  - 

*  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Africa,  part  of  Arabia, 

*  Coelesyria,  the  Mcsopotamian  Syria,  Babylon,  Susa, 
'  the  whole  empire  of  the  Persians  anil  Medes,  and 
'  more,  the  country  beyond  the  Caspian  gates  arid 
'm   far  as  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  are  ours,  and  the 

*  Scythians  arc  driven  to  their  deserts;    if,  beyond  ' 

*  this,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Ake>-  ,i 
'  sines  and    the  Ilydraotes  now  flow  through  our  ,i 

*  empire,  why  should  you  hesitate  to  add  to  it  the  I 
'  Hyphssis,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Hyphasis?  ' 

*  Are  you  now  afraid  that  barbarians  will  be  able  J 

*  to  resist  us;  so  many  nations  as  you  have  seen 
'  of  them,  some  willingly  submitting,  some  flying  yet  1 
'  overtaken,  some  completely  abandoning  their  coun-  , 

*  try  to  us,  some  becoming  voluntary  subjects?  ¥at  1 
'  myself  I  reckon   that  the  labors  of  a  brave  man 
'  shcrtild  be  limiteil  only  by  the  failure  of  object! 

*  worthy  of  them.     If  it  be  asked  what  is  to  be  th6  ' 
'  end  of  our  warfare,  I  answer,  the  space  is  noW 

*  small  to  the  river  Gauges  and  the  Indian  oceans 

*  Tbis  evidently  is  connected  with  the  Hyrcaniait  "* 
*Be«;  for  the  ocean  surrounds  the  earth.     I  desir^  1 

*  then,  Macedonians  and  allies,  to  inform  you  that 

*  the  Indian  ocean  communicates  with  the  Persian 
'  giilfon  one  side,  as  with  the  Hyrcanian  sea  on  tho 

*  other.  From  the  Persian  gulf  our  fleet  will  cir- 
'  euBmavigate  Africa  to  the  gates  of  Hercules,  at  ths  * 

*  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  interior 
'  of  Africa  will  tlius  be  at  our  command,  and  tho  i 
'  bonnds  of  our  empire  will  be  those  which  God  has  - 
'  made  the  bounds  of  the  earth.'    Adding  some  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  disposition  of  the  noithern 
people  subdued,  but  not  yet  such  willing  subjects 
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.  as  rhose  of  the  south,  the  gratification  to  arise  fitt 
_  glory,  the  examples  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  tRe' 
comparatively  small  part  of  Asia  (according  to  his 
very  deficient  notion,  which  the  reader  will  have 
observed,  of  its  extent)  remaining  to  be  subdued, 
and  the  difference  to  all  whom  he  addressed,  if,  the 
conifuest  of  the  Persian  empire  not  having  been 
attempted,  their  rewards  in  wealth  and  fame  were 
limited  to  what  arose  from  wars  with  the  Thracians, 
Triballians,  and  Illyrians,  he  concluded  thus:  *  If 
'  indeed,  you  undergoing  labors  and  dangers,  I,  as 

*  commander,  avoided  them,  and,  yours  being  the 

*  trouble,  the  reward  was  all  for  others,  reasonably,  I 
'  admit,  your  disposition  to  exertion  might  slacken. 
'  But  you  know  that    1  have  shared  with  you  in 

*  labors  and  dangers,  and  you  have  shared  with  me 

*  in  reward.    The  empire  is  yours  j  you  preside  over 

*  it;  some  m  the  dignity  of  satrap,  all  in  eminence 
'  of  rank  and  power;"  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
'  revenue  is  yours.  When  the  conquest  of  Asia  then 

*  may  be  completed,  your  desires,  by  heaven,  I  swear, 
'  not  only  shall  be  fulfilled,  but  exceeded.     Those 

*  wishing  to  return  home  I  will  discharge,  or  conduct 
'  myself;  but  those  who  will  abide  with  me  shall  be 
'  the  envy  of  those  who  quit  the  service. 

Alexander  ending,  a  long  silence  ensued.  None 
had  that  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  which  could  enable  them  to  controvert  his 
widely  erroneous  representation  of  it,  and  show  the 
extravagance  of  his  views,  yet  none  were  disposed  to 
concur  with  him  in  the  purpose  of  at  all  prosecuting 
conquest  eastward.     Nevertheless  none  was  willing 

"  'Xfu'ii  auriic  fforpairiiitri.  This  Persiau-Geeek  |>hraee  is  not 
to  be  exactly  rendered  in  modem  language.  The  learned  reader 
will  judge  how  fiir  faithfully  I  have  rendered  the  seniie. 


TRJK  ABMY  IN  COUNCIL, 
to  be,  foremost  in  declariog  op{)osition,      Repeatetlly    sect. 

(be  kitig  desired  that  any  wlio  differed  from  hjni ^' 

would  speak  freely,  yet  etill  all  were  silent.  At 
lengtb  Cceuus  son  of  Polemocrates  arose :  the  oldest 
of  the  generals,  since  Parmenio  was  taken  off,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  among  the  liighest  in  esteem  and 
coalidcnce  with  Alexander.  He  began  with  an  apo- 
logy for  himself,  and  then  adding  assurance  of  his 
own  and  the  army's  attachment  to  theii*  king,  he 
proceeded  to  say  he  would  declare,  as  he  reckoned 
might  become  one  of  his  age,  and  experience,  and 
services,  what,  though  it  should  be  agreeable  to  none, 
he  thought  most  advantageous  for  all.     '  The  more 

*  then,  and  the  greater,*  he  said,  '  are  the  achieve- 
'  ments  the  army,  under  your  command,  O  king, 
<  lias  accomplished,  so  much  the  more  I  reckon  it 
'  becoming  and  expedient  to  put  an  end  to  its  labors 
'  and  dangers.     Of  the  thousands  of  Macedonians 

*  and  Greeks  who  set  out  in  the  expedition  with  yoii, 
'  the  number  remaining  you  know.  Already,  when 
*.  we  were  in  Bactra,  perceiving  the  Thessalians  ^  less 

*  ready  to  proceed  to  new  labors  and  dangers,  judi- 
'  eiously,  in  my  opinion,  you  dismissed  them.     Of 

*  the  other  Greeks,  numbers  have  been  letl  in  the 
'  towns  you  have  founded ;  not  very  willing  settlers 
'  there;"  and  the  rest,  who,  with  the  Macedonians, 
'  hare  persevered  iji  the  course  of  fatigue  and  peril, 

*  some  have  fallen  in  battle,  some  arc  disabled  by 

»•  The  Thess^ian  cavalry  were  men  of  property :  not  »o  the 
6M«i«n  foot. 

•*  Probably  th«e  were,  in  large  proportion,  esUes  frran  various 
republics,  and  yet  many  perhaps  unwilling  settlers  in  ao  distant 
a  country,  surrounded  I>y  people  of  different  language  and 
en ;  many  having  the  hope,  throngh  Alexander's  favor  and 
r,  to  be  restored  to  their  several  republics,  and  perhaps  tQ 
r  the  ]>any  which  had  expelled  tbem. 
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.    *  wounds,  some  have  been  necessarily  lefl  behind  iaJ 

_  '  different  parts  of  Asia ;  numbers  have  died  of  sick*  I 

'  ness;  of  the  many  few  remain;  and  they,  in  body] 

*  not  able  as  formerly,  in  mind  are  still  more  brokeB.- J 

*  Advantages  indeed  great  and  splendid  they  have  J 

*  acquired  j    from  poor,  they  are  become  wea!thyj»  I 
'  from  obscure,  the  renowned  of  the  earth.     HencftJ 

*  the  desire,    naturally  keener  and  therefore  motltv 
'  deserving  consideration,  advanced  as  they  are,  uiideKa 

*  your  lead  and  by  your  favor,  in  riches  and  honor^a 
'  to  revisit  parents,  wives,  children,  and  native  a  "' 
Ccenus  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  king' 
own  family  had  a  right    to  expect  him;  that 
people  of  the  Grecian  republics,  by  whose  choice  he  J 
was  their  presiding  magistrate,  had,  for  the  troubles! 
arisen  in  their  country,  in  his  absence  and  in  t 
sequence  of  it,   a  claim   to  his  attention.     *  W 

*  duties  thus  obvious,*  he  added,  '  are  performei 

'  then  yoii  may  lead  a  new  army,  at  your  choicei  to€ 
'  eastern  India,  or  to  the  countries  about  the  Euxinfr  J 

*  sea,  or   to    Carthage,  and  the  regions  of  AfriotJ 
'  beyond  Carthage.    Young  men,  with  fortune  be  ' 
'  them,  will  be  ready,  in  any  number,  to  go  ' 
'  willing  minds  on  any  enterprise,  when  they  i 

*  those  who  have  been  serving  under  you  return  t 

*  enjoy,  in  their  homes  and  with  their  families, 
'  acquired  riches  and  honors.   It  is  honorable,  O  kinj 

*  to  be  moderate  in  prosperity.     With  your  p 

*  army,  you  commanding,  nothiug  is  to  be 
'  from  an  enemy.  But  the  ways  of  Divine  Provider 

*  are  not  to  be  foreseen,  and  therefore  not   to  I 
'  guarded  against  by  human  power  or  wisdom."^ 


TA  Si  Ik  toS  AotfiofioH  Aiinitrd  re,  Kai  ravrf  Kai  d^iAc 
ivOpiirott  W,    Ait.  1.  6.  c.  27-  '  *    ^i'"  ■' 
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nuB  ending,  a  general  murmur  of  approbation  An.  i.  s. 
So  were  minds  affected  by  the  question  before  "^ 
tliem,  such  were  the  conflicting  feelings  of  attach- 
ment to  the  king,  their  successful  commander,  and 
aversion  to  his  purpose,  that  some  even  shed  tears. 
Alexander,  seeing  the  general  disposition  expressed 
so  decidedly,  dismissed  the  assembly. 

But  the  keenness  of  his  disappointment  on  the 
occasion  was  more  than  he  could  patiently  bear.  His 
conduct  then  will  deserve  observation.  It  was  clearly 
not  that  of  one  habituated  to  despotism,  or,  however 
he  might  desire,  at  all  claiming  it.  Next  day  he 
convened  the  same  officers  again;  and,  with  un- 
easiness of  mind  strongly  marked  in  his  manner, 
declared,  'that  he  would  himself  proceed  in  his 
•purpose.'  Forbearing  then  to  notice  the  republican 
Greeks,  but  directing  his  reproach  to  the  Mace- 
donians only,  he  added,  '  that  he  would  not  commuid 

*  the  service  of  any  Macedoaian  with  him;  not 

*  doubting  but  enough  would  be  ready  to  follow 

•  their  king;  and,  for  those  who  desired  to  return 

•  home,  they  might  go,  and  tell  their  friends  that 
'  they  had  deserted  him  among  his  enemies.'  Not 
waiting  then  for  reply,  he  went  to  his  tent,  and 
admitted  nobody  for  two  days. 

According  to  Ptolemy,  whom  Arrian  here  quotes, 
(add  Ptolemy,  we  have  seen,  was  before  among  his 
most  favored  friends,  and,  we  shall  find,  continued  so, ) 
he  hoped  that  some  change  of  mind,  common  among 
soldiers  in  rest,  would  take  place,  of  which  indication 
would  reach  him.  But,  on  the  third  day,  perfect 
regularity  being  maintained  throughout  the  army, 
and  a  general  regret  for  the  king's  dissatisfaction 
dearly  manifested,  but  no  change  of  the  general 
sion    to   his   purpose,  he  took  the  course  best 
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CHAP,  adapted,  in  yielding  to  the  circumstitnceit,  to  main- 
''"'"  tain  liis  own  dignity.  He  ordered  a  sacrifice  to  be 
]K3rformed  to  consult  the  gods  about  crossing  the 
river;  as  if  that  remained  his  object.  The  syniptonra 
were  declared  completely  adverse.  Assembling  then 
his  principal  officers,  he  told  them  that  as  the  divine 
powers  were  favorable  to  his  army's  wishes  and  not 
to  his  own,  he  should  abandon  his  design,  and  they 
might  communicate  his  intention  to  move  homeward. 

Arr.i.  6.  Xlus  bcing  douc,  a  universal  shout  of  joy  arose;  and 
the  soldiers  crowded  about  the  king's  teut  to  testify 
their  gratitude,  for  that  he,  invincible  to  all  others, 
had  yielded  to  them.  Harmony  being  thus  re-esta. 
biished,  he  directed  twelve  altars  to  be  erected,  of 
the  height  of  the  highest  towers  ordinary  in  fortifica- 
tions, and  of  more  than  their  usual  size,  as  thanks- 
giving offerings  to  the  gods,  and  monuments  of  the 
extent  of  his  victories.  Rest  being  given  to  the 
troops  while  these  were  completed,  be  then  sacrificed 
on  them  with  the  solemnities  used  among  the  Mace- 
donians from  times  beyond  memory,  and  added*  a%. 
had  been  his  custom,  the  amusement  of  gpnnic  a 
equestrian  exercises. 

In  arranging  then  the  affiiirs  of  the  conquen 
countries,  he  added  to  his  former  presents  of  dominioi 
to  his  once  magnanimous  enemy,  now  apparently,  ( 
Asiatics,  his  most  esteemed  friend.  Poms,  placini 
under  his  protecting  authority  all  the  territory  lai 
conquered,  as  far  as  that  river,  the  Hyphasis,  whid 
the  decision  of  the  army  had  made  the  boundary  t 
his  empire.  But  all  his  presents  of  dominion 
India,  equally  as  elsewhere,  he  reckoned  still  within 
his  empire;  entitled  to  its  protection,  and  thurcfon 
liable  to  its  control,  and  required  to  pay  tribute 
towards  its  support.    Nor  thus  does  he  seem  to  havt 
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imposed  any  thiug  upon  the  conquered  princes  or    sscKrl 
people  Wyond  what  they  were  subject  to  under  the  old  _ 
constitution  of  their  country  ;  cooiiDanding  oujy,  mj 
by  right  of  conquest,  the  transfer  to  himself  of  that 
allc^ance  which  had  been  before  due  to  some  once 
powerful,  but  now  decayed,  empire  eastward."  i 

*»  Armn  ilMcribeB  many  of  the  Indian  prince^  previously  to ' 
Uhst  aubmuaioi)  to  Alexander,  l>y  the  title  o( hapxot,  clearly.. 
dim  indicating  that  they  acknowledged  some  superiur.  Who 
that  fluperior  was,  and  where  he  resided,  we  fail  of  any  direct 
nrfbrmation.  The  able  commentator  on  Nearchus  has  reckoned  ' 
it  indicated  to  be  within  that  country  about  the  Ganges,  whero  ' 
the  Hognl  aovereigns  of  India  chow  their  residences.  < 

The  compJlerB  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  whose  dili*  , 
gence,  and  also  whoee  judgment  (though  more  tbat  of  the 
writers  of  »ome  of  the  notes  than  of  the  teit)  I  have  heretofore  ' 
fottnd  ofcuMoa  to  commend,  have  imputed  fiction  to  Arrian,  in  ' 
reporting  the  i^ieecfaes,  injuriously,  t  think,  both  to  tJie  autb<» 
Bad  tn  the  bist«ry.    '  Arrian  and  Curtius,'  they  observe,  '  have 
both  given  the  substance  of  Alexander's   harangue;  but  they 
differ  widely  ;  and  the  frame  of  each  of  the  speeches  agrees 
exactly  with  the  genius  of  the   author.     That  in  Arrian  ia 
gtBve,  solid,  and  at  the  same  time  yery  specious ;  whereas  that 
in  Curtjua  is  copious,    florid,  and  fiill  of  strong   rhetiHrical 
figures,  which  8er\'e  rather  to  amaze  than  to  j^rsuade.     We 
may   therefore  reasonably    suppose    that   Arrian    and  Cur- 
this   composed    each    his    harangue.'      The  characters  here 
given  of  the  speeches  are  just ;    but  the  conclusion,  as    far 
as  r^tfds  Arrian,  is  false,  I  think,  within  proof.     For  the 
rpeed)    attributed    to    Alexander   by  that    careful   historian 
mark*  in   the  speaker  an   ntter  ignorance  of  the  geography 
of  the  countries   beyond  Alexander's  conquests.     But  before 
Arrian'stime,  and  indeed  won  after  Alexander's,  as  Arrian  him- 
telf  showa  in  his  account  of  India,  the  defective  and  erroneous 
notions  before  entertained  of  those  countries  were  largely  cor- 
rected.    The  speech  given  by  Arrian  therefore  seems  clearly 
derived  from  writers  of  Alexander's  age,  uninformed,  equally 
witii  bim»elf,  about  those  countries.     Nor  do  I  think  that  even 
Curtins  baj  been  here  wholly  an  inventor.    He  ))ad  before  him, 
a[Tp;irenll) ,   the  same  autliorities  as  Arrian,  but  he  used  them 
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CHAP,  dififerently,  as  with  different  purpose.  Occasionally  he  ajqpears 
LIU.  moreover  to  have  used  those  which  Arrian  thought  unworthy 
■""""■"""  of  notice ;  and,  in  reporting  the  speech  in  question^  as  on  too 
many  other  occasions,  he  has  evidently  been  rather  aiming  to 
move  his  less  considerate  readers  by  what  might  have  momentary 
effect  on  their  imagination,  than  careful  of  any  authority,  or  at 
all  solicitous  to  follow  the  best.  His  apology  for  his  account  of 
some  wonders  of  nature  may  deserve  his  reader's  recollection  on 
many  occasions :  '  Equidem  plura  transcribo  quam  credo :  nam 
'  nee  adfirmare  sukineo  de  quibus  dubito,  nee  nibduoere  quae 
'  accepi.'  Q.  Curt  1.  9.  c.  1.  It  may  indeed  be  suspected  tiiat 
he  has  not  always  limited  himself  to  authorities,  though  the  best 
have  evidently  been  within  his  means,  but  that,  for  scenic  effect, 
he  has  frequently  exerted  his  talent,  which  appears  to  have  been 
considerable,  of  invention  for  himself. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 
Alexander's  return  Jrom  India. 

SECTION  I. 

Be^nMHg  rtturn  of  the  army.     Care  of  colonies  in  Sorlhem   ' 
Tmdia.     Ancient  law  of  nations.     Eulagy  of  Alezander .     ft'ar 
milk  Ike  Malliant :  Alexander  dangerously  wounded. 

Th  e  retrograde  march  was  at  lengtli  begun,  \vith    sect. 

perfect  good  humor  m  the  amiy,  and  Alexander '. — . 

more  than  ever  its  idol.  The  space  from  the  Hy- 
phasis  to  the  Hydraotes  was  retraced,  and  from  that 
river  to  the  Akesines ;  where  the  construction  of  the 
town,  the  superintendence  of  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  HephfestioD,  was  found  so  advanced  as 
already  to  afford  convenience  for  the  residence  of  , 
numbers.  OfTer  was  made  for  the  less  able  men  of  ' 
the  mercenary  forces  to  settle  there  ^  and,  on  a  \iev  i 
of  the  immense  distance  of  their  native  homes,  andoC  I 
the  advantages  which  the  new  settlement  promised,^  I 
many  accepted  the  oifer;  and  many  of  the  natives  of  j 
the  neighbourhood,  on  permission  given,  became 
their  voluntary  associates  in  the  colony.  During  the,  , 
halt,  on  the  occasion,  the  brother  of  Ablsares,  with,  i 
Arsaces,  chief  of  a  bordering  province,  came  to  wait,.  | 
upon  Alexander,  bringing  presents  of  great  amount., 
From  Abisares,  with  other  valuables,  were  thirty, 
elephants,  accompanied  with  an  apology  for  his  ia- 
abUity,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  pay  his  personal 
respects.  Alexander,  accepting  the  apology,  ap- 
Abisares   and   Arsaces  jointly  his   satraps 
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CHAP,  over  both  provinces,  and  settled  the  tribute  to  be 
^'^^*  paid  by  them  to  the  empire  to  which  they  had  sub- 
mitted. Here  the  indication  concurs  with  what  is 
elsewhere  found,  that  these  princes  had  been  sub- 
ordinate to  some  such  great  paramount  sovereign  as 
the  late  Mogul ;  and  that,  in  failure  of  due  protec- 
tion from  that  paramount  sovereign  against  other 
subordinate  princes,  and  against  the  foreign  con- 
queror, they  were  prepared  for  submission  to  any 
foreign  conqueror,  of  power  to  inspire  terror,  and  of 
character  to  afford  them  better  hopes.  Alexander 
then  proceeded  from  his  new  town  on  the  Akesines 
to  his  new  towns  of  Nicsea  and  Bucephala  on  the 
Hydaspes.  There  he  employed  his  soldiers  in  re- 
pairing damages,  which  the  buildings,  probably  after 
the  present  manner  of  the  country,  of  unbaked  earth, 
and  hastily  erected,  had  suffered  from  weather,  and 
gave  his  attention  to  whatever  might  be  requisite 
toward  the  administration  and  defence  of  the  country 
around. 

But,  in  yielding  to  the  desire  of  his  army  to  return 
homeward,  he  had  not  engaged  that  it  should  be  by 
the  shortest  way,  or  the  easiest.  On  the  contrary,  it 
had  been  among  his  declared  and  most  earnest  pur* 
poses  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean;  and 
the  project  of  conquest  to  an  unknown  extent  east- 
ward, which  had  so  alarmed  his  army,  being  aban- 
doned, it  seems  to  have  been  understood  that  soutb- 
ivard,  so  as  at  least  to  include  within  his  empire  all 
westward  of  the  great  river  Indus,  all  should  be 
compelled  to  submission ;  for  so  much  we  find  the 
army  was  yet  willing  to  undertake. 

If  then,  according  to  the  better  maxims  of  modem 
times,  a  just  occasion  for  Alexander  to  carry  war, 
even  into  the  northern  Indian  provinces,  is  not  very 


clenrly  dectareil  by  ancient  writera,  mostly  little  so- 
lirttous  about  such  matters,  still  less  clearly  is  it  found  _ 
for  his  invasion  of  the  south.  Nevertheless  it  is  to 
be  obserted,  as  at  least  probable,  that  the  conquests 
of  the  Persian  kings  had,  at  some  time,  extended 
to  the  Indus,  or  perhaps  beyond;  and  that  all  the 
country  west^vard  had  been  once  held  by  princes 
acknowledging  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Persia, 
The  claim  then  of  right  to  revindicate  the  sovereignty; 
as  successor  by  conquest  to  the  rights  of  the  Persian 
empire,  would  perhaps  not  appear  any  great  violation 
of  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  or  of  the  notions  of 
political  justice  which  we  have  observed  to  prevail 
among  ancient  minds.  ' 

Alexander's  conquests  were  so  extensive,  so  rapid,' 
and  ahogethcr  so  extraordinary,  that  they  may  seem 
hardly  to  have  left  opportunity  for  writers,  who  may 
seera  also  to  have  supposed  hardly  desii-e  in  their 
readers,  to  view  him  In  any  other  character  than  as  tf  i 
conqueror ;  unless,  after  some  of  the  violent  part^f  | 
authors  of  his  own  and  presently  following  ages,  to  ( 
revile  him  as  a  tyrant,  a  drunkark,  even  a  madman  ;^  I 
the  freedom  of  the  Greek  republics  atTording  oppoitfJ 
tunity,  and  the  violence  of  party-spirit  among  thenrf'l 
providing  incitement,  for  such  opposite  extravagancca,^  1 
To  estimate  then  the  merit  of  Alexander's  admini^  1 
stration,  it  may  be  not  unavailing  to  look  a  little  to*  4 
that  of  other  conquerors,  and  especially  of  the  greatesrti* 
of  all,  the  Roman  republic.   Its  conquests,  less  rapid," 


•  Tins  latter  epithet  I  WHeve  however  has  been  ventured  onlyi 
under  the  quidliM  audemli  prerogative  of  poets ;  <  From  Maoftv  I 
'  dooia's  madman  to  the  Swede.'  Two  characters  so  difi««it^  \ 
were  hardly  e\er  besidea  offered  as  parallels;  but  Pope  had  in*,  ' 
Iiibed  much  of  the  Preru-h  political  philosophy  dnived  froA'  \ 
CaBstbenn  and  others  before  him.  •■'  '  "H  "JtTk 

VOL.  vni.  a 
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CHAP,  were  however  altogether  so  great  and  so  splendid, 
'  and  its  able  writers  have  so  engagingly  portrayed  the 
great  men  who  led  its  triumphs,  that  it  has  generally 
satisfied  following  authors,  as  well  as  readers,  to  ad- 
mire  the  Roman  senate  as  directors,  and  the  people 
as  instruments,  of  its  extraordinary  successes,  little 
heeding  the  result  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  kings 
then  only  were  exhibited  in  chains  to  the  scofis  of 
the  Roman  populace,  or,  like  Jugurtha,  starved  to 
death,  the  philosophy,  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  school  of  Callisthenes  through  all  succeeding 
times  over  modem  Europe,  might  teach  to  regard  it 
with  complacency  or  even  with  pride.  But  the  de- 
struction of  nations,  Greece  reduced  to  a  desert, 
Sicily  depopulated,  and,  with  Italy  itself,  excepting 
the  imperial  city,  occupied  almost  only  by  slaves, 
facts  reluctantly  and  therefore  defectively  indicated 
by  Roman,  and  fearfully  by  Greek  historians,  but  in- 
cidentally shown  in  clear  light  when  the  predominant 
purpose  has  not  been  flattery  either  to  the  Roman 
great  or  the  Roman  people,  will  hardly  be  acknow* 
ledged  as  praiseworthy  by  any  modem  school  of 
philosophy.^ 


^  Strabo  has  described^  but  with  cautious  pen^  forbearing 
mark^  the  wretched  state  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  as  he  saw  than, 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  In  describing  Italy  he  seems  to  lucrt 
thought  still  more  caution  and  forbearance  necessary;  having 
avoided  to  notice  the  miserable  condition  of  that  fine  coimtiy 
under  Roman  sway.  Our  historian  of  the  Roman  repubUo, 
Hooke^  has  diligently  investigated  and  ably  marked  the  cha- 
racters of  the  civil  contests  of  the  Roman  people,  but  has  afforded 
little  information  of  the  condition  of  the  countries  subjugated  by 
them,  and  of  the  state  of  their  population  under  the  rule  of  the 
imperial  republic.  It  has  remained  for  a  writer  of  the  present 
day,  in  a  work  where  it  would  be  little  expected,  and  which,  on 
account  of  the  necessary  expensivcness  of  so  splendid  a  publica* 
tion,  (the  third  volume  ofpublications  of  the  Dilettanti  Society^) 
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Nevertheless,  iliffcrently  as  the  rights  of  humanity  sect. 
and  the  due  to  our  neighbours  have  been  cstimatetl 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  ages,  the  law  of  nations 
and  of  peace  and  war  has  thence  so  differed,  among 
the  ancients,  from  that  acknowledged  by  the  states, 
in  modern  times,  forming  what  has  been  not  unaptly 
called  the  European  commonwealth,  that  it  may  be 
unfair  to  estimate  the  moral  merit  of  any  ancient 
conqueror,  or  the  justice  of  any  ancient  war,  strictly 
by  that  law.  Among  the  great  men  of  Rome  Julius 
Ca!sar  has  been  reckoned  the  fittest  to  be  compared 
with  Alexander.  Certainly  he  was  among  the  most 
liberal  and  noble-minded  of  any  who,  at  any  time, 
led  Roman  triumphs.  Yet,  for  his  invasion  of  Britain, 
may  it  be  allowed  to  go  so  far  for  illustration,  neither 
justification,  nor  any  sufficient  temptation  is  very 
obvious.  To  tell  the  Roman  {)eople  that  he  had 
carried  their  conquering  arms,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
day,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  and  to  increase 
the  splendor  of  that  always  cruel  and  truly  barbarian 
ceremony,  the  triumph,  by  exhibiting  in  chains  pri- 
soners of  a  nation  before  unseen  in  Rome,  though 
unjust.  Blight  be  powerful  motives.  But  a  principal  cr».  B«u. 
object,  pressed  upon  him  by  his  situation  us  servant  ^^^  , 
of  a  republic,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  that  re- 
public, seems  enough  marked  to  have  been  to 
seiM  prisoners  for  the  supply  of  its  slave-markets.' 

cxnnot  tiBve  the  extensive  circulation  desirable  for  so  important     

a  pottian  of  history,  to  collect  from  unquestionable  authorities, 
and  show  in  clear  light,  the  real  character  of  the  Roman  repul>^  I 
Ucan  dominion. 

• dmjyaytc  — /ii-^jiiiiro^a    koi    ri/c   nXAjjj    Xii'ac    TXifOoc-, 

Slrab   1.4.      In  large  amount  of  various  plunder,  here  inihcate^L 
slaves,  it  seems,  as  indeed  from  all  information  of  the  slate  of  the    I 
country  would  be  likely,  were   alone  what   the   geographer 
rericoneti  of  importance  enough  to  be  specified. 
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By  tlieir  sale  he  would  Rnd  the  desired,  perhaps  even  I 
.  necessary,  gratification  for  his  soldiery ;  andaplentiful  } 
and  unexpected  supply  for  those  markets,  with  <^3 
course  a  reduced  price  of  what,  iu  the  clrcumstancM  J 
of  Italy,  under  Roman  policy,  was  a  commodity  a 
necessary  for  persons  of  all  ranks,  of  the  greatesC  I 
property  and  the  least,  would  be  extensively  gratify^  J 
ing.  Yet,  in  justice  to  Caisar,  it  should  be  observed  f 
that,  though  such  was  his  conduct  when  servant  of  vl 
republic,  and  dependent  upon  the  favor  of  a  dem(N  f 
cratical  party  for  his  eminence,  yet,  among  his  flrsfcl 
acts,  when  he  had  overborne  the  opposing  party,  vt^m 
a  law  to  limit  slavery  in  Italy,  by  commanding  thl|'l 
employment  of  freemen  in  husbandry.' 

Of  the  slavery  under  the  Persian  empire  we  havQa 
hardly  any  information.     The  learned  commentator  1 
on  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  has  supposed  that  among 
the  Indians  there  w;is  no  slavery,  properly  so  calledH 

InCECsar'e  own  Bccount  (so  I  venture  lo  call  it,  notwitbstaiuli 
the  questions  on  the  subject)  the  mention  of  prisoners,  1 
haa  been  avoided,  except  in  describing  his  final  departui 
Britain,  when,  in  accounting  for  the  number  of  vessels  * 
and  with  difficulty  collected,  (opporentlftoobviateUiesuppositH 
that  his  military  force  wrs  larger  than  hus  been  owned)  a 
tude  of  captives  is  noticed.  The  purpose  of  transporting  t! 
could  hardly  be  any  but  to  supply  tile  aiave-markets.  , 
his  invasions  of  Britain  neem  strongly  marked  for  siave-hunti) 
expeditions. 

*  Neve  hi,  qui  pecuariam  facerenl,  minus  lerlid  j 

jiuberam  iugenuorum  inter  paslorei  kaberent.  Sueton.  Jul. » 
The  value  of  this  short  but  important  passage,  imperfectly  » 
by  the  learned  annotator  Casaubon,  stands  noticed,  according  tl 
its  just  estimation,  in  the  introduction  to  the  third  volui 
publications  of  the  Dilettanti  Society.      Yet  that  learned  ■ 
diligent  annotator  has,  in  a  following  note,  shown  his  ser 
the  value  of  a  passage  of  Livy,  marking,  in  few  words, 
strongly  the  desolation  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  republic,  a 
the  need  for  siicli  a  law  as  that  of  the  ^jTreat  dictator :  . 
mim  de  plebe  in   re  faciendA  omisnoren  wapit  rovro  facti  * 
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though  he  has  admitted  the  division  of  the  people 
into  caKtes  to  have  been  then  of  old  estabiishmeut; 
and,  among  the  castes,  probably  would  be  one,  then 
as  now,  hardly  above  slavery.  But  Alexander,  bred 
under  Aristotle,  who,  with  many  other  Grecian  phi- 
losophers, as  we  have  fomierly  observed,  esteemed 
slavery  natural  and  necessary  among  mankind,  would 
not  be  likely  to  scruple  condemning  Indian  prisoners, 
for  what  he  reckoned  offences,  to  that  misernble  state'. 
In  perfect  consonance  thus,  not  only  with  the  practice 
of  all  the  Grecian  republics,  but  of  the  Roman  after 
them,  oppressing  a  portion,  what  he  did  for  extensive 
benefit  of  mankind,  being  peculiar  to  himself,  will 
for  a  just  estimation  of  his  character,  as  well  as  oil 
its  own  account,  especially  deserve  consideration. 

In  pursuing  this  subject  then  1  desire  allowance  tft 
aviui  myself  of  the  very  able  work  of  the  author 
whom  I  have  already  found  oc(:asion  to  quote,  and, 
in  beginning,  to  use  his  words:  *  It  is  perhaps  im- 

*  puting  too  much  to  that  extraordinary  man,  Alex- 

*  aiider,  to  assert  that  he  had  preconceived  the  com- 
'  prebensive  scheme  of  commerce  with  India  from 
'the  first  foundation  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt;  but 

*  certain  it  is  that,  as  his  mind  expanded  with  his 

*  success,  and  his  information  increased  in  proportion* 

*  to  the  progress  of  his  arms,  the  whole  plan  wa« 
'  matured.  Whatever  vanity  then  may  be  attached  to 

*  the  foundation  of  cities,  and  however  this  passion 

*  might  operate  upon  Alexander,  utility  still  was  the 


sai 


n^lecluiH  negotiandi  sliidium,  sprela  agrorum  euro,  el  tervvi  1 
vincluque  committa:  ex  quo  ilia  LivU  gravit  querela  libra  texlot   ' 
'  Oiim    muUiltidinem    innumerabilem   liberorum  capilum   in  < 
' fuit*e  locia,  qute  nunc,  I'lj  teminario  exiguo  mililum  relicU^   ' 
'  terriiia  Romana  ab  soliludiHC  vindicani'  Caaaub.  aiinot.  in  Suet. 
Ocuv.c.42. 
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CHAP.    '  prevailing  motive  in  his  mind.     It  has  been  judi* 

'     *  ciously  observed  that  most  of  the  cities  founded 

'  after  him,  by  the  Syrian  kings,  existed  little  longer 

*  than  their  founders ;  and,  if  we  except  Antioch  on 
'  the  Orontes,  and  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  there  was 
'  perhaps  not  one  capable  of  existing.    But  the  Paio* 

*  pamisan  Alexandria,  and  that  on  the  laxartes,  eon- 
'  tinue  to  this  day  cities  of  importance ;  and  Alex- 
'  andria  in  Egypt,  after  surviving  and  greatly  florish- 
'  ing  through  the  revolutions  of  empires  for  eighteep 

*  centuries,  perished  at  last,'  or  rather  its  singular 
importance  perished,    '  only  in  consequence    of  f 

*  discovery  which  changed  the  whole  system  of  com- 

*  merce  throughout  the  world/ 

Alexander's  way  from  his  colonies  of  Nicasa  and 
Bucephala  to  the  ocean  was  nearly  limited  to  the 
course  of  the  river  Indus,  both  by  the  expediency  of 
holding  communication  with  his  fleet,  and  by  the  dr* 
cumstances  of  the  country.  The  great  vale,  throiigh 
which  that  river  flows,  is  bounded  westward  by.t)ie 
sandy  desert,  or  by  intervening  mountains.  Eastward 
a  similar  character  of  worthless  country  is  fbuiid, 
though  of  less  extent.  The  vale  between,  like  the 
region  of  the  Ave  rivers,  in  which  Alexander  had 
been  engaged  northward,  was  of  extraordinary  fieiv 
tility;  and  the  abundant  population  was  fnmeAf 
among  neighbouring  nations,  for  skill  in  ansa  and 
for  courage.  But  it  was  divided  into  many  small 
states,  often  hostile  to  cue  another.  Thus  dieir 
power  for  ofiensive  war  was  small,  and  opportunity 
for  war  against  them  abundant;  yet  numeroua  p(^ 
sitions  in  their  country,  of  extraordinary  natnnd 
strength,  gave  to  all  great  means  and  great  con- 
fidence against  invasion. 

It  seems,  as  before  observed,  rather  probable  that 
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all  this  coimtry,  westward  of  the  Indus,  had  been, 
at  some  time,  conquered  by  Persian  armies,  nnd  had  _ 
not  ceased  to  be  claimed  as  a  portion  of  the  Persiim 
empire ;  though,  if  its  princes  now  acknowledged  any 
superior,  it  appears  to  have  been  some  great  Indian 
sovereign,  residing  far  eastward.    On  this  supposition, 
Alexander's  pretension  to  be,  by  conquest,  the  right- 
ful successor  to  all   the  dominions    of  the  Pei*siBit  I 
inonarchs  might  perhaps,  according  to  Grecian  and  ' 
Roman  principles,  be    admitted;  and,  against  the  cfc?i  . 
Mallians  and  Oxydracs,   the  most  powerful  of  the 
people  in  his  way,  he  had  moreover  the  groimd  of 
quarrel  formerly  noticed,  that  they  were  the  allies 
and  protectoi-s  of  his  enemy,  the  prince  called  by 
Arrian  the  bad  Poms. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commentator  on  the  voyag«  j 
of  Nearchus,  whose  professed  object  has  been  geo-  [ 
graphy,  but  whose  observations,  to  which  his  geo*  I 
graphical  researches  have  led  him,  will  rank  hinj  I 
among  the  ablest  historical  critics,  that,  long  before  I 
Alexander's  age,  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  from  ] 
the  upper  provinces  of  India,  by  the  Indus  and  the  1 
rivers  communicating  with  it,  to  the  ocean;  littl^  J 
if  at  all,  directed  thence  westward ;  the  barren  shore  ] 
of  the  Desert,  for  some  hundred  leagues,  repellingj  i 
but  much  along  the  coast  of  Malabai*,  where    the 
commodities  of  the  rich  coimtries  in  the  cool  climate 
of  the  north  of  India  would  be  desirable,  as  those 
of  the  torrid  regions  of  the  peninsula  would  recipro- 
cally be  in  request  northward.     He  has  even  sup- 
posed that  the  vessels  employed  in  that  trade  turned 
the  southern  cape,  and  proceeded  northward  along 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  toward  the  Ganges;  but 
that  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  Indian  Gulf  was 
little  if  at  all  known  to  the  western  Indians.     Thus, 
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on  the  information  that  Alexander  could  acquire,  li&P 
_  supposition  that  India  was  the  extreme  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  that  the  ocean  bounding  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Caspian,  which  was  also  supposed  a 
portion  of  the  farthest  northern  sea,  may  seem  not 
utterly  unreasonable.' 

At  his  new  towns  on  the  Hydaspes  Alexander  had 
provided  that,  while  he  was  engaged  on  his  expe- 
ditions eastward,  a  fleet,  very  numerous,  though  of 
small  vessels,  should  be  built.     Beside  the  labor  df  | 
the  conquered  country,  which  he  could  command,  li 
had,  in  his  army,  many  Carians,  Phenicians,  Eg; 

'  Arrian  mentions  here  a  much  greater,  indeed  f 
inconceivablej  deficiency  of  the  geography  of  the  age.     Ald^ 
ander,  no  doubt,  would  have  all  tlie  geographical  information 
that  the  beat  informed  Greek    could  give.     Yet,  croc-odiles 
being  found  in  the  Indus,  and  that  kind  of  bean  which  bud 
been  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  pecidiar  to  Egypt,  being  observed  ■ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Akeaines,  he  is  said  to  have  imagined  h 
had  discovered  whence  the  Nile  had  its  source ;  supposing  it  1 
flow  through  immense  deserts  from  India  to  ^^thiopia,  when 
it  was  well  enough  known  to  pass  through  Egypt  to  the  Mei 
terranean  sea.     It  is  added  that  he  actually  mentioned  this  idl 
in  writing  to  Olympias,  his  mother ;  but,  before  the  letter  * 
dispatched,  getting  better  information,  he  effaced  what  be  I 
written  about  the  Nile.    (Att.  1.  6.  c.  1.)    The  historian  neitli 
quoting  authority  here,  his  common  practice  for  estraordini 
matters,  nor  mentioning  how  it  became  known  what  the  effaoi 
passage  expressed,  it  may  seem  not  too  mach  to  doubt  Uie  c 
rectness  of  his  information  about  it.    We  find  Plutarch  q 
numerous  letters  of  Alexander,  as  authority  for  important  d 
ters  political  and  military.     It  has  not  fallen  in  my  way  to  fi 
tlie  authenticity  of  those  letters  discussed,  or,  I  think,  at  I 
noticed,  by  any  of  the  numerous  commentators  on  Alexai 
history.     That  they  should  have  been  unknown  I 
contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  Plutarch,  seems  hardly  to  t 
siippoited.     If  then  he  beUeved  tliem  genuine,  that  he  shoi^ 
have  noticed,  among  them  all,  only  some  blotted  lint 
ing  a  question  of  geography,  would  be  wnnewhat  extraordinsr 
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tians,  and  Cj'priots,  practised,  some  in  ship-building, 
more  in  navigation,  all  capable,  beyond  mere  lands- 
men, of  assisting  toward  the  building  and  equipment 
of  a  fleet.  Of  these,  the  historian  proceeds  to  say, 
Alexander  principally  formed  his  crews;  no  Greeks, 
either  of  the  continent,  either  of  Europe,  or  of 
Lesser  Asia  being  mentioned;  whence  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  all  were  of  the  new  levies,  and  that  the 
Greeks,  engaged  in  the  first  of  the  expedition,  had 
mostly  been  discharged,  either  to  return  home,  or  to 
settle  among  the  various  new  colonies.  The  vessels, 
mostly  boats,  in  our  phrase,  rather  than  ships,  were 
of  various  kinds,  adapted  for  different  purposes:  some 
for  carrying  infantry,  some  for  cavalry,  some  for 
stores,  and  some  for  battle.  Of  the  latter,  no  hos- 
tile fleet  being  to  be  apprehended,  none  exceeded 
ihc  triaconter,  or  galley  of  thirty  oars,  the  smallest 
of  those  commonly  used  among  the  Greeks,  for 
ictioh  by  water.  Of  evei'y  description  the  whole 
Dumber  was  said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  been  two  thou- 
sand. 

During  these  preparations  the  veteran  general 
Cfcnus  died;  one,  as  we  have  seen,  most  trusted  by 
Alexander  with  great  command,  and,  as  Arrian's 
phrase  bespeaks  him,  of  his  most  confidential  friends. 
The  funeral  obsequies  were  perfonned  with  suitable 
magnilicenee,  apparently  the  utmost  that  clrcum- 
itances  would  admit. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  proposed  movement 
loutlinard,  Alexander  called  together  all  the  attend- 
ing ministers  of  Indian  princes,  together  with  all  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army ;  and,  in  their  presence, 
declared  Porus  king  of  all  the  conquered  part  of 
India  westward  of  the  Indus.  The  Nysaan  cavaliy, 
which  seems  to  have  been  tlie  only  Indian  force  he 
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CHAP,    had  used,  excepting  that  under  Porus,  he  dismissed 
to  return  home.     Of  his  remaining  army,  one  dm- 


sion,  under  Craterus,  was  directed  to  march  by  the 

right  bank  of  the  river;  another,  the  larger,  under 

Hepharation,  with  all  the  elephants,  in  number  two 

hundred,  was  ordered,  on  the  left  side,  to  make  the 

utmost  speed  to  the  capital,  unnamed,  of  a  prinoe 

called  Sopithus.     Alexander  himself  took  the  im* 

mediate  command  of  a  chosen  force  of  horse  and  foot 

to  go  by  water;  ready  thus  to  give  attention  and 

support  to  either  side,  and  also  to  strengthen  either 

Arr.L  s.    from  the  other.    A  fourth  body,  under  Philip,  whom 

"  '*         he  had  appointed  satrap  of  all  the  country  westw»d 

cii.ft3.t.4  of  the  Indus,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bactria,  pro^ 

Am  L  6.    bably  the  same  person  formerly  described  as  son  of 

^^         Machatas,  was  to  remain  four  days,  apparently  to 

manage  some  business  not  indicated  by  the  historian, 

and  then  follow. 

At  daybreak  sacrifice  was  performed.  Then  the 
divisions  for  the  left  bank  and  for  the  river  naviga^ 
tion  embarked.  Alexander,  on  reaching  his  galley, 
poured  from  a  golden  flagon  a  libation  into  the  Hy- 
daspes,  invoking  the  deities  of  that  river  and  of  the 
Akesines,  which  it  joined  at  some  distance,  and  of 
the  Indus,  which  receives  their  united  waters.  After 
this  ceremony,  he  poured  to  Hercules,  to  Ammon, 
and,  as  ancient  Macedonian  custom  prescribed,  (sd 
the  historian  describes  it,)  to  other  gods.  This  pious 
ceremony  being  concluded,  the  trumpet,  at  his  com- 
mand, gave  the  signal,  and  the  fleet  moved.  Such 
a  number  of  vessels,  passing  along  the  river  in  regular 
order,  with  signals  of  trumpets  and  words  of  com- 
mand heard  on  the  shores,  and  occasionally  reverbe- 
rated by  rocks  and  woods  on  the  banks,  the  effect 
was  greatly  striking  even  to  the  Greeks;  but  still 
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more  to  the  multitude  of  Indians,  led  by  curiosity    SEt 

from  the  populous  neighbourhood  on  each  side  of  the 

river,  to  whom  every  thing  seen  and  heard  was  new, 
and  whose  wonder,  the  historian  says,  was  particu- 
larly excited  by  the  sight  of  horses  conveyed  by 
water.  Singularly  given  to  singing,  he  adds,  their 
scmgs,  on  this  occasion,  heightened  the  extraordinary 
chonis. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  voyage  the  deet  arrived  An-,  i. 
where  Craterus,  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  He- '' 
phiestion,  on  the  other,  according  to  orders,  met  it. 
Alexander  directed  them  to  proceed  immediately, 
and  still  by  the  river's  course.  With  the  fleet  he 
watted  himself  two  days,  while  Philip,  with  his  di- 
vision, joined.  This  body,  probably  with  a  view  to 
the  more  easily  finding  provisions  for  all,  he  ordered 
across  the  country  to  the  Akesines,  with  instruction 
to  follow  the  course  of  that  stream  to  its  junction 
with  the  Hydaspcs,  on  which  he  himself  pursued  his 
voyage,  in  a  width  of  water,  according  to  the  his- 
torian, nowhere  less  than  twenty  Greek  stades, 
which  on  no  computation  would  be  so  little  as  a 
mile.*  In  five  days  he  reached  the  confluence  of 
(be  two  rivers.  There  a  contraction  of  the  channel, 
through  which  the  combined  waters  were  of  neces- 
sity to  flow,  produced  what  our  seamen  call  a  race, 
and  of  very  dangerous  violence.  Of  this  both  Alex- 
ander and  the  army  had  previous  intelligence  from 
the  country  people ;  but,  for  the  fleet  to  proceed, 
the  passing  must  be  hazarded.  On  approaching  the 
strait,  the  roaring  of  the  watei's  was  such  that  the 
rowers,  appalled,  as  if  by  consent,  without  command, 
rested  on  their  oars.     Orders  were  issued  to  proceed  e.  a. 
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witli  the  greatest  and  most  unremitted  fxcrtiou 
_assuraiice  being  added,  that  so  the  force  of"  the  wliirt 
pools  might  be  overborne  or  evaded.  The  . 
vessels,  (as  the  (ireeks  called  vessels  of  burdcq 
nearly  such  as  the  modern  for  ocean  navigationiN 
though  the  irregular  violence  of  the  current  alarmel 
those  aboard,  all  passed  safely.  But  the  long  vess 
with  low  sides,  adapted  to  swift  rowing,  and 
ciatly  those  of  two  benches,'  the  rowers  of  the  Iowa 
bench,  whose  rowloops  were  little  above  the  level  i' 
the  water  when  smooth,  being  unable  to  disengaf 
their  oars  from  the  rising  billows,  were  greatly  da 
tressed.  Two  of  these  falling  against  each  othei 
were  lost,  and  many  of  the  men  they  bore  pcrishei 
Fortunately  it  happened  that,  presently  below  I 
rapid,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  a  shoi 
advantageous  for  receiving  and  refitting  the  damaj 
fleet.  Alexander,  attentive  to  the  danger  and  s 
fering  of  his  people,  having  himself  passed  safeljj 
landed  there,  and  diligently  superintended  assistanOj 
to  the  injured  vessels  and  those  they  carried, 
this  place  Hephfestion,  Craterus,  and  Philip, 
their  several  divisions,  joined. 

Hitherto  the  people  on  either  shore  had  mos^ 
been  submissive,  and  the  few  refractory  were  win! 
little  cfTort  compelled  to  obedience.  But  mort 
powerful  states  were  next  in  the  way,  those  of  tb) 
Mallians  and  Oxydracs ;  people,  according  to  Arriai^ 
living  under  republican  government,  and  eminei 
among  the  Indians  as  military  people."  AssurandJ 
being  received  that  these,  in  alliance,  were  determined 

'  'Oaai  3/i:poroi  au'riuv.      Arr.  1.  6.  c.  S. 

'  Memorials  of  these  people,  whose  names  the  Greeks  v 
MdXXoi  and  'O£ucpa*o(,  Vincent  has  observed,  remain  in  t 
modern  names  of  their  countries,  Mooltan  and  Oochc. 
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ti[>on  resistance,  it  was  judgeil  expedient  to  incrense 
the  force  on  the  rijiht  bank  of  the  river,  where  their  _ 
territory  lay-  Philip's  division,  and  Polysperchon's, 
and  all  the  horse-bowmen,  and  all  the  elephants, 
such  was  Alexander's  opinion  of  the  power  of  that 
animal  in  battle,  were  conveyed  across  the  river,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  Craterus.  Of  the  rest  An,  l  e. 
of  the  army,  one  division,  under  Hephsestion,  was  ^  ^ 
sent  forward  a  five  days'  march;  another,  under 
I'tolemy,  the  historian,  was  ordered  to  remain  three 
days  behind.  The  immediate  command  of  a  chosen 
body  of  foot  and  horse  Alexander  toolt  himself,  to 
go  upon  the  most  active  ser\'ice.  The  fleet  he  di- 
rected to  proceed  the  space  of  a  three  days'  march  ■ 
down  the  river. 

An  object  is  not  indicated  by  historians  to  requirtf 
these  measures,  which  yet  possibly  may  have  been 
abiy  adapted  to  circumstances;  and  Arrian,  from 
whom  Diost  is  always  to  be  expected,  though  he 
rarely  goes  beyond  his  purpose  of  a  military  history, 
has  stated,  as  cause  for  war  with  the  Mallians,  only 
that  they  declined  acknowledging  Alexander's  im- 
perial authority  on  terms  he  oifered  them;  whether 
claiming  their  allegiance  as  once  subjects  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  or  only  considering  them,  like  all  other 
people,  out  of  compact,  and  so,  according  to  the 
ordinary  Grecian  principle,  fair  objects  of  conquest. 
Simply  as  an  addition  to  his  vast  dominion,  their 
country  could  be  but  a  small  object.  But  all  the 
Indian  tribes,  like  them  of  warlike  reputation,  were 
predatory  people.  Whether  the  Mallians  might  have  vintaitan 
means  to  interrupt  the  trade  on  the  Indian  rivers,  N»rebui. 
supposed  eminent  among  Alexander's  objects  of  pro- 
tection and  encouragement,  we  hardly  have  ground  to 
judge;  but  that  security  for  the  peaceful  cultivators 
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CHAP,    of  the  soil  in  the  provinces  would  be  precarious  in  the 
^^^'     neighbourhood  of  a  people  of  that  character,  holding 
complete  independency,  cannot  be  doubtfuL 

But  if  just  cause  for  engaging  in  the  war  may  be 
supposed,  neither  the  following  severity  against  the 
enemy,  nor  the  prince's  rashness  in  the  exposure  of 
his  own  person  to  dangers  even  for  him  beyond  the 
common,  appears  at  all  within  excuse.  It  may  seem 
that,  in  smothered  ill  humor  with  his  army,  of  which 
he  knew  himself,  notwithstanding  the  recent  ap^ 
position  to  his  fancy,  highly  the  favorite,  and  whose 
favor  it  greatly  behoved  him  to  cultivate,  venting  his 
spleen  on  the  foe,  he  would  waste  the  exertion  upon 
small,  for  which  great  enterprise  was  denied  him. 

A  sandy  waterless  desert  divided  the  rich  country 
of  the  Mallians  from  the  river  Akesines.  Marching 
in  the  morning,  from  his  camp  on  the  bank  of  thrt 
river,  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  he  reached 
a  smaller  stream,  where  he  gave  his  troops  midday 
rest.  Proceeding  then  in  the  afternoon  aiid  through- 
out the  night,  and  himself  hastening  with  his  cavahry 
before  his  infantry,  in  the  morning  he  approached  a 
principal  town  of  the  Mallians. 

That  people,  refusing  tribute  to  the  mighty  ccfii- 
queror  of  the  continent  from  the  Hellespont  and  the 
African  desert  to  the  Indus,  confident  in  the  security 
of  their  situation,  were  found  unprepared  to  expect 
an  enemy.  Many  about  the  fields,  unarmed,  fledt 
toward  the  town  for  safety :  those  overtaken  were  put 
to  the  sword.  The  horse  then  were  stationed  around 
the  town  to  prevent  egress.  The  foot  arriving,  assault 
began;  and  the  Indians,  after  some  vain  efforts  at 
defence,  withdrew  to  theii*  citadel.  This  was  then 
attacked,  and  being  carried,  those  within,  about  two 
thousand,  were  all  put  to  death.    No  reason  is  men- 
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tioned  by  the  historian  for  such  severity ;  nor  for  what 
ensued.  Perdiccas  had  been  sent  against  an  inferior  _ 
town.  At  his  approach  tlie  inhabitants  fled.  He 
pursued;  and  his  light  troops,  practised  in  running, 
overtook  many,  whom  they  put  to  death.  Neigh- 
bouring marshes  afforded  refuge  for  those  who  could 
reach  them. 

Alexander,  resting  only  till  the  first  watch  of  the  '*"•  ^  ^ 
night,  proceeded,  by  a  forced  march,  to  the  river  Hy- 
draotes,  where,  at  daybreak,  he  overtook  the  flying 
and  scattered  Mallians.    Most  had  crossed  the  river, 
but  many  were  killed  by  his  cavalry  in  the  water,  and 
many  more  in  the  continuation  of  pursuit.   Some  were 
made  prisoners;  of  course  for  profit  of  the  troops  by 
sale  to  slavery.  The  greater  part  however  were  cnoug]i  i 
advanced  to  reach  a  town  strongly  situated  and  walled^  | 
Against  these  Python  son  of  Agenor^  was  detached,"  ] 
who  presently  took  the  town  by  storm.     The  lives  of  ] 
the  survivors  here  were  spared. 

Meanwhile  Alexander  himself  went  i^ainst  thef'l 
town  of  the  Bramins:'"  thus  only  the  historian  de--  f 
scribes  it.  The  Braminswere  then,  as  now,  the  wise-i 
men  or  philosophers  of  the  Indians."    They  seem  W  ] 
have  encouraged  the  people  in  opposition  to  Alcxi 
ander,  as  afterward  the  Druids,  who  were  of  nearly 
similar  rank  and  character  among  the  ancient  Britonv  J 
encouraged  them  in  opposition  to  the  Itomans.    Bub  i 
the  Grecian  art  of  sapping,  used  against  their  vvaliv 
quickly  produced  effect,  which  caused  such  alarm- 
that,  without  attempting  to  defend  the  breach,  t 
withdrew  into   their  citadel:    yet  in  such  deficiciU 
order  that  some  of  Alexander's  troops,  following,) 


•  Xlvdifa  Tor  'Ayffvopoq.    AlT.  1.  6.  c.  I?' 
"*  Bpax^QvwK.  c,  7-  "  Zo^iTaJ.  C.  16. 


entered  also.  These  however  irerc  pceseadya 
_  powered  and  driven  ont  with  loss.  Twenty-five  werf  * 
acknowledged  to  have  htxxt  killed.  Alexander  then 
ordered  tin!  sap|>ers  to  the  wall,  and  the  scaliug-lsd- 
ders  to  be  ready  on  all  sides.  A  tower  being  reduced 
to  ruin,  and  part  of  the  adjoining  curtain  iallii^  with 
it,  Alexander  himself  led  the  forlorn  hope.  Zeal 
thence  becoming  vehement  among  the  troops,  the 
place  WHS  quickly  carried.  Most  of  the  Indians  died 
fighting.  The  less  able  set  lire  to  the  houses,  where 
whole  families  perished:  a  few  only,  such,  observes 
the  historian,  was  tbeir  fortitude,  were  saved  ibr 
slavery. 

It  seems  to  have  been  this  passive  courage,  cha- 
racteristical  still  of  the  Indians,  that  provoked  the 
youthful  conqueror.  They  could  not  resist  him,  yet 
would  not  yield.  Nor  was  this  stimulation  single  in 
his  mind.  Angry  yet,  though  no  louger  avowing  anger, 
with  his  aniiy  for  refusal  to  follow  him  against  the 
powerful  kingdoms  of  eastern  India,  this  new  in- 
centive came  upon  him  from  those  whom,  in  contempt, 
he  would  have  left  behind  him,  could  he  have  (iro- 
secuted  the  greater  object  of  his  desire.  Allowing 
his  troops  therefore  only  one  day's  rest,  he  detached 
Python  and  Demetrius,  with  a  force  suited  to  the 
purpose,  back  to  the  thickets  on  the  bank  of  the  Hy- 
draotcs,  whither  many  Mallian  families  had  Hedi  in 
hope  of  security  which  they  found  their  towns  couU 
not  afford  them.  His  orders  were  sanguinary.  Any 
Malllans  who  came  to  surrender  at  discretion  might 
be  spai-cd,  but  all  others  found  were  to  be  put  to_(^ 
sword. 

Meanwhile  he  proceeded  himself  against  thepri 
cipal  town  of  the  Mallian  country.  But  the  Indi^j 
had  already  su  experienced  the  weakness  of  tbei 
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tificatioDs  sgainst  the  Grecian  art  of  attack  that,  before    sect. 
he  could  arrive,  the  towii  was  deserted.    The  people,  . 

with  those  of  many  inferior  toivns,  having  crossed  the 
Hydaspes,  occupied  the  farther  of  its  lofty  banks,  in 
number,  it  was  said,  fifty  thousand  armed  men,  with 
the  purpose  of  disputing  the  passage.  Alexander, 
after  a  rapid  survey,  rode  into  the  river  at  tlie  head 
of  his  cavalry.  He  had  hardly  reached  the  middle  of 
the  channel  when  the  resolution  of  the  Indians  failed 
them,  and,  with  hasty  steps,  but  in  good  order,  they 
withdrew  from  the  bank.  He  followed.  But  they 
then,  seeing  his  infantry  yet  afar  off,  stood,  and  ho 
resisted  his  charges  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  wait 
for  his  infantry.  The  Agrian  and  other  select  light- 
armed  arrived  first,  with  the  bowmen."  These,  to- 
gether with  the  cavalry,  began  a  desultory  action, 
which  they  maintained  till  the  phalanx  approaclied; 
and  then  the  Indians,  of  whom  many  were  already 
wounded,  presently  Hed.  At  no  great  distance  a  town 
strongly  situated  was  their  refuge,  but  the  pursuing 
horse  killed  many. 

Next  day,  committing  one  division  of  his  army  to 
Perdiccatt,  leading  the  other  himself,  Alexander  as- 
isailed  the  town  in  two  places.  His  own  division  forcing 
a  fflte  entered  first.  Apparently  the  fortification  was 
Tcry  imperfect.  The  Indians,  no  longer  attempting 
defence  of  the  town,  withdrew  into  the  citadel, 
stronger  by  art  as  well  as  by  local  circumstances.  Im- 


"  Arrian  here  distin^ishes  Uie  \iiiXoi  and  the  Tolorai.  1  think 
Xaiopbon  and  Thiicydidea  always  reckoned  the  bowmen  among 
the  ^iXoi,  thougb  a  distinguished  and  superior  branch  of  tlieia. 
Arrian's  ^iXoi  seem  to  have  been  the  riXravrai,  middle-armed, 
of  the  elder  writers;  and  indeed  probably  Alexander  wmild  not 
take  with  him  to  the  farther  end  of  Asia  any  of  whatTbucydidM 
has  called  ixXof  riv  4"Xwi-. 
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CHAP,   mediately  he  proceeded  to  storm  it.  At  the  same  time 
^^'     sapping  was  begun,  and  scaling-ladders  were  applied. 


But  the  efforts  of  his  meA  not  satisfying  his  impatience, 
he  took  a  ladder  from  one  bearing  it,  placed  it  against 
the  wall,  and  mounted,  under  protection  only  of  his 
shield  carried  over  his  head.  Peucestas,  the  bearer 
Sdi^^ir  ^'  ^^  ^^^  sacred  shield,  taken,  as  formerly  mentioned, 
'  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Troy,  immediately 
followed ;  Leonnatus,  a  lord  of  the  body-guard,  was 
third ;  Abreas,  apparently  a  common  soldier,  but  of 
those  who,  for  merit,  received  double  pay,  mounted 
nearly  at  the  same  time  by  another  ladder.  The 
hypaspists,"  (who  seem  to  have  attended  Alexander's 
person  in  every  action  in  which  infantry  could  join,) 
zealous  to  follow,  overloaded  the  ladders  and  they 
broke.  Alexander  thus,  with  three  others  only,  was 
on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and,  for  the  splendor  of  his 
armour,  the  principal  object  for  the  enemy's  missile 
weapons.  Within  the  wall  the  soil  was  raised,  so 
that  he  might  leap  down  without  other  danger  than 
exposing  himself  still  more  to  the  enemy.  In  ad- 
vancing the  hazard  thus  was  of  one  kind,  in  retreating 
perhaps  equal  of  another.  In  advancing  there  might 
be  glory,  in  retreating  shame.  With  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, he  leaped  down  into  the  citadel,  and,  for 
defence,  stood  with  his  back  against  the  wall.  The 
Indians,  seeing  him  alone,  closed  upon  him.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  armour,  with  his  skill  in  arms,  protected 

"  'YTracnriT^c.  Failure  of  desirable  explanation  concerning  the 
body  distinguished  by  thia  title  has  been  formerly  observed. 
Taylor's  edition  of  Hederic's  Lexicon  gives  for  version,  Ciyr 
peatus  salelles,  quoting  the  Glossaria  Veterura,  and  agreeing  with 
Scapula,  who  may  probably  have  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
But  this,  leaving  the  distinguisliing  viro  uimoticed,  as  a  version 
is  clearly  defective,  and  as  explanation  nothing. 
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bim,  while  he  killed  an  Indian  chief,  and  wounded    sect. 
several.  The  three  who  had  mounted  the  wall  with  him 
presently  joining  him,  the  Indians  no  longer  dared  to  Arr.  l  s. 
dose,  but  plied  them  with  missile  weapons.   Abreas, 
wounded  in  the  face  with  an  arrow,  fell.     Alexander 
Itimself  received  a  shot,  which  pierced  his  breastplate, 
and  the  effusion  of  blood  following  was  such  that  he 
presently  fainted.  Peucestas  and  Leonnatus  remained 
to  maintain  the  unequal  contest. 
•    But  the  troops,  whose  eagerness  to  prevent  had 
enhanced  their  prince's  danger,  so  indiscreetly  in- 
curred, "  soon  succeeded  in  relieving  it.     The  wall 
was  only  of  earth,  or  unbaked  clay,  and,  even  without 
ladders,  some  of  the  soldiers  found  means  to  mount. 
A  gate  at  hand  was  so  infirm,  or  so  ill  guarded,  that 
it  was   presently   forced.     Attack,    from   powerful 
numbers,  ensuing,  was,  at  first,    withstood  by  the 
Indians  vigorously ;  but  they  could  not  long  main- 
tain close  fight  against  the  superiority  of  Grecian 
arms   and   discipline.      Before    however   the   relief 
arrived,  all  Alexander's  supporters  were  wounded, 
and  nearly  disabled.     He  was  himself  borne  away, 
oncertain   whether    to    survive.      There   was  then 
no  restraining  his  victorious  soldiery.     Every  man, 
ivmnan,  and  child  found  in  the  place  was  put  to  the 
nrord;  his  own  latter  conduct  having  indeed,  on 
mne  occasions,   afforded  too  much  encouragement 
(ofT  such  illiberal  revenge. 

Such  an  adventure  as  this,  of  the  conqueror  of 
Asia,  would  be  likely  to  be  variously  dressed  by  the 
numerous  writers  of  his  age,  and  ages  following, 

Arr.l.  6.  c.  10. 

11  ^2 
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ca^p.  candidates  for  public  favor  $  and;AnM  mepitiMS» 
Among  other  instances,  6ne  reoMirkAUy  ;^9wiQg 
excess  of  carelessness,  if  not  rather:  in^denqc^  aI^ 
some  among  them,  while,  in  the  scaratf  and  4cvith 
ness  of  copies,  examination  and  compariwdt  .4^  f>lb* 
counts  could  be  within  the  power  of;A:'^tfjfyf^, 
Some  authors,  he  says,  reported  that  PtQlevay^  like 
historian,  was  one  who  mounted  the  laddei;  -  wit^ 
Alexander,  and  protected  him  when  diaaUi^ 
^  whereas,'  he  proceeds,  ^  Ptolemy  in  hb  own  Qai^ 

*  rative  relates  that  he  was  not  then  present  fwildi 
'  the  army  under  Alexander's  immediate   orders, 

*  but   commanding  a  detached  body  on  a  distant 

*  service/  Ptolemy  however  would  have  full  meail^ 
to  learn  all  circumstances,  so  as  to  give  an  exltt 
account ;  and  this  Arrian  appears  to  have  carefiiHy* 
followed.  '1.// 

An.Ls.  Alexander's  danger  put  the  army,  through  ;jj| 

ranks,  upon  serious  and  anxious  consideration^  W3iflt 
might  be  the  consequences  of  his  death,  for^w^iiili 
no  provision  had  been  made,  and  who  should  sueeecd 
to  the  command-in-chief,  were  questions  most  ao^ 
riously  involving  the  interests  of  all,  and  for  wlnA 
none  had  a  ready  answer.  Since  Parmenio  no  one 
had  been  so  distinguished  by  the  king  as  to  be  ati  aH 
marked  for  such  pre-eminence ;  and  the  troops  wim 
rather,  m  their  several  divisions,  attached  to  their 
several  leaders,  than  generally  disposed  to  allow^ikb 
any  one  the  command  over  all.  What  then  wonlfl 
result  among  the  conquered  nations?  Their  cbttA 
had  been  not  only  subdued  by  the  arms,  but  gained 
by  the  favors  of  Alexander;  whose  name  also  tiak 
people  revered,  as  of  the  most  glorioua  of  sovereigB% 
under  whose  rule  they  enjoyed  all  their  former  a^ 
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voziUgM,  irith  less  apprehension,  than  before,  of  a 
troobled  government.     \Vho  would  be  for  settling  _ 
in  the  empire  gained,  and  fighting  still,  if  necessary, 
for  its  maintenance ;  and  who  for  the  return  home, 
the  extensive  earnestness  for  which  had  recently  so 
grieved  their  lost  leader?  And  for  either  settling  in 
the  conquered  provinces,  or  for  3  length  of  marchj 
before  «o  unheard  of,  as  the  return  through  so  many  J 
prorinces,  which  to  be  friendly,  which  hostile,  none  j 
could  know,  who  was  to  decide,  and  what  were  their  ] 
means? 

The  news  reaching  the  army  remaining,   under  | 
Hephtpstioti's  command,  in  the  camp  whence  Alex- 
ander had   set  out  for  his  expedition  against  the  I 
Mallians,  produced  even  greater  and  more  lasting  ] 
anxiety  than  where  he  was  present.    The  first  report  J 
was  that  he  was  dead.     Contradiction  soon  arrivect  , 
bat  did  not  obtain  immediate  credit ;  suspicion  arising  J 
that  it  was  an  artifice  of  interested  leaders,  desironi  ] 
of  gaining  time  for  their  purposes.     Even  when  at 
la^th  Alexander,  unable  to  come,  wrote  himself  for  I 
■Borance,  apprehension  that  this  might  be  a  forgery 
■till  gave  uneasiness. 

Informed  of  all  circumstances,  as  soon  as  he  could  ' 
bear  the  motion  of  a  litter,  Alexander  proceeded  to  I 
tbe  Hjdaspes.     On  that  stream  a  vessel  bore  hia 
withoQt  fatigue  to  the  station  where  his  fleet,  under  < 
NesTchus,  lay,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  under  ' 
Uepbaestiou,  encamped   hard  by.      The  litter  was 
ready  for  liim  again  at  the  landing-place;  but,  feel- 
ing himself  bej'ond  expectation  able,  he  ordered  his 
horse;  and,  mounting,  to  the  joyful  surprise  of  the 
surnninding  anxious  soKliery,  though  apparently  n 
without   hazard,  and   perhaps  injury,    rode   to  hi> 
tent,  and,  without  assistance,  dismounted.    Universal 
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CHAP,   acclamation^  gratulation,   and,   the  historian   saya^ 
^'^'     tears  of  joy  attended  him.     So  does  personal  valor 


commonly  engage  the  esteem  of  the  multitude,  espe- 
cially of  valor  in  high  station,  and  more  especiaily 
where  exerted  of  free  choice,  without  any  pressure 
from  necessity.  But  still  more,  with  the  added 
opinion  of  talent  capable  of  directing  multitudes,  so 
as  both  to  lead  them  to  glory,  and  provide  for  their 
welfare,  better  than  they  could  do  for  themselves^ 
or  any  other  for  them,  an  enthusiastical  attachment 
arises;  and  such  Arrian  describes  as  prevailing  to^ 
ward  Alexander.  Among  his  more  judicious  friends 
however,  universally  dissatisfied  with  his  rashness, 
some  took  the  liberty  to  admonish  him,  that  the 
merit  of  the  lowest  soldier  should  not  be  the  object 
of  the  general's  ambition ;  and  that  one  whose  life 
was  so  impoitant  to  so  many  thousands,  and  even 
millions,  should  not  so  waste  his  safety.  Alexander 
bore  this,  but  with  some  demonstration  of  impatience; 
which  an  old  Boeotian  officer,  more  a  soldier  than  a 
general,  observing,  exclaimed,  in  his  Boeotian  dialects 
^  O  Alexander,  such  deeds  become  men :  the  proverii 

*  says,  Bear  the  evils  which  great  actions  bring,  and 

*  enjoy  the  glory.'  This  is  among  the  few  anecdotes 
of  the  more  private  life  of  Alexander,  authentically 
transmitted ;  Arrian  having  given  it  from  the  narrip 
tive  of  Nearchus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet;  who 
added,  that  the  old  Boeotian  was  thenceforward  in 
much  favor  with  the  king. 

AiT.  1.  c.  The  army  in  the  Mallian  country  appears  to  have 
remained  to  complete  its  subjugation,  and  then  pro* 
cced  against  the  Oxydracs ;  represented  as  a  power- 
ful nation,  whose  purposed  junction  of  forces  with 
the  Mallians  had  been  disappointed  by  Alexander's 
rapidity.     Terrified  now  by  experience,  both  of  the 
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force  and  of  the  severity  of  the  conqueror  come  from  sect. 
afar,  both  people  sent  deputations,  offering  submission  ^ 
and  soliciting  pardon ;  the  Mallians  for  their  resist- 
aace,  the  Oxydracs  for  having  failed  of  an  earlier 
submission.  The  latter  seem,  on  information  re- 
oeived,  to  have  devised  a  mode  of  flattery  grateful 
to  Alexander :   •  They  were  desirous/  they  said,  *  of 

*  freedom  and  independency ;  to  which,  if  any  people, 

*  they  were  entitled,  having  enjoyed  them  from  the 

*  time  when  Bacchus  came  to  India :  but,  under- 

*  standing  that  Alexander  also  was  of  the  race  of  the 

*  gods,   if  it  was  his  pleasure  to  appoint  a  satrap 

*  over  them,  they  would  submit  and  pay  such  tribute 

*  as  he  might  require.'  The  terms,  on  their  com- 
l^iance  with  which  he  insisted,  were  not  mild.  He 
would  have  a  thousand  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
two  nations  sent  to  him,  to  be  held  as  hostages;  or 
at  his  pleasure,  to  be  employed  as  soldiers  in  his 
proposed  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  India.  Again 
they  seem  to  have  had  politic  consideration  of  his 
character.  They  sent  him  a  thousand  men,  selected 
for  size  and  comeliness  of  person,  with  assurance  also, 
true  or  otherwise,  of  their  eminence  of  rank ;  and, 
with  them,  five  hundred  armed  chariots,  with  the 
necessary  horses  and  drivers,  as  a  voluntary  tribute 
of  auxiliary  force.  Pleased  with  this,  he  accepted 
the  chariots  with  their  appendages,  and  dismissed 
the  hostages;  but  appointed  a  satrap  over  the  coun- 
try, Philip,  apparently  the  same  formerly  distin- 
guished as  son  of  Machatas,  and  already  of  satrapal 
dignity. 
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SECTION  II.  •         '^ 

Alexander**  na»%gatUm4^the  Indian  riverM:  conqu^lqfj^fmtMf^ 
provinces:  divisian  of  the  army  for  ike  reinm  hometMid: 
eilabiishment  of  a  naval  station  in  the  Indus:  arrivat  at  ike 
ocean:  establishment  of  a  naval  arsenal  at  the  weHem  iiUmk 
of  the  Indus.  f 

^"^^'       Alexander,  checked  by  the  reasonable  oppoaitifMi 
■  of  his  army  in  his  wild  purpose  of  extending  conqdM 

(wild  certainly,  yet  in  his  very  extraordinary  ciroim- 
Btances  at  his  yet  early  age,  demanding  eonsidermtion) 
and  apparently  somewhat  sobered  by  the  severity  4f 
his  last  wound  and  the  length  of  confinement  le- 
quired  for  the  cure,  again  directed  his  uncottmtp 
powers  of  mind  and  body  and  fortune  to  pirojeots 
useful  to  mankind.  His  purpose,  formerly  conceivod, 
of  exploring  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  makiag 
known  to  the  western  nations  the  nayigaticm  <tf  die 
ocean,  from  the  Indian  to  the  Persian  gnlf^  em- 
ployed his  attention.  During  his  confinement  .]ie 
had  caused  a  considerable  increase  to  be  made  to.  hb 
river-navy;  principally  of  the  larger  vessels;  and^its 
soon  as  his  convalescence  was  sufficiently  advaneedf 
[B.  c.  32G.  he  prosecuted  the  voyage  down  the  Hydraotes  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Akesines,  and  thence  onward:  to 
that  of  their  united  streams  with  the  Indus.  Theie 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Perdiccas,  who  had  been 
sent  with  a  division  against  a  refractory  Indian  nation* 
Arr.  16.  jn  this  Icisurc  examining  the  opportunities  bf  the 
place,  and  finding  them  inviting,  he  resolved  to  found 
a  town  there,  and  provide  it  with  conveniences  for  a 
naval  station.  During  his  stay  Perdiccas,  successful 
in  the  bu2siness  he  had  been  sent  upon,   rejoined* 
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Oxyaiies,  father  of  the  queen  Rosana,  also  arrived, 
reporting  some  misconduct  of  Tiristes,  Tiryestes,  or  _ 
Tyriaspis,  (for  the  Greeks  varied  in    their  ortho- 
graphy of  Persian  names,)  satrap  of  Paropamisus; 
who  was  in  consequence  removed,  and  the  satrapy 
was  committed  to  Oxyartes.      Philip's  satrapy  was 
then  declared  to  extend  to  the  continence  of  the 
Akesines  and  Indus,  including  the  new  town  and  I 
arsenal,  the  completion  of  which  he  was  directed  to 
superintend.     A  body  of  troops,  including  all  the**! 
Thncians  of  the  army,  was  hft  with  him,  to  ensure  i 
quiet  in  bis  province. 

For  proceeding  still  downward,  the  ground  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  being  incommodious,  and  hos-  I 
tility  being  more  threatened  on  the  right, '^  the  J 
greater  part  of  the  division  under  Craterus  was  trans*  J 
ported  across,  with  ail  the  elephants,  there  to  con-  j 
tinnc  the  march  toward  the  sea ;  Alexander  himself 
with  ft  chosen  body,  being  again  borne  on  the  stream.  ! 
Reaching  the  capital  of  the  Sogdians,'^  apparently  j 
without  resistance,  he  formed  there  again  a  subsidiary  i 
naval  arsenal,  and  provided  for  its  security  by  forti-  ' 
fi<»tions.  Already,  though  much  remained  yet  to 
be  subdued,  he  took  upon  himself  to  dispose  of  all  ^ 
tbe  nver-side  country,  some  hundred  miles  from  the  J 
couHuence  o(  the  Akesines  and  Indus  to  the  sea,  ( 
declaring  it  a  satrapy  under  the  joint  authority  vi  I 
Oxyartes  and  Python. 

Directing  the  march  of  Craterus  then  by  the  right  ] 

'»  Wftnp^.    For  the  interpreUtian  here,  note  1 7- '«  proposed  J 


■e  been  corrup* 


••  Possiblj-  these  may  have  been  a  branch  of  tlie  natioD  for- 
mtetiy  noticed,  (c-  51.  s.  5.)  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Caspia 
ua,  or  possibly  U 
KTipdm- 


uv. 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile  information  arrived  that  Sanbuvitn 
Indian,  satrap,  under  Alexandei's  appointment,'  of4 

word ;  tfaongh  to  indicate  cxMtlj  all  Asutic  ammdi  hy^-ii»f 
Eatopom  al|rfi«bet  is  impoisible.  Vinoco^  diitocwed  b|'iitoi 
fuaioQ  and  uncertaioty  ofteik  thus  ariaiiig,  has  takan  vin^i% 
collate  various  spellings  of  eastern  names^  with  the  pvpose  ^ 
ascertaining  what  should  be  the  English  orthography;  hat,  m 
the  evident  want  of  familiar  acquaintance  wiA  the  pfoUmti 
dation  of  any  language  but  his  own,  he  has  sucoeedad  UUlil 
farther  than  to  furnish  some  ground  for  any  who  may  fioUo# 
him  better  prepared.  On  the  other  hand,  modem  fitthian.^ 
tended  variously  to  increase  this  inconvenient  confusion.  Frendh 
modes,  puzzling  for  the  English  reader,  have  been  adopted  ftr 
foreign  words,  even  for  some  wliich  had  become  olassicil  in  4v 
language,  as  the  Turkish  title  Bashaw.  This  spdliag,  whUi 
Johnson  has  followed,  represents  regularly,  in  our  orthogr9pli|> 
the  sound  indicated  by  the  Italian  Basda  :  and  both  concur  ev- 
actly  with  the  French  Pacha,  except  for  the  first  letter.  Gibbpii  s 
diligent  curiosity  leading  him  to  inquiry,  he  learnt  that  in  one 
eztensive  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire  the  people  failed,  as<lfca 
Welsh  with  us,  of  the  faculty  of  pronouncing  the  B,  and  in  a|l^ 
other  part  that  of  pronouncing  P;  whence  has  arisen  th^.  de- 
ference, in  regard  to  that  first  letter,  which  alone  directs  to  a 
difference  in  pronunciation,  between  the  French  and  us,  widi 
whom  the  Italians  concur.  Gibbon,  so  far  concurring  with  the 
French,  has  chosen  for  himself  the  peculiar  orthography,  PashaVf 
which  possibly  may  be,  as  he  has  supposed  it,  the  most 
ranted  by  the  best  Turkish  custom.  But  it  may  probably 
occurred  to  many  to  have  observed  some  English  speakers,  and 
not  uneducated,  misled  by  the  modem  fashion  of  French  ortha* 
gr^phy,  strangely  to  pervert  the  proper  sound,  pronoun«i^ 
as  if  the  word  were  written  Pika.  Thus  also  the  fanhifmabla 
French  orthogn^hy  of  the  name  of  an  Arabian  people,  Jbr 
douin,  varioucdy  puzzles  English  readers;  who  have  no  diffiitiill^E 
when  they  find  it  written  by  Shaw,  and  other  English  trainrilen^ 
Bedoween;  thus  properly  representing  the  Arabic  lettersiaad 
indicating  the  Arabic  pronunciation,  as  far  as  English  leklfca 
may.  Legislation  in  orthography,  and  also  in  phraseohigya 
rests  now  principally  with  the  daily  newsprinters,  as  those  jnfik 
whose  works  the  public  eye  is  far  most  continually  and  eztear 
sively  familiar.  And  considering  the  rapidity  to  which  they 
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neighbouring  mouutwnous  region,  bad  absconded. 
Alexander  on  this  hastened  to  Sindomana,  the  prin-  _ 
cipal  town :  Arrian  here  giving  the  name,  which  often 
iails  in  his  narrative,  for  cities  in  India,  even  the  re- 
sidence of  princes.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the 
gates  open,  the  principal  friends  of  Sanibus  ready  for 
surrender,  the  treasury  untouched,  and  not  an  ele- 
phant removed.  Those  left  in  authority  pleaded,  in 
excuse  for  their  chief,  that  he  had  no  purpose  of 
hostility,  or  of  any  disobedience  to  Alexander;  but» 
being  informed  that  his  enemy,  Musicanus,  had  been 
received  into  favor,  he  feared  the  consequences  tq 
himself,  and  on  that  account  only  had  withdrawn^ 
Alexander  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
apology  for  Sambiis,  but  some  brarains,  accused  as 
instigators  of  revolt,  were  put  to  death. 

Musicanus  however,  urged  by  the  bramins,  pror 
bably  misestimating  the  value  of  Grecian  arms  and 
discipline,  and  encouraged  by  a  view  of  the  smallness 
of  the  numbers  actually  attending  Alexander,   had 

unremittingly  urged,  u  in  a  race,  their  general  correctnea 
ought  perhaps  more  to  excite  admiration  than  any  occasion^ 
fiiilnrtf  of  it  should  induce  blame.  A  Urge  proportion  of  their  . 
iBBterials  coming  to  them  in  French,  it  is  not  wondertiil  if,  M 
their  necessary  constant  haste,  they  frequently  relieve  themselrefl 
hy  Adopting  French  words,  French  idioms,  and  all  the  torturv 
to  which  the  French,  scrupulous  of  nothing  which  may  make 
»»«fy  thing- French,  put  foreign  names;  while  modesty,  over- 
■trained  with  us,  (what  the  JVench  call  mauvaise  honte,)  pro* 
daces  scruple  of  whatever  may  make  anything  English.  Thui 
■n  injurious  change  is  rapidly  working  in  our  language,  t^ 
wtncb  even  the  government  gazette,  not  excusable  as  the  daily 
newspapers,  has  sometimes  contributed ;  lending  its  authoritf'  - 
toe  the  intrusion  of  words  and  phrases  out  of  all  analogy  witff 
the  English  language,  and  needless  for  any  purpose,  unless  ttt 
amiue  Aoae  who  are  aware  how  English  vmces  far  mostly  toik^ 
prosiouncc  them. 
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CHAP,  revolted.  Python ,  sent  in  command  against  him, 
'  soon  took  all  his  towns :  some  were  destroyed,  and 
the  surviving  inhabitants  condemned  to  slavery;  in 
some  citadels  were  built  and  garrisons  placed.  Mu- 
sicanus  himself,  brought  prisoner,  was  by  Alexander's 
order  sent  back  to  his  own  country,  to  be  there 
hanged,  together  with  some  bramins,  his  advisers. 

The  terror  of  Alexander's  arms  now  extended  to 
the  ocean ;  the  intervening  country  being  indeed  too 
much  divided  among  small  sovereignties,  often  hostile 
to  one  another,  for  any  to  have  reasonable  hope  of 
successful  resistance  to  such  a  force  as  he  could  com- 
mand. A  deputation  waited  upon  him  from  the 
sovereign  of  the  insular  territory,  inclosed  between 
the  two  principal  channels  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  Indus  reach  the  sea.  Bringing  the  assurance  of 
submission,  which  Alexander  required  from  all  within 
his  reach  who  desired  to  live  in  peace,  the  deputies 
carried  back  with  them  his  promise  of  protection  for 
their  prince  in  his  present  power  and  dignity;  but, 
with  it,  a  requisition  that,  at  the  town  of  Pattala,  the 
capital  of  his  dominion,  situated  at  the  point  of  se- 
paration of  the  two  great  channels  of  the  Indus,  all 
convenience  should  be  provided  for  his  fleet  and  army 
against  their  arrival. 

It  seems,  from  Arrian's  omission,  nearly  evident 
that  the  historian-generals,  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus, 
beyond  whose  authority  he  shows  himself  generally 
unwilling  to  pledge  himself,  declined  to  report  even 
those  accessions  of  strength  to  the  army,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  received  occasionally  from  Europe,  and 
still  more  would  be  disposed  to  avoid  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  greater  numbers  of  Asiatics,  whom  they 
styled  barbarians,  now  forming  a  very  important  part 
of  that  nevertheless,  for  its  genend  title,  called  the 
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Macedonian  army.     But  what  is  not  found  in  his  sect. 

..              •                ••  II 
history  of  the  expedition  remains  stated  in  his  account 


of  India,  that,  when  Alexander  embarked  on  the  Anr.  ind. 
Hydaspes,  his  array,  in  that  country,  was  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men,  exclusively  of  those 
auxiliary  troops  of  the  Indian  princes  and   states 
which  he  afterward  dismissed.     Between  India  and 
the  centre  of  the  empire  were  yet  objects  for  military 
measures,  but  not  requiring  such  numbers,  nor  in 
countries  capable  of  maintaining  them.     To  divide 
the  army  therefore  being  necessary,  a  large  body  was 
committed  to  Craterus,  consisting  of  three  divisions 
of  the  phalanx,  commanded  by  Attalus,  Meleager, 
and  Antigonus,  with  some  bowmen,  and  all  those 
Macedonians,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  band 
of  companions,  who  for  age,  wounds,  or  state  of 
health,  were  less  able  for  severe  service.     Craterus 
was  directed  to  mar^h  for  Persia  proper;  not  by  the 
shortest,  but  the  easiest  and  safest  road;  first  re- 
turning up  the  course  of  the  Indus  by  its  right  bank, 
and  then  proceeding  through  Arachosia,  a  fruitful 
country  already  explored,  and  where  nothing  hostile 
was  apprehended.     At  the  same  time  Python  was 
sent  back  northward   on    the   left  bank,   with  the 
Agrians  and  horse-bowmen,  to  inspect  the  state  of 
the  colonies  established,  and  inquire  concerning  the 
conquered  countries  on  that  side  of  the  river ;  with 
orders,  after  having  made  all  necessary  arrangements, 
to  return  and  follow  the  motions  of  the  largest  of 
the  bodies  retained  for  service  southward,  which  was 
to  proceed,  under  the  command  of  Hephaestion,  on 
the  right  bank,  to  Pattala.     Alexander  himself  em- 
barked for  that  place,  with  a  chosen  division. 

Having  proceeded  on  the  water  two  days  without 
any  remarkable  occurrence,  information  met  him,  on 
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CHAP,    the  third,  that  the  chief  of  Pattmls^  had  deseitedhif 
^^^'     country,  leading  the  greater  part  of  the  inhahifeaoli 
with  him.     Accordingly,  on  arrnring,  ha  found  Cba 
town  and  neighbouring  country  deserted;*    -SeTOlltJtl 
overstrained,  he  seems  now  to  have  leamty  vMuU 
defeat  its  own  purpose.     Sending  in  pursuit  a&i^ikft 
fugitives  therefore,  he  gave  orders  not  to  kiU,  faii(4!0 
bring  prisoners ;  and  these  he  sent  back  agam  alhv 
their  still  flying  fellow-countrymen,  to  assure  tljev 
that  all  might  retuin,  and  securely  occupy  ttw 
houses  and  till  their  lands,  as  before.     This  hadi  in 
considerable  amouut,  the  desired  effect.    Pattala  tlMI 
was  presently  observed  to  be  a  place  of  critical  iuH 
Ait.  1.  a.    portance  for  its  command  of  the  two  branches  of  dM 
vineioD     river,  and  of  a  country  abounding  with  valuable  pao^ 
NcKdnu.   |]yee;  fruitful  of  cattle,  especially  of  camels,  andt 
for  grain,  of  the  best  rice.     Works  were  therefisM 
put  forward  for  making  it  a  naval  station,  and  aa* 
curing  that  station  for  a  citadel*     Observing  farthaK 
that  much  of  the  neighbouring  country  was  unin- 
habited only  from  want  of  fresh  water,  though  spiwgi 
might  be  found  in  digging  to  a  moderate  depths iMe 
employed  parties  of  his  troops  in  that  service.  Alto- 
gether  this  southern  part  of  India  appears  to  haw 
been  less  civilized,  and  less  well  governed,  than  the 
northern,  which  had  been  already  subdued.    TAs 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Pattala,  through 
ignorance,  jealous  of  the   beneficent  works  goirig 

^^  On  the  first  mention  of  this  chief,  Arrian  calls  Mm  ^  Af 
HarraKwy  r^c  x^P^^  &px^^-  ^-  ^*  ^*  ^7*  0*  4.  Here  he  esH^^^iil 
Twy  HaTTaXiay  virap\ot.  lb.  s.  9.  Under  whom  he  was  &nuff 
is  not  said ;  nor  is  this  the  first  occasion  on  which  Arrian~givii 
the  title  of  vrapx^c  without  mention  of  a  superior.  TUs,  Jft 
indeed  the  whole  of  his  narratire,  marks  his  uncertainty  sMt 
the  political  state  of  India.  .,  «. 
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•&,  killed  some  ofthose  employed,  but  tverc  soon    sect. 
1  by  a  force  »ent  a^inst  them.  "' 

The  question  arose  now  by  which  of  the  brandies 
of  ihe  great  river,  which  here  diviiled,  the  fleet 
sfaoakl  proceed  to  the  ocean.  Alexander  resolved 
bimself  to  examine  both,  and  to  begin  by  the  western. 
For  escort  on  the  water  he  took  a  select  squadron  of 
the  vesseli  which  had  been  found  the  swiftest,  and 
he  put  eight  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse 
uttder  the  command  of  Leonnatus,  to  attend  hia 
motions,  marching  on  the  left  bank.  The  season  was 
adveises  being  that  of  the  stormy  monsoon,  blowing 
from  the  ocean;  and  pilots  failed;  those  Pattalians 
most  practised  in  na%'igation,  perhaps  informed  of 
prerious  severities,  and  therefore  less  confldiug  M 
pnHDises  of  protection,  not  being  found  among  those 
who  had  returned  to  their  homes.  Nevertheless  Alex- 
ander, not  probably  without  information  of  what 
might  be  expected,  yet  not  believing  it  in  its  full 
extent,  and  of  a  temper  indisposed  to  yield  to  any 
conquerable  obstacles,  persevered  in  his  purpose. 
The  first  day  of  the  voyage  passed  smoothly.  But, 
on  (be  second,  a  violent  adverse  wind  not  only  pre- 
vmted  progress,  but,  meeting  the  stream  which  fa- 
vored the  fleet's  course,  produced  so  troubled  n 
Mjface  that  the  vessels  labored  greatly:  some  were 
io  injured  by  collision  as  to  be  rendered  useless;  but 
the  crews  alt  reached  the  shore.  Parties  then  pur- 
suing still  the  fugitive  natives,  some  prisoners  skilled 
in  the  nver  navigation  were  taken,  and,  being  well 
treated,  were  found  highly  useful.  In  the  farther 
progress  of  the  fleet  the  water  widened  to  the  exteut 
of  sgtiie  miles,  and  here  another  storm  came  on ;  but, 
ttie  Indians  showing  a  bay  near,  capable  of  affording 
■heker,  damage  was  avoided.  ' 

VOL.  vni.  s 
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CHAP.        Already  here  the  river  was  affected  by  the  sii^lar 

L-  tides  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.     To  the  aatonidi- 

ment  of  the  Greeks,  accustomed  only  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Euxine  seas,  the  ebb  left  all  the  vessels 
aground;  and  then  again  to  their  surprise  the  fol- 
lowing Hood  set  them  afloat.'^      Information  was 

^*  Very  early,  in  the  course  of  this  work^  occasion  occurred  4» 
animadvert  upon  the  too  common  practice  of  critici;,  ingcniow 
as  well  as  learned,  but  who,  speculating  much,  have  seen  littJCj 
to  assume  judgment  on  matters  of  which  their  information  has 
been  very  deficient.  The  commentator  on  Nearchua  has  alio 
found  occasion  for  such  animadversion.  *  The  surprise  of  Ae 
'  Macedonians,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  tides/  he  dbiervci^ 
'  have  been  ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  who  thinks  it  incredible  tl|it 
'  Alexander  should  not  know  the  nature  of  tides  ;  as  he  moyt 
'  have  seen  the  Euripus  when  in  Bceotia,  and  must  have  known 
'  that  Aristotle  wrote  on  the  subject     Major  Hennell  has  tik^ 

*  rected  this  petulance,  by  showing  that  the  tide  in  the  Induiii 
.'  the  Bore,  which  operates  along  the  whole  coast, — runs  in  ^ 
'  Hoogly  river  seventy  miles  in  four  hours,  rises,  at  Calcutta 
'  five  feet  in  an  instant,  in  the  Megna  twelve  feet'  Vine,  on 
Nearch.  b.  2.  p.  I7I.  The  learned  commentator  might  hkrt 
added,  what  Voltaire,  with  modest  inquiry,  might  readily  hnie 
.learnt,  that  the  tides  on  the  coast  of  his  own  country,  at  of 
England  also,  especially  on  the  western  coasts,  are  so  modi 
greater  than  those  of  the  Euripus,  that  these  would  bardlj 
furnish  a  conception  of  what  was  to  be  expected.  Lord  Ljt^ 
telton,  in  his  History  of  Henry  the  Second,  has  wasted  labor  to 
refute  Voltaire's  at  least  equal  petulance,  in  contradicting  tte 
report  of  historians,  that  the  first  William  made  Nrw  fiwyft 
'  Les  historiens,'  he  says  in  his  essay  on  general  history,  'ne 

*  font  pas  attention  qu'il  faut  au  moins  vingt  ann^es  pour  qu*ipp 
'  nouveau  plan  d'arbres  deviennent  une  forct  propre  a  la  chuMi 
'  On  lui  fait  semcr  cette  foret  en  1080.  II  avoit  alors  soizaaft^ 
'  trois  ans.  Quelle  apparence,'  &c. — Those  who  know,  tjhp 
country  and  its  history  will  see  it  every  way  probable  tlu|ti 
when  William  subjected  his  new  forest  to  the  same  forest  laws 
and  govemment,  or  nearly  the  same,  which  he  found  already 
established  for  many  forests  in  his  acquired  kingdom,  it  wai 
already  prepared  by  nature  to  be  a  forest,  differing  little*  if 
anything,  in  general  character,  from  that  it  bears  at  this  day. 
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■ined  that  near  the  river's  mouth  was  an  island  sect. 
led  Killuto,  aiforiling  advautageous  harbours.  Two  — — - — 
It  vessels  were  dispatched  to  ascertain  the  circura- 
loes.  On  their  return,  their  commander's  report 
:onraging,  the  squadron  proceeded  thither:  and 
L^xander  himself,  eager  to  explore  the  great  ex- 
ue  before  him,  went  on,  with  some  chosen  vessels, 
icleagucs,  till  he  came  in  sight  of  another  island. 
t  he  had  neither  vessels  fit  to  proceed  far  on  the 
an,  nor  means  to  be  sure  of  his  course  beyond 
kt  of  land.  Returning  therefore  to  Killuta  he 
re  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  to  whom  the  oracle  of 
imon,  he  said,  had  directed  him  to  address  such 
rship.  On  the  following  day  however  he  ventured 
proceed  as  far  as  the  island  last  discovered,  and 
re  sacrificed  to  other  gods  with  other  ceremoniea; 
I  asserting  that  all  was  done  in  conformity  to  in- 
BTge  tracts  oak  is  ihe  weed  of  (he  soil,  coming  every  where 
loot  human  care,  and  protected  in  early  ^wtli  by  holly. 
Kill  more  aJvaniageousIy  by  hawthorn,  also  weeds  of  the 

eren  against  deer.  Intervening  large  tracts,  bearing  nothing 
beotb,  deny  equally  the  growth  of  indigenous  trees  and  ad* 
l^eoos  return  for  tillage.  That  these  tracts,  or  much  of 
B,  wore  tlien  wild,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  William 
rwaidi  made  Urge  additions  from  cultivated  private  estates, 
be«ii  given  to  general  knowledge  since  Lord  Lyttelton's 
r,  by  the  publication  of  Domesday  Book,  compiled  by 
tiam's  order.  Most  of  those  estates  were  granted  again  to 
viduals  in  presently  following  reigns,  and  mostly  hold,  to 
day,lbe  same  names  by  which  they  are  recorded  inDomesday 
Ic,  or  so  nearly  the  same  as  not  to  be  miEtakcn.  All  of  these, 
t  hardly  an  exception,  are  at  tfiis  day  still  so  woodeil,  among 
r  cultivated  fields,  as  to  be  perfect  for  all  the  purjHfses  of  a 
tt.'  The  very  ingenious  French  poet-historian- philosopher's 
talent  then,  contrasted  with  these  matttrs  of  fact,  can  be 
ter  only  for  ridicule- 
Ws,  wide  as  it  is  from  the  subject,  it  is  hoped  may  he  alloweil 

note,  for  its  tendency  to  warrant  observations  offered  in 
WT  notes,  and  perhaps  some  yet  to  come. 


{ 
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CHAP,  structions  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  Directing  hjs 
course  then  eastward  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Iiidn% 
and  finding  no  land  southward,  he  celebrated  amq;- 
nificent  sacrifice  ashipboard  to  the  god  NeptaQe^ 
The  carcasses  of  bulls,  slain  with  due  ceremomy, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Golden  cups  being  then 
filled  with  wine,  from  a  golden  flagon,  he  hjmfi^ 
after  pouring  libations  upon  the  waves,  threw  in  both 
cups  and  flagon. 

An  object  worthy  of  this  hazardous  expedition  in 
a  distant  corner,  so  separated  from  the  body  of  ,the 
empire,  where  most  important  matters  of  regulation 
necessarily  pressed  for  attention,  is  so  obscurely  and 
deficiently  indicated  by  ancient  writers  that  the  pomp 
with  which  its  success  was  celebrated,  and  the  pre- 
tension to  the  favor  of  divine  admonition  concemiiig 
it,  might  appear  even  ridiculous,  if  the  petitioD, 
which  Alexander  is  stated  to  have  addressed  to 
the  deity  on  the  occasion,  did  not  open  light  upon 
the  large  policy,  the  spring  of  all:  he  prayed  *  that 

*  the  fleet,  which  he  was  about  to  send  from  tjsie 

*  Indus,  by  the  ocean  and  the  Persian  gulf»  to  the 
^  Euphrates,  might  prosperously  make  the  voyage.' 
That  voyage,  for  vessels  wholly  unadapted  to  ocwi 
navigation,  and  seamen  wholly  unpractised  in  it, 
whether  indeed  ever  before  performed  beiiig  ap- 
parently unknown,  was  evidently,  enough  of  extn^ 
ordinary  hazard,  and  might  well  want  extraordinary 
encouragement  and  stimulation  for  those  to  be  qv- 
ployed  on  it.  .     , 

Arrian,  prosecuting  his  purpose  of  a  miliiaiy 
history  of  Alexander,  has  been  often  led,  as  here^.jtp 
notice  important  facts  beyond  that  particular  object; 
and  these,  in  the  part  with  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, have  attracted  the  just  attention  of  the  com- 
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mentator  on  the  iiiirrative  of  his  admiral  Ncarclius.  VineeDiM 

*  That  AiexaiidtT,'  says  that  diligent  inquirer,  '  had  us!'^1m  ' 
'  conceived  a  plan  of  the  commerce  which  was  after- 

*  ward  carried  on  from  Alexandria  in  Kgypt  to  the 

*  Indian  ocean,  I  think  capable  of  denionstriitiun  fay 
'  bis  conduct  after  his  arrival  at   Pattala.     In  his 

*  passage  down  the  Indus  he  had  evidently  marked 
'  that  river  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  empire.    He  4 

*  had  built  three  cities,  and  fortified  two  otlicrs  on 

*  this  line;  and  he  was  now  preparing  for  the  esta- 
'  blishmcnt  of  Pattala,  at  the  point  of  division  of  the 
'  river,  and  planning  other  posts  at  its  eastern  and 

*  western  mouths.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Pattala  he  had 
'  dispatched  light  troops  in  pui-suit  of  the  fugitive 
'  people,  who,  upon  promise  of  safety  and  protection, 
'  mostly  returned.     His  next   care  was  to  explore 

*  the  deserts,  to  find  water,  and  to  dig  wells.  Tliis 
'  is  evidence  rather  of  a  commercial  than  a  military 
'purpose;  for  so  all  who  have  travelled  the  deseils 

*  will  esteem  it,  and  such  was  Arrian's  opinion,  who 

*  ssys  it  was  to  render  the  country  habitable.' 

Reckoning  Pattala  then  the  advantageous  place 
for  the  great  emporium  proposed  for  the  east,  as 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  for  the  west,  he  enlarged  his  1 
plan  for  making  it  a  naval  arsenal,  and  resolved  to 
leave  a  part  of  his  fleet  there.  Informed  that  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Indus,  having  a  less  rapid 
cdrrent,  afforded  a  more  advantageous  communication 
with  the  ocean  than  the  western,  he  would  himself 
explore  it.  In  approaching  the  sea  his  pilots  pointed 
odt'an  extensive  lake,  with  a  convenient  harbour,  or 
landing-place,  and  good  communication  from  the 
river.  Leaving  there  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
force  which  had  attended  him,  with  all  his  smaller  - 
Tett^  he  proceeded  with  the  larger  only.    Reaching 
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CHAP,  the  ocean,  and  landing  on  its  shoret  he  emplpyed 
three  days  in  examining  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
then  returned  to  hi8  haven  in  the  lake.  Uavipg 
directed  there  whatever  his  purposes  appeared  jBauther 
to  require,  he  pursued  his  way  back  to  Fattala. 

He  was  now  satisfied  of  the  imprudence  of  under- 
taking in  that  season  of  the  adverse  monsoon,  with 
the  means  possessed  by  the  ancients,  and  vesids 
adapted  to  such  deficient  means,  the  navigiation  of 
the  Indian  ocean.  He  therefore  directed  the  eat 
lecting  of  four  months'  provisions  for  the  foroe  m^ 
tended  for  that  service.  Even  the  river  navigntioB 
had  been  found  in  that  season  hazardous.  Nevw* 
theless,  in  returning  to  his  main  army,  he  WMiiM 
share,  with  his  navigators,  the  peril  of  going  by  watm*. 
In  his  extensive  survey  of  the  shores,  and  as  far  ii 
time  and  circumstances  would  allow,  of  the  countiy, 
having  observed  its  wants,  and  the  opportuniliea  kit 
relieving  them,  he  sent  additional  parties  to  dig  weib 
in  various  places,  that  water,  that  indispenaaUe 
necessary,  of  which  his  vessels  could  not  carry  t 
supply  for  many  days,  might  abound  for  his  fleet  in 
passing. 

SECTION  ni. 

Arrangement  for  the  return  of  the  army  to  Persia,  andfiitm* 
ploring  the  means  for  navigation  between  India  and  the  Pi 
gulf.  DiJicuUies  of  the  proposed  march  ;  colony  settled 
the  coast.  Failure  of  ordered  preparation.  Sufferings  is 
traversing  the  desert* 

The  northern  countries,  which  now  separated  tfce 
recent  conquests  from  Persia  and  Media,  Alexaqder 
knew  from  having  traversed  them ;  the  southern  only 
by  report.  Before  he  detached  Craterus  by  the  kn^wn 
way,  he  had  large  assurance  that  the  other  was,  from 
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tutuni  circumstances,  of  <lifB('ulty,  for  the  march  of  sect. 

an  armj",  extraordinary,  of  a  numerous  amiy  insur- '■ 

mountablc.     Nor  were  these  circumstances  unknown  Art  L  6.-  * 
to  those  selected  for  the  expedition,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  exagg;erated  in  rejmrt   and  in  fancy. 
Several  armies,  which  had  attempted  to  cross  the 

wildemesit,  it  was  said,  had  wholly  perished  there,  ^^^ 

and,  even  of  the  commanders,  only  two  had  survived;  ^^H 

Serairamis,  queen  of  Assyria,  celebrated  in  earliest  ^^H 

profane  history,  and  the  great   Cyrus;  the  former  ^^^| 

reachiug  her  own  dominion  with  only  twenty  attend-  ^^^| 

■aCs,  the  latter  saving  only  seven.  Alexander  never-  ^^H 

theless  persevered  in  an  undertaking,  however  h»>  ^^^| 

unions,  indispensable  toward  the  completion  of  bis  ^^^| 

great  design  of  providing  advantageous  oommunica-  ^^^| 

tion  and  connexion,  for  the  body  of  his  empire,  with  ^^H 

the  highly  valuable  newly  acquired  eastern  provinces.  ^^^| 

WtChont  co-operation  and  occasional  suppoi't  from  ^^^| 

a  Und  force,  it  were  beyond  hope  for  a  tleet,  of  the  ^^^| 

nurient   construction,    and    with    only    the   ancient  ^^H 

means  for  navigation,  to  make  the  proposed  voyage  ^^^| 

■long  such  an  extent  of  unknotm    coast ;   mostly  ^^H 

desert,  and,  where  inhabited,  hostile.  So  however  "  ,■ 
his  liberality,  his  reputation  for  piety,  the  historian  tw* 
tars,  toward  the  gods,  his  pretensions  to  assurance 
of  divine  favor,  supported  by  his  extraordinary  and 
constant  successes,  but  especially  his  profuse  unspar- 
ingness  of  himself,  his  readiness  upon  all  occasions 
for  any  fatigue,  any  privation,  and  every  danger,  had 
gained  the  attachment  and  conBdence  of  those  under 
him,  that  no  unwillingness  appears  to    have   been 

BnaUy  shown,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  fleet,  to  ^^^M 

proceed  upon  the  expeditions  proposed  for  them;  in  ^^^| 

'  wlnefa  he  was  to  accompany  the  one,  with  promise  of  ^^^ 
all  powible  support  to  the  other. 
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It  ivaa,  according-  to  the  cominentator  on  Nearch) 
fountlii)"  his  calculation  on  comhitied  infonQ»tion 
from  Straho  and  Arrian,  early  in  September,  that  tie 
set  out  from  Pattala  with  his  land  force,  leaving  his 
fleet  to  await  there  the  season  for  navigation.  The 
first  requisite  toward  his  great  object  being  to 
facilitate  communication  by  the  ocean  betweeo  the 
river  Indus  and  the  Persian  gidf,  his  purpose  was  to 
march  the  nearest  to  the  coast  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  would  allow.  Always  then  ready  to 
take  the  business  of  most  fatigue  and  danger,  he 
committed  the  main  body  to  Hephtestion,  to  proceed 
by  the  less  forbidding  road,  higher  up  the  country, 
while,  with  a  chosen  division,  he  diverged  himself 
toward  the  barren  shore,  where  he  caused  wells  to  be 
dug,  and  other  provision  to  he  made  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fleet  when  it  might  pass. 

As  generally  in  India,  so  in  proceeding  now  west- 
ward, the  population  was  found  divided  into  com- 
munities unable  to  resist,  yet  unwilling  to  obey.  On 
the  army's  approach,  the  Arabites,  (called  so  by  the 
Greeks  from  their  river,  the  Arabis,)  quitting  their 
cultivated  lands,  had  fled  to  the  neighbouring  wilds. 
The  river  was  not  of  depth  to  make  the  pass^ 
difficult.  Beyond  it  was  a  desert;  of  extent  however 
not  requiring  much  more  than  one  night  for  the 
march  across  it,  so  as  to  reach,  soon  after  daybr«ak, 
the  cultivated  country  of  the  Orites.  The  disposition 
of  that  people  being  hostile,  insomuch  that  they  were 
prepared,  not  only  for  emigration,  should  it  be  need- 
ful, but  first  for  resistance,  Alexander  liastened  for- 
ward with  his  cavalry;  and,  attacking  those  found  in 
arms,  killed  many  and  made  many  prisoners.  En- 
camping iheu  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river  which 
crossed  the  way,  he  was  there  joined  by  Hephfestion, 
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and  the  tinited  annr  proceeded  to  Rambacia,  which 
Arrian,  thoufjh  describing  it  as  the  largest  town  of 
the  OnW  territory,  calls  nevertheless  a  village.  Ap- 
p«rem!y  it  was  wnfortified ;  but  the  advantages  of  its 
situation,  and  the  fruitfuiness  of  the  surrounding 
soil,  engaged  Alexander's  attention.  Not  on  the 
coast,  it  was  yet  so  near  that  a  fleet  might  have  easy 
communication  with  it;  and  being,  by  all  circunw 
stances,  says  the  historian,  singularly  promising  f« 
a  great  and  florishing  city,  he  resolved  to  establish 
a  colony  there,  and  took  measures  accordingly.  ' 

Beyond  the  Orite  country  was  Gadrosia,  a  pro* 
Tince  of  that  formerly  the  Persian,  now  his  owk 
empire,  where  his  Grecian  satrap,  Apollophanes,  com- 
manded. The  western  part  of  that  extensive  region, 
bordering  on  Carmania  and  Persia,  with  exception 
for  the  coast,  is  fruitful;  the  middle  an  immense 
sandy  wilderness:  the  people  of  the  eastern  part  thus, 
under  the  lax  rule  of  the  Persian  satraps,  had  been 
little  habituated  to  civil  restraint.  For  the  number 
of  important  offices  to  which,  among  his  extensive  and 
rapid  conquests,  Alexander  had  often,  in  necessary 
haste,  to  appoint,  that  selection  should  be  always  for- 
tunate would  not  be  to  be  expected  from  the  most 
penetrating  of  mankind,  even  if  also  the  most  expe- 
rienced. Apollophanes,  according  to  Arrian's  phrase,  '^^'"'^ 
had  done  nothing  of  what  had  been  commanded  him. 
The  eastern  Gadroses,  whether  through  his  failure, 
or  otherwise,  not  only  gave  a  friendly  reception  to 
numerous  fugitive  Orites,  but  concurred  with  them 
in  occupying  a  strait,  on  their  frontier,  with  the 
purpose  of  disputing  the  passage.  Infonnation  of 
this  reached  Alexander  at  Rambacia.  To  be  quick, 
ami  not  to  commit  to  others  what  he  could  do  him- 
self, seem  to  have  been  always  his  maxims  in  all  diffi- 
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CHAP,  culties.  He  gave  to  Hephaestion  the  oomparatiTely 
^^'  easy  office  of  superintending  the  projected  works 
there,  while  himself,  with  a  select  body,  proceeded 
against  the  united  Orites  and  Gadroses.  Nor  was 
his  presence  unavailing  toward  an  easy  suceett^ 
Assured  that  Alexander  in  person  was  come  to  Attack 
them,  and  that,  on  the  spot,  proposal  or  solicitation 
might  be  addressed  to  him,  the  united  people  deaeitad 
their  strong  post ;  and  shortly  the  chief  of  the  Orites 
arrived  at  his  camp,  surrendering  themselves^  *aiid 
offering  the  surrender  of  their  nation.  This  being 
precisely  what,  for  his  objects  at  his  new  colony,  he 
desired,  he  dismissed  them,  with  direction  to  inibnn 
their  people  '  that  all  who  would  go  home  should 
*  have  his  protection  for  person  and  property.' 

Returning  then,  he  constituted  Ramfaocia  the 
capital  of  a  surrounding  satrapy.  To  the  charge  and 
dignity  of  satrap  he  appointed  an  officer  named»  in 
our  copies  of  Arrian,  like  the  satrap  of  Gadrosia,  per- 
haps through  error  of  transcribers,  ApoUophanei^*' 
and  he  selected  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  to  rema!m 
there,  under  the  command  of  Leonnatus.  His 
earnestness  to  maintain  the  dominion  acquired  in 
these  eastern  parts,  to  use  the  advantages  it  offered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  empire,  and,  with  that 
view,  to  assure  the  safety  and  success  of  his  fleet  in 
exploring  the  coast,  are  among  numerous  other 
indications,  not  lightly  marked  in  the  amount  and  in 

**  The  circumstances  stated  by  Arrian  indicate  that  this 
Apollophanes  was  a  different  person  from  him  recently  men- 
tioned by  the  same  name  to  have  been  satrap  of  Gadrosia,  and 
it  seems  more  likely  that^  for  the  description  of  one  or  the  others 
transcribers  may  have  been  careless^  than  that  Arrian  would 
have  failed  to  add  some  such  distinction  as  that  of  the  father^s 
name^  usual  with  him  on  other  occasions^  had  the  names  of  t6e 
two  persons  been  the  same. 
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A0  w^ctioa  o(  troojK  for  the  station  of  Rambatia.    SECix 

Besiile  ft  large  hotly,  not   particularly  dcscribetl  by 1_ 

the  historian,  he  left  there  alt  the  Grecian  mercenary 
horse,  those  middJe-anned,  the  Agriaus,  whom  he 
had  distinguished  as  hiit  chosen  companions  in  dashing 
enterprises,  and  a  complete  division  of  bowmen.  The 
whole  WUK  directed  to  await  the  passing  of  the  naval 
anaameut,  and  meanwhile  to  support  the  satrap  in 
measures  for  its  relief  and  welfare. 

In  the  mavcli  froai  the  Indus,  thus  far,  rivers  had 
been  found  at  uo  very  great  intervals.  But,  in  the 
country  next  to  be  traversed,  in  the  way  to  Persia, 
tlie  inconveniences  of  a  very  extensive  sandy  wilder- 
ness were  to  be  encountered.  The  heat  of  the  air 
there  is  be^-ond  that  ordinary  in  other  the  most 
sultry  climates.  Myrrh-bearing  trees,  and  the 
nard  plant  in  great  abundance,  are  the  only  produce 
noticed.  Some  Pheniclans,  who  had  followed  the 
aimy  hi  this  perilous  march,  with  mercantile  views, 
loaded  their  cattle  with  these,  in  such  quantities,  that 
the  abundant  nard,  bruised  in  carrying,  perfumed  the 
air.  Alexander's  view  to  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce, and  his  earnestness  in  it,  are,  in  this  incidental 
information  from  tlie  historian,  clearly  and  strongly 
sliown ;  for  the  merchants  could  not  have  engaged  in 
sucb  an  undertaking  without,  beyond  his  permission, 
asmraucc  of  his  support.  In  this  wilderness  here 
and  there  only  a  very  scanty  population  was  Ibimd; 
food  and  water  were  everywhere  scarce;  and  the 
nearer  the  coast,  where  Alexander's  great  object  re- 
()uircd  his  course,  every  deficiency  and  every  incon- 
Tenieuce  greatest.  It  seems  indeed  indicated  that 
at)  were  greater  than  might  have  been,  had  his  satrap 
of  Gadrosia  executed,  ably  and  diligently,  the  duties 
expected  of  him. 
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Under  necessity  therefore  to  diverge  'inland  wilh 
_  his  main  body,  Alexander  detached  Thoas  son  of 
Mandrodorus,  with  a  small  division  of  horse,  to  ex- 
jdorc  the  country  toward  the  sea.  That  officer,  on 
rejoining,  reported,  that  he  found  inhabitants  oiily 
on  the  coast,  and  those  few  and  miserable;  living  ob 
fish,  in  huts  foimed  of  shells  and  fish-bones,  with 
water  in  very  small  quantity,  to  be  had  only  by 
digging  in  the  sand  near  the  shore,  and  all  brackish. 
As  the  army  proceeded,  difficulties  and  distresses 
increased.  Hills  of  accumulated  sand,  crossing  the 
way,  yielded  to  the  step  as  mud,  or,  says  the  historia]], 
rather  as  snow.  Progress  for  wheeled  caiTiages  soon 
became  impossible.  Horses  and  mules,  though  not 
drawing,  with  difficulty  got  forward,  and,  through 
fatigue  and  hunger  and  thirst,  many  perished.  The 
march,  regulated  necessarily  by  opportunity  forfiud- 
ing  water,  was  sometimes  very  long.  Night  wfts 
always  preferred  for  it ;  both  to  avoid  the  heat  of  thi 
sun,  singularly  scorching  in  that  country,  and 
obviate  as  far  as  might  be  the  misery  of  excess!*! 
thirst.  Food  also  was  scanty  and  bad.  The  summia 
of  palm-trees,  used  by  the  few  inhabitants  of  tU 
desert  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  were  resorted  to  by  ti 
troops,  when  the  rare  opportunity  offered.  But.'i 
the  urgency  for  hasty  progress,  and  of  course 
bodily  exertion,  increased,  the  strength  of  mai 
failed.  Carriages  then  being  necessarily  left  behia) 
and  cattle,  still  more  than  men,  fainting  t 
hunger  and  thirst,  relief  in  conveyance,  for  s 
wounded,  and  weak,  was  impossible.  In  necess 
care  for  all,  says  the  historian,  regard  for  indtvidid 
was  lost;  and,  through  the  urgency  for  every  on 
make  the  greatest  possible  speed,  the  disabled  ^ 
left  to  perish  unattended.      In  the  need  of  provisi<ri 
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'nA  WMToidable  laxity  of  order,  with  this  haste,  and    sect. 

unoDg  such  distresses,  numbers  of  horses  and  mules, |_ 

lean  as  they  were  and  exhausted,  were  killed  by  the 
soldiers  for  food.  On  inquiry  it  was  always  pretended 
that  they  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue:  and  though 
this,  in  many  cases,  was  disbelieved,  and  report  was 
made  to  Alexander  accordingly,  he  judged  it,  says 
again  the  historian,  better  to  seem  still  ignorant  of 
the  irregularity,  than  either  to  punish  that  for  which 
necessity  would  so  plead  excuse,  or,  as  knowing,  yet 
not  punishing,  to  appear  to  warrant  it. 

Many  days  these  distresses  had  been  suffered, 
when,  from  a  new  cause,  apprehension  of  worse  arose : 
the  guides  declared  they  could  no  longer  discern  the 
way ;  the  sand,  driven  by  the  wind,  having  obliterated 
etery  beaten  track,  and  the  country  furnishing  no 
landmark  j  not  a  tree,  nor  even  any  permanent  irre- 
gularity of  ground ;  while,  contrary  to  what  had  been 
experienced  in  the  outset,  when  the  scorching  ray 
bad  been  a  principal  grievance,  the  sky  was  become 
ao  constantly  clouded,  that  neither  sun  could  be  seen 
by  day  nor  star  by  night.  And  this  is  ascertained,  vine oo 
by  modem  observation,  to  occur  regularly  toward  the 
change  of  the  monsoon.  .Should  they  proceed,  in 
these  circumstances,  they  might  soon  become  tm- 
certain  even  in  what  direction  they  were  going. 
Alexander,  having  considered  all  information,  re- 
solved,  while  yet  the  direction  was  known,  to  seek 
ihe  sea.  Thus  far  his  anxious  desire  to  explore  the 
coast  had  yielded  to  the  urgency  for  conducting  his 
aruiy,  with  the  least  delay,  to  a  land  of  food  and 
water.  Now  the  surest,  if  not  the  shortest,  course  to 
that  object  concurred  with  the  other.  Probably  the 
guides,  knowing  yet  where  they  were,  knew  that  the 
sea  was  not  far  off.     Alexander  would  himself  lead 
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.CHAP,  the  party  for  the  search ;  though,  on  inquiriiig  for 
^^^'  horses,  only  five,  of  the  whole  army,  it  is  said,  were 
found  able  for  the  undertaking.  Fortunately  however, 
within  an  easy  distance,  he  was  gratified  with  a  view 
of  the  Indian  ocean.  Returning  then  with  the  best 
speed,  and  conducting  his  suffering  troops  to  the 
shore,  he  had  the  farther  good  fortune,  in  following 
its  direction,  to  find  ererywhere,  by  digging  in  die 
sand,  a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water;  an  mi- 
vantage  not  probably  unlooked  for,  as  not  only  cooi- 
men  on  a  sandy  shore,  but  having  been  recently  found 
by  the  detachment,  under  Thoas,  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  coast.  In  this  course,  after  some  days'  pro- 
gress, a  farther  advantage  occurred.  Objects  came 
in  view,  so  giving  character  to  the  face  of  the  countrf, 
that  the  guides  declared  they  could  now  safely  quit 
the  coast,  and  lead  the  more  direct  way  toward  that 
distinguished  as  the  fruitful  Gadrosia.  Soon  then  in 
advantageous  change  was  found.  Cultivation  came  in 
view,  and  presently  com  was  obtained  in  sufficient 
plenty.  > 

Aw.  L  0.  The  numerous  accounts,  Arrian  says,  in  his  day 
extant,  mostly  concurred  in  asserting  that  the  soj^ 
ferings  and  losses  of  the  army,  in  passing  the  Gadio- 
sian  desert,  were  greater  than  in  all  the  preceding 
years,  since  it  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Whether  the 
march  was  indeed  rashly  undertaken,  or  whatever 
amount  of  the  disaster  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  satrap  Apollophanes  to  provide  expected 
supplies,  that  the  king  should  escape  blame  from  die 
vulgar  tongue,  or  from  a  party  adverse  to  himself,  or 
to  his  ministers,  would  not  be  within  reasonable  ex- 
pectation. But  that,  in  the  distresses  of  that  march, 
Alexander  bore  his  share  admirably,  all  testimonies 
agree.     Early  in  its  course,  when  the  relief  of  car- 
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riages  -was  lost,  and  those  disabled  by  disease,  wounds, 
deficieacy  of  fuod,  or  its  badness,  or  by  excessive  - 
heat,  were,  in  the  m-gencyto  reach  the  station  where 
relief  might  be  obtained,  necessarily  left  behind,  pro- 
bably to  perish,    Alexander,   instead  of  riding,  as  An. 
usually,  with  his  cavalry,  dismounted,  and  walked  atg|*,j_ 
the  bead  of  his  infantry.     Throughout  the  march  a 
party  was  advanced  before  the  army  to  seek  water, 
attended  with  pioneers  to  dig  for  it  wliere  anything 
niight  aftord  a  promise  of  success ;  of  which  the  growth 
of  palm-trees  is  said  to  be  sure  indication.     In  one 
day's  march  of  extraordinary  length,  iu  the  course  of  An-,  i.  £ 
which,  uoder  a  scorching  sun,  no  water  had  been  '^' 
fuund,  and  all  were  suffering,  some  ofthe  light-armed 
discovered  a  very  small  pool  remaining  in  the  bed  of 
a  winter-torrent.     Proposing  from   this  to  make  «  . 
grateful  oiTeriug  to  their  king,  in  failure  of  another  I 
vessel,  they  carried  him  a  helmet  full.     Alexander  1 
takiug  the  helmet,  and  comnionding  the  IntentioD  of  | 
tbose  who  brought  it,  poured  the  water  on  the  ground*  T 
The  effect,  says  Arrian,  in  encouiagement  to  the  I 
troops,  was  as  if  evei'y  man  hud  been  refreshed  with* 
draught :  '  And  1  commend  Alexander,'  he  proceed^  *B 
*  for  this,  as  an  eminent  instance  of  forbearance,  and  | 
of  couduct  becoming  a  general.' 

Hiving  at  length  reached  that  distinguished  from 
the  desert  by  the  title  ofthe  fruitful  Gadrosia,  where 
his  army  would  be  presently  beyond  want,  his  fleet 
became  his  eare.  It  appears  probable  tliat  he  may 
have  had  information  of  its  departure  from  the  Indns 
before  the  appointed  time;  but  of  the  delays,  which 
in  the  sequel  we  shall  find  occurring,  intelligence  is 
not  so  likely  to  have  reached  him.  Anxious  therefore  i. 
for  its  welfare,  he  sent  a  (piautity  of  corn,  in  packages 
sealed  with  his  signet,  under  an  escort,  to  wait  its 


HBresr  or  gbkbce. 

datiiigniincd 


Orite 

»  dke  voetk  of  tlie  Persian  golf. 

'fi  iiiM-j  Adfe  the  ffonsMm  tat  the  escort 

consaaaeif  woxle  no  fleet  jet  mppemredt  or 

VBun,  ^     Himigrr  then  preningt  the  store 

irvniedi:  and,  nearlj  oil  being  nsod. 


-vaile  scH  311  ime^cnee  of  the  fleet  urriyed,  the 
*cji'*  r-^umeti  :3e  wnxj.  In  its  leport,  the  neeessitj 
rr  -a  srxaani  w  aude  so  evident  that  Alexander, 
^  iiswfiui.  fersa^e  the  irregularity, 
ai  !ie  mceeded,  he  fbond  fiuther  proof  of 
ArnuL  in  &s  connDonlr  concise  way^  sums  up 
m^  caas  &u  sacrap  of  that  extensive  province, 
sm  le  jdofaed  Am*  relief  for  his  fleet,  his  army, 
mBMi£.  Afufiophmes*  had  done  nothing  of  whst 
kai  biem  ctionnanded  him.  Failvre  to  provide  food 
air  ail  ««»  to  have  been  at  least  among  his  de* 
feeacaeaL  AlexandiMr  therefore,  taking  on  himsd^ 
«  TssaL  anv  odbe  for  the  duties  of  which  he  wis 
jKUunsk  rode  aroond  the  country  to  superintend  snd 
ewKHre  the  coilection  of  com  and  flour;  which  he 
vvamrm^i  to  TelephiKSs  of  his  band  of  companions, 
sni  Criftttwk  another  confidential  officer,  to  escort  to 
idKrr^ct  :nrts  cc  the  coast,  there  to  await  the  fleeA 
arrtv;fti.  Meanwhile  others  were  directed  to  procoie, 
mxB  the  northwani,  flour,  and  dates,  and  sheep^ 
which  should  t(4]ow. 

l^veedin^  then,  it  was,  according  to  Arrian  and 
Stnkx  about  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  departure  fmi 
the  Indttk  and«  acconding  to  Vincent's  careful  com- 
p::;:ition«  toward  the  end  of  October,  that  the  amj 
arrive\i  at  Rx^ra*  the  capital  of  Gadroeia,  situated  in 
a  pKWtiful  part  of  that  province  so  extensively  a  bar- 
ren wilJemc^     Here  Alexander  gave  his  wayworn 
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troops  the  rest  they  so  much  needed.  Apollophanes 
was  distnivsed  from  the  sati'apy,  and  Thoas,  whom  we  _ 
hate  seen  lately  successful  iu  a  critical  military  com- 
mand, was  appointed  to  it.  Probably  that  desen'ing 
officer  had  suffered  from  his  exertions  in  the  severe 
senrice  of  the  desert ;  for  he  died  presently  after.  The 
Gadrosiaii  government  inchiding  Arachosia,  for  ex- 
tent, together  with  its  critical  situation,  must  have 
been  a  very  important  trust.  It  was  committed  to 
■Sibyrtius,  who  previously  held  the  satrapy  of  the 
smaller  neighbouring  province  of  Carmania,  where 
TIepolemus  son  of  Pythophanes  succeeded  him.  It 
seems  to  have  been  at  Poora  that  a  large  supply  of 
horses  andcamels  arrived  from  the  northern  provinces, 
provided  by  the  diligence  of  Stasanor,  satrap  of  Aria 
and  Zarangia,  and  Phratap hemes,  satrap  of  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania,  to  repair  the  loss  of  troop-horses,  and 
bs^age-cattle,  which  had  been  foreseeen  as  hardly 
avoidable  in  crossing  the  desert. 

The  army  then  being  refreshed,  supplies  obtained, 
and  necessary  arrangements  settled,  the  march  wa« 
resumed  westward.  Some  progress  had  been  made,, 
when  intelligence  arrived  of  a  mutiny  in  the  anny  iiir 
India,  wherein  Philip,  commander-in-chief  there,  »  i 
mau  apparently  much  esteemed  by  Alexander,  had 
lost  his  lite;  with  the  satisfactory  addition  however,- 
that  it  had  been  completely  quelled  by  the  surviving 
officers,  supported  especially  by  the  Macedonians  of  < 
tbe  commander-in-chief's  body-guard,  and  that  the 
principal  mutineers,  mercenaries  of  various  nations, 
bad  been  put  to  death.  The  steady  and  animated 
loyajty  of  the  Macedonians,  \eft  in  that  distant  pro- 
vince, would  be  the  more  gratifying  to  Alexander OB' 
account  of  his  late  difference  with  all  the  Macedonians 
of  ilia-  army.     .Such  was  the  assurance  of  complete 
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CHAP,   order  restored  that  he  judged  it  suflScient  to  send  a 

'     written  commission  for  Eudemus,  apparently  a  Ma- 

cedonian«  and  the  Indian  prince  Taxiles,  jointly  to 

superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  dominion,  till 

he  might  appoint  another  satrap. 

The  province  he  was  now  approaching,  Carmania, 
bordering  eastward  on  Gadrosia,  westward  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  northward  on  proper  Persia,  was  to- 
ward the  coast  a  continuation  of  the  Gadrosian  sandy 
desert,  with  intervals  only  of  a  soil  somewhat,  and 
not  greatly,  better;  but  within  land  an  elevated 
country,  of  a  more  tempered  heat  of  atmosphere,  and 
eminently  fruitful.     The  people  were  in  mannen, 

stub-i.  16.  habits,  and  language  Persian.  Though  difficulty  in 
the  march  from  Poora  is  not  specified,  yet  Alexander 
seems  not  till  he  had  reached  Carmania  to  have 
reckoned  that  the  troubles  of  his  painful  march 
were  decidedly  over,  and  that  he  was  completely  re- 
turned to  the  body  of  that  rich  empire,  so  rapidly 
conquered,  whence,  separated  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains the  longest  in  the  world,  and  among  the  loftiest, 
and  by  a  desert  among  the  largest,  he  had  been  ab* 
sent  near  six  years.  In  Carmania  Craterus  was  to 
join  him  with  that  large  portion  of  the  ai*my  which, 
for  avoiding  the  desert,  had  been  directed  to  maidi 
through  Arachosia.  In  Carmania  Stasanor  came  to 
wait  upon  him  from  Aria,  and  Pharismanes,  deputed 
by  his  father  Phrataphemes,  from  Parthia;  appa^* 
rently  to  report  circumstances  of  the  important  go- 
vernments over  which  they  presided. 

In  the  rapidity  of  his  earlier  successes,  haying 
allowed  but  a  few  weeks  of  his  presence  in  any  one 
place  of  his  extensive  conquests,  for  the  establish^ 
ment  of  his  dominion,  it  cannot  be  wonderful  if,  on 
his  return  now,  he  did  not  find  the  negligence  of 
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his  satrap  of  Gadrosia  alone  a  cause  o(  dissatisfaction, 
but  rather  that,  in  such  an  absence  from  so  new  a  _ 
dominion,   so   extensive,  so  rich,  and  so  populous, 
great  troubles,  and  of  difficult  suppression,  had  not 
arisen.    Deficient  as  our  information  is  of  particulars, 
the  result  enough  shows  that  he  employed  able  mini- 
sters, and  that  his  own  judgment  in  selection  and 
direction  was  excellent.     Nevertheless  the  distance 
to  which  his  ambitious  and  roving  temper  had  led 
him,  hb  purpose  declared  to  carry  conquest  to  an  un*  - 
known  e:^tent  still  eastward,  his  frequent  serious  dao*  1 
^rs,  giving  occasion  sometimes  to  reports  even  that 
he  was  dead,  encouraged  those  left  in  command,  if 
inclination  at  all  prompted,  to  mah'ersation  in  office; 
some  only  for  private  lucre,  to  the  oppression  of  those 
under  them,  others  with  revolutionary  purposes.  Cra-  , 
terus  arriving,  according  to  orders,  with  the  lai^est  ^ 
portion  of  the  army,  and  all  the  elephants,  brought  ^ 
with  bim,  as  a  prisoner,  an  eminent  Pci'sian,  Or- 
■anes;  who,    among  the  people   between    northern 
India  and  Carmania,  had  been  exciting  revolt.     In  ' 
pursuance  of  commands  also  the  generals  Clcander, 
Sitalces,  and  Heracoii  arrived  from  Media  with  part 
of  the  forces,  formerly  under  Parmenio,  and,  since  1 
bis  death,  under  their  command.    The  names  indicate  ' 
Sitalces  to  have  been  a  Thracian;  the  two  others 
Greeks,  whether   of  Macedonia    or   the   republics. 
Accusation  had  been  preferred  against  all  for  op- 
pression and  peculation.     Alexander  ordered  their 
trials;  and,  evidence  from  the  army  itself  confirming  i 
that  of  the  people  of  the  countiy,  Cleandcr  and  .Si* 
talces  were  condemned  and  executed.     Heracon  was 
■cqaitted.     But  the  fame  of  Alexander's  severe  jus* 
lice,  confirming  former  assurances  of  his  anxiousnesa 
for  the  welfare  of  all  under  his  empire,  and  of  his 
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determined  impartiality  in  providing  for  it, 
-  couraged  the  Suslans  to  institute  accusation  againsf  ' 
Heracon.  Among  other  matters,  robbery  of  the 
treasury  of  one  of  their,  principal  temples  was  proved 
against  him,  and  he  then  suffered  death.  These  just 
severities,  the  historian  says,  were  highly  consolatory 
to  Alexander's  new  subjects,  and  powerfully  con- 
ciliated their  attachment.  The  manner  of  the  trials 
is  not  mentioned ;  but,  considering  Alexander's  recent 
**  concession,  or  rather  submission,  to  the  Macedonian 
part  of  his  army,  together  with  the  circumstance 
that,  in  these  accusations,  the  army  itself  concurred 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  no  dissatisfaction 
among  the  old  subjects  being  noticed,  it  seems  every 
way  probable  that,  as  in  the  trials  of  Philotas  and  the 
Lyncestian  Alexander,  all  was  conducted  according 
to  the  Macedonian  law. 

The  army  being  now  reassembled,  and  business, 
pressing  for  immediate  attention,  being  settled,  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  piety  toward  the  gods,  and  gra- 
tiBcation  for  the  troops,  followed.  A  magnificent 
thanksgiving  sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  Indian  vic- 
tories, and  for  the  preservation  of  the  king,  and  his 
surviving  companions  in  arms,  among  the  perils  of 
the  wilderness;  and  this  was  followed  by  gymnic 
exercises  and  theatrical  entertainments. 

Rewards  to  deserving  officers  at  the  same  time 
engaged  Alexander's  attention.  Among  these  Peu- 
cestas,  to  whom  he  reckoned  himself  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  when  he  rashly  leaped 
within  the  Mallian  fortification,  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. Hitherto  the  number  of  those  great 
officers  of  the  court,  entitled  body-guards,  had  been 
limited  to  seven.  This  number  being  full,  Peuces- 
tas,  now  added,  made  an  eighth. 
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Falsehoods,  affecting  the  character  of  eminent  men,    sect. 
if  they  have  obtained  any  extensive  credit,  may  be  ' 

objects  for  historical  notice,  not  only  in  justice  to 
those  men,  but  as  they  assist  to  mark  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  published  and  held 
credit.  Arrian  has  mentioned  the  report  of  some 
authors,  that  Alexander  traversed  Carmania,  lying 
in  a  vehicle  formed  of  two  of  his  ordinary  chariots, 
surrounded  by  his  favorite  companions,  with  music 
continually  playing,  while  the  troops  marched,  as  in 
a  procession  of  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  with  licentious 
merriment,  by  short  stages,  at  each  of  which  luxu- 
rious fare  was  provided  for  them.     Among  the  pro- 


mulgators of  that  report  we  find  Diodorus ;  and  it  i>iod.  l  17. 
was  too  inviting  for  the  taste  of  Curtius,  and  perhaps  cnn.  l  t. 
of  those  to  whom  principally  he  looked  for  readers,  ^  ^^' 
to  be  omitted  by  him.     On  the  contrary  Arrian,  Air.  1.  s. 
after  reporting  the  story,  says,  *  I  do  not  believe  it ;  ^ 
'  as  it  is  noticed  neither  by  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus, 

*  nor  by  Aristobulus  son  of  Aristobulus,  nor  by  any 

*  other  author  worthy  of  credit.     For  my  account  I 

*  have  followed  Aristobulus.' 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
y<^y^'^  ofNearchMs. 


SECTION  I. 


Aulharityfor  the  narrative  Dq/icitncy  cfrntatufor  Ike  under* 
taking.  Tkejleet  to  be  employed.  Tke  monsoon.  Appoimimad 
(f  officers.    Foreseen  difficuUies  of  tke  mndertakmg^ 


COAP.       Alexander  was  still  in  Carmania  when  he  hid 


the  satisfaction  to  receive  information  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  his  fleet,  from  the  Indus,  at  a  harbour  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  soon  after  to  see  his  admiral, 
Nearchus,  coming  to  report  to  him  the  circumataooes 
of  the  voyage. 

For  this  interesting,  and  singular,  yet  formerly 
neglected  portion  of  ancient  history,  neglected  tijgh 
parently  because  difficult  and  doubtful,  it  is  no  ordi- 
nary advantage,  for  the  writer  of  the  present  dxff 
to  have  it  before  him  elucidated  by  the  leaminj^ 
talent,  and  devoted  diligence  of  the  late  dean  of 
Westminster,  Vincent.  Of  his  commentary  on  the 
narrative,  derived,  through  Arrian,  from  that  of 
Nearchus  himself,  ^  as  of  a  gift  to  the  world,  free 
use  will  be  made ;  while  nevertheless  liberty  will  be 
taken  for  any  animadversion  which  the  duty  of  a 

>  We  have  Arrian's  express  testimony  to  this  in  his  hislorf 
of  Alexander:  "Oirwc  ^c  lirXtvtrdri  ahrf  ra  Slwo  tov  'lylov 
twi  rify  ^aXaffiray  rriv  flep^ur^v^  ical  to  ^6fjLa  tov  T«ypjpioc> 
iUq,  hyypn\\fia,  avVy  Ncapxy  iiroiuyoc  Arr.  de  exped.  Ales. 
1.  6.  c.  28. 
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writer  for  the  public  may  appear  to  require.  If 
thus  the  account,  here  following,  should,  in  some  _ 
places,  have  more  of  the  character  of  a  dissertation 
than  were  desirable  iu  the  flow  of  history,  it  will  be 
found,  it  is  hoped,  not  more  than  the  circunistances 
demand. 

To  begin  then  with  the  words  of  tlie  able  com- 
mentator:  '  The  voyage    of  Xearchus  is    the  tirsfc 

*  event  of  general  importance  to  mankind  in  the  hia* 

*  tory  of  navigation.  In  the  first  instance  it  opened 
'  a  communication  between  Europe  and  the  most  dis- 

'  tant  countries  of  Asia.     At  a  later  period  it  WM  ' 
'  the  origin  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  the  founda- 

*  tion  o(  the  greatest  commercial  system  ever  intro* 

*  duced  into  the  world,  and  consequently  the  primary 

*  cause  of  the  British  establishments  in  India.  Thq 
'  narrative  of  this  voyage  has  been  preserved  to  us 
'  by  Arrian,  whose  peculiar  felicity  it  has  been  to 
'  rise  in  estimation  in  proportion  to  the  attention 
'  bestowed  on  the  transactions  he  records.     As  our 

*  knowledge  of  India  has  increased,  the  accuracy  of  ' 

*  his  historical  researches  has  been  established;  andf 

*  *i  the  limits  of  geography  have  been  extended,  thq  i 

*  exactness  of  his  information  has  become  daily  more 

*  conspicuous,  and  the  purity  of  the  sources,  whenoa  I 

*  he  drew,  more  fully  established.''     At  this  day  w6 

*  Tbe  authenticity  of  that  narrative,  which  has  been  preserved 
to  tu  «s  Arrian' e,  is  proved,  I  think,  almost  superfluously  by 
hia  able  commentator ;  for  to  me  there  se^ ms  never  to  hav« 
ndated  reasonable  cause  to  question  it-  Yet  among  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  doubts  on  it  is  a  critic  to  whom  1 
have  found  occasion  formerly  to  acknowledge  no  inconsiderable 
obligation,  Dodwell;  of  whom  however  Vincent  says  that  be 
hai  been  apt  to  be  extreme  in  scepticism,  as  some  others  in  cre^ 
dalit}-;  an  assertion  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  controvert, 
though  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  has  formerly  occurred  to  me. 
But  I  think  scepticism  has  been  not  a  little  a  prevailing  pafiiiion 
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CHAP.  <  may  deem  lightly  of  a  voyage  which  required 
'  *  so  much  preparation  to  accomplish,  and  which  a 
'  single  sloop  would  now  perform  in  a  tenth  part  of 
^  the  time/  The  able  commentator  however  would 
be  aware,  as  will  also  the  reader,  that  the  great 
advantage  of  the  modem  navigator  is  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  powers  in  nature,  and  the  possession  of 
instruments  to  profit  from  them,  unknown  till  near 
two  thousand  years  afler  Alexander;  without  which 
hardly  could  the  voyage  be  rationally  undertaken  at 
all,  in  any  of  our  vessels  adapted  to  the  navigation 
of  the  ocean.  Vincent  accordingly  has  well  added, 
*  but  the  merit  of  the  attempt  is  to  be  estimated  by 
<  the  originality  of  the  conception;'  and,  it  may  be 
farther  added,  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  judgment  which  saw  it,  with 
all  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  not  absolutely  im- 
practicable, even  with  the  scanty  means  which  the 
age  affi^rded. 

For  the  fleet  to  be  employed,  a  small  portion 
only  was  wanted  of  that,  mostly  adapted  to  river 
navigation,  which  had  borne  a  large  division  of  the 
army,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  with  stores  for  all* 

among  critics ;  not  a  few  of  whom  may  be  found  arrogantly,  and 
for  the  matter  often  ignorantly^  (as  in  the  instance  of  Vcdtaire  en 
Newforest^  mentioned  in  a  former  note^  p.  258.)  and  altogedier 
mischievously^  controverting  ancient  authority.  For  the  voyage 
of  Nearchus^  three  accounts  of  it  having,  beyond  question,  beai 
published  by  persons  who  performed  it,  and  a  fourth,  in  the 
same  language,  by  Arrian,  abridging  that  of  Nearchus  himadC 
that  it  should,  with  any  imaginable  view,  in  any  imaginflW* 
age,  have  been  attempted  to  impose  on  the  world  a  spurious 
account,  pretending  it  to  be  Arrian's,  and  especially  one  so 
simple  and  concise  as  that  which  has  been  transmitted,  appein 
so  strikingly  improbable  that  the  attempt  to  disprove  ks 
authenticity  seems  to  me  hardly  more  mischievous  than  ex- 
travagant and  absurd. 
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clown  the  Indus,  and  wafted  elephants  from  shore  to  sect. 
shore.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  ancient  vessels,  dis-  ^' 
tinguished  by  the  names  of  long  ships  and  round 
ships,  we  have  observed  the  former,  though  utterly 
unfit  to  keep  the  sea,  alone  used  as  ships  of  war  j 
being  the  best  adapted  to  naval  action  with  ancient 
anus,  and  alone  capable  of  action  in  the  calms,  to 
which  the  Mediterranean  is  subject.  Experience  of 
a  more  stormy  atmosphere,  with  shores  varying  twice 
daily  with  the  tide,  and  in  some  parts  greatly,  led 
the  ruder  people  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  to  a  dif- 
ferent construction.  Thus  those  of  that  part  ofcJ- c^ 
Gaul  DOW  called  Brittany,  with  vessels  better  adapted  gjl  l  s. 
to  their  sea,  long  distressed  the  invader  of  their 
country,  the  great  Julius;  and  though  his  numerous 
fleet  would  combine  the  improvements  of  the  Car- 
thaginians with  those  of  the  Greeks,  yet  the  able  use 
of  a  fortunate  occurrence  of  very  calm  weather  seems 
alone  to  have  enabled  him  at  length  to  overcome 
them.  When  Alexander  proposed  his  expedition 
on  the  ocean,  his  naval  advisers  had  had  no  expe- 
rience of  the  kind;  and  even  the  Roman  navigators 
remained  so  attached  to  their  old  ways  that,  for  the 
commerce  between  the  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  the  trading  vessels,  to  avoid  the 
North  Foreland,  threaded  the  narrow  and  shallow 
channel  which  formerly  made  Thanet  an  island,  but 
now  remains  distinguishable  hardly  as  a  ditch. 

That  an  enemy  was  to  be  apprehended  on  the  seas, 
capable  of  contending  with  the  force  which  Alex- 
ander might  give  to  the  expedition,  seems  no  way 
probable;  but,  for  a  survey  of  the  coast,  perhaps  not 
less  than  for  battle,  the  long  ships  were,  with  the 
ancient  art  of  navigation,  best  adapted;  able  always 
to  hold  to  the  shore,    to  make  way  without  wind. 
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CHAP,  or,  if  not  over  violent,  even  against  it,  and  to  land 
^^'  without  the  intervention  of  boats.  For  a  voyage  of 
any  length  however  they  had  very  considerable  in- 
conveniences. To  so  many  hands  as  were  wanted 
for  giving  sufficient  impulse  with  oars  they  afibrded, 
as  Vincent  has  well  observed,  ^  neither  space  for 
*  motion  nor  convenience  for  rest ;  so  that  continuing 
^  on  board  at  night  was  always  a  calamity/  Beside 
the  proper  crews  therefore,  liable  to  great  fatigue 
with  rowing,  a  military  force  was  wanted  for  a  nightly 
camp  ashore;  and  thus  the  vessel  was  still  the  more 
encumbered. 

But  neither  of  the  number  of  the  vessels  employed 
has  clear  information  reached  us,  nor  of  the  quality, 
farther  than  that  they  were  all  of  the  galley  or  row- 
boat  kind.  In  the  fleet  on  the  river  were  some  of 
the  most  powerful  commonly  yet  used  in  battle  by 
the  Greeks,  the  triremes ;  and  some  of  the  second 
rank,  the  biremes.  Vincent  seems  clearly  right  in 
supposing  that  none  of  these  were  allotted  to  the 
fleet  for  discovery.  Even  the  penteconter,  or  vessel 
of  fifty  oars,  which  was,  to  the  Greek  fleets  of 
triremes,  as  our  frigates  to  line-of-battle  ships,  is 
not  mentioned,  but  only  the  triaconter,  or  vessel  of 
thirty  oars,  the  smallest  used  for  war,  as  our  sloops. 
And  this  vessel  seems  clearly  to  have  been  best 
suited  to  the  purpose.  The  seamen  would  know 
it  to  be  better  adapted  to  bear  a  rough  sea  than  the 
bireme,  or  any  of  the  vessels  which,  with  more  than 
one  tier  of  oars,  were  more  powerful  in  battle ;  and 
so  much  we  have  seen  proved  even  for  the  landsmen, 
in  the  voyage  on  the  river.  It  was  also  more  con* 
venient  than  even  the  penteconter,  for  frequent 
landing,  and  for  being  lodged  in  safety  on  a  beach, 
beyond  reach  of  waves  or  surf.     The  number  of 
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vessels  would  be  calculated  to  carry  the  Ibrce  requi-  sect. 
site  for  resisting,  or  deterring,  hostilities  to  be  ex- 
pected,  not  on  the  waves,  but  ashore.  Thirty-three 
triaconters  are  mentioned  as  of  the  river  Heet,  and 
Vincent  has  not  unreasonably  reckoned  all  to  have 
been  probably  assigned  to  the  expedition  on  the 
ocean.  Storeships  attended;  but  these>  for  power 
to  accompany  a  deet  of  rowboats,  being  necessarily 
also  rowboats,  their  room  for  stowage  would  be 
scanty.  It  is  indicated,  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, that  the  fleet  altogether  could  carry  water  for 
only  five  days,  and  food  for  ten. 

Of  that  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  Indian 
c»ceaD,  and  most  important  for  navigators,  the  regu- 
larity of  the  winds,  known  by  the  name  of  Monsoon, 
some  experience  had  been  acquired,  and  no  doubt 
much  information.  That  the  wind  blew  nearly  six 
months  of  the  year  regularly  from  the  north-east, 
and  sis  from  the  south-west,  would  probably  be 
ascertained.  Its  extent,  which  is  from  Madagascar 
to  Japan,  none  then  could  know ;  and  even  whether 
it  held  throughout  the  proposed  course  along  the 
coast  of  the  ocean,  complete  assurance  would  hardly 
be  gathered.  For  its  fluctuations,  ordinary  for  many 
days  about  the  seasons  of  change,  and  the  various 
disturbance  to  which  it  is  liable,  in  approaching  the 
coast,  from  mountains,  capes,  and  bays,  intercepting 
or  directing  its  course,  and,  in  nearer  approach,  the 
occasional  but  uncertain  prevalence  of  the  land  and 
ses  breezes,  which  alternate  every  twenty-four  hours, 
if  any  undertook  to  know,  yet  whom  to  trust  for 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  for  fidelity,  would 
be  difficult  to  judge;  and  then  to  find  interpreters 
able  to  explain  clearly  the  information  given  might 
be  a  second  and  not  leas  difficulty.     The  existing 


CHAP,  monsoon  was  adverse,  not  only  as  opposing  the  pro- 
posed  course,  but  as  enhancing  another  adverse  cir- 
cumstance,  of  which,  in  Alexander's  voyages  to  the 
ocean,  not   only  information  would  have  been  oh- 

K tained,  but  something  would  have  been  seen.     On 

j^H         the  shores  of  the  Indian  seas,  generally,  the  surf  is 

^^B         greater  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and 

^^H        this  inconvenient  agitation   of  the  water  would  be 

^^H        stimulated  by  the  wind  of  the  monsoon,  then  existing, 

^^r        blowing  from  the  sea;  abated  by  the  wind  of  the 

monsoon    to  come,   blowing  from  that    land   along 

which  was  to  be  the  course.      Accordingly  Alex- 

Arr.  iiid.     ander  ordered  that  the  Heet  should  wait  at  Pattala, 

'■  ^'         where  he  had  provided  great  advantages,  till  the 

promised  change  of  the  monsoon  were  completed. 

For  a  commander  of  the  proposed  expedition,  he 
had    difficulty.      Earnest    upon    the    enterprise,  he 
dreaded  its  failure,  not  only  for  the  disappointment 
of  his  great  purposes,  but  as  it  might  taraish  his 
already  acquired  glory,  and  deprive  him  of  the  ad- 
vantage, not  a  small  one,  of  his  reputation  for  never- 
failing  success.     Among  the  ancients,   Romans 
well  as  Greeks,  the  duties  of  the  land  and  sea  servi< 
as  we  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  wei 
not  allotted  to  different  establishments  of  officer^! 
a  general  commanded  the  fleet,  as  a  branch  oftl 
military  of  the  state,  and  the  captain  of  a  trireme  had 
commonly  his  equal  command  in  the  land  service; 
a  combination  of  military  and  naval  rank,  which  with 
all  its  far  greater  inconvenience  for  modern  naval  war, 
remarkably  enough  subsisted,  till  of  late  days,  in  the 
French  service.   For  the  importance  of  the  trust,  and 
the  glory  to  ensue  from  success  in  it,  Alexander  was 
desirous  of  committing  the  command-in-chief  to  one 
of  his  most  favorite  and  confidential  generals ;  for 
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tnucli,  though  not  avowed,  appears  enough  marked 
in  the  account  which  Arrian  seems  to  have  given  _ 
in  Nearchus's  own  words.      But,  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  a  nautical  skill  was  necessary  which  none 
of  those  generals  had   had  opportunity  to  acquire. 
For  directing  the  navigation  therefore  two  others 
had    been  principally  in  view;  Onesicritus  of  As* 
typalfea  in  the  inland  of  Cos,    and  Nearchus   son   i 
of  Andromenes,    bom   a  Cretan,   but    become,    by 
settling  in  Amphipolis,  a  Macedonian  subject.  Botk'j 
appear  to  have  been  bred  seamen  of  the  JEgeani  1 
though  Onesicritus  is  said,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  tO  j 
have  studied  in  the  school  of  the  celebrated  CynitS  ] 
philosopher  Diogenes.     The  view,  ordinary  among 
the  Greeks,  to  profit  from  military  service  in  Asia^  I 
seems  to  have  been  the  inducement  for  both  to  en*-  ' 
gsge  in  the  army,  for  the  invasion  of  that  invititij  < 
country;  and  Nearchus,  whether  for  previous  repu- 
tation, or  recommending  himself  in  the  course  of  the  i 
expedition,  had  been  chosen  to  command,  under  tht  1 
king  only,  the  immense  fleet  in  the  voyage  on  the  j 
rivers.     Onesicritus,    as  the   better  educated  man,  I 
probably  the  pleasanter  companion,  had  been  pre-.  ] 
ferred  to  command  the  vessel  in  which  the  king  hira*  ] 
self  sailed.     Nearchus,    with    talent,    activity,    and  I 
courage  not  to  be  doubted,  has  put  it  equally  be- 
jroad  doubt  that  he  had  much  vanity  and  self-im- 
portance, with  little  liberality.     His  own  account, 
imidiously  directed,  in  exalting  himself,  to  vilify  the 
Macedonian   generals,   may  alone  justify  their  un* 
n^ingness  to    undertake  a   highly  important    and 
DKBt  critical  command,  for  the  most  essential  busi- 
ness of  which,  the  direction  of  a  difficult  and  hazard- 
ons  navigation,  they  must  be  dependent  on  such  a 
man,  commanding  under  them.   All  declined  it,  and 
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CHAP,  hone  appear  so  to  have  lost  anything  of  Alexander's 
'  estimation  or  favor.  The  command-in-chief  then, 
according  still  to  his  own  account,  as  reported  by 
Arrian,  was  committed  to  Nearchus  alone;  but 
Strabo,  who  appears  to  have  compared  all  accounts 
in  his  time  extant,  mentions  Onesicritus  as  having 
had  a  joint  authority  with  him ;  though  whether  as 
equal,  a  mode  common  with  both  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, or  only  second,  is  not  clearly  said ;  but  even 
Arrian's  narrative,  in  the  sequel,  indicates  that  be 
had  a  share  in  the  command,  and  moreover  that  there 
was  a  third  in  the  commission,  a  Macedonian  of  dis- 
tinction, Archias  son  of  Anaxidotus  of  Pella.  This 
person  had  held  the  rank  of  trierarch  in  the  river 
voyage ;  probably  a  young  man,  and  little  a  seaman, 
but  willing,  for  the  honor  and  emolument,  to  share 
the  dangers  and  troubles  of  the  expedition.  In  ad- 
verting to  Alexander's  former  policy,  it  seems  every 
way  likely  that  a  Macedonian  would  be  joined  with 
the  islanders  in  such  a  trust.  Nearchus  Jiowever, 
with  all  his  haughty  pretensions,  having  the  sup- 
pleness and  art  to  gain  Archias,  appears  to  have  held 
effectually,  through  a  majority  in  the  triumviFatei 
what  his  own  account  has  claimed  for  him,  the  com- 
mand-in-chief. 

For  the  success  of  the  expedition  nothing  within 
Alexander's  large  means  had  been  omitted.  The 
fleet  was  not  only  fitted  well  but  splendidly ;  a  matter 
not  indifferent  toward  conciliating  and  encouraging 
the  many.  The  crews  were  mostly  practised  seamen, 
selected,  from  the  army,  among  recruits  from  the 
various  shores  of  the  ^gean  and  Propontis,  Cypnu, 
Phenicia,  and  Egypt;  and,  as  the  project  appears  to 
have  been  long  in  Alexander's  view,  likely  to  have 
been  engaged  for  the  purpose.  These  would  all  have 
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become,  in  some  degree,  practised  soldiers;  but,  with  ; 
s  view  to  probable  urgency,  a  chosen  body  for  land  _ 
service  was  also  put  aboard.  The  officers  appear  to 
have  been  mostly  such  as  Nearchus  approved,  inas- 
much as  he  has  given  them  gentTal  praise  for  zeal 
and  activity  in  preparation  for  the  voyage,  though 
for  nothing  farther.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  had 
more  talent  for  commanding  the  cheerful  obedience 
of  those  under  him,  necessary  to  his  own  credit  and 
interest,  than  disposition  either  to  agree  with  hig 
superiors  or  equals,  or  to  give  merited  praise  to  hi»"l 
inferiors,  when  he  no  longer  wanted  them.  Never*  j 
theless  readier,  as  on  some  occasions  he  has  show 
himself,  for  illiberal  slander,  than  just  commendation, 
yet  he  has  so  far  done  justice  to  his  king  as  to  ac- 
knowledge, not  only  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
deet  committed  to  him,  but  also  the  advantage  he 
derived  from  Alexander's  example  in  venturing  him- 
self among  the  first  to  enter  the  ocean,  by  each  branch 
of  the  Indus ;  and  he  has  added,  that  the  confidence, 
thus  excited,  was  strengthened  by  the  solemn  cere- 
monies of  thatiksgiving  and  prayer  to  the  gods,  per- 
formed on  the  occasion,  and  by  the  consideration  of 
Alexander's  never-failing  success  in  whatever  he  had 
undertaken;  which  Grecian  piety  was  ordinarily  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  the  favor  of  the  gods  toward 
the  successful  adventurer. 

Pilots  had  been  found  for  the  river,  as  far  as  the 
ocean,  and  perhaps  they  might  liave  been  found  for 
proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Malabar;  where  cir- 
cumstances certainly  afforded  great  invitation  for 
trade,  which  Vincent,  though  without  any  direct 
information  from  antiquity,  has  supposed  already 
florishing.  But  for  the  long  and  hazardous  course 
along  the  barren  and  ill-inhabited  coast,  repelling  for 
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CHAP,   the  merchant,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the 

' entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  no  man,  according  to 

the  narrative,  was  found  who  could  serve  as  a  pilot ; 
and,  probably  enough,  no  man  who  had  ever  made 
the  voyage. 

Nevertheless  there  appears  large  indication  that 
Nearchus  would  not  be  unattended  by  persons  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  land  along  the  coast  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  country  of  the  Arabites  and  Orites  ex- 
tended, whom  Alexander,  in  passing,  had  reduced 
to  obedience.  For  the  long  desert  shore  of  Gadrosity 
in  which  were  only  scattered  habitations  of  the  fish- 
eaters,  there  would  be  some  greater  difficulties,  but 
probably  also  some  advantages.  Gadrosia,  a  satrapy 
of  the  late  Persian  empire,  had  now  been  years  under 
Alexander's  dominion.  His  satrap  there  indeed  had 
not  duly  executed  orders;  but  this  deficiency,  on  hit 
own  arrival,  we  have  seen  him  active  to  repair.  Guides 
had  been  found  for  the  army's  way  across  the  desert; 
so  that,  though  reduced,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
season,  to  difficulty  for  the  course  in  the  sandy  plain* 
yet,  having  reached  the  coast,  and  followed  its  di* 
rection  for  some  days,  as  soon  as  they  could  perceive 
the  highlands,  they  again  knew  where  they  were. 
Means  then  hardly  would  be  wholly  wanting  for 
Alexandei-'s  power  to  extend  communication  to  most 
parts  of  the  shore,  and  his  will  clearly  would  not  fail 
to  provide  information  and  assistance  for  his  fleet  in 
its  progress. 
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SECTION  II. 


Puhliskeil  narrativet  afihe  vm/age  of  Nearchu*.     Remarkable 
omutiona  in  the  extant  narrative.     The  voyage  begun  during    ^ 
the  advertr  mon*oon  :  Helai/s  in  ihe  river :  earh/  and  long  delm/ 
ontkt  Mhore  ^  the  ocean.     Arrival  on  ike  coast  of  the  Orile 
eonmiry. 

The  account  of  the  navigation  on  the  rivers,  as  sect. 
far  us  Pattala,  and  down  the  two  channels  of  the  " 
Indus  to  the  ocean  and  back  again,  have  been  already 
given  from  Arrian's  history  of  Alexander,  drawn 
from  the  generals  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus.  But 
their  narratives  of  naval  measures  are  not  likely  to 
have  gone  farther  than  they  accompanied  the  fleet. 
Of  the  adventurous  following  voyage  on  the  ocean 
however  three  accounts  were  published  by  persona 
who  8er%'ed  on  itj  Nearchus,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Onesicritus,  either  his  associate  or  second  in 
command,  and  Androsthenes,  of  the  island  of  Tha- 
SOS,  become,  by  settling  in  Amphipol is,  like  Nearchus, 
a  Macedonian  subject.  He  had  held,  as  well  as  Ar> 
chias,  the  naval  rank  of  trierarch  on  the  rivers,'  anit 
now  probably  was  commander  of  one  of  the  vessels, 
or,  as  that  rank  might  rather  require,  of  a  division  of 
them.  All  these  works  have  perished:  of  the  last 
only  one  passage  remains  noticed  by  Strabo;  of  the 
second,  several  by  the  same  eminent  writer,  and  Pliny, 
and  others;  of  the  first,  Arrian  having  chosen  It  for 
his  guide,  the  essence  fortunately  has  been  pre- 
served, and  probably  all  that  was  valuable  in   it : 


)  This,  on  comparing  the  passages,  i 


This,  on  comparing  the  passages,  in  Arrian,  twice  mention- 
ing AiidroBtlienes,  appears  the  probably  just  descriptioa  of  tha 
writn  of  the  voyage. 

VOL.  vni.  tJ 
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CHAP,  unless  that,  as  a  singularity,  among  relics  from  the 
^^'  ancients,  a  seaman's  journal,  as  it  came  from  his 
hand,  might  have  been  an  interesting  curiosity.  The 
form  however  given  it  by  Arrian,  little  differing  fitim 
that  of  a  journal,  and  his  known  judgment  and  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  authority,  afford  every  likelihood 
that  in  using  generally  his  own,  yet  sometimeSt  Ap- 
parently, the  original  words,  he  has  given  everywhere 
fairly  the  original  sense,  omitting  nothing  importai^ 
and  even  abridging  little.  Strabo,  referring  hi^ 
quently  to  the  original  of  Nearchus  for  geographical 
information,  adds  to  Arrian's  account  in  regard  to 
one  important  matter,  confirms  it  in  others,  and  cm^ 
tradicts  it  in  none.  ^ 

The  accounts  then  of  those  two  eminent  writcn 
concurrently  show,  that  the  fleet  quitted  the  poittif 
Pattala,  and  proceeded  for  the  ocean,  in  a  mrat  vm- 
favorable  season,  near  two  months  before  the  ordi- 
nary time  of  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  for  which 
Alexander  had  directed  that  it  should  wait.  Arrmtti 
without  mentioning  any  cause  for  this,  b^int  his 
narrative  of  the  voyage  with  stating,  that,  in  r^ 
mission  of  the  etesian  winds,  his  phrase  for  the  mOn- 
soon,  the  fleet  set  out,  not  then  from  Pattala,  but  from 
a  port  unnamed,  hardly  so  little  as  a  hundred  milfel 
lower  down  the  river,  being  within  ten  or  twelve  mSci 
of  its  mouth ;  and  after  this  he  proceeds  to  add  theffr 
markable  circumstance,  that  Nearchus  had  previoiiafy 
solemnized  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and 
treated  the  armament  with  the  amusement  of  gyrnnk 
exercises.^     But  Strabo  has  mentioned,  what  is  not 


.  1 


*  "Oc  ^i  ra  kriiffUL  wrtvfiara  ixoiftiiBti — r6rt  ft>  Apfjoivro,  Arr. 
Ind.  c.  21.  In  prosecuting  the  account  he  shows  in  dear  trni^ 
that  the  itormy  and  adverse  monsoon,  blowing  from  the 
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found  in  Arrian,  that  Nearchus,  in  some  publication, 
staled  a  cause  for  his  measure,  which  necessity  oniy  _ 
could  justify.  The  Indians,  he  said,  desirous  of  throw- 
ing off  a  foreign  dominion,  and  resuming  courage 
aAer  the  king's  departure  with  the  army,  came  against 
him  in  arms.     But  here  also  the  place,  where  he  was 
so  attacked,   or  threatened,  is  unnamed;    and  this 
failnre,  in  both  the  accounts,  is  the  more  remarkable, 
M  the  name  of  every  the  most  insignificant  place 
touched  at  by  the  fleet  afterward,  and  of  some  whicli 
it  merely  passed,  are  stated  by  Arrian,  and  seveml  ' 
are  alio  noticed  by  Strabo.    As  far  as  ground  then  ii  | 
oflfered  for  conjecture,  when  it  is  considered  that  even 
the  mutiny  in  the  army,  which  produced  the  cata^ 
strophe  of  the  governor-general,  Philip,  shook  Alex- 
ander's Indian  dominion  but  for  a  moment,  it  seema 
utterly  unlikely  that  any  Indian  force  could  compel 
Nearchus  to  quit  Pattala,  fortified  as  it  was  by  Grecian  , 
art,  prepared  with  care  for  a  naval  station,  and  ptei 
tifutly  provided. 

Nor  is  this  important  failure  the  only  one  in  the  ' 
narrative  requiring  notice,  and  the  more  for  causes  ' 
which  will  appear  in  the  sequel.     The  naval  station    \ 
provided  by  Alexander  at  Killuta,  as  subsidiary  t« 
that  of  Pattala,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  rtver,  the 
eastern,  or  left,  appears  marked  by  its  distance  from 
the  ocean  for  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  ofiTered  and 
games  exhibited  by  Nearchus,  and  whence  the  fleet 
took  its  departure.    Yet  Vincent,  in  his  careful  com- 
parison of  ancientwith  modem  accounts,  has  expressed   ' 
a  doubt  whether  that  place  was  not  on  the  opposite 
bank.    Thns  altogether  we  are  without  any  informa- 
tioa  of  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  perhaps  more 
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CHAP,  than  a  hundred  niiles>  down  the  river,  from  Fattabi 
___L«  where  Arrian's  narrative,  derived  from  the  generals 
Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  leaves  it,  till  the  nioviBg.0^ 
the  fleet  from  the  station  within  ten  miles  of  tbe  bav 
against  the  ocean,  with  which  his  narrative,  followifiigi 
as  he  professes,  that  of  Nearchus,  b^ns.  Where  then 
the  hostilities  occurred,  as  reported  by  StrabOt  aeeiiu 
yet  more  doubtful;  and  where  even  was  the  plae^tff 
the  sacrifice  and  games,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  is  ftv 
from  clear;  yet  so  far  not  likely  to  have  been.Ahff 
same,  as  such  ceremonies  and  festivities  indicate  secwpi 
possession  and  leisure;  if  not  in  perfect  peace  with  aU 
around,  yet  at  least  such  as  might  have  some  assuraiioa 
within  good  fortifications  with  a  strong  garrison. 

The  time  of  the  departure  from  that  station  aeew 
well  ascertained,  by  Vincent,  to  have  been  about  IJw 
beginning  of  October,  and  a  month  or  six  weeks  aftfff 
Alexander's  departure  with  the  army  for  the  nuuicb 
across  the  desert.  But  then  occurs  farther  difficultyi 
The  first  progress  was  of  a  dilatoriness  not  accounke^ 
Arr.  ind.  for.  In  au  acknowledged  remission  of  the  adveixe 
wind,  with  opportunity  therefore  to  be  supposed,  w^ 
in  no  degree  denied,  to  profit  from  the  tide's  alt^^ 
nacy,  the  first  day's  course  was  of  only  about  six  milet; 
For  the  measure,  Vincent's  calculation,  the  result  ,i|f 
unsparing  pains,  amid  indeed  extraordinary  difficulty^ 
is  followed  here,  and  will  be  in  the  sequel.  Thefloet 
then  reaching  a  large  creek,  entered  it,  and  the  crewRi 
landing,  remained  ashore  two  days.  The  name  of  thft 
place,  though  that  of  the  more  important  previow; 
station  fails,  is  here  given,  Stoora ;  but  neither  of  ior 
habitants  is  anything  said,  nor  of  cause  for  the  staji 
nor  is  it  in  any  way  shown  on  which  side  of  the  rir^ 
Stoora  lay.  Circumstances  only  suggest  the  suppositioi^ 
that,  if  Killuta  was  the  place  whence  the  fleet  took 
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its  rfepartnre,  the  shelter  of  a  lee-shore,  and  the  ad-    sibct. 
imtage  of  a  sdiorter  course  by  that  shore  toward  the        ' 
pobc  to  be  turned  at  the  river^s  mouth,  would  com- 
Mnedly  invite  to  cross  the  river  at  the  earliest  op- 
pOTtunity. 

On  the  third  day  the  fleet  moved  again,  but  to 
advance  only  about  two  miles,  to  another  similar 
creek.    Here  again  the  name  of  the  place  is  given 
Gramana;  but  reason  still  for  the  smallness  of  the 
progress  fails,  though  the  station  is  acknowledged  to 
Iwve  been  disadvantageous,  as  affording  no  water 
iminjured  by  the  tide  from  the  ocean.   The  progrewi 
tlien  on  the  next  day  was  of  only  one  mile,  to  a  third 
inlet,  at  a  place  called  Corcatis.    All  theHc  inlets  are 
narked,  by  the  phrase  describing  them,  to  have  been 
canals,  partly  at  least  artificial;^  and  Vincent  seems 
jattly  to  have  supposed  them  such  as  are,  at  this  day, 
ttnmerous  among  the  flats  widely  spreading  frrmi  th«; 
banks  of  Indian  rivers.     Names  of  places  c#imm/>fil]r 
indkate  population,  and  such  works  more^iver  'uiAuitjj-, 
commerce  and  wealth ;  yet  no  people  zth  nutttiuifts^  , 
Mr  any  produce  of  the  places  but  wat^rr.     U'tiAt^Mn 
then,  after  Alexander's  protecting  pfe«#rfi/:«r  was  ¥fifJk- 
dimwn,  exaction  or  other  ill  treatm«rrit  itsiA  hi^ku  ^t- 
fisred  by  the  people  here,  or  aecountt  ff^mi  *A\tic$  ytu^A 
\mA  so  excited  apprehension  that,  lik^  th//«*  *4  t'Mjds^. 
on  the  first  approach  of  the  fl^e^  in^  ^^):  *^i  ^^^ 
fled,  must  be  left  for  such  tM^ifMnf^.  te  uja  «uwf  4#:»>4 
itself,  vrithout  farther  help  of  aci^n^c«it  u^rMj^-^.  u^f 
aArd  ground  for. 

The  progress  no«r  wa^  'lu  9Lt  ^';  4i^>Aff<-M^  */, 
Vincent's  careful  ec^npatifiir'js:;  »te  -y  -.m.--  /  ^y^^  **aM 
nlDes.     He  has  w^j^  t--^  'jy^/Mff^j*i  ^  *^^  #*mp4 
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CHAP,  may  have  sufficed  to  prevent  better  speed.  It- mint 
'  indeed  have  been  violent,  if  it  denied  oppoitunity'to 
use  the  ebbing  tide  for  progress,  under  protection  of 
a  lee-shore ;  yet,  though  on  several  following  oocastoM 
hindrance  from  violence  of  adverse  wind  is  mentiondl 
in  the  narrative,  it  is  wholly  unnoticed  here. 

On  the  seventh  day  however  the  wind,  as  the  e&c^ 
cumstances  related  show,  was  not  vi(4ent.  Early  W 
that  day  the  fleet  reached  the  bar  at  the  river's  moatli^ 
now  called  the  bar  of  Sindi;  a  feature  of  nature 
which,  though  liable  to  great  alterations,  is  yet  of  a 
kind  so  far  permanent  as  to  afford  some  sure  iMisI^ 
ance  for  geographical  calculation,  which  Vincent  has 
not  failed  to  use.  In  proceeding  toward  the  ocean* 
with  the  view  to  a  westerly  course  along  its  shorty  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  for  row-boats  to  hiAA  to 
the  western  side  of  the  river.  But  on  that  side^  it 
seems,  was  no  channel  across  the  bar.  This  howeveft 
though  a  great  hindrance  for  trade  westward,  witk 
vessels  deep  with  burthen,  and,  for  economy,  carrying 
few  hands,  was  little  for  Ncarchus,  whose  vmoIs 
were  floaty,  and  hands  numerous.  Any  natural  channel 
indeed,  the  course  crooked,  and  depth  varying,  add 
both  liable  to  alteration  from  every  storm,  might  htwe 
difficulties  and  obstructions,  hazardous  for  such  a 
^eet,  under  guidance  of  the  most  practised  pilot* 
Nearcbus  therefore,  using  the  opportunity  of  low 
water,  caused  a  strait  and  ev<m-bottomed  channelto 
be  dug  through  the  easily  moved  sand,  and  the  fleet 
passed  on  the  supervening  balanced  flood  without 
accident.  Wind  then  being  still  evidently  moderate, 
it  turned  the  western  headland,  and,  in  a  course- of 
nine  or  ten  miles,  i*eached  the  channel  between  the 
mainland  and  an  island,  whose  name,  written  by  the 
Greeks,  Crocala,  is  nearly  preserved  to  this  day  in 


ENTRANCE  OK  THE  OCEAN, 
that  ot'  a  bay  ol'  the  D[^o&ite  coa&t,  which  our  f«lloW' 
coiuiUyniaii  liobinsoD,  who  was  employed  to  survey  _ 
it,  proposiog  to  iadicate  the  oriental  proiiuiiciatiou 
as  nearly  as  might  be  nith  our  letters,  has  wriitcu 
Crotchey-bay. 

Here  first,  in  the  niirrative,  occurs  any  uotice  tliat 
the  country  passed,  and  so  oilea  Uuded  on,  was 
peopled.  Hostility  is  avowed  to  liave  been  appre- 
bended.  Mostly  barreu  toward  the  coast,  but  fruitful 
nithia,  this  was  the  territory  of  the  Arabees ;  a  pre- 
datory horde,  like  the  Beloocbes  or  I31oachees  who 
now  hold  it,  and  reduced  by  Alexander,  ill  [>assing, 
to  but  uncertain  order.  For  better  security  thei-e- 
fore  the  desert  island  was  preferred  for  the  repose, 
wanted  by  the  crews  after  their  labor,  and  they  staid 
through  the  uexi  day.  Proceeduig  on  the  day  fol- 
lowiug,  the  iieet  turned  the  headland  called  by  Arriaii 
Irus,  by  our  navigators  Cape  JSIuuze.  Here,  lirst, 
violence  of  wind  is  meutiouL'd.  Fortutiuiely  a  liiilc 
onward  a  haven  was  found,  most  commodious  for 
vessels  of  the  galley  kind,  protected  by  a  small  island 
against  the  assaults  of  the  adverse  monsoun.  The 
haven  was  called  Sangada,  the  island  then  Bibaeta, 
now,  by  our  navigators,  ChUney.  In  three  days  the 
fleet  had  yet  advanced  hardly  twenty  mJes  on  the 
ocean,  when  such  was  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
weather  that,  in  apprehension  of  necessary  delay, 
Nearchus  fortified  his  station ;  and  not  merely  in  the 
eoaimon  manner  of  a  wayfaring  camp,  but  strengthen* 
ing  the  outer  face  of  the  rampart  with  stone,  which 
the  neighbourhood  fortunately  afforded.  No  less  than 
twenty<four  days  the  fleet  was  detained  here  by  storms 
violent  and  toutinual.  Notwithstanding  the  mention 
of  apprehended  hostilities,  no  actual  communication 
with  inhabitants  of  the  country,  friendly  or  hostile. 
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CBAP.   k  noticed ;  nor  b  it  «ud  that  the  pkce  flffbrded  «^ 
'     thing  of  value  bat  an  abundance  of  shellfidir  wib 


perhapa  other  fish,^  and  water,  which  however  wai;idl 
brackish.  Yet  Nearchus,  in  honor  of  hit  aovereq^t 
the  harbour  itself  being  excellentt  named  the  pjaoe 
Alexander's  haven. 

No  doubt  as  soon  as  the  fleet,  having  cioaaed  the 
bar  of  Sindi,  was  fairly  on  the  ocean,  the  adverte 
wind  blowii^,  and  the  adverse  waves  rolling,  witliaut 
check  from  the  farthest  point  of  Africa,  would  aSeot 
rowboats  very  differently  from  what  had  been  ex- 
perienced within  the  river,  and  in  a  manner  they 
were  ill  calculated  to  bear.  Surely  the  pressure  mo^ 
have  been  severe  that  could  drive  the  admiral  from 
the  advantages  of  Pattala,  even  to  proceed  down  the 
river ;  and  it  must  have  been  actively  and  strongly 
maintained,  apparently  on  both  shores,  if  it  coidd 
compel  him  to  abandon  all  the  shelter  which  the 
river  afforded,  and  meet  certain  peril  from  adnme 
gales  on  the  ocean,  or  seek  safety  in  a  temponoy 
fort,  on  a  coast,  still  hostile,  and  affording  nothing 
but  fish  and  brackish  water.  The  learned  com- 
mentator,  in  his  report,  anxious  for  the  reputation  of 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  which  he  so  seal- 
ously  devoted  himself  to  illustrate,  has  imagined 
what  seems  to  deserve  notice  only  for  the  high  cha- 
racter of  its  proposer.  In  Strabo's  age,  he  observes, 
powerful  pirates,  such  as  in  modem  times  have  in- 
fested the  Indian  seas,  were  formidable  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar;  and,  supposing  that,  already  in  Alex- 
ander's age,  a  rich  commerce  was  carried  on  between 
that  coast  and  the  Indus,  piracy,  having  there  its 
object,  may  already  have  been  also  florishing.  Bot 
on  the  coast  eastward  of  the  Indus  evidently  there 

^  Mvec  ^aXatratoi, 


DBIMY  IN  THF  VOYAGE, 
noti  im  maritime  coinmerce ;  insonmch  tlixt  Vmcent    SE 

Kimseir  has  stated  it  as  doubtful  whether  a  single 

ship  had  ever  performed  the  voyage  which  Nearchus 
had  undcitaken.  Robbery  by  land,  such  as,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  histories  of  Alexander,  was  practised 
by  so  many  Asiatic  hordes,  required  little  prepara- 
tion and  little  expense;  but  piracy  much  of  both. 
No  cargo  that  the  fleet  under  Nearchus  could  carry, 
unless  it  were  gold,  the  plunder  of  injured  nations, 
cobIJ  be  an  object  for  piracy;  and  the  prospect  oi 
hard  blows  and  no  profit  will  not  allure  to  that  crime 
gainst  nations.  But  hostility  on  the  sea,  had  any 
ground  or  pretence  for  apprehension  of  it  existed, 
would  have  been  so  much  more  an  interesting  matter 
for  the  narrative  than  the  acknowledged  fear  of 
attack  by  land,  that  the  failure  of  mention  of  it  seems 
enough  to  prove  that  none  existed. 

When  Alexander,  on  moving  with  his  army  east- 
wtrd,  lefl  orders  with  his  admiral  Nearchus  to  await 
tlie  change  of  the  monsoon  for  moving,  it  could  not 
be  in  his  contemplation,  or  that  of  his  council,  ttiat, 
before  the  fleet  had  advanced  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  would  be  in  distress  for  pro- 
visions. Nevertheless,  considering  that  the  object  of 
his  perilous  and  painful  march  was  to  assist  his  fleet, 
and  consideriug  moreover  all  that  is  indicated  in 
Arrian's  accounts  of  the  march  and  of  the  voyage,  it 
may  seem  probable  that  a  supply  of  provisions,  fur- 
nished through  Alexander's  care,  though  not  ac- 
knowledged in  the  narrative  published  after  his  death, 
■wM  found  at  that  place  which,  with  the  purpose  of 
compliment  to  him,  while  living,  the  admiral  named 
Alexander's  haven. 

After  so  ioDg  a  stay  at  a  place  so  little  inviting,  a„.  i 
the  adverse  season  was  not  yet  ended,  when,  in  a  re-  *■  **■ 
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OBAP.  loissioB  of  the  gales,  the  fleet  moved;  but  proceeded 
'  odIjt  about  six  miles  to  a  desert  island  which,  with 
protection  against  winds  and  waves,  afforded  also  the 
comfort  of  sweet  water.  Here  however  only  one 
night  was  passed.  On  the  morrow  the  advance  pia 
of  near  twenty  miles,  and  in  the  evening  the  fleet 
reached  a  good  situation,  where  sweet  water  wab 
Yinc  on  found  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore.  These,  and 
aome  following  circumstances,  are  interesting  only  -m^ 
through  their  accordance  with  modem  accounts,  they 
evince  the  lurcuracy  of  the  narrative,  wherever  the 
private  interests  of  the  narrator  are  not  involved. 
On  the  following  day,  after  nearly  an  equal  progresi^ 
a  passage  between  two  rocks,  barely  leaving  room 
for  the  oars,  led  into  an  extensive  haven,  with  deep 
water,  and  shelter  against  all  winds.''  Here  however 
again  only  one  night  was  passed.  In  issuing  on  the 
morrow  by  the  same  outlet,  the  swell  was  such  that 
the  rocks  were  with  difficulty  cleared ;  but,  with  jiMt 
exertion,  damage  was  avoided.  In  proceeding  then 
choice  was  offered  of  a  channel,  sheltered  by  a  woody 
island,  but  so  narrow  that,  the  narrative  says,  it 
might  have  seemed  a  work  of  art.  Appeariog  how- 
ever sufficient  for  such  vessels,  it  was  preferred  to 
the  open  sea,  and  the  fleet  seems  to  have  rested  the 
night  within  it.  Moving  at  dawn,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Arabis  was  reached  early  in  the  day.  Here 
was  shelter  against  wind  and  waves,  but  no  fredi 

'  Vincent  asmunes  two  days  here ;  and  of  oourae  a  grt$Uf 
yet  unascertained  progress ,  not  without  some,  though  as  he  baa 
professed,  doubtful,  ground  in  the  narrative.  For  his  purpose 
of  measuring  both  the  time  and  the  space  of  the  course,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  state  precisely  his  best  conjecture  where  cer- 
tainty has  heea  unattainable.  For  a  merely  historical  acoeuot 
it  is  Ixtde  important. 


CHAttACTEII  OF  THE  COAST.  » 

water.     The  ^cet  therefore  proceeded  immediateiy    sect. 
two  mites  op  the  river;  and,  having  supplied  itself,  , 

returned,  in  the  nftemoon,  to  the  station  at  the 
tDOuth.  This  procedure  secmii  to  strengthen  the 
probability  that  Nearchus  had  the  assistance  of  per- 
sons aboard  with  liiiii,  acquainted,  if  not  with  the  sea, 
yet  with  the  shore,  at  least  as  far  as  this  river,  and 
who  could  inform  him  where  the  needful  supply,  de- 
nied at  the  river's  mouth,  could  be  so  obtained.  An 
abundance  of  shell  and  othcT  fish,  found  here,  af- 
forded farther  refreshment,  but  inhabitants  remain 
unmentioncd. 

Thus  far  the  country  of  the  Arabees,  and  with  it  An.  lad, 
(that  people  being  of  Indian  race  and  language  and  ^" 
manners)  India,  in  ancient  estimation,  extended.  On 
the  western  bank  of  the  Anibis  the  land  was  claimed 
by  the  Oritt-s,  who  were  not  ludians.  Their  country, 
as  appeared  in  Alexander's  march,  within  land  was 
^>od,  but  toward  the  shore,  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  modem  navigatoi's,  a  barren  sand ;  not  every- 
where absolutely  unproductive,  nor  wholly,  as  mo- 
dem accounts  show,  deuyiug  habitation,  but  having 
much  of  the  wilderness  character.  Along  this  coast 
the  fleet  having  proceeded  about  twelve  miles,  a  party 
was  sent  ashore  for  water;  but  good  anchorage  being 
found,  the  crews  passed  the  night  aboard. 

Moving  again  at  day-break,  the  progress  was  of 
hardly  twenty  miles,  when,  night  alreadyapproaching, 
such  a  surf  broke  on  the  shore  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  lie  at  anchor  again. ^  Uneasy  in  this 
situation,  though  the  weather  was  unpromising,  the 
course  was  rtsuracd  at  dawn.     Such  then  wjis  the 

•  I  completely  admit,  and  gratefully  accept,  Vincent's  intfr- 
pntMion  of  Aoiui'i  word  pvx«i  °^  PiX'V'  ^  ^^  *"'^-    ^^- 
'  n  of  tfaii  intei|>retatioii  will  be  noticed  hereafler. 
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dHWP.  sapervening  gale  that  two  long  ships,  and  one  of  die 
-  ^  '  kind  called  kercurus,  apparently  a  storeslup,  ^wers 
lost ;  nigh  enough  however  to  land,  for  the  crews 
to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  Nevertheless  the 
advance  made  was  of  twenty  miles,  but  to  reach  ^oly 
a  desert  shore,  where  still  a  surf  deterred  landiii^ 
About  midnight  therefore  the  fleet  moved  again,  aad^ 
after  proceeding  about  twelve  miles,  found  a  plaioe 
where  landing  was  safe,  and  the  vessels  might  ride  at 
anchor  safely  near  it.  So  the  rowers  now  wanted 
rest  that  Ncarchus  here  fortified  a  camp  for  secoiity 
against  hostility  apprehended  from  the  Orites. 


SECTION  III. 

Slotvnets  of  the  fleet's  progress.  Supply  to  the  fleet  Jrom  Urn 
army,  Inkabitanis  mentioned  to  have  been  seen:  pasfogf 
along  the  coast  of  the  Fish-eaters:  supply  obtained  byjiuih' 
less  violence :  town  deserted  on  the  fleet's  approach  :  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf:  arrival  at  Harmoza  in  Carmania. 

In  about  forty  days,  now,  from  Killuta,  or  from 
whatever  port  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  the  fleet 
took  its  departure  for  the  ocean,  the  progress,  ac- 
cording  to  Vincent's  reckoning,  on  a  careful  com- 
parison of  modem  accounts  with  ancient,  includifig 
the  delay  of  twenty-four  days  at  Alexander's  haven, 
had  been  of  only  eighty  miles.  Had  the  change  of 
the  monsoon  been  waited  for,  the  narrative  itself,  in 
its  sequel,  appears  enough  to  show,  that,  unless  cir- 
cumstances more  than  commonly  unfortunate  inter- 
vened, the  voyage  might  have  been  completed  in  two^ 
or  at  most  three  days.  In  no  calculation  therefore 
that  Alexander  or  his  council  could  have  reason  to 
make  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  carry 
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Stores  for  the  time  actually  employcti;  nor  probably  sect. 
cuukl  such  vessels,  even  including  tliaie  provided  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  carry 
them  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  time.  Hence 
arose  Alexander's  determination,  at  extreme  hazard 
for  himself  and  the  army  attending  him,  to  march 
near  the  coast,  instead  of  going  the  secure  way  by 
whkfa  he  sent  the  larger  division  under  Craterus; 
and  thus  his  foresight  and  indefatigable  diligence, 
stimulated  by  his  anxiety  for  the  success  of  his  naval 
expedition,  had  provided  that  on  this  desert  shore 
food  should  be  found.  Rambacia,  the  capital  of  the 
Oritc  country,  had,  according  to  Pliny,  a  seaport. 
It  does  not  follow  that  Pliny  supposed  the  town 
situated  on  the  haven;  as  there  has  been  frequent 
occasion  to  observe  that,  with  the  Greeks,  and  it 
appears  to  have  held  equally  with  the  Romans,  the 
seaport  of  a  town  was  any  with  which  it  could  com- 
mand ready  communieation,  either  by  water  or  land. 
Thus  Fineus  was  the  port  of  Athens,  Nauplia  of 
Ai^s,  Ostia  of  Rome;  the  latter,  though  con- 
siderably most  distant  from  its  port,  alone  having  a 
water-communication  with  it,  and  that  only  for  very 
small  vessels.  Rambacia,  as  Arrian  shows,  not  itself 
a  seaport,  was  however  not  far  from  the  coast.  It 
seems  probable  that,  among  advantages  of  its  situa- 
Bon,  which  recommended  it  to  Alexander,  may  have 
been  opportunity  for  water-carriage  to  its  port.  To 
saperintend  the  civil  government  of  Rambacia,  it 
will  be  remembered,  he  had  established  a  Grecian 
satrap,  Apoliophancs;  and,  to  ensure  the  obedience 
of  the  people,  and  thence  a  friendly  reception  for  his 
fleet,  when  it  might  pass,  he  had  le(i  a  chosen  mili- 
tary force,  under  one  of  his  most  approved  general^ 
Leonnatus. 
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AiMit^AL      Nevertheless,  after  bis  departure  with  tte  main 

iad.t^  hoAy  of  his  army,  the  Orites,  engaging  some  nci^hp 

boaring  people  in  their  cause,  revolted ;  and,  in  it 

ensuing  battle,  the  contest,  as  Diodorus  seems  M 

good  ground  to  have  reported,  was  severe ;  for  Apok 

lophanes  is  stated  by  Arrian  to  have  been  killed'  iii 

it.     Leonnatus  however  gained  a  complete  vietorfj 

with  slaughter  said  to  have  been  of  six  thousand;  0f 

the  Orites  and  their  allies,  among  whom  it  is  added 

were  all  their  chiefs.     Nor  does  this  appear  impro^ 

bable;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  eminently  required^ 

among  the  Asiatics,  for  the  chief  officers,  especially  hi 

adverse  fortune,  if  they  would  have  those  under  them 

fight,  to  set  the  example  of  desperate  valor;  and 

indeed,  under  the  misfortune  of  defeat,  they  appett 

to  have  been  oflen  in  no  less  danger  from  their  prinee 

and  their  people  t^an  from  the  enemy.     On  tht 

Macedonian  side  fifteen   only  of  the  cavalry  aM 

acknowledged  to  have  been  slain,  with  a  few,  uflff 

numbered,  of  the  infantry;  and,  considering  whiit 

troops  Leonnatus  commanded  against  those  wfaoie 

irregular  discipline  would  not  probably  be  better 

than  that  of  Asiatics  at  this  day,  and  allowing  for 

wounded,  the  account  may  not  be  very  extravagant. 

Through  this  important  success  Leonnatus  was 

enabled  to  give  the  attention  expected  from  him  to 

the  arrival  of  the  fleet  on  the  Orite  coast,  and  to  n^ 

lieve  its  immediate  needs.    There  seems  indeed  everf 

probability,  though  not  acknowledged  in  the  nartak 

tive,  that  it  was  a  place  appointed  for  the  purpose 

Nearchus  however  was  not  only  soon  freed  from  ap* 

prehension  of  an  enemy,  but  supplied  with  com  sirfl 

ficient  to  serve  the  armament  ten  days.     AlexandeA 

great  means,  and  his  earnestness  for  the  welfiu^  ci 

his  fleet,  being  considered  together  with  the  neces- 
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sary  construction  of  vessels  to  make  way  with  oara,  it    sect. 
seems  probable  that  thu  supply  was  limited  to  that  _ 


quantity  only  by  the  failure  of  stovvage  for  more 
means  however  being  in  view  for  furnishing  a  fresh 
supply  before  this  should  be  exhausted.  But  im- 
portant relief  a(  another  kind  is  acknowledged  in 
the  narrative.  Under  Alexander's  munificent  oncoii- 
ragenient,  and  through  his  popularity,  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  had  been  found  willing  to  risk  the 
future  difficulties  of  the  voyage,  in  relief  of  those 
already  disabled  in  body  by  its  hardships,  or  indis- 
posed in  mind,  for  rewards  in  prospect,  to  bear  a 
continuance  of  them.     All  such  therefore  were  now  ■ 

dismissed  from  the  sea-service,  to  follow  Leonnatus 
by  laud.  What  his  course  afterward  was  we  do  not 
learn.  Alexander  was  already  engaged  in  the  perils 
of  the  desert,  whether  to  sur^-ive  or  perish  among 
them  none  could  tell.  Possibly  report  of  them,  and 
probably  exaggerated,  might  promote  a  disposition, 
among  those  arrived  with  Leonnatus,  to  exchange 
service  with  any  desirous  of  relief  from  the  expe- 
rienced severities  of  the  sea-ser\*ice  at  the  hazard  of 
uncertain  troubles  and  dangers  by  land. 

The  shore,  wheie  Nearchus  chose  his  principal 
station,  seems  to  have  forbidden  the  common  practice 
of  hauling  the  vessels  on  it,  common  whether  for 
their  greater  safety  or  for  giving  the  crews  completer 
rest.  Yet  he  found  means  to  repair  damages;  pos- 
sibly at  what  Pliny  has  called  the  haven  of  Ram- 
bacia,  which  might  be  little  distant.  During  his  stay 
however  the  long-wished-for  advantage  of  the  change 
of  the  monsoon  took  place.  The  wind  hitherto  vine,  on 
bad  blown  constantly  from  the  south-west,  over  ^euthn*, 
the  ocean,  toward  the  land,  often  violent,  and  ge- 
nerally adverse  to  the  fleet's  course,  and  always  in- 
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CHAP,    creasing  the  surf  on  the  shore.     Now,  after  a  short 


LV. 


-period  of  fluctuation,  it  became  fixed  toward  the 
north-east.     Blowing  thus  from  the  land,  and  never 
with  violence,  it  stilled  the  surf,  and  generally  favored 
the  course;  which  was  farther  favored  by  a  current, 
observed  by  modem  navigators  in  that  sea,  aettii^ 
constantly  to  the  westward.     Whether  Nearehus  was 
fully  apprised   of  all   these  advantageous    circum- 
stances, may,  as  Vincent  has  remarked,  be  doubted, 
yet  probably  he  was  not  without  considerable  informa- 
tion about  them. 
fi^^         Toward  the  end  of  November  the  fleet  proceeded 
Arr.  ind.    again;  and,  with  the  improved  state  of  the  weather, 
and  favor  of  wind  and  current,  made,  on  the  fiitt 
day,  a  greater  progress  than  on  any  former  of  tike 
voyage ;  reaching  at  the  distance  of  more  than  thirty 
miles  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tonierus.     From  the 
Indus  thus  far,  though  the  coast  was  mostly  barren, 
so  that  modem  navigators  have  observed  little  pro- 
duced but  bmshwood,  and  here  and  there  a  few  palm- 
trees,  yet  the  inland  country  was  fmitful  and  well- 
inhabited.     Tlie  Arabees,  we  have  observed,  were 
reckoned  of  Indian  race :  the  Orites,  though  of  di& 
ferent  origin    and  language,    are   described    as   of 
Indian  manners;  implying  that  they  were  a  peo^e 
considerably  civilized,  cultivating  at  least  the  more 
necessary  of  the  arts  of  civil  life.     But  westward  of 
the  Orite  country  was  the  great  desert,  where  barren- 
ness extended  from  the  ocean  hundreds  of  miles 
inland.     Food,  and  raiment,  and  means  for  shelter, 
thus  denied  in  the  interior,  were  however  still  found 
on  the  coast,  such  as  might  maintain  some  unfor- 
tunate families,  whom  the  failure  of  security  elsewhere 
against  human  violence  had  driven  thither.     The 
coast  abounded  with  fish;  which  was  almost  their 


FIRST  SOTICE  OF  IXHABtTANTS. 
(Hriyfijodi  theirdwellings  were  stifling  huts,'  formed    sect. 
of  the  bones  and  skins  of  the  larger  fish ;  of  which  _ 
even  whale*  ai'e  mentioned  as  then  frequenting  that 
coast.   TTieir  clothing,  principally  wanted  for  defence 
i^iust  the  burning  sunbeam,  was  of  skins,  either  of 
beasts  or  fish.     From  their  dependence  on  fish  for 
food  came  the  name,  by  which  alone  they  arc  distin- 
guished, as  a  nation,    by  either   Greek    or    Latin ,: 
writers,  in  the  Greek  language  describing  thetr  dietr 
l-'ish-eaters.     In  these  circumstances,  to  become  bar- 
barians was  unavoidable.     They  are  represented,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  equally  as  in  the  account 
of  Alexander's  march,  like  the  wildest  of  those  found 
in  modem  times  on  any  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean;'  j 
and  Vincent's  diligent  inquiry  has   ted  him  to  tb«*j 
conclusion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  coast,  atn 
this  day,  In  way  of  life  and  manners  nearly  the  same,  , 
are  in  condition  rather  worse  than  those  described  bj-\ 
Nearchos  when  he  passed  it. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  though  apprehension^ 
of  hostilities  is  more  than  once  mentioned,  yet  of*l 
inhabitants  seen,  in  any  of  the  various  places  of  land'' 1 
ing,  notice  here  first  occurs.     If  in  other  parts  of  thft  4 
coast  the  people  had  lied,  here,  less  infomied  or  un- 
informed of  the  power  of  Grecian  weapons  and  dis- 
cipline, they  W£re  prepared  to  resist.     The  shore  was 
lined  with  men  anned  with  strong  spears  nine  feet 
long.     To  regard  any  rights  of  such  people,  even  to 
their  lives,  we  have  had  mueh  occasion  to  see,  was 
little  withinGrecian  rules,  either  of  the  law  of  nations;''! 
or  of  morality,  or  of  philosophy.     Nearchus,  withouft^ 

*  KoXw^ai  rriyjffiai.      '  Such  ore  the  cabins  (lescribcd  bjrjd 
'  Cookj  in  »  thousand  iimtances,  into  whicii  you  mu^t  eutor,  ^ 
•  csawUng,  and  when  entered  you  cannot  stand  upright.*    Vin. 
cent  on  Nearchus. 

VOL.  VUI.  X 
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CHAP,  any  endeavour  to  approach  them  in  peace,  made  his 
'_  fleet  advance  within  bowshot ;  and  then,  having  ob- 
served that  the  barbarians  had  no  missile  weapons,  he 
judiciously  formed  his  plan  of  attack.  Selecting, 
among  his  light-armed,  the  best  swimmers,  he  ordered 
them  to  swim  toward  the  shore ;  and  the  foremost,  as 
soon  as  they  could  reach  ground,  to  stand  in  the 
water  till  the  rest  arrived,  so  that  the  whole  might 
form  regularly  in  three  ranks.  Meanwhile,  from 
bows  and  engines  in  the  vessels,  he  plied  the  bar- 
barians with  arrows  and  stones ;  so  much  to  their 
astonishment  as  well  as  injury,  that,  when  the  swim- 
mers approached,  running  and  shouting,  they  pre- 
sently fled.  Many  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in 
flights  and  many  taken,  whence  opportunity  was 
gained  for  observing  their  persons.  In  the  accoimt 
of  these,  the  hairiness  of  their  bodies,  and  the  length 
and  strength  of  their  nails,  resembling  tigers'  claws^ 
and  doing  the  office,  not  only  of  butchers*  but  of 
carpenters'  tools,  perhaps  may  be  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. Their  weapons  may  have  been  truly  repre- 
sented as  resembling  those  found,  in  modem  voyages, 
among  islanders  secluded  from  the  civilized  world,  of 
wood  only,  with  the  point  hardened  by  fire. 
Arr.  ind.  This  sliorc  of  hostilc  savages  Nearchus  chose  for 
a  stay  of  five  days;  the  narrative  says,  to  repair 
damaged  vessels,  though  of  recent  storms,  or  other 
cause  of  injury,  no  mention  is  made.  But  infornuk 
tion  concerning  a  more  interesting  matter  also  wholly 
fails :  it  is  not  said  what  was  the  fate  of  the  numerous 
prisoners.  The  ordinary  object  of  the  Greeks  in 
making  prisoners  was  profit  in  the  slave-market.  If 
the  wretches  here  taken  were  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
slave-market  it  must  have  been  in  miserable  plight. 
The  fleet  moving  then  in  the  second  watch  of  the 
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night,  its  course  was  of  near  forty  miles,  to  a  conve-  Am  ind. 
nient  haven,  where  was  a  village,  named  Pasira,  and 
its  people,  Pasirees.  The  stay  there  was  only  for 
the  night's  rest,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  commu- 
nication with  the  people.  On  the  next  day  a  lofty 
precipitous  promontory,  with  a  surf  on  the  shore, 
made  difficulty  for  the  commanders,  and  labor  for 
the  rowers.  The  following  night,  on  account  of  the 
surf,  was  passed  at  anchor.  Men  were  however  sent 
adiore  for  water;  and  by  digging  in  the  sand  a 
sufficiency  was  obtained,  but  all  brackish.  On  the 
sncceeding  day  the  fleet  advanced  little  more  than 
twelve  miles;  but,  moving  again  at  dawn,  a  progress 
of  near  forty  had  been  already  made,  when  a  village 
seen  on  the  shore,  with  date-trees  about  it,  seems  to 
have  been  as  a  signal  for  landing. 

At  this  village,  named  Camina,  another  and  an 
important  novelty  occurs  in  the  narrative.  Thus  far 
communication  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  is  men- 
tioned only  on  occasion  of  the  bloodshed  of  a  few 
days  before;  here,  first,  hospitality  is  acknowledged; 
the  people  furnished  not  only  fish  but  sheep.  These, 
tbe  land  bearing  no  grass,  are  stated  to  have  been  fed 
on  fish ;  whence  their  flesh  was  fishy,  such  is  the  ex- 
pression, like  that  of  sea-birds.  Arrian,  as  if  un- 
himself  to  answer  for  this,  has  particularly 


itioned  that  it  was  so  affirmed  by  Nearchus.    Vin-  vine,  on 
always  diligent  in  inquiry,  has  found  modem  ^231. 
writers  asserting  that,  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  fish  "*  *^' 
bare  been  found  a  food  not  incapable  of  supporting 
cattle*     Yet,  as  in  Arrian's  account  of  Alexander's  01.54.1.3. 
march  it  is  mentioned  that,  among  other  provisions,  ^  ***"   '**' 
4ieep  were  forwarded  to  the  coast  for  the  fleet,  it 
may  seem  the  more  reasonable  conclusion,  that  the 
dieep,  furnished  by  the  fish-eaters  of  Camina,  were 

X  2 
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CHAP,    not  bred  among  them,  but,  however  unacknowledged- 
'      in  the  narrative,  had  been  sent  by  Alexander  from 
the  country  northward. 

Though  at  that  unnamed  village,  where  many  of 
the  natives  were  killed  in  battle,  and  many  made 
prisoners,  the  fleet  stayed  five  days,  yet  at  this  place, 
where  such  accommodation  was  found,  the  stay  was 
only  of  one  night.  The  next  progress  then  was  but 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles,  when  temptation  to  land 
again  occurred.  Fishing-boats  were  seen  on  the  shore, 
and  a  village  not  more  than  two  miles  from  it.  The 
com,  furnished  by  Leonnatus,  was  now  all  consumed. 
So  it  is  here  observed  in  the  narrative,  without  any 
notice  of  the  several  supplies  asserted,  in  the  accoui^ 
of  the  march,  to  have  been  afterward  sent  for  the 
fleet.  But  the  country,  near  the  coast,  had  b^un  a 
little  to  improve,  and  hope  was  entertained  that  some 
com  might  be  found.  The  inhabitants  however; 
whether  in  reasonable  fear,  or  otherwise,  had  all  fled, 
and  no  corn  was  discovered.  Some  goats,  left  wan- 
dering, being  caught,  made  a  meal  for  the  night,  and 
next  morning  the  fleet  proceeded. 

A  lofty  promontory,  supposed  that  called,  by  our 
navigators,  Posmee,  was  then  turned;  and,  after  a 
progress  of  about  twenty  miles,  the  fleet  entered  a 
commodious  haven,  where  was  a  village  of  fisher- 
men, called  Mosarna.  No  communication  with  inha- 
bitants, even  here,  is  acknowledged  in  the  narrative; 
yet  by  the  mention  of  an  important  incident  assurance 
is  afforded  that  there  must  have  been  communicatiofl 
with  them,  and  great  probability  that  the  fleet  was 
expected,  and  friendship  prepared  for  it.  A  prac- 
tised mariner,  a  native  of  the  inland  Gadrosia,  was 
found  at  this  village,  who  undertook,  as  a  pilot,  to 
conduct  the  fleet  the  remaining  length  of  the  coast 
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to  the  Persian  gulf.     Thus  it  appears  evident  that    se 

the  Mosamians,  though  of  the  race  of  fish-eaters, 

were  not,  hy  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  so 
excluded  from  communication  with  the  fruitful  Ga- 
drosia  as  those  of  the  coast  eastward.  The  indication 
indeed  is  sti-ong  tliat  here  was  a  port,  by  which  the 
fruitful  Gadrosia  commouly  communicated  with  the 
sea;  and  that  commerce  was  carried  on  along  the 
coast  westward,  though  eastward  only  by  laud.  In 
return  for  what  Gadrosia  wanted,  the  nard  and  myrrh 
of  the  Desert,  the  fame  of  which  appears  to  have 
induced  Phenician  traders  to  hazard  all  the  miseries  ch.54.1. a. 
and  dangers  of  the  march  of  the  army,  may  have  been 
valuable  articles  for  export  here.  A  concurrence  of 
tndicstions  moreover  seems  to  furnish  nearly  assurance 
that  Mosama  and  its  commerce  were  known  by  report 
to  Alexander  in  India,  and  that  the  information  ob- 
tained concerning  them  afibrded  both  instigation  and 
encouragement  to  direct  the  voyage  and  undertake 
the  march. 

A  pilot  being  acquired,  Ncarchus  henceforward, 
for  less  fatigue  to  his  rowers,  used  the  night  mostly 
for  progress;  which  before,  while  none  aboard  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  coast,  could  seldom  be  pru- 
dently ventured.     The  wind  also  now  favored,  and 
thus  the  first  run  from  Mosama  to  a  resting-place 
was  of  near  fifty  miles.     In  the  next,  the  improved  | 
character  of  the  country,  within  view,  tempted  to  put  ' 
ashore  at  little  more  than  half  that  distance.    About 
a  village  numerous  palm-trees  were  observed.     On 
landing  a  garden  was  found,  where  flowering  plants 
were  numerous;  and  the  narrative  distinguishes  the  , 
myrtle  as  fiorishing.     Chaplets  of  herbs  and  flowers,  ' 
originally  used  in  sultry  climates  perhaps  not  more 
for  omameat  than  relief,  were  a  favorite  luxury  of 
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CHAP,  the  Greeks  at  their  feasts;  and  the  gratification  of 
'  the  crews,  in  finding  here  the  myrtle  for  the  purpose, 
is  mentioned  as  if  it  were  that  of  meeting  a  friend 
long  unseen.  Here  moreover,  first,  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  cultivated  fruit-trees  were  found;  and, 
the  narrator  adds,  men  not  wholly  savage.  He  has 
also  given  the  name  of  the  place,  Bama;  but  what 
communication  was  had  with  the  inhabitants,  or 
whether  any,  is  not  said.  The  heat  of  the  day  only 
seems  to  have  been  passed  there. 

Whether  then  revenge  from  the  assembled  natives 
was  apprehended,  or  what  else  occasioned  so  hasty 
a  departure  from  a  place,  in  description,  more  than 
any  before,  inviting  to  stay,  the  fleet  proceeded  to 
a  station  where  the  crews  were  exposed  to  the  incoih 
venience  of  resting  aboard :  still  whether  fearing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  or  for  what  other  cause,  is 
not  said.  Moving  however  again  about  midnight, 
and  advancing  near  twenty-five  miles,  a  secure  haven 
was  found.  But  here  again  the  inhabitants  an 
described  as  of  uncultivated  character:  their  employ- 
ment fishing,  their  vessels  mere  canoes,  rowed,  not 
with  oars,  but,  what  seems  to  have  been  new  to  the 
Greeks,  with  paddles ;  so  that  to  describe  their  action 
in  rowing,  it  is  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  mai 
digging  the  ground.  No  communication  with  the 
people  thus  is  mentioned ;  nor  any  refreshment  ob* 
tained,  but  from  abundance  of  good  water;  whichi 
as  it  had  so  often  failed  in  the  course  of  the  voyage^ 
might  be  a  valuable  relief. 

Under  the  Gadrosian  pilot's  direction  the  fleet 
proceeded  again  by  night,  and  the  course  was  con* 
tinned  to  the  next  evening;  when,  after  a  progresi 
of  about  sixty  miles,  a  tremendous  surf  was  found 
breaking  on  the  shore     Anchors  therefore  were  cast, 
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and  Slipper  was  taken  aboard.     That  such  a  circum-    sect. 
stance  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  the  narrative,      ^^^ 
shows  the  character  of  navigation,  in  this  voyage,  to 
have  been  the  same  as  we  have  seen  it  commonly  for 
vessels  of  war  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon,  when  the  crews  of  fleets,  though  hastening  to  cilIsli-s. 
an  object,  were  landed  even  twice  in  a  day  for  meals,  of  thiiHiit. 
It  may  farther  deserve  observation  here,  that  the 
provision  which  supplied  strength  for  so  long  a  run, 
and  afforded  the  supper,  must  have  been  acquired  in 
some  way  not  acknowledged  in  the  narrative. 

After  refreshment  however  thus  taken,  and  en- 
suing repose,  the  fleet  had  proceeded  about  thirty 
miles,  when  an  object,  not  probably  before  seen  in 
the  voyage,  engaged  attention :  a  fortified  town,  small 
indeed,  but  situated  on  a  hill  advantageously  for 
defence.  On  nearer  approach  stubble  was  seen  in 
the  fields  around,  whence  it  was  conjectured  that 
com  would  be  in  store  at  the  place.  Thus  the 
cupidity  of  the  commander,  according  to  his  own 
account,  and  probably  also  that  of  the  crews,  difficult 
for  the  commander  wholly  to  restrain,  was  excited. 
He  thought  however,  he  says,  that  in  a  country  pro- 
ducing com  so  scantily  the  people  would  not  willingly 
part  with  their  store.  His  numbers,  he  supposed, 
with  Grecian  arms  and  Grecian  skill,  might,  by  open 
force,  compel  surrender,  but  not  without  inconvenient 
delay.  He  therefore  resolved  upon  fraud ;  and  this 
he  has  not  only  avowed,  but  boasted  of;  for  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  of  his  age  in  general,  though  the 
florishing  age  of  Grecian  philosophy,  it  appears  too 
evident  he  might  avow  it  without  fear  of  reproach. 
Imputation  therefore  perhaps  should  rest  less  upon  the 
individual  than  upon  the  morality  of  the  age  altogether; 
which  too  clearly  little  fostered  the  nobler  sentiment 
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CHAP,  of  Agcsilaus ;  who,  according  to  Xenophon,  reckoned 
'  that,  in  war,  to  deceive  those  who  refuse  you  their 
confidence  is  fair,  but  those  who  trust  you  infamous. 
For  war  with  this  people  however  Nearchus  had  not 
a  pretence;  unless  universal  hostility  for  Greeks 
against  barbarians  were  allowable.  It  was  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  deceiving  and  robbing  those  who 
trusted  him,  that  Nearchus  directed  the  course  of  his 
fleet  along  the  coast,  as  if  to  pass  the  place,  while 
he  landed  himself  with  a  small  party  from  a  single 
vessel. 

The  people,  who  hitherto,  from  within  their  walls, 
probably  not  without  apprehension,  had  been  ob- 
serving all,  seeing  only  six  men  approach,  went  out, 
and,  with  ready  hospitality,  presented,  in  badcets,' 
some  tunny-fish  dressed,  some  cakes,  which  seem  to 
have  been  partly  of  meal,  and  some  dates.  Nearchus, 
affecting  to  receive  the  gift  graciously,  told  them  by 
an  interpreter,  one  of  his  attendants,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  their  town;  and  they,  without 
suspicion,  assented.  He  must  then  have  managed 
very  artfully  to  amuse  the  principal  townsmen,  so  as 
~  to  be  enabled  to  abuse  their  confidence  in  the  manner 
which  he  has  proceeded  to  relate.  His  plan,  decided 
before  he  lefl  his  ship,  had  been  communicated  to 
Archias,  whom  it  appears  he  principally  trusted  in 
command  under  him.  On  a  signal  agreed  on,  Archias 
reversed  the  course  of  his  fleet,  landed  all  that  could 
be  spared  from  care  of  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and 
hastened  toward  the  town.  The  people,  seeing  such 
an  armed  body  approaching,  ran  for  their  weapons. 
Nearchus,  on  entering  the  town,  had  left  two  of  his 
escort  at  the  gate,  probably  very  narrow,  such  as  are 
seen  now  in  many  old  towns  of  the  continent,  not 
proposed  to  admit  carriages.    No  guard  of  the  towns- 
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men  however  appears  to  iiave  been  there.     With  the    sect. 

other  two,  who  were  bowmen,  he  and  his  interpreter |_ 

mounted  the  town-wall.  The  people  assembling 
underneath,  the  interpreter  engaged  their  attention 
by  a  proclamation,  which  he  concluded  with  telling 
them  that,  •  if  they  would  save  their  town  and  them- 
*  seU'es  they  must  furnish  grain  for  the  armament.' 
Answer  was  made  that  there  was  no  grain  in  the 
place.  Presently  then  numbers  were  preparing  to 
attack  the  intruders  in  their  lofty  station.  But, 
though  more  civilized  than  those  before  met  in  arms, 
they  were  still  of  the  fish-eater  nation,  and  seem,  like 
the  others,  to  have  been  without  missile  weapons. 
Some  bowshots  therefore  from  the  two  who  attended 
Nearchus,  perhaps  surprising,  sufficed  to  check  them. 
The  two  at  the  gate  meanwhile,  probably  in  full 
armour,  held  possession  of  it.  The  whole  force  from 
the  fleet  then  being  soon  near,  the  people,  in  com- 
plete Consternation,  declared  their  readiness  to  give 
all  their  grain,  if  they  might  otherwise  be  spared. 
Nearchus,  upon  this,  directed  Archias  to  take  pos- 
session oC  the  gates  and  the  wall  with  sutBcient 
numbers,  while  the  rest  were  employed  in  seeing 
to  the  surrender  of  grain,  wherever  to  be  discovered. 
Great  store  of  a  kind  of  meai  prepared  from  fire- 
dried  fish  was  found,  but  of  grain  little.  Without 
any  notice  of  millet,  or  any  other  seeds  commonly 
used  for  food  in  the  hot  climates,  wheat  and  barley 
are  mentioned;  the  barley  no  doubt  of  the  round- 
eared  kind,  which  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of 
big,  or  bear,  the  ordinary  barley  of  the  south  of 
Europe;  where  suraraer-heat  denies  the  growth  of 
the  6at-eared  sort,  which  we  in  preference  cultivate. 
The  people  here  were  so  far  civilized  as  to  dress 
their  fish:  all  formerly  met  with,  according  to  the 


LV. 
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CHAP.  iiarratiTe,  ate  it  i-aw.  On  fish  was  their  principal 
dependence  for  food;  bread  was  considered  only  as 
a  sauce  for  their  fish ;  a  desirable  delicacy,  but  not 
a  necessary.  Nevertheless  the  com,  which  Nearchus 
took,  was  what  he  supposed  would  serve  his  people 
till  they  might  reach  a  more  fruitful  country.  Pay 
ment  seems  to  have  been  no  more  in  his  contem 
plation,  than  in  that  of  any  of  the  predatory  high 
landers  whom  Alexander  in  his  course  had  chastised 
or  our  borderers  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  or  the  Mi 
quelets  on  the  verge  of  France  and  Spain,  when  they 
stole  their  neighbours'  cattle;  nor  is  there  any  other 
evidence  than  the  author's  silence,  that  the  loss  of 
com  was  the  only  injury  suffered.  The  name  of  the 
place,  thus  made  remarkable,  is  not  given ;  and  this 
failure  is  certainly  among  those,  in  the  narrative,  of 
a  kind  to  excite  suspicion. 

The  fleet  staid  here  no  longer  than  to  complete  its 
commander's  project  of  fraud :  its  course  appears  to 
have  been  resumed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
though  to  reach  no  advantageous  situation  for  the 
night.  In  the  evening  it  anchored  off  the  headland 
named  Bagia,  the  westem  point,  according  to  Vin- 
cent, of  that  now  called  Gutter  Bay.  About  mid- 
night  it  moved  again;  and,  wind  no  doubt  favoring, 
the  run  was  continued  to  the  extent  of  sixty  miles* 
A  good  harbour  was  then  found,  called  Talmona; 
good,  apparently,  as  affording  convenience  for  the 
crews  to  rest  ashore. 

A  progress  afterward  of  twenty-five  miles  brought 
the  fleet  to  a  town  named  Canasida.  If,  as  seems 
likely,  Nearchus  expected  corn  here,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. A  well  is  mentioned  to  have  been  found, 
artificially  formed.  Whether  this  might  indicate 
advancement  in  civil  arts  among  the  people  beyond 
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that  of  those  eastward,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  the  sect. 
numerous  wells,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  ' 
army's  march,  to  have  been  provided  for  the  fleet  by 
Alexander's  care,  seems  utterly  uncertain ;  no  result 
€f  that  care  appearing  to  have  been  acknowledged  by 
Nearchus,  with  a  single  exception  for  the  relief  he 
received  from  Leonnatus.  The  town  however  was 
found  deserted,  for  what  cause  is  not  said ;  and  the 
heads  of  palm-trees  were  the  only  food  obtained. 
Distress  therefore  ui^ing,  the  fleet  proceeded  through 
the  afternoon  and  all  the  following  night,  and  still, 
at  daybreak,  was  on  a  desert  shore.  Rest  however 
being  then  necessary,  anchors  were  dropped.  Here 
Nearchus  has  avowed  that  he  feared  to  let  the  crews 
quit  their  vessels;  such  being  the  dissatisfaction 
among  them  that,  rather  than  return  aboard,  he 
i^prehended  they  might  endeavour  to  join  the  army 
1^  land.  Among  the  many  very  remarkable  omissions 
in  the  narrative,  the  failure  to  acknowledge  any  in- 
formation obtained  of  what  must  liave  so  excited  the 
attention  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  coast  as  Alex- 
ander's march  along  it,  and  according  to  Vincent's 
probable  supposition,  through  Canasida,^^  is  not  the 
least  striking.  As  soon  as,  turning  inland,  he  had  ^^u J; 
reached  a  fruitful  country,  not  there  so  distant  from 
the  sea  as  farther  eastward,  he  had  hastened,  it  will 
be  remembered,  unsparing  of  his  own  labor,  to  collect 
uid  forward  provisions,  under  escorts  commanded  by 
confidential  officers,  to  two  different  parts  of  the  coast, 
to  await  the  fleet's  passing.  However  then  acknow- 
ledgment may  have  failed  in  Arrian's  narrative  from 
Nearchus,  yet  on  comparing  with  it  what  he  has 
given  from  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  it  seems  utterly 

>o  Vincent's  map  carries  the  march  through  Canasida. 
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CHAP,  imprabable  that  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  even 
'  should  they  have  missed  the  supplies,  were  without 
intelligence  of  the  army:  the  admiral,  we  have 
recently  seen,  had  an  interpreter,  whom  he  esteemed 
worthy  of  confidence:  and  it  is  unlikely  that  such 
intelligence  could  be  wholly  concealed  from  the  crews. 
Thus  neither  the  project  imputed  to  the  seamen  will 
appear  so  extravagant,  nor  the  fears  of  the  admiral 
so  without  reasonable  ground,  as  the  narrative  of  the 
voyage,  unassisted  by  that  of  the  march,  leaves  them 
to  be  supposed. 

But,  among  indications  here,  as  sometimes  before^ 
produced  by  the  narrator's  care  to  earn  credit  for 
accuracy  in  whatever  related  to  the  seaman's  busi- 
ness, it  is  shown  that  not  only  information,  but  sup- 
plies, unowned,  must  have  been  received.  Here  first 
the  crews  are  said  to  have  been  starving,  and  ^his 
after  great  fatigue ;  yet  they  were  able  to  persevere 
in  a  run  of  near  fifly  miles  to  a  place  called  Canate. 
There  artificial  watercourses  were  found,  clearly  indi- 
cating population  and  cultivation ;  yet  neither  supply 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  obtained,  nor  people 
seen.  Nevertheless  the  strength  of  the  crews  did 
not  fail ;  for,  after  no  unusual  time  stated  to  have 
been  allowed  for  repose^  the  progress  was  again  of 
fifty  miles.  It  seems  to  have  been  through  this 
speed  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  small  villages, 
of  a  district  on  the  coast  not  wholly  unproductive, 
called  Troisi,  were  so  far  taken  by  surprise  that, 
though  all  fled,  they  left  behind  them  not  only  some 
corn  and  dates,  which  were  seized,  but  also  seven 
camels.  The  flesh  of  that  animal  is  said  to  be 
neither  an  unwholesome  nor  an  ungrateful  food.  Ac- 
cordingly all  were  devoured.  The  prize  would  be 
valuable  for  the  fleet,  if,  against  Alexander's  inten- 
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tion,  food  could  be  had  for  it  only  by  violence;  but 
ihe  loss  of  seven  camels  must  have  been  severe  upon  _ 
villagers  on  such  a  eoast. 

The  crews,  thus  however  recruited,  were  allowed 
only  short  rest,  the  fleet  moving  again  at  daybreak. 
At  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  it  reached  Daga- 
sira,  a  place  frequented  by  herdsmen;  sure  indication 
that,  though  still  within  the  line  of  coast  called  that 
of  the  fish-eaters,  the  change  toward  a  more  pro- 
ductive country  was  already  considerable.  But  herds- 
ineD  could  roadily  move  their  all  beyond  the  reach 
of  rapacious  hands,  whose  approach  by  sea  might  be 
seen  afar.  Accordingly  nothing  x'aluable  appears  to 
have  been  found  there. 

After  rest  therefore  during  the  midday  heat  only, 
progress  was  resumed  toward  evening,  and  prosecuted 
through  the  night  and  all  the  following  day.  The 
wind  apparently  favored,  so  that,  for  a  course  of  near 
a  hundred  and  Bfty  miles,  the  labor  would  not  be 
severe.  With  this  fortunate  speed  the  boundary  of 
that  called  the  fish-eaters'  coast  was  passed,  and  hope 
was  entertained  of  immediately  finding  the  relief 
which  accounts  of  the  adjoining  country,  Carmania, 
promised.  The  surf  however  being  such  as  to  deter  a 
landing,  the  repose,  now  necessary  for  the  crews,  was  '■ 
only  such  as  they  could  take  in  the  vessels  at  anchor. 

The  general  direction  of  the  shore  of  the  ocean  c 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or  near  it,  thus  far, 
modem  observation  confirming  the  account  of  Near-  y 
chus,  is  remarkably  direct,  east  and  west,  with  only  p. 
occasional   indentures   and  projections  of  bays  and 
promontories,  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
line  of  above  six  hundred  miles.     Hereabout,  still 
coinciding  with  modern  observation,  Nearchus  says 
the  course,  guided  still  by  the  coast,  was  turned  to 
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CHAP,  the  north-west.  Soon  then  the  fleet  reached  Badis, 
'  a  cultivated  district  of  Carmania,  producing  corn 
and  good  wine,  and  all  the  ordinary  fruits  of  Greece 
abundantly,  except  olives.  And  yet  no  mention  is 
made  of  supply  obtained,  or  of  any  inhabitants  seen, 
in  this  plentiful  district  of  a  province,  not  only  for 
years  past  governed  by  Alexander's  officers,  but  in 
which  he  had  himself  been  now  some  weeks  with 
his  army.  • 

Important  assistance  of  another  kind,  acquired  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  probably  at  Badis,  is  how- 
ever indicated.  The  Gadrosian  pilot  had  undertaken 
no  more  than  to  conduct  the  fleet  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Now  other  persons  were  aboard,  more  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  land  and  sea  in  those  parts. 
After  a  run  of  fifty  miles  from  Badis,  for  which  re- 
freshment obtained  there  must  have  prepared  the 
crews,  a  lofty  promontory  came  in  view,  afar  off; 
which,  says  the  narrative,  persons  familiar  with  those 
parts  declared  to  be  a  projection  from  the  Arabian 
shore^  marking  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  emi- 
nent for  the  trade  which  supplied  the  great  cities  of 
Assyria  with  perfumes  and  spices.  Cinnamon  alone 
is  distinguished  by  name ;  probably  furnished  from 
southern  Arabia,  till,  through  Alexander's  measures, 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  Arabian  traders  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  produces  that  ever  since  the  most  in  estima- 
Vincent  on  tion.  The  name  of  the  promontory,  with  Arrian 
Ncarcbus,  ^^]^Q^r^^  ^Jth  Strabo  Makai,  is  now,  with  our  navi- 
gators, Mussendon. 

Here  difference  of  opinion  arose,  among  the  prin- 
cipal  officers,  concerning  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
On  the  Carmanian  side  the  shore  receded,  so  as  to 
form  a  bay,  near  thirty  miles  deep,  and  sixty  wide. 
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with  a  barren  coast,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  and  a    sect. 
surf  breaking  on  it.     Onesicritus,  since  the  fleet's 


outset,  now  first  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  recom- 
mended avoiding  the  circuitous  line  of  the  bay,  with 
so  forbidding  a  shore,  to  stretch  away  immediately 
to  the  promontory  on  the  Arabian  side;  the  distance 
being  estimated  not  to  exceed  an  ordinary  day's  run 
with  oars.  Nearchus  opposed  this.  In  rather  of- 
fensive phrase,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  told 
Onesicritus  *  that  he  was  foolish  "  indeed,  or  strangely 

*  inattentive  to  the  king's  instructions,  if  he  did  not 

*  know  that  they  required   the  examination  of  all 

*  shores,  havens,  islands,  bays,  maritime  towns,  with 

*  obserVSflion  where  the  land  was  fruitful,  and  where 

*  barren.     Already  the  principal  dangers  and  labors 

*  of  the  expedition  were  surmounted,  and  no  serious 

*  difficulty  remained  in  view,  if  they  proceeded  in  the 

*  course  hitherto  pursued;  but,  what  might  be  be- 

*  yond  that  promontory  on  the  Arabian   shore,  he 

*  feared  more  than  any  on  the  Carmanian.'  This 
opinion,  we  are  told,  prevailed;  a  phrase  appearing 
to  mark  that  the  authority  of  Nearchus  was  not  per-^ 
fectly  independent  of  colleagues  or  council.  Accord- 
ingly the  fleet,  resting  that  night  at  anchor,  proceeded 
on  the  morrow  along  the  Carmanian  shore,  about 
thirty  miles,  to  a  place  described  only  by  its  name,  Arr.  iBd^ 
Neoptana;  and,  moving  again  at  daybreak,  by  a*^ 
course  of  no  more  than  six  miles,  reached  Harmoza 

or  Harmozia,  ^^  on  the  river  Anamis,  a  principal  port 

**  N//T<or.  The  exact  value  of  such  phrases  can  be  estimated 
only  by  those  practised  in  the  conversation  of  the  day,  and 
rarely  can  be  given  in  another  language. 

*-  The  nanie  of  Harmoza  remains  to  this  day,  though  among 
the  revolutions  to  which  the  finest  part  of  Asia  have  been  sin- 
gularly liable,  transferred  to  another  place.     The  people,  on 
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CHAP,    of  Carmania.     There  an  officer  of  considerable  rank 
.  under  Alexander  commanded,  friendship  was  ready, 

and,  as  in  a  very  plentiful  country,  every  necessary 
abounded. 


SECTION  IV. 

Occurrences  at  Harmoza :  journey  of  Nearchus  to  wait  upon 

the  king :  return  to  Harmoza. 

The  merit  which  the  learned  Vincent  was  the  first 
probably  to  discover,  but  certainly  to  ascertain  to  the 
world,  in  the  narrative  of  Nearchus,  has  led  that 
worthy  person  to  an  esteem  of  the  author^9««haracter 
surely  much  beyond  what  any,  more  versed  among 
men,  can  be  disposed  to  allow.  His  praise,  that  it 
deserves  all  credit,  cannot  be  admitted  (supposing^ 
as  Vincent  has  supposed,  that  Arrian  has  given  Justly 
the  meaning,  if  not  even  the  words,  of  his  author) 
without  exception  for  what  Nearchus  related  of  hira^ 
self.  The  account  of  his  conference  with  Alexander, 
previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command 
for  the  voyage  of  discovery,  reviling  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  and  representing  himself  as  the 

occasion  of  which  of  three  conquests  of  their  country,  suffered 
between  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  is  uncertain,  to  avoid  the  dominion  of  a  ooo- 
quering  despot  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  migrated  to 
a  small  island,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  completdy 
of  the  wilderness  character.  Affording  nothing  but  safety 
against  hostile  attack,  not  even  water,  but  what  fell  from  the 
sky,  yet  Ormuz,  as  we  write  it  after  the  Portuguese,  like  Venice 
and  Amalfi  in  Europe,  in  nearly  similar  circumstances,  florished 
from  commerce,  eminent  among  the  marts  of  the  east.  Even 
under  the  Portuguese  it  florished ;  but  an  English  fleet,  in  war 
with  Portugal,  enabling  another  conqueror  from  the  interior  of 
Asia  to  become  its  master,  its  prosperity  soon  ended. 
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king's  dearest  friend,  for  whose  welfare  he  was  even    sect. 
absurdly  solicitous,  has  evidently  been  calculated  only  ' 

for  the  most  uninfonned  of  the  sovereign  multitudes 
in  the  Grecian  republics,  among  whom,  as  well  as 
for  whom,  it  was  published,  not  till  after  Alexander's 
death.     For  the  transactions  of  his  extraordinary 
voyage  indeed,  the  narrative  is  generally  perspicuous,     -^^^ 
always  probable,  corresponding,  beyond  what  might     "^^1 
be  expected,  with   modem  obser^'ation  in    its  geo-     ^^H 
graphy,  the  sure  test  of  its  authenticity,  and  failing     ^^| 
only  by  omission  of  matters  of  which  some  account     ^^M 
most  reasonably  might  be  expected.     But  now,  when     ^^M 
account  is  to  be  given,  no  longer  of  the  navigation, 
but  of  the  narrator's  conduct  ashore,  among  a  civi- 
liied  and  friendly  people,  and  in  communication  with     ^^ 
his  king,  it  becomes  in  some  parts  mysterious,  in     ^^^ 
others  strangely  extravagant.  '  ^^| 

Already  the  fleet  had  coasted  for  many  leagues  s  ^^| 
province,  not  only  for  some  years  commanded  by  ^^M 
Alexander's  officers,  but  in  which  he  actually  was  ^^H 
with  his  army.  On  that  coast,  in  the  fruitful  ter- 
ritory of  Badrs,  abundant  supplies  were  found:  of 
course  there  had  been  communication  with  the 
people ;  and  now  a  seaport  was  reached,  apparently 
the  principal  of  the  province,  where  all  was  friendly, 
and  where  the  governor  of  a  considerable  district 
resided.  Nevertheless,  though  Alexander's  unre- 
mitted anxiety  and  even  painful  activity  to  afford 
all  assistance  to  his  fleet  is,  in  the  narrative,  as  in 
all  other  accounts,  largely  testified,  yet,  in  the  same 
narrative,  it  has  not  been  scrupled  to  asseit  that,  at 
this  friendly  port,  Nearchus  could  obtaiu  no  nciva 
of  his  king,  or  information  where  any  one  in  autho- 
rity  under  him  was  to  be  found.  Some  men  from 
the  fleet,  wandering,  it  says,  as  those  long  confined 

VOL.  vm.  V 
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CHAP,  ashipboard  are  fond  of  doing,  to  their  surprise,  not 
'  less  than  to  their  joy,  met  a  Greek  from  the  army; 
who  informed  them  where  the  king  and  the  army 
were,  and  readily  conducted  Nearchus  to  the  prefect 
of  the  district.  It  is  implied  that  the  admiral  was 
anxious  to  wait  upon  the  king  the  soonest  that  might 
be,  and  it  is  clearly  expressed  that  he  obtained  aD 
necessary  information  from  the  prefect  for  makii^ 
the  journey,  reckoned,  at  the  utmost,  of  five  days  fyr 
a  party  afoot.  Nevertheless  he  neither  immediafedy 
went,  nor  sent  any  intelligence  of  himself  or  the 
fleet.  His  first  business,  after  hauling  his  vessels 
ashore,  was  to  fortify  his  naval  camp,  as  if  in  aa 
enemy's  country,  and  with  more  than  common  cue 
and  labor ;  for  he  surrounded  it  with  a  double  ram- 
part, and  a  ditch  deep  enough  to  be  floated  from  t^ 
river.  As  a  reason  for  such  a  work,  it  is  stated  that, 
his  instructions  directing  him  to  survey  the  Persian 
gulf  and  meet  the  king  at  Susa,  he  reckoned  the 
whole  of  the  fleet  needless  for  that  continuance  of 
the  voyage,  and  therefore  he  would  leave  a  part  at 
Harmoza.  Thus  he  seems  to  have  assumed  to  him- 
self to  decide  on  a  matter  for  which,  if  nothing  else 
pressed  for  communication  with  his  king,  he  should 
'A^'jjnd.  have  hastened  to  desire  orders.  But  the  prefect^  his 
duty  requiring  that  the  king  should  have  the  earliest 
information  of  the  fleet's  arrival  at  a  port  of  his  dis- 
trict, whether  dissatisfied  with  the  admiral's  conduct, 
or  having  other  causes,  instead  of  sending,  went  (a 
make  the  report  himself.  This  displeased  Nearchus^ 
who  has  not  scrupled  to  represent  it  as  an  interested 
interference  with  business  which,  clearly  with  the 
purpose  to  impose  only  on  those  most  ignorant  of 
what  would  become  persons  in  their  situations,  he 
intimates  should  have  been  left  entirely  to  him. 
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The  place  of  Alexander's  residence  in  Cannaiiia,  ch.M.(.3Ll 
probably  the  capital,  had  been  made  remarkable,  as  "'''"*"'**  I 
we  have  seen,  by  transactioiiB  there;  and  is  among  1 

those  also  remarkable  for  being,  in   the  narrative,  1 

without  a  name.  This  however  Diodorus  has  sup-  Di«i.  1. 17. 1 
plied,  writing  it,  as  we  perhaps  best,  with  Vincent,  vii^mi  | 
may  render  the  Greek  orthography,  Salmoon ;  which,  ^'-^^  J 
the  first  syllable  being  said  to  mean  a  fort,  seems  I 

preserved  in  the  modem  Maaun."     That  place  is  I 

less  distant  from  the  port  where  the  fleet  lay  than  I 

may  seem  implied  in  the  narrative;    in  which  how-  .  1 

ever  confusion,    rather  than   clearness,    appears    to  % 

tiave  been,  on  this  occasion,  studied.  The  tale  that  ^^^H 
follows  is  indeed  extraordinary,  and  even  absurd}  ^^^^| 
and  yet  may  deserve  notice  as  a  sample  of  whst  ^^^^ 
might  be  offered  for  behef  among  the  Grecian  re-  .  1 
publics.      Alexander's  impatience  at  the  failure  of  I 

Nearchus  to  arrive,  as  expected,  is  described  as  unfit  ' 

for  a  man,  and  his  measures  to  acquire  information 
as  ineffectual  as  could  be  those  of  a  child:  he  sent 
messenger,  it  is  said,  after  messenger,  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast  to  acquire  intelligence,  and  none 
brought  any.  Were  this  related  as  happening  before 
the  fleet  reached  the  Camianian  shore,  it  might 
appear  not  only  credible,  but  likely.  The  narrative 
however  gocsniuch  farther;  some  of  the  messengera, 
it  says,  never  returned.  For  such  failure  no  cause 
is  mentioned;  and  how  it  should  have  happened, 
unless  Nearchus  hiuiself  managed  to  detain  them, 
seems  not  easily  imaginable.  The  king's  impatience 
bonrever,  the  narrative  proceeds  to  say,  at  length 
became  so  extravagant  that,  supposing  the  prefect's 
hasty  intelligence  of  the  fleet's  arrival  deceptive,  he 
"  In  tbe  Greek  it  occurs  only  in  the  dative,  SuX;i(iviti. 
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ordereil  him  to  prison.  Nevertheless  he  sent  horses 
_and  carriages  to  conduct  Nearchus;  and  these  so 
took  the  right  road  (by  what  information  or  what 
good  fortune  guided,  is  not  said)  that  they  met  hira, 
already  on  the  way.  If  it  was  to  convey  him  pri- 
soner to  Salmoon,  even  from  his  own  account,  he 
seems  to  have  deserved  it.  Nor  indeed  is  the  sus- 
picion, that  80  it  was,  without  some  apparent  ground. 
For,  after  having  been  at  the  friendly  port  of  Har- 
moza  several  days,  (Vincent  reckons  only  three,  but 
the  narrative,  describing  the  works  at  that  place,  and 
the  going  and  return  of  the  king's  many  messengers, 
implies  considerably  more,)  Nearchus  set  out,  taking 
Archias  only  for  his  companion,  and  four  inferior 
attendants;  though  on  account  of  the  lawless  stale 
of  the  country,  if  what  follows  in  the  narrative  should 
be  credited,  prudence  would  have  recommended  a 
stronger  escort,  had  he  shown  himself  in  his  proper 
character  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  imperial  fleet. 
But  he  chose  (for  after  such  delay  at  a  friendly  and 
plentiful  seaport  it  must  have  been  choice)  that  all 
should  go  in  the  same  soiled  clothes,  soaked  with 
brine,  and  with  the  same  weatherbeaten  and  toilwom 
looks  as  when  they  landed;  in  his  description  alto- 
gether miserable.  Such,  it  may  be  observed,  among 
the  Greeks,  was  the  kind  of  appearance  ordinarily 
affected  by  those,  who,  in  the  character  of  suppliants, 
desired  to  excite  commiseration.  The  escort  sent 
by  the  king,  on  meeting  them,  not  guessing  who 
they  were,  would  have  passed  them  unnoticed.  But 
they  could  not  fail  to  know  of  what  description  those 
of  the  escort  were;  and  yet  they  hesitated  to  declare 
themselves.  At  length  however,  resolving  to  inquire 
where  they  might  tind  the  king,  and  explanation 
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ensuing,  they  were  taken  into  the  carriages,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  place  of  his  residence. 

Arrived  there  they  presently  waited  upon  him, 
still  in  the  same  soiled  clothes  in  which  they  had  net 
out  irom  Hamioza,  and  altogether  with  the  same 
appearance,  studiously  described  as  wretched.  Alex- 
ander, like  the  escort  they  had  met  on  the  road, 
hardly  knew  them ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  assured 
himself  he  took  Nearchus,  the  narrative  says,  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  to  a  private  apartment.  Still 
supposing  his  Heet  lost,  (for  still  the  prefect's  account 
had  no  credit  with  him,)  he  was  so  overborne  with 
joy  at  seeing  Nearchus  and  Archias  safe  that,  for  a 
long  time,  tears  prevented  speech.  Being  then  in- 
formed by  them  that  the  fleet  also  was  safe,  tears  of 
joy  flowed  afresh,  and  he  swore  by  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Ammon  of  the  Libyans,  that  he 
was  more  gratified  with  that  information  than  with 
the  conquest  of  all  Asia.  The  prefect  of  Harmoza  An-,  lad. 
was  yet  under  arrest.  Finding  opportunity  however '' 
to  prostrate  himself  before  Nearchus,  and  obtaining 
his  intercession  with  the  king,  he  was  at  length  re- 
leased. Alexander  then  solemnized  a  sacri6ce  to 
Jupiter  the  preserver,  and  Apollo  the  evil  averter, 
and  Neptune,  and  (such  is  the  expression  in  the 
original)  whatever  other  seagods  might  be;  Nearchus 
leading  the  procession,  and  the  whole  army  throwing 
OD  him  Dowers,  and  garlands.  Gymnic  games  and 
theatrical  exhibitions  concluded  the  celebrity. 

After  this  boast  of  honors  to  himself,  and  im- 
putation of  imbecility  to  his  sovereign,  follows  the 
remarkable  confession,  that  Alexander  proposed  to 
remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  fleet.  To 
disguise  this  disgrace,  the  same  extravagance  has 
been  resorted  to  which  was  not  scrupled  to  color 
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Alexander's  hesitation  ever  to  commit  to  hiu 
_  command  iii  chief:  the  king,  he  says,  assured  him  it 
was  becflusc  he  could  no  longer  expose  so  dear  a 
friend  to  mich  labors  and  dangers.  This  assertion, 
that  a  prince  of  such  great  views,  and  so  unsparing 
of  himself,  would,  in  weak  tenderness  for  any  man, 
deny  a  difficult  but  honorable  command  to  bim 
whom  he  thought  Bttest  for  it,  and  who  also  desired 
it,  is  evidently  enough  what  could  be  proposed  for 
belief  only  to  the  most  uninformed  of  the  people 
who  shared  sovereign  power  among  the  Greek  re- 
publics. Tlie  narrator's  pretension,  twice  stated, 
that  he  was  himself  the  object  of  such  regard,  and 
that  Alexander  was  the  man  so  to  yield  to  it,  seeiu« 
indeed  too  ludicrous,  and  the  publication  of  it  too 
impudent,  to  admit  comment  in  tei'ms  becoming  the 
sobriety  of  history. " 

What  Nearchus  has  proceeded  to  relate  we  find 
satisfactorily  confirmed  by  other  testimony:  on  hii 
earnest  solicitation  that  he  might  not  be  deprived  of 
the  credit  of  completing  a  great  undertaking,  the 
larger,  and  far  the  more  difficult  part  of  which  he 
had  already  successfully  executed,  Alexander  finally 
yielded  to  his  request. 

In  returning  then  to  Harmoza,  he  was  allowed  a 
military  escort,  sufficient,  he  says,  for  a  country  in 
peace.  Thus  he  could  not  avoid  sliowing  himself 
in  his  proper  character  of  commander  of  the  fleet. 


"  It  were  tedious  to  notice  all  the  absurdities  in  the  kccounl 
given  from  Neairhus  by  Arrinii.  The  reader  curious  About 
them,  and  they  are  indeed  matter  of  some  curiosity,  will  be 
best  referred  to  the  original;  or,  if  a  translation  be  wanted,  not 
to  what  Vincent  has  given,  in  tenderness  to  Nearchus  omitting 
some  things  and  softening  others,  bnt  rather  to  Rooke's,  whick 
is  not  indeed  elegant,  but  much  n 
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In  this  character,  and  so  attended,  he  was  attacked 
on  the  road,  twice  or  thrice,  by  different  parties  of_ 
the  country  people,  insomuch  that  with  difficulty  he 
made  his  way.     But,  in  these  attacks,  of  number 
8o  doubtfully  stated,  it  is  not  said  that  there  was  "^ 
slaughter,  or  even  wound  on  either  side;  nor  are' 
the  assailants  described  as  of  a  predatory  horde,  but  ^ 
simply  as  people  of  the  country,  where  the  satrap^  ^ 
Tiepolemus,  recently  appointed,  had  not  had  time  * 
to  establish  proper  order.     The  late  satrap  Sibyrtiua 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  more  extensive  and  critical  command  in 
Gadrosia,  not  surely  for  having  failed  to  keep  order 
in  his  former  province.     Nor  are  the  Carmanians 
anywhere  described  as  among  the  predatory  hordes 
of  Asia ;  not  even  in  an  account  of  those  hordes 
by  Nearchus    himself,  preserved    to    us  by  Strabo.  snb- L  ift 
M'hether  then  the  tumults   mentioned  were  niore^  c.*. 
than   those   of  an    unarmed   multitude    demanding 
reparation  for  plunder,  or  other  injury,  such  as,  on 
several  parts  of  the  coast,   it  is  acknowledged  the 
people  suffered  from  the  fleet,  seems  left  uncertain. 

'riiough  supposition  should  not,  without  much 
caution,  nor  indeed  without  a  degree  of  necessity,  be 
mixed  with  history,  yet,  if  important  facts  are  found 
involved  in  mystery,  and  eminent  characters  impli- 
cated; especially  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  studied 
disguise  or  concealment;  and  most  especially  if  it  is 
moreover  clear  that  the  narrator's  interest  has  been 
deeply  concerned;  it  must  be  the  historian's  ha- 
zardous duty  to  o0er,  as  he  best  may,  what  may  tend 
to  show  the  matter  in  a  just  light. 

From  earliest  history  then,  even  to  the  present 
day,  Piracy,  we  know,  has  been  familiar  and  tlorish- 
ing  in   the  j^gean  sea;    ordinarily  patronized  by 
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CHAP,    sovereign  power,  by  republics  not  less  than  by  single 
.tyrants,  and  suppressed,  in  the  course  of  so  many 


Smb.  1.  Ill,  centuries,  if  completely  ever,  only  in  short  periods  of 
cdCu.  uncommon  vigilance  and  vigor  in  the  administration 
of  the  Roman  dominion.  In  this  eminent  kind  of 
highway  robbery  we  have  formerly  obsen-ed  the  ad- 
mirals of  the  Athenian  democracy,  in  the  zenith  of 
its  power,  holding  an  imperial  lead.  Wheu  their 
means  were  checked  by  the  successes  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia  against  them,  the  Cretans  rose  to  the 
strab.  ibid,  first  eminence  in  the  same  line ;  favored  by  the  situn- 
tion  of  their  island,  and  by  the  failure  of  opportunity 
to  control  them,  when  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
became  again  imphcated  in  war  with  some  of  the 
republics.  The  increased  traffic  which  Alexander's 
conquests  afterward  opened,  for  Greece  and  countries 
westward,  with  Phcnicia  and  Egypt,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  situation  for  intercepting  it,  enabled  the 
Cilician  robbers  to  overbear  the  Cretan,  and  hold 
the  superiority;  till,  under  the  new  power  of  the 
Roman  republic,  the  evil  was,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  effectually  stopped  by  the  great  Pouipey. 

Piracy  thus,  in  its  various  practices,  seizing  ships, 
landing  for  plunder,  (of  which  men,  women,  and 
children  for  the  slave-markets  were  no  small  object,) 
or,  like  the  states  of  Barbary  in  modern  days,  arro- 
gating payment  for  forbearance,  would  be  familiar, 
at  least  from  information  and  in  idea,  not  to  the 
commanders  only,  Nearchus,  a  Cretan,  and  Onesi- 
critus,  of  the  island  of  Cos,  in  situation  between 
Crete  and  Cilicia,  but  to  every  seaman  of  the  fleet; 
and  what  was  little  scrupled  by  the  Greeks  toward 
one  another,  we  have  had  enough  occasion  to  observe, 
would  be  less  so  toward  Indians.  Alexander's  de- 
termination to  protect  his  new  subjects  was  sufficiently 
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known.  His  promises  of  reward  to  all  engaged  on 
his  favorite  project  of  maritime  discovery  no  doubt , 
Vrould  be  highly  liberal  ^  and  probably  would  be 
trusted,  as  far  as  performance  might  depend  on  him- 
self. Nevertheless  the  restraint  which  he  put  upon 
all  under  him  in  favor  of  barbarians,  far  beyond  that 
of  the  Athenian  republic  in  favor  of  Greeks,  might, 
in  the  natural  partiality  of  men  for  their  own  interest, 
be  considered  as  a  grievance ;  and  that  the  desire  to 
plunder  the  Indians,  whose  wealth,  in  Vincent's  sup- 
position, the  result  of  his  careful  inquiries,  even  ex- 
ceeded that  of  modem  times,  was  very  extensive  in 
the  fleet,  will  hardly  be  doubted.  But  moreover  it 
could  not  fail  to  occur  that,  should  all  success  attend 
them  in  their  voyage,  yet  Alexander  might  [wrish; 
whether  from  the  severity  of  the  torrid  climate,  to 
which  he  was  exposing  himself,  or  from  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  from  which  recently  he  had  so  nearly  met  his 
fate;  and  then  reward  for  them  would  be  utterly  pre- 
carious. If  then  through  the  uncertainty  of  their  king's 
life,  with  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  either  reward 
for  merit,  or  punishment  for  misdemeanour,  together 
with  the  consideration  that,  even  if  he  survived,  naval 
command  put  choice  both  of  measures  and  course 
much  in  their  power,  such  temptation  prevailed,  no 
difficulty  will  remain  for  what  appears  otherwise  un- 
accountable in  Nearchus's  narrative.  The  departure 
from  Pattala,  in  most  adverse  season  and  against 
orders,  might  be  even  necessary  for  the  purjjose: 
the  omission  of  all  account  of  the  voyage  of  not  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  down  the  river,  to  some  un- 
named place  near  the  ocean,  will  be  no  longer 
strange:  the  enmity  of  the  Indians  (reported  by 
Strabo,  but  unnoticed  in  the  narrative)  which  is  said 
to  have  compelled  the  departure  from  some 
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unnamed;  the  shortness  of  the  tirtit  advances  of  thi 
_  fleet,  in  Its  way  from  that  unnamed  place,  wool 
also  be  accounted  for;  as  would  also  the  failure  1 
notice  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  thn 
named  places  of  the  river-side  country,  at  which  thi 
fleet  stopped,  and  which  circumstances  noticed  indi 
cated  to  have  been  populous  and  wealthy.  The  f 
lowing  measures,  quitting  all  the  shelter  which  tin 
river  would  afford,  to  meet  the  adverse  monsoon  i 
the  ocean;  preferring,  for  a  day  of  repose  there; 
which  seems  to  have  been  immediately  necessary,  an 
island  of  sand  to  the  shore  of  the  nearly  adjacent 
continent;  and,  presently  after,  through  inability  to 
contend  with  the  violence  of  contrary  winds,  waiting 
near  a  month  in  such  a  situation  as  he  has  described 
that  which  he  named  Alexander's  haven,  and  I 
care  to  fortify  the  naval  camp  there,  would  all  I 
necessary  consequences.  The  perfect  acquiescena 
of  the  crews,  under  all  hardships,  difficulties,  and 
dangers,  thus,  against  their  king's  orders,  undei^ne, 
which  though  implied  in  the  narrative  only  by  thi 
failure  of  mention  of  discontent,  has  excited  \'mi 
cent's  admiration,  would  be  the  ready  and  even  nei 
cessary  consequence  of  their  voluntary  concurrence 
in  a  scheme  of  forbidden  plunder.  Along  the  fish- 
eaters'  coast  nothing  hostile  is  mentioned  by  the 
generals,  in  their  account  of  the  march.  Whether 
then  the  hostility,  found  by  the  admiral,  originated 
with  the  people  of  the  country  or  with  himself,  re- 
mains matter  of  question.  If  wells,  which  Alex- 
ander had  been  diligent  to  provide  in  other  parts, 
were  rarely  seen  there,  it  may  have  been  because  i 
water  obtained  by  digging  in  sand,  near  the  i 
shore,  is  found  to  become  more  brackish  as  it  I 
longer  exposed.     Dut,  of  the  stores  of  footi  wliiclv 
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according  to  the  account  of  the  generals,  were  sent,  sect. 
that  none  should  have  been  received,  or  even  heard  '  ^ 
of  by  the  fleet,  though  notice  oftheia  in  the  narrative 
wholly  failsr  is  obviously  unlikely;  and  that  no  in- 
formation of  Alexander's  march  along  the  coast 
should  have  been  received,  though  none  is  acknow- 
ledged, appears  utterly  incredible.  The  pretension 
then,  stated  in  direct  terms,  that  even  at  the  ports 
of  Carmauia  no  intelligence  of  Alexander  was  to  be 
obtained,  till  some  of  the  crews,  wandering  about 
Harmoza,  accidentally  met  a  Greek  from  the  army, 
also  wandering,  carries  the  face  of  falsehood  strongly 
enough  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  any  probability 
to  supersede  it.  Nevertheless,  though  information 
could  hardly  have  failed  that  Alexander  and  the 
army  Iiad  some  time  ago  entered  Carmania,  it  might 
be  unknown  that  he  remained  there,  and  had  not  yet 
proceeded  for  Persia.  But  if,  at  Badis,  intelligence, 
as  seems  Hkcly,  was  obtained  that  the  king  was  still 
at  Salmoon,  and  especially  if  information  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  generals,  Heracon,  Cleander,  and 
Sitalces,  liad  reached  the  place,  then  anxiety  to  avoid 
him  might  per\-ade  the  fleet;  and  reason  would  be 
obvious  for  the  advice  which  is  attributed  by  Near- 
chus  to  Onesicritus,  to  avoid  the  Carmanian  shore, 
and  proceed  directly  up  the  gulf  on  the  Arabian 
lidej  though  to  judge  fairly  between  them  the  lost 
account  of  Onesicritus  is  wanting.  Yet,  still  on  the 
same  supposition,  the  praise  of  both  judgment  and 
courage  may  be  due  to  Nearchus,  who  did  not 
despair  of  making  his  peace  with  the  king.  To  the 
hope  of  this  indeed  he  may  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  consideration  of  more  than  one  important 
difference  between  his  case  and  that  of  the  generals 
who  had  suffered:  their  oppression  of  the  conquered 
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people  secius  to  have  been  for  prolit  only  tothcmselvea^ 
_  or  in  share  with  a  vei-y  few ;  for  the  troops  under  them, 
we  are  assured,  supported  the  accusation  gainst 
them;  but  Nearchus,  more  politic,  seems  to  have 
managed  so  as  to  have  the  whole  fleet  on  his  side. 
All  then  having  a  common  interest  with  him  in  pro- 
serving  plunder,  in  which  all  shared,  the  laborioui 
work  of  fortifying  the  naval  station  at  Hxrmozs,  (at 
its  protection  even  against  Alexander  himself,  might 
be  cheerfully  undertaken.  Flight  would  thus  be  in 
their  power,  if  final  resistance  were  not ;  and  Alex- 
ander had  not  another  fleet  with  which  to  pursue 
them,  whether  returning  to  wealthy  India,  or  whether 
any  other  course  might  more  invite.  The  admiral*! 
delay  then  to  wait  upon  the  king,  however  against 
his  duty,  might  be  grateful  to  them  all.  When  at 
length  he  resolved  to  go,  they  would  probably  be 
encouraged  by  the  consideration,  that,  what  they 
had,  beyond  general  hope,  efTected,  was  but  a  b^ 
ginning  of  what  Alexander  was  known  to  desire  in 
the  way  of  maritime  discovery.  And  thence  Nearchu^ 
if  he  was  popular  in  the  fleet,  as  seems  probable^ 
might  estimate  his  own  importance  and  theirs  with 
their  sovereign.  Alexander,  with  his  large  expo> 
rience  of  men,  though  in  early  years,  would  know 
that  he  could  find  none  jwrfect;  and  that,  for  the< 
execution  of  great  and  extraordinary  purposes,  he: 
must  use  the  means  which  he  could  not  mak& 
Probably  there  was  not  a  seaman  unimplicated  with, 
Nearchus,  nor  another  known  to  be,  equally  withi 
him,  capable  of  the  command.  Moreover  for  thk 
completion  of  the  voyage  proposed  neither  tl 
temptation  which  India  offered,  nor  the  opportunities 
of  freedom  from  observation  and  control,  would 
again  occur.     Nor  is  tlie  admiral's  boast  of  the  favor 
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of  the  army,  publicly  shown,  on  occasion  of  the 
thanksgiving  procession,  by  throwing  flowers  on  hini  _ 
and  presenting  garlands,  at  all  out  of  probability; 
for  the  soldiery  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  be 
partial  toward  that  very  system  of  plunder  which 
would  excite  their  juster  sovereign's  indignation. 
With  all  these  considerations  it  may  appear  not  won- 
derful that  Alexander  so  far  smothered  even  a  reason- 
able anger  that  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  admiral 
to  be  reinstated  in  his  command  was  flualiy  suc- 
cessful. 

SECTION  V. 


Procedure  oflhefieel  up  the  Fenian  gilf. 

Nearchus  being  returned,  through  whatever  dif- 
ficulties in  his  journey,  to  the  fleet  at  Hamioza, 
measures  without  delay  seem  to  have  been  taken  for 
proceeding  on  the  voyage  up  the  gulf.  No  farther 
mention  occurs  either  of  the  fortified  naval  station, 
or  of  the  formerly  professed  purpose  of  leaving  there 
any  part  of  the  fleet.  Whatever  then  may  have  been 
Alexander's  disposition  toward  his  admiral,  his  usual 
liberality  would  not  fail  toward  the  fleet  altogether. 
Accordingly,  as  the  concluding  preparation  for  the 
outset,  a  feast  was  given  to  the  armament,  in  the 
usual  manner,  under  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Preser\'ing  Jupiter,  followed  by  the  amusement  of 
gymnic  exercises.  Nearchus  of  course  presided;  and 
the  narrative  seems  to  claim  the  whole  magnificence 
for  him.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  under 
his  king's  order;  and  if  at  his  own  expense,  hardly 
so,  but  also  under  command  so  to  apply  a  portion  of 
ill-gotten  wealth. 

For  the  voyage  now  to  be  pursued,  up  the  Persian 
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Vine  on  guif,  the  able  commentator  on  tbe  narrative  says 
that  its  correspondence  with  modem  observation  is 
most  satisfactory,  insomuch  that,  throu^  the  cor- 
rectness of  English  charts  for  the  seaside,  ai^  tbe 
assistance  afforded  by  the  eminent  French  geographer 
D'Anville,  for  the  land,  he  satisfied  himself,  even 
without  difficulty,  of  every  station  at  which  the  fleet 
anchored.  For  Persia  proper,  or,  as,  conveniently 
enough  for  distinction,  he  writes  it,  with  the  Greek 
termination,  Persis,  the  general  desertion  of  the 
coast,  he  says,  in  Arrian's  narrative  is  perfect,  and 
the  principal  harbours  as  fully  ascertained  as  in  mo- 
dern geography. 

According  to  his  careful  reckoning,  it  was  about 
the  first  of  January,  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  year  before  the  Christian  era,  that  the  fleet  de- 
parted from  Harmoza.     The  first  day's  course  wai 

Aw.  ind.  Qf  less  than  twenty  miles,**  to  a  large  island,  fruitful 
then,  as  now,  in  com,  wine,  and  dates,  which  seems 
to  have  retained  its  name,  written  by  modem  Eu- 
ropeans Vroct,  but  by  the  Greeks,  according  to 
their  common  practice  of  adapting  foreign  names  to 
their  own  habits  of  pronunciation  and  the  inflexions 
of  their  language,  variously,  Oaracta,  Doracta,  and 
Ouoracta,  or,  as  we  should  perhaps  rather  write  it, 
Woracta.  Among  European  navigators  of  the  pre- 
sent day  the  name  of  the  principal  town.  Last,  has 
prevailed  as  that  of  the  island ;  precisely  as,  in  tbe 
Mediterranean,  the  island  of  Crete  is  most  known 
by  the  name  of  its  principal  town  Candia.  Not  oidy 
all  ordinary  accommodation  was  found  here,  but  the 
governor,   Mazenes,   a  Persian,  offered  himself  to 

**  For  this  measure,  which  seems  sufficiently  ascertained  by 
modern  observation,  and  its  difference  from  that  stated  in  our 
copies  of  Arrian,  Vincent's  observations  may  be  seen. 
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accompany  Nearchus,  and  assist  with  his  advice  for    sect. 
the  whole  course  up  the  gulf,  and  the  inland  naviga-  , 

tion  afterward,  to  .Susa;  an  offer  which  Nearchus 
accepted.  Some  explanation,  which  the  narrative 
ought  to  give  and  does  not,  is  clearly  wanting  here. 
For  a  person  intrusted  with  the  government  of  a 
large  and  fruitful  island,  critically  situated  in  the 
way  of  ail  the  commerce  between  the  coast  of  Arabia 
and  the  three  capitals  of  the  empire,  to  quit  his  im- 
portant duties  there  in  pure  friendship  to  an  utter 
stranger,  and  simply  as  an  adviser  for  the  navigation, 
would  be  carrying  hospitality  to  a  very  extraordinary 
length.  In  the  Indus  such  an  offer  might  perhaps 
have  been  made,  with  a  view  to  share  in  plunder; 
and  accepted  to  obtain  useful  assistance  for  it;  but 
hardly  in  the  Persian  gulf,  where  Alexander's  jiist 
severity  against  oppressors  and  pectdators  would  be 
known  and  dreaded.  Altogether  therefore,  follow- 
ing circumstances  of  the  voyage  being  found  of  a 
character  to  supiwrt  the  supposition,  it  seems  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  the  advantageous  reception  in 
Oaracta  was  prepared  by  Alexander's  orders,  and 
that  MaRcnes  was  directed  to  accompany  Nearchus, 
not  without  a  share  of  authority;  perhaps  in  the 
room  of  Archias,  whom  the  narrative  mentions  no 
more.  Without  imputation  against  Archias,  Alex- 
ander might  reckon  a  noble  Persian,  acquainted  with 
the  sea  and  its  coast,  and  known  everywhere  as  the 
governor  of  Oaracta,  a  fitter  associate  in  authority 
with  the  admiral,  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  than  a 
Macedonian  who  had  no  such  qualifications. 

From  the  unnamed  port  where  Mazenes  joined  the 
fleet,  the  first  day's  progress  was  of  no  more  than 
w^r^miles^  to  a  port  still  of  the  same  island.    The 
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reason  appears  in  what  followed.  Daybreak 
_  waited  for;  and,  the  fleet  moving  then,  the  rapidity 
of  the  ebbing  tide  was  such  that,  notwithstanding 
the  assistance  obtaiued  of  mariners  familiar  with  the 
navigation,  three  ships  grounded,  and  the  rest,  not 
without  difficulty,  making  their  way  through  the  re- 
ceding surf,  reached  the  deep  water.  Why  the  flood 
was  not  used  rather  than  the  ebb,  for  this  trouble-' 
some  passage,  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for  by  those 
who  know  the  coast.  With  the  rising  tide  howevi 
the  grounded  vessels  floated,  and  rejoined  the  flei 
apparently  undamaged. 

The  coast  of  the  gulf,  in  this  part,  is,  to  a  coi 
siderable  extent,  barren,  sandy  desert.  The  Ret 
therefore,  in  a  course  of  twenty-five  miles,  made  i 
an  islund  eighteen  from  the  maiu,  where  it  pai 
the  night.  But  to  hold  that  distance  would  not  sUJ 
rowboats,  for  which  frequent  landing  was  nccessart 
Moving  therefore  at  daybreak,  the  course  was  t 
rected  again  toward  the  mainland,  though  the  countf 
in  that  part  was  most  uninviting.  The  inhabitanj 
of  the  village  of  Sidodone,  where  the  next  night  \ 
passed,  separated  as  they  were  from  the  extcnsiid 
coast  offish-eaters,  yet,  through  similarity  of  circua 
stances,  a  sea  abounding  with  fish,  a  soil  almost  i 
fectly  barren,  were  of  similar  character,  Ush-eaterM 
In  proceeding  from  this  place  the  promontory  i 
Tarsias  was  doubled,  and  the  course  was  again  i 
rected  to  an  island,  whose  name,  written  by  thl 
Greeks  Cataia,  seems  preserved  in  that  wi-itten  I 
our  navigators,  not  from  Greek  but  oriental  mouthl 
Kaish.  This  island,  though  low  and  flat,  is,  in  md 
dern  description,  fruitful  and  even  beautiful.  Ovem 
against  it,  on  the   mainland,  was  the  boundary  'i 
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Cannania  against  proper  Persia,  or,  as  with  Vincent  An.  lad. 
we  may  call  it,  Persis.  ''  *"' 

The  first  course  then  on  the  Persian  shore  was  of 
only  four  or  five  and  twenty  miles  to  Ila;  a  name 
which,  as  Vincent  has  remarked,  seems  preseiTcd  in 
that  which  some  modern  Europeans,  meaning  to  re- 
present oriental  pronunciation,  as  they  best  might,        ^^ 
have  written  Gillam  and  Gella;  thus  endeavoDring  ^^^M 
to  indicate  the  incipient  guttural,  to  which  EngH^i^P^H 
speech  has  nothing  analogous,  and  which  (be  Greeks 
would  be  likely  to  leave  unnoticed.     The  station  for  Arr.iiid.  , 
the  nest  night  was  an  island,  where  then  was,  and  J^^^^ 
still  is,  a  pearl-fishery.    Under  a  lofty  promontory  of 
the  mainland,  called  Ochus,  was  found  a  harbour 
convenient  for  rowboats,  where  the  following  night     ^^1 
was  passed.     This  high  ground  seems  to  have  bent  ^^^| 
but  as  a  point  projected  from  the  inland  mountain^  ^^^| 
intersecting  the  general   flatness  of  the  coast.     A  ^^^| 
course  of  about  thirty  miles  then  brought  the  Hcet  ^^^| 
to  a  situation  where  were  many  vessels;  and,  not  on  ^^^| 
the  shore,  but  about  four  miles  within  land,  a  village    ^^^ 
called   Apostani ;   whether  the  barrenness  of  a  sandy 
soil  dissuaded  nearer  habitation,  or  the  distance  was 
preferred  for  better  security  against  piratical  adven- 
turers, where  the  late  government  had  given  little 
protection. 

The  character  of  the  land  on  the  coast  howe%-er 
now  was  changing  for  the  better,  while  that  of  the 
sea,  near  it,  was    becoming  more  disadvantageous.  i 

Through  the  whole  length  of  the  gulf  on  the  Persian  I 

side,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore,  is  a  range  I 

of  mountains;  whence,  in  the  rainy  season,  nume-  I 

rous  torrents  nni,  drenching  the  fiat  that  extends  I 

from  their  foot  to  the  sea,    which  is  shallow  to  a  | 

great  extent.     The  mouths  of  the  belter  rivers  are  -^ 
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abstracted  fay  fau%  the  tides  greet,  and  a  aurf  eferjr* 
.  where  breaking  on  the  shore.  In  adTancii^  np  the 
gnif  the  mountains  more  spproach  the  coast,  and  the 
interrening  soil  has  no  longer  the  desert  character: 
on  the  contrary  it  is  fruitfiil,  but  the  sea  is  to  a  stfll 
greater  extent  encumbered  with  dioals.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  four  or  iiTe  and  twenty  miles  firom  Apostani 
was  found  an  advantageous  exception  to  this  geneni 
character  of  the  sea,  in  a  bay,  with  a  fruitful  countrj 
around,  bearing,  beside  pahns,  which  Greece  had 
not,  all  the  fruit«bearing  trees  common  in  Greece. 
Nevertheless  no  stay  is  mentioned  there.  The  neit 
course,  of  near  forty  miles,  was  to  a  town  called 
G<^ana,  in  a  populous  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  here  approach  the  shore;. but  only 
a  scanty  harbour  was  found.  Proceeding  then  fifty 
miles,  the  fleet  reached  Sitakus,  probably  the  best  of 
all  the  inconvenient  harbours  of  the  Persian  sh<»e. 
Here  laige  store  of  com,  provided  by  Alexandm'i 
care,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  found.  It  is  re- 
markable enough,  that  with  all  the  assurance  we  have 
of  his  earnestness  for  the  accommodation  of  his  fleety 
and  of  the  severe  sufferings  he  underwent,  and  dangeis 
to  which  he  exposed  himself,  to  ensure  such  aeconi- 
modation,  none  received  from  him,  since  that  early 
in  its  voyage  furnished  by  Leonnatus,  is,  till  now, 
noticed  in  the  narrative.  Here  the  fleet  staid  twenty- 
five  days,  to  be  overhauled  and  receive  necessary  re^ 
pairs.  It  seems  altogether  likely  to  have  been  under 
Alexander's  strict  order  that,  on  the  return  of  Near- 
chus  to  Harmoza,  the  fleet  immediately  proceeded 
on  its  voyage,  and  that  Sitakus  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  any  repairs,  beyond  what  might  be 
urgently  necessary,  as  well  as  for  receiving  supplies. 
Arr.  ind.        On  moviug  again,  the  first  day's  course  was  of  near 
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fifty  miles,  to  the  town  of  Hieratis  on  the  river  Hera- 
temis.     An  artificial  canal,  (-ommunicatiog  with  that, 
river,  was  here  the  anchoring  place.     The  next  day's 
run  was  to  the  mouth  of  a  winter-torrent.     This  ex- 
pression indicates  mountains  to  have  been  near;  but 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  was  fertile,  abounding 
especially  in  fruit-bearing  trees.     Proceeding  thea 
only  twelve  miles,  the  fleet  entered  a  river  of  better  J 
character,  the  Granidcs,  where  was  a  town  calleAj 
Troca;  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  [ 
which,  up  the  country,  according  to  infonnatlon  of  I 
the  inhabitants,  was  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Persiali  J 
kings.     Then  again  the  mouth  of  a  torrent  afforded  I 
for  such  vessels,  a  safe  harbour.     The  violence  of  the  J 
water  running  from  the  mountains  seems  to  have 
hod,  on  this  |>art  of  the  coast,  its  singular  valuer 
keeping  channels  open,  by  which  small  vessels  might  ] 
securely  reach  the  shore,  which  the  shoals  and  the 
surf  would  otherwise  have  made  everywhere  difficult 
aud  dangerous,  or  even  impossible.     The  place  next 
resorted  to,  aher  a  run  of  four  or  five  and  twenty 
mites,  though  otherwise  of  similar  character,  had  iti 
peculiar  disadvantages.     The  coast  was  rocky,  and  . 
about  the  torrent's  mouth  were  breakers,  which,  ob*- 
structing  the  course  of  the  fresh   water  from  thi  j 
mountains,  produced  shoals;  and  these  were  troubled 
with  a  surf. '"     If  the  place  was  sufficiently  known  to 
the  pilots,  the  failure  only  of  a  better,  when  the  crew* 


Hare  »  A  most  satisfactory-  assurance  that  Vincent  has  been  right 
in  bia  imerpretation  o(  pirxit)  as  the  surf.     The  adoption  of  this 
tntei}tretation  in  the  last  edition,  Taylor's,  of  Hetleric's  lexic<n|  i 
dwa  credit  to  the  diligem-e  of  the  editor.     Xtupic  clearly  implict  \ 
if  rock  which  our  seamen  denominate  a  brc«bcr; 
z2 
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CHAP,  wanted  rest,  could  have  persuaded  the  admiral  to 
^^'  halt  there.  The  fleet  took  its  station,  it  appears, 
nearly  at  high  water,  with  the  hope  of  continuing  to 
ride  at  anchor ;  but  the  ebb  left  all  aground.  Crowded 
on  their  thwarts,  without  room  to  lie  at  length,  the 
situation  of  those  aboard,  uneasy  for  sleep,  even  whett 
the  vessels  rode  on  an  even  keel,  would  be  still  more 
uneasy  when,  being  grounded,  the  position  wai 
oblique.  The  next  flood  however  relieved  them  from 
the  uneasy  attitude  and  temporary  bondage,  and  on 
the  following  day  they  reached  the  river  Arosis,  the 
largest  yet  seen  in  the  whole  course  from  the  Indus 
to  the  boundary  of  Persis  against  Susiana. 
An.  ind.  Ncw  difficulty  for  the  navigation  now  occurred. 
The  extent  of  the  shoals  was  greatly  increased,  and 
toward  the  shore  such  a  surf  broke  that  landing  was 
not  prudently  to  be  attempted.  Thus  rest  could  be 
taken  only  aboard,  and,  should  winds  be  adverse,  fresh 
water  might  fail.  The  greatest  quantity  the^fore, 
that  means  of  stowage  in  row-boats  would  admit,  was 
to  be  taken  aboard,  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
limited  to  a  five  days'  ordinary  supply.  Badness  of 
water  we  have  observed  often  noticed :  but  absolute 
want,  or  even  short  allowance,  nowhere  mentioned  as 
before  occurring,  was  not  suffered  now. 

After  a  progress  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Arosii» 
the  fleet  anchored  in  a  channel  among  the  shoals, 
abounding  with  fish,  which  would  afford  relief.  The 
next  day's  course  was  of  difficulty,  though  the  way 
was  marked  by  stakes ;  nearly,  says  the  narrator,  as 
on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  between  the  island 
of  Leucas  and  the  mainland  of  Acamania.  Never- 
theless the  indication  was  not  so  perfect  but  that 
there  was  hazard  of  groiiiuling;  and  then   neither 
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poles  were  availing,  iior  could  the  streugth  of  men 
without  relieve  a  stranded  boat;  for  the  mud  was  _ 
of  so  yielding  a  substance  that  they  sunk  presently 
to  the  breast :  landing  was  everywhere  impracticable; 
and  thus,  after  a  most  laborious  course  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  oiiles,  the  crews  (it  is  mentioned  as 
a  hardship  worthy  of  notice)  were  to  take  their  supper 
aboard.     Fortunately  hnwever  the  fleet  had  so  cleared  ■ 
the  shoals  that  progress  in  the  night  might  be  ven-il 
tured.  Persevering  then  till  next  evening,  ina-toursC' 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  and  ovcrrunulng 
the  channel  leading  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pasi- 
tigris,  by  which  was  the  navigation  to  Susa,  it  reached  i 
Diridotis,  a  commercial  town  of  Babylonia  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates;  eminent  as  the  prlncii>al 
interposit  for  the  trade  between  Mesopotamia  and  i 
Arabia.  '■ 

Mystery  here  again  occurs ,  in  the  narrative,  and  of 
the  same  character  as  before;  respecting,  not  the  ' 
voyage,  but  the  commander's  conduct  only.  MazcneSi 
who  had  been  taken  aboard  to  advise  for  the  navit 
gatioD,  would  surely  be  attended  by  the  ablest  pilot*- J 

Jwrir  lya  XiSaniTov  ti  Ato  riic  <;iiro|itiic  yHt  O'  t/iiropoi  Ayirirma^   i 
tat  ra  XXXo  ooa  9v/iiitfiiira  Ij  'Apa€i>i>'  yij  ^ipii.     An.  Ind  c.  41. 
Vincmt  has  rendered  kv/hi  a  rilliige.     Occasion  has  occurred  J 
fomerly  to  observe,  that  the  Greek  word  rijiij  answers  rather  to  I 
tbe  legal  and  technical  than  the  familiar  sense  of  out  word  vilUtgt.  f 
Thu*  Manchester  is  a  village,  though  lurger  and  more  populotn 
than  perhaps  any  aty  of  Great  Britain,  London  only  excepted. 
Omtovitu  h^  noticed  different  translations  of  the   phrase, 
two  rnc  (^Topi'ijt  rSc-  '■  >"-  ^-      Neither,  I  must  own,  quite 
Htisfies  roe,  and  that  least  of  which  the  commentator  has  de- 
clared his  preferent*.     The  learned  reader  will  judge  how  far  I 
bwre^xpreiiaed-tlie  «uthor'«  tueaning- 
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CHAP .  that  his  authority,  supported  by  Alexander's,  could 
'  procure.  The  mart  of  Susa  must  have  been  m  oon^ 
siderable  object  for  the  commerce  with  Arabia,  and 
the  navigation  to  it  well  known ;  yet  no  cause  is  stated 
for  missing  the  proper  course  and  deviating  so  far  as 
Diridotis.  That  it  could  here  be  in  view  of  the  cooi* 
manders  to  avoid  Alexander,  and  proceed  direcdy 
for  Babylon,  would  appear  hardly  imaginable,  if  tl^ 
course  taken,  the  most  direct  for  the  purpose,  or 
perha^  the  only  one  accommodated  to  a  fleet  ef 
row-boats,  was  not  matter  to  suggest  the  suppositioiii 
and  if  the  failure  of  due  explanation,  and  the  myi* 
terious  difference  between  the  narrative  derived  from 
the  admiral,  and  that  from  the  generals,  by  the  same 
writer,  did  not  afiford  support  to  such  a  supposition. 
Likely  enough  it  may  have  been  necessary  for  the 
fleet,  after  its  long  course  through  the  shoals,  to  toneh 
at  Diridotis  for  supplies.  Nevertheless  the  stay  thare, 
not  specified,  seems  to  have  been  only  of  one  night; 
and  the  cause  assigned  for  hastening  away  is  donbly 
remarkable.  Information  was  obtained,  the  admiraPs 
narrative  says,  that  Alexander  was  marching  for  Susa. 
But  it  must  have  been  well  known  to  him,  as  he  had 
been  directed  to  meet  Alexander  at  Susa,  that  he 
would  be  marching  thither,  if  not  already  arrived; 
and,  considering  the  stay  of  the  fleet  at  Sitakus,  with 
Alexander's  no  more  than  ordinary  rapidity  of  pro- 
gress, notwithstanding  the  halt  of  some  days  at  nr^ 
sagarda?,  he  might  well  have  been  arrived,  as  the 
narrative  from  the  generals  implies  that  he  was.  The 
acknowledgment  then  here  of  intelligence  of  Alex- 
ander is  farther  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  first  found, 
in  the  admiral's  narrative,  of  any  obtained  in  the 
whole  voyage,  after  the   meeting  with  Leonnatn, 
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|t  in  its  course,  excepting  that  at  Harmoza,  which  SSCT. , 
serted  to  have  been  not  official,  but  merely  ac-  _ 
cideotal ;  «ntl  shortly  again  we  shall  find  that,  where 
information  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  it 
is  asserted  to  have  been  unaccountably  failing.  Notice 
of  these  mysterious  circumstances  appeared  requisite, 
though  guide  for  conjecture  of  what  may  have  given 
occasion  for  them  fails.  The  fleet  returned  hastily, 
by  its  former  course  among  the  shoals,  to  the 
channel  which  it  should  before  have  entered,  and, 
without  any  recorded  difficulty,  proceeded  to  the 
Pasitigris. 

The  great  rivers  of  the  south  of  Asia,  having  their 
sources  at  wide  distances,  in  that  vast  chain  of  moun* 
tains  which  divides  the  continent  in  its  length  from 
west  to  east,  are  driven,  by  the  form  of  the  land, 
toward  a  few  openings  to  the  ocean,  some  joining  in 
their  courses,  and  others  nearly  approaching  at  their 
mouths.    The  Persian  gulf  receives,  beside  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  two  other  rivers,  inferior,  yet 
still  large,  anciently  named  Pasitigris  and  Eulxus. 
These,  for  a  considerable  way  before  reaching  thC'l 
gulf,  have  their  courses  nearly  parallel,  and  not  very  J 
distant,  through  a  flat  country.     Susa  stood  on  the 
£ulfeus.     But  this  river  was,  toward  its  mouth,  so 
inconvenient  for  navigation,  that  the  preferable  course 
for  vessels,  from  the  gulf  to  Susa,  was  up  the  Pasi- 
tigris, to  a  canal  communicating  with  the  Eulxus. 
The  fleet  therefore  entering  the  Pasitigris  proceeded 
up  it,  through  a  rich  and   populous  country,  fifly  j 
miles,  to  a  bridge  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Car-  J 
mania,  across  Persis  to  Susa.     There  was  found  j 
division  of  the  army,  not  unprovided,  it  may  be  be- j 
lleved,  with  supplies  as  well  as  orders  for  the  fleet,,] 
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CHAP,    and  directions   for  any   needful   assistance;   while 


LV. 


Nearchus  and  Onesicritus,  in   obedience   to   com- 
mand, proceeded  by  land  to  wait  upon  the  king  at 

Susa.  ^® 

**  These^  on  careful  comparison  of  Arrian's  narratiye  of  the 
voyage^  from  Nearchus,  with  his  narrative  of  the  march^  from 
Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy^  appear  to  me  most  likely  to  have  bcflen 
the  circumstances,  greatly  amplified  in  the  fcnrmer,  and  whoUy 
unnoticed  in  the  latter.  In  a  note  at  theendof  the  next  aectioii 
the  matter  will  be  farther  noticed. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Trmtgactiona  in  the  march  from  Carmania  through 
Persia  and  Simana.  Measures  for  improcement 
qf  territory  and  exlenaion  q/' commerce.  Affairs 
wGreece. 

SECTION  I. 

March  Jrom  Carmania  to  Partagardtc. — Pertia  described. — 
Spoliation  ofCyrut'i  tepulckrc  at  Partagarda: — Delinqueacy 
o/*  a^ers  in  high  autkority.  Rebellion  obviated:  oppression 
punished. 


Having  dismissed  Nearchus  to  resume  the  com-    sect.     >fl 
maud  of  the  fleet,  and  proceed  with  it  up  the  Persian      '' 
gulf,  Alexander  moved  with  the  army  again  westward,  b.  c.  32*. 
His  presence,  it  appears,  was  urgently  wanted  in  the  ""'*^" 
rich  and  extensive  regions,  conquered  so  rapidly,  and 
left  so  soon,  and  now  so  long  in  large  part  confided 
to  governors  from  among  the  conquered  people.  At- 
tended therefore  only  by  the  companion-cavalry,  some 
infantry,    apparently  heavy-armed,    but    chosen   for 
ability  to  bear  a  fatigue,  and  a  division  of  bowmen, 
he  took  himselfthe  shortest  road,  over  a  hilly  country, 
to  Parsagardjp, '  the  capital  of  Persis,  committing  the 
main  body,  with  all  the  elephants,  to  Hephiestion,  to 
go  by  a  more  circuitous  road,  through  a  lower  country, 

'  Among  tLe  various  q>ellings  of  die  name  of  the  oietropolis 
of  Persis,  found  among  the  Grei^k  and  Latin  writers,  I  have 
beat  induced  \>y  \'iiicent'«  observations  to  jireter  that  in  the 
tcit. 
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CHAP,   near  the  coast ;  where  provisions  were  plentiful,  and 
'     the  winter  air  mild. 

Persis,  the  first  dominion  of  the  great  Cyrus,  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  extensive  country  which  in 
modem  times  has  borne  the  name  of  Persia,  is  le» 
known  at  this  day  than  any  other  country  of  equal 
fame.  Modem  observation  however,  as  fmr  as  it  has 
gone,  confirms  the  account  given  of  it  by  Arrian»  from 
Nearchus.  Toward  the  gulf  is  a  tract  known  by  our 
navigators  by  the  name  of  Ghermeseer ;  ^  low,  vrith  a 
sandy  soil,  mostly  barren,  and  a  torrid  atmosphere.  A 
range  of  mountains  bounds  this  unprofitable  country. 
Beyond  these,  the  plains,  holding  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  ocean,  though  so  near  the  tropic, 
enjoy  a  most  advantageous  temperature;  summer  not 
violently  hot,  nor  winter  severely  cold.  The  soil  being 
mostly  excellent,  grapes,  and  all  the  fruits  common 
in  Greece,  olives  excepted,  are  plentiful :  the  country 
is  well  watered ;  in  some  parts  the  rivers  expand  into 
lakes,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  frequented  by  crater* 
fowl;  pasture  is  plentiful,  and  meadows  are  common; 
woods  are  frequent,  affording  timber  and  ftiel,  and  pro^ 
tecting  game :  cattle  are  numerous ;  horses  especially 
excellent ;  and  the  human  form  is  said  to  have  be^ 
and  to  be  still,  found  there  in  its  greatest  perfection. 
Beyond  this  valuable  country,  against  Media,  is  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  where,  in  summer,  the  air 
of  the  valleys  is  suffocating,  and  in  winter  snows 
prevail. 

*  Vincent  shows  here^  what  is  to  be  regretted^  his  almost  totel 
failure  of  acquaintance  with  any  modem  speech  but  his  own. 
'  I  have  retained  Kermesir/  he  says,  '  which  is  the  orthography 
*  of  Niebuhr ;  but  Mr.  Jones  writes  it  Ghermeseer,  which  I  coo- 
'  dude  is  more  correspondent  to  oriental  authority/  I  cannot 
but  prefer  Mr.  Jones's  orthography  as  that  proposed  to  direct 
English,  and  not  foreign,  voices  to  the  oriental  pronunciation. 
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Alexftoder,  having  crossed  the  Diountains  which  sect. 
divide  the  fruitful  part  ofCarmaiiia  from  the  rich  _ 
plains  of  Persis,  on  reaching  Parsagards,  was  informed 
of  a  matter  that  gave  him  great  displeasure.  The 
magnificent  sepulchre  of  the  great  Cyrus,  which  he 
had  left  uninjured  with  all  its  rich  contents,  in  the 
rare  of  a  kind  of  college  of  Magians,  establislied  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Persian  kings,  had  been  plundered. 
The  description  of  this  monument  which  Arrian  has 
pTcn,  after  Alexander's  general  and  historian,  Ari- 
stobulus,  hardly  would  the  modem  historian  excusably 
pass  unregarded. 

The  sepulchre  of  Cyrus,  he  says,  was  in  the  para- 
dise of  the  palace;  an  eastern  phrase  signifying  those 
extensive  pleasure-gardens,  with  adjoining  parks, 
ordinary  appendages  of  the  houses  of  the  Pei-sian 
great,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  because,  to  them, 
living  mostly  within  city-walls,  and  always  in  fear  for 
their  fields,  that  elegant  luxury  had  not,  in  their  own 
language,  a  name.  The  building  stood  on  a  lawn, 
surrounded  by  a  wood  of  various  trees,  and  enlivened 
br  a  stream.  In  so  warm  a  climate  the  lann  was 
admired  for  its  luxuriant  grass  and  unfading  verdure. 
T^e  building  consisted  of  a  chamber,  raised  on  a 
quadrangular  basement,  and  having  the  roof  of  the 
same  stone  with  the  walls.  It  may  seem  that  the  con- 
rtmction  of  the  dome  was  already  known  in  the  East, 
and  that  the  style  of  sepulchral  monument,  seen  yet 
among  the  ancient  buildings  of  India,  of  considerable 
art,  but  of  more  magnificence  than  elegance,  was 
already  in  practice.  The  door-way  was  so  narrow 
that  a  man  even  of  ordinary  size  had  some  diSiculty 
to  enter;  a  circumstance  observed  of  the  sepulchral 
chambers  in  the  Egj"ptian  pyramids.  In  the  chamber 
stood  a  bed  with  golden  feet,  having  furniture  of 
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CHAP.   purj)Ie  cloth,  and  a  coverlet  of  Babylonian  tapestry. 

^^^'  On  the  bed  was  a  coffin  of  gold,  containing  the  em- 
balmed body  of  Cyrus.  A  table  bore  the  various 
articles  of  a  splendid  regal  dress,  with  the  ornamental 
appendages  usual  in  the  East,  chains  and  ear-rings  of 
gold,  and  scimitars  with  hilts  of  gold,  all  enriched  with 
gems.  An  inscription  on  the  wall,  in  the  Persian 
language  and  characters,  said :  ^  O  man  I  I  am  Cyrus 
^  son   of  Cambyses,   who   acquired   empire  for  the 

*  Persians,  and  reigned  over  Asia ;  envy  me  not  this 

*  monument.' 

Svkfti  still  was  the  state  of  the  sepulchre  when  Alex- 
ander saw  it,  while  passing  the  winter  at  Parsagards. 
At  its  foot,  and  near  the  steps  leading  to  the  chamber, 
was  a  small  building  allotted  to  the  residence  of  the 
magians,  who  had  been  constituted  its  hereditary 
guardians;  the  sons  succeeding  their  fathers  in  the 
office.  For  their  maintenance  a  sheep  was  allowed 
them  daily,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  meal  and 
wine,  and  monthly  a  horse  to  be  sacrificed  to  Cyrus. 
This  establishment,  maintained  by  Alexander,  had 
not,  in  his  absence,  answered  its  purpose.  All  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  chamber  had  been  taken  away. 
The  coffin  and  the  bed  remained,  but  not  uninjured. 
The  lid  of  the  coffin  was  gone ;  and  upon  the  rest 
marks  of  violence  were  evident,  with  the  purpose  of 
cutting  or  breaking  oflP  parts,  whence  the  body  itself 
had  suffered.  Alexander,  in  vexation  and  anger  at 
this  sacrilege,  caused  the  magians,  so  evidently  in 
fault  by  connivance,  or  at  least  by  negligence,  if  not 
even  actively  concerned  in  the  crime,  to  be  put  to 
torture.  Their  perseverance  however  in  denying  that 
they  had  either  participated  in  the  sacrilege,  or  had 
any  knowledge  of  its  authors,  unlikely  as  it  may  seem 
that  tlii.s  could  be  truth,  induced  him  to  allow  their 
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release.  He  was  then  careful  to  have  the  monument   f 
restored,  as  far  as  might  bo,  to  the  former  state,  com-  _ 
niitting  the  superintendence  of  the  business  to  Ari- 
stobulus,  from  whose  history  of  Alexander  Arrian 
took  the  account  here  given.  The  door-way  was  then 
blocked  up  with  masonry,  and  the  impression  of  the 
royal  signet  was  given  to  every  joint. 

Other  and  greater  delinquents  than  the  magians 
were  soon  after  denounced.  Alexander,  at  his  de- 
parture for  the  conquest  of  Media  and  pursuit  of 
Darius,  had  committed  the  satrapy  of  Persis  to  Phra- 
saortes,  a  Persian.  While  he  was  in  India  Phrasfcrtes 
died,  and  then  Oixincs,  also  a  Persian,  whether  in 
office  under  the  deceased  satrap  is  not  said,  took  upon 
himself  to  fill  the  vacant  situation.  That  he  incurred 
any  blame  simply  on  that  account  is  also  unsaid,  but 
numerous  complaints  were  now  preferred  against  him 
by  the  Persians;  that  he  had  plundered  temples,  that 
he  was  the  robber  of  the  royal  sepulchre;  and  that  he 
had  unjustly  directed  the  execution  of  many  persons, 
some  of  them  Persians.  To  what  manner  of  trial  he 
was  subjected,  in  consequence  of  these  accusations, 
the  historian  has  not  mentioned;  reporting  only  the 
result,  that  Orxines  was  publicly  executed. 

The  appointment  to  the  important  satrapy  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Persis  then  rewarded  the  fidelity 
and  zeal  of  the  new  lord  of  the  body-guard  Peucestas ; 
who  had  not  merely  recommended,  but,  in  a  matter 
of  no  small  moment,  qualified  himself  for  it,  by  the 
diligence  with  which  he  had  acquired  the  Persian 
language.  This  was  very  gratifying  to  the  Persians, 
Peucestas  moreover  had  been  the  first  of  the  Mace- 
donians to  appear  in  their  national  dress,  and  by  his 
conduct  altogether  he  became  very  popular  among 
them.     Alexander  approved  his  conduct,  as  tending 
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CHAP,  to  reconcile  the  proudest  of  his  new  subjects  to  their 
'  new  situation,  under  the  dominion  of  m  foreign  con- 
queror. 

The  urgency  for  a  politic  condescension  toward  the 
conquered  nations  appears  in  what  had  occurred  in 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Media;  which,  for  its 
several  advantages  of  situation,  climate,  population, 
and  wealth,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  province 
of  the  empire.  While  Alexander  was  far  eastward, 
Baryaxes,  a  Mede,  had  led  a  revolt,  assuming  the 
title  of  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  satrapy 
of  Sfedia  had  been  intrusted  to  Atropates,  who  also 
was  a  Mede  or  a  Persian,  (for  the  Greek  writers  have 
been  rarely  solicitous  to  distinguish  them,)  and  with 
what  judgment  appeared  in  the  event.  Atri^tea  had 
quelled  the  rebellion,  and  came  now  to  wait  upon  the 
king  at  Parsagardae,  bringing  Baryaxes  and  some  of 
his  principal  supporters  prisoners.  These  were  pre- 
sently executed. 

After  no  long  stay  at  Parsagardae  Alexander  has- 
tened to  Susa.  ^  His  vigor,  in  repressing  and  punishing 

^  In  Arrian's  narrative  from  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  withool 
notice  of  any  circumstances  of  the  march,  Alexander's  arriTai 
only  at  Susa  is  mentioned  in  three  words,  wapiX^^y  cc  2omo. 
But  in  his  narrative  from  Nearchus  matters  remarkable  enoa^ 
are  reported.  Alexander,  it  is  there  said,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
joined  his  fleet  lying  in  the  Tigris,  and,  notwithstanding  tht 
urgency  for  his  hastening  forward,  indicated  in  the  account  £nm 
the  generals,  he  delayed  his  progress  to  celebrate  there  the  happy 
junction,  with  sacrifice,  procession,  and  games,  among  whidi 
Nearchus  was  singularly  honored  by  the  army.  Vincent,  earnest 
for  the  credit  of  his  admiral,  has  been  anxious  to  reconcfle  the 
two  narratives,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  had  succeeded. 
Wherever  these  may  differ  I  cannot,  for  myself,  hesitate  to  prefer 
that  of  the  generals;  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  clear;  and  they 
had  no  obvious  interests  in  giving  a  false  coloring  to  any  of  the 
circumstances.  But  there  are  awkwardnesses  here  as  elsewhere 
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Opposition  to  his  new  sovereignty,  appears  to  have  sect. 
beeu  not  greater  than  his  earnestness  to  prevent  '"  ; 
oppression  of  his  new  subjects,  his  diligence  in  at- 
tending to  their  complaints,  and  tlie  strictness  of 
his  control  over  those  in  authority  among  them. 
Information  of  his  condescension  and  of  his  justice 
having  preceded  him,  complaints  preferred  to  him 
v¥ere  numerous.  For,  says  Arrian,  when  it  had  be- 
come known  that  Alexander  was  beyond  the  Indus, 
and  the  Hydaspes,  and  the  Akesines,  and  the  Hy- 
phasis,   daily  exposing  himself  to  danger,  and  still 

in  the  report  froni  the  admiral  himself.  At  Diriduds,  in  a  comer 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  far  out  of  Alexander's  way,  intelligence  of 
the  king  and  the  amiy,  the  adinirnl  has  acknowledged,  was  ready 
for  him ;  yet  al^rword,  in  the  rich  and  populous  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pasitigris,  across  which  the  king  and  the  army  were 
necesa^rily  to  pass,  if  indeed  not  already  gone  by,  information 
to  futed  that  he  had  to  send  roesBengers  some  days'  journey  to 
inquire  for  them.  How  it  should  be,  not  only  that  such  intel- 
ligence as  was  ready  at  Diridotis  should  fail  on  the  Pasitigris, 
but  also  that  Alexander's  care,  acknowledged  in  the  supplies 
found  at  Sitakus,  also  should  fail,  where  least  of  alt  it  may  seem 
to  have  been  likely  to  fail,  is  left  for  conjecture.  Why,  in  the 
admiral's  narrative,  the  bank  of  the  Paaitigris  has  been  ciiosen 
for  the  place  in  which  he  would  have  tlie  Greeks  at  home  believe 
that  he,  among  sacrifices,  processions,  and  games,  received  from 
tb*  band  of  his  king  the  honors  which  the  testimony  of  the  ge- 
nerals, surely  more  creditable  for  bim.  attributed  to  him  at  Sum, 
we  also  inquire  in  vain.  His  omission  to  acknowledge  th.it  his 
colleague  Onesieritus  received,  as  the  report  from  the  generals 
assures  us,  the  same  honor  with  him,  is  quite  in  consonance  with 
all  that  appears  of  his  character. 

These  differences,  clearly  not  unworthy  of  historical  notice,  it 
may  be  observed  are  so  far  from  impeaching  the  genera!  credit 
of  the  historj'  that  they  vouch  for  it.  Were  not  the  more  im- 
portant facts  beyond  suspicion  true,  these  minor  matters  in  con- 
troversy would  never  have  reached  ua.  For  the  credit  of  Roman 
history  we  might  desire,  oftener  than  they  are  found,  similarly 
conflicting  reports  from  writers  of  different  interests. 
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CHAP,  proposing  to  proceed  to  more  unknown  regions ;  and 
'  even  afterward,  when,  instead  of  returning  by  the 
safe  way  of  Arachosia,  by  which  he  sent  the  largest 
division  of  his  army  under  Craterus,  he  had  resolved 
himself  to  brave  the  horrors  of  the  Gadrosian  desert, 
many,  left  in  authority,  throughout  the  conquered 
countries,  proceeded  to  enrich  themselves  in  all  ways 
within  their  power,  plundering  temples  and  sepulchres, 
and  oppressing  the  people.  The  satrap  of  Susiana, 
Abulites,  a  Persian,  and  his  son  Oxathres,  were  ac- 
cused as  eminent  in  this  course.  Both  suflPered  ca- 
pitally. But  the  greater  number  of  those  implicated 
in  such  crimes  were  Greeks.  The  impartiality  then 
with  which  Alexander  proceeded  to  punish  the 
guilty,  whether  Persians  or  Greeks,  Macedonians  or 
republicans,  would  not  be  generally  approved  by  the 
conquering  nation.  It  was  imputed  to  him  that  be 
was  extreme  in  believing  accusations,  and  punishing 
what  they  called  small  crimes.  But  this  imputation 
is  left  quite  general;  insomuch  that  no  particulars  of 
either  the  offenders  or  the  offences,  which  Arrian  has 
mentioned  as  so  numerous,  have  reached  us.  Ex- 
cepting the  generals  Heracon,  Cleander,  and  Sitalces, 
whose  eminence  would  make  notice  of  their  fate  hardly 
avoidable,  not  even  the  name  of  any  European,  who 
suffered  in  any  way,  has  been  transmitted. 

SECTION  II. 

DifficuUies  of  Alexander  for  his  civil  government:  his  purpoM 
to  make,  of  his  various  subjects,  one  people :  marriages  cf 
Greeks  with  Persians:  bounty  to  the  army. 

To  settle  the  government  of  his  vast  empire,  Alex- 
ander luul  a  business  before  him  of  greater  difficulties 
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I>erhap8  than  a!l  his  conquests;  never  such  occurred  »ect. 
for  auy  man  besides  known  in  history.  To  p-stimatp 
that  difficulty,  it  will  be  necessary,  among  other  con- 
siderations, to  look  back  to  the  earliest  evidence  of 
that  distinction  of  Greek  and  barbarian,  which  became 
so  strong  in  Grecian  minds,  forming  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  national  character.  Homer,  as  occasion 
has  occurred  formerly  to  observe,  knew  nothing  of  J 

it;  and  even  Herodotus,  in  whose  time  the  prejudice  I 

was  already  powerful,  shows  that  less  than  a  century  ' 

before  him  it  hardly  existed.  In  the  age  of  Crccsus 
the  Lydians  appear  not  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  Greeks  as  any  otherwise  distinguished  from  them-  J 

selves  than  the  several  modem  European  nations  a]^         I 
this  day  from  one  another.     Even  iEschylus  shows  j 

nothing  of  that  insolent  claim  of  superiority  for  those 
of  Grecian  blood  nnd  language,  and  that  principle  of 
uDcharitableness  toward  all  others,  which  however  ^^ 
gren  in  his  time;  resulting  from  the  Persian  invsj  ^^H 
sions  of  Greece,  and  encouraged  by  the  extraordinary  ^^^| 
victories  obtained  by  the  little  republics,  on  linid  and  ^^^| 
sea,  which  delivered  them  from  the  sluvcry,  or  even  ^^^| 
annihilation,  which  they  had  dreaded  from  the  rart  ^^^| 
power  of  the  Persian  empire.  Then  grew  that  narrow  ^^^H 
pride,  which  would  deny  to  the  Macedonians  ami  ^^^| 
Epirots  their  claim  to  be  of  the  Greek  nation;  whilfli  ^^^H 
yet  all  the  boasted  advancement  in  philosophy  left  ^^^| 
uncorrected  that  cruel  selBshness,  found  in  modem  ^^^| 
times  only  among  the  merest  savages,  whence  the  ^^^| 
whole  populatiou  of  even  Grecian  republics  was*.  ^^^| 
without  remorse,  reduced  to  slavery,  and  in  some  ^^^| 
histances  extirpated,  by  their  fellow  Greeks  of  other  ^^^H 
republics.  But  now  the  military  glory  and  political  ^^^| 
imponance  of  the  Macedonians  would  not  only  raise  ^^^| 
timr  cl«m  to  consideration  among  the  Greeks,  but  M 
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CHAP,    give  them  an  efFectual  superiority ;  while  on  the  other 

^^^'     hand  the  republicans,  with  the  presumption  and  illi- 

berality  common  to  republicans,  though  hating  one 

another,  assumed  still  to  be  all  superior  to  the  rest  of 

mankind. 

Differing  thus  among  themselves,  yet  the  agree- 
ment was  general  in  aversion  to  allow  the  subdued 
nations  any  equality  of  rank  or  advantages.  The 
conquest  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
comprising  countless  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  been 
wonderfully  made  with  an  army  of  comparatively  a 
very  few  thousands.  But  how  those  millions  should 
be  held  in  that  state  of  degradation  and  oppression, 
which  so  many  of  the  conquerors  desired,  and  yet 
continue  to  furnish  the  wealth  which  was  their  great 
object,  and  what  should  be  the  form  of  government 
to  satisfy,  not  the  conquered,  but  even  the  small  pro- 
portion of  conquerors,  and  maintain  that  union  among 
them  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  their  dominion, 
were  problems  which  human  wisdom  would  hardly 
solve. 

Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears,  had 
early  conceived  the  magnanimous  and  philanthro[HC 
project  to  consolidate  his  new  empire  by  bringing  hit 
subjects  of  distant  parts,  and  different  languages^ 
manners,  and  religions,  to  coalesce  as  one  people. 
So  early  as  in  the  second  year  of  his  progress  in  con- 
quest he  made  this  evident  by  his  measures  in  Egypt. 
His  successes  afterward  were  of  amount  that  might 
stimulate  less  capacious  minds  to  extravagance  of 
ambition.  His  purpose  of  carrying  conquest  to  the 
extremity  of  the  East  clearly  was  extravagant,  and 
his  abandonment  of  it,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  army,  was  evidently  in  no  small  amount  forced; 
yet,  in  the  manner  of  that  concession,  as  well  as  in 
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following  nicasures,  he  made  the  greatness  of  his 
niinil  conspicuous.  Where  just  cousideration  must  _ 
have  convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong,  he  yielded, 
yet  with  dignity.  But,  when  the  eager  desires  and 
stubborn  prejudices  of  a  large  majority  among  all  his 
original  subjects  were  adverse  to  a  good  purpose,  lie 
would  not  yield.  Nevertheless  in  whatever  might 
be  done  toward  soflcning  their  prejudices,  satisfying 
any  reasonable  desires,  and  reconciling  them  to  what 
was  requisite  for  the  permanency,  not  more  perhaps 
of  his  own  |)ower  than  of  their  advantages,  he  was 
nio«t  liberal  and  most  diligent. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  himself  taken  a 
wife  from  among  tlie  conquered  people.  Many  pro- 
bably before,  but  more  atler  his  example,  had  done 
the  same.  This  mode  of  amalgamating  nations  would 
be  more  adverse  to  the  prejudices  of  the  republican 
Greeks,  whose  illiberal  jealousies  forbade  inter* 
marriage  even  of  Greeks  beyond  their  several  town- 
ships, than  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  customs, 
warranting  their  princes,  probably  allowed  subjects 
also  to  take  wives  from  other  states.  Alexander  re- 
solved to  prosecute  it,  and  in  a  signal  manner.  At 
Susa  he  had  Icll  the  family  of  the  late  king  of  Persia 
his  prisoners.  Married  as  he  was  already  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief  Oxyartes,  he  now 
b)ok,  as  an  additional  wife,  Barsine,  eldest  daughter 
of  Darius,  who  probably,  when  he  left  her  at  Susa,  " 
was  under  marriageable  age.  Concerning  this 
measure,  which  certainly  was  not  consonant  to  Gre- 
cian common  rule,  nor,  as  we  learn,  to  Persian,  what 
was  the  public  opinion  at  the  time  is  much  less  in- 
dicated by  ancient  writers  than  might  be  expected. 
The  marriage  with  Barsine,  or,  as  others  have  given 
her  name,  Statira,  (if  one  of  these  be  not  rather  •'■ 
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CHAP,  title,)  was  reported  by  all  historians  of  the  time. 
Aristobulus,  in  his  history,  as  Arrian  assures  us, 
added  that  Alexander  also  married  Parysatis,  daughter 
of  the  former  sovereign  of  the  Persian  empire,  Ar- 
taxerxes  Ochus ;  not  however  mentioning  when  this 
took  place ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  fact  was  noticed 
by  any  other  contemporary  writer. 

Consonantly  then  with  what  afterward,  under  the 
feudal  institutions,  prevailed  over  Europe,  he  was 
probably  warranted  by  oriental  custom  as  sovereign 
of  the  empire,  in  assuming  to  himself  to  dispose,  in 
marriage,  of  the  daughters  of  the  greatest  families. 
To  cement  the  union  of  the  conquering  and  con- 
quered nations,  he  gave  them  to  his  principal  officers. 
Whether  any  of  these,  like  himself,  had  already 
wives  is  not  said.  For  his  eminently  favored  friend 
Hephaestion  he  made  the  most  illustrious  matcbi 
giving  him  a  younger  sister  of  his  own  new  qiieen, 
another  daughter  of  Darius  Codomannus.  He  then 
gave  Amastrine,  daughter  of  Oxyartes  brother  of 
Codomannus,  to  Craterus,  whom  he  appears  to  have 
esteemed  the  ablest  of  his  surviving  generals:  the 
daughter  of  Atropates,  satrap  of  Media,  was  be- 
trothed to  Perdiccas;  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
venerable  Artabazus  to  Ptolemy  the  historian,  after- 
ward king  of  Egypt ;  and  another  to  Eumenes  his 
chief  secretary,  eminent  not  so  only,  but  as  a  mi- 
litary officer  perhaps  inferior  to  none.  Eumenes  was 
not  of  a  Macedonian  family,  but  of  the  republican 
Greek  settlement  of  Cardia  in  Thrace;  whose  people^ 
in  Philip's  reign  and  before,  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  perseverance  in  resisting  the  tyranny 
of  the  Athenian  people,  and  maintaining  their  right 
to  prefer  the  alliance  or  patronage  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kings.     The  loss  of  his  history  of  Alexander 
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is,  ill  the  destruction  of  ancient  memorials,  especially    SErr. 

to  be  regretted.    The  sen-ices  of  Nearchiis,  recently 1_ 

arrived  from  the  fleet,  were  rewarded  with  a  present 
of  a  wife  whose  mother  only  was  Persian,  her  father 
that  eminent  Greek  in  the  Persian  service,  Mentor; 
who,  had  he  and  his  brother  Meranon  survived,  if  i 

human  speculation  should  be  trusted,  were  likely  to 
have  given  a  very  different  tuni  to  the  affairs  of  the 
civilized  world.  Extensive  as  their  interest  was 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  and  at  the  same  lime 
high  as  their  esteem  in  the  Persian  empire,  not  only 
they  might  probably  have  stopped  Alexander's  career, 
but  produced  another  kind  of  a  revolution,  still  by  s 
union  of  Greeks  and  Persians,  in  which  however  it 
could  hardly  have  been  but  that  the  Persian  interest 
must  have  predominated.  The  match  made  for 
Seteucus,  eminent  afterward  among  the  successors 
to  the  empire,  was  remarkable,  as  it  tends  to  show 
the  extent  of  Alexander's  views  in  uniting  his  sub- 
jects of  the  two  nations.  To  that  highly  esteemed 
officer  he  gave  a  daughter  of  his  persevering  opponent, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  adverse  cause,  the  Bactrian 
.Spitamenes.  Possibly  Seleucus  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lady,  and  solicited  the  match ;  though 
that  he  could  then  have  had  any  view  to  the  splendid 
fortune,  to  which  it  may  nevertheless  have  assisted  to 
lead  him,  is  utterly  unlikely.  Altogether  from  illus- 
trious families  of  the  conquered  empire  he  made  eighty 
matches  for  his  principal  ofiScers. 

Tliese  marriages  of  the  most  eminent  being  ar- 
ranged, all  the  Macedonians  who  had  taken  oriental 
wives,  apparently  inchiding  all  Greeks  of  that  which, 
for  a  comprehensive  name,  was  called  the  Macedo- 
nian army,  were  assembled ;  and,  a  roll  of  them  being 
taken,  they  were  found  to  be  above  ten  thousand. 
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CHAP.  The  weddings  were  then  celebrated  after  the  Persian 
.__  manner ;  a  compliment  which  could  not  but  be  gra- 
tifying to  the  families  of  the  ladies.  The  ceremony 
was  followed  by  a  magnificent  supper  for  the  men 
only.  We  have  observed  formerly  that,  in  the  Gred 
republics,  women,  unless  of  the  lowest  ranks,  lived 
in  much  seclusion;  far  more  than  in  the  previous 
times  of  kingly  government ;  but  aniong  the  Persians 
that  seclusion  was  yet  stricter.  Among  neither  people 
however  was  allowed  the  society  of  reputable  women 
with  men  at  table.  But  after  the  meal,  whether 
approved  by  republican  manners,  or,  as  the  particn«> 
larity  of  the  description  may  lead  to  suppose,  dii^ 
in  the  Macedonian  and  other  surviving  Grecian  mon* 
archies,  the  ladies  were  introduced.  Each,  as  she 
entered,  was  received  by  her  betrothed  husband,  join- 
ing right  hands,  and  saluting  her  with  a  kiss,  and 
then  seating  her  by  him.  This  society  however  was 
of  short  duration.  Presently,  the  king  leading 
throughout  the  ceremony,  every  husband  severally 
handed  away  his  wife.  The  association  thua  of  the 
king  with  his  subjects,  so  contrary  to  that  sullen 
though  pompous  seclusion  of  the  royal  person,  whieh 
had  gained  establishment  as  a  rule  among  the  Persians^ 
was  highly  gratifying  to  the  Greeks,  and  softened,  in 
some  degree,  the  ill-humor  excited  by  the  extensive 
favor  to  the  conquered,  and  the  adoption  of  their 
customs  in  so  many  instances. 

That  ill-humor  was  farther  obviated  by  a  mag- 
nificent  liberality.  Dowers  were  given  with  all  the 
wives;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  bounty  more  out 
of  all  expectation.  The  disposition,  eminent  among 
our  seamen,  to  be  eager  to  acquire  riches,  and  care- 
less of  them  when  acquired,  had  grown  in  Alexander's 
army.     His  donations,  or  what  we  call  prize-money. 
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rapidly  gained,  were  rapidly  dissipated.     From  this    sect. 
extravagance    many  profited,  perhaps  more  of  the  - 
conquered  than  of  the  conquering  nation,  and,  with 
the  view  to  farther  profit,  gave  credit  to  those  who, 
having  acquired  expensive  habits,  were  unwilling  to 
forego  them.     Many  debts  however  were  contracted 
beyond  all  reasonable  hope  of  means  of  iiayinent.  Con- 
quest ended,  the  former  opportunities  were  ended; 
creditors  became  uneasy;  and  debtors  feared  com-  I 
plaints,  which  might  excite  the  severity  of  the  king*!-  I 
justice  against  them.      Alexander,  informed  of  this, 
ordered  a  return  of  all  debts  contracted  by  officers 
and  soldiers,  adding  a  promise  that  they  should  be 
paid.     This  liborality  had  not  immediately  the  pro- 
posed oiFcct.     Not  improbably  credit  had  sometimes  , 
been  extorted  by  threats.     All  accounts  mark  that, 
under  republican  commanders,  such  and  even  greater  , 
violence  to  barbarians,  as  tfaey  were  termed,  could 
uot  have  been  either  prevented  or  punished.     Even 
ill  Alexander's  army  such  had  been  the  extravagance 
in  borrowing,  whether  by  extortion  or  favor,  yet  such 
the  jealousy  which  the  signal  demonstration  of  his 
determination  to  dispense    equal  justice  to   all  his  . 
subjects  excited,  that,  some  fearing  the  reproach  of  ] 
violence,  some  of  fraud,  sonic,  according  to  the  his-  ■ 
torisD,  only  of  extravagance,  few  would  acknowledj 
any  debts. 

Alexander's  measure  was  of  a  kind  not  to  be  ' 
prompted  by  either  extravagance  in  himself,  or  by 
xioiple  liberality,  of  which  indeed  it  could  be  no 
prudent  result.  He  saw  a  storm  growing  which  it 
behoved  him  to  obviate.  Not  satisfied  therefore  with 
the  evasion  of  his  offered  bounty,  in  following  orders 
he  reproved  the  suspicion  which  had  been  so  exten- 
sively entertained.     '  As  it  became  a  king,'  he  said, 
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CHAP.    <  to  be  strict  in  speaking  only  truth,  so  it  ill  becime 

*  subjects  to  entertain  groundless  suspicion  that  it 

'  could  be  their  king's  purpose  to  deceive  them/ 
Tables  were  then  placed  in  a  convenient  manner 
throughout  the  camp,  with  a  sufficiency  of  money 
on  them ;  and,  under  direction  of  proper  officers, 
accounts  were  called  for,  debts  paid,  and  receipts 
given,  without  any  memorial  kept  of  the  debton^ 
names.  The  amount  of  this  largess,  if  the  copyists 
may  be  trusted  for  numbers,  was,  according  to  Arrian, 
reported  to  have  been  twenty  thousand  talents,  be* 
tween  four  and  five  millions  sterling.  The  army,  it  is 
added,  was  more  gratified  by  the  generous  allowanee 
to  conceal  the  debtors'  names,  than  even  by  the  re- 
lief from  debt,  and  apprehended  consequences. 

From  this  indulgence  for  misconduct  Alexander 
proceeded  to  reward  merit.  To  all  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  he  assigned  largesses  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rank  and  services ;  but  to  a  few  of  the 
more  eminent  he  added  an  honorary  present,  ordi- 
nary, as  we  have  formerly  seen,  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  a  golden  crown,  in  general  assembly  placed 
on  the  head  of  the  receiver,  and,  on  this  occasion, 
by  the  king  in  person.  Peucestas,  to  whom  he 
reckoned  himself  principally  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life,  when  he  had  so  rashly  leaped 
singly  into  the  Mallian  fortress,  was  the  first  so  dis* 
tinguished.  The  second  honor  was  given  to  Leon- 
natus,  who,  beside  having  shared  in  that  singularly 
perilous  service,  had  distinguished  himself  on  sevenJ 
occasions  in  India,  and  still  more  afterward  in  the 
return  westward,  when,  left  with  the  command  in  the 
Orite  country,  he  had,  by  a  signal  victory,  quelled 
the  rebellion  of  the  Orites  and  their  allies,  and  then, 
with  great  prudence,  settled  the  government  of  that 
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wild  part  of  the  empire,  where  any  powerful  hostility 
might  liave  been  even  fatal  to  the  fleet  in  passin, 
along  its  coast.  The  king's  value  for  the  service  of 
the  fleet  itself  was  shown  in  giving  the  third  crown 
to  Nearchus,  and  the  fourth  to  Onesicritus. 

Prudence,  a  virtue  not  generally  attributed  to 
Alexander,  though  in  his  progress  in  achievement 
largely  indicated,  is  in  this  distribution  of  honors 
remarkable.  No  man  he  is  said  to  have  valued  as 
a  friend  and  confidential  adviser  equally  with  Hc- 
pha^stion,  and  no  man  was  more  distinguished  by 
ordinary  honors.  Hephjestion  appears  nevertheless 
to  have  been  not  of  splendid  talents,  nor  so  esteemed 
by  Alexander.  The  qualities  valued  in  him  were 
good  sense,  sincere  friendship,  a  sober  mind,  and  a 
warm  heart.  Accordingly  the  more  difficult  enter- 
prises were  never  committed  to  him,  but  he  was 
selected  for  the  highest  and  most  confidential  com- 
mands when  the  business  was  only  to  maintain 
loyalty  and  good  order.  It  was  on  the  present  oc- 
casion resolved  that  Hephtestion,  and  with  him  all 
the  other  lords  of  the  body-guard,  whose  chief  ho 
seems  to  have  been,  should  receive  the  honor  of  a 
crown  for  their  faithful  services  altogether;  but  se- 
condary only  to  those  who  had  earned  it  in  laborious 
and  hazardous  enterprise.  Thus  Hephxstion,  though 
clearly  first  in  the  king's  favor  and  confidence,  was 
only  tiflh  in  the  number  of  those  now  distinguished. 
Nor  was  the  honor  extended  beyond  those  high 
officers,  his  associates;  a  limitation  which  would 
make  it  the  more  flattering  to  those  who  first  re- 
ceived it. 

In  this,  and  in  all  measures  at  this  time  taken, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  view  to  those  farther 
resolved  on;  apparently  necessary  to  the  consoUda- 
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CHAP,  tion  of  the  new  empire,  but  of  a  kind  to  be  gene- 
'  rally  offensive  to  those  by  whom  that  empire  had 
been  acquired.  Many  satraps  of  the  conquered 
provinces  arrived  at  Susa,  bringing  recruits  for  the 
army,  natives  of  their  several  countries,  to  the  num* 
ber  of  thirty  thousand  j  all  completely  instructed  in 
the  Grecian  discipline,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
them  in  that  of  the  horse-service.  The  whole  ca- 
valry of  the  army,  previously  in  four  divisions,  was 
now  arranged  in  five ;  not  by  adding  one  composed 
entirely  of  orientals,  but  by  distributing  these  among 
all.  In  the  number  of  the  recruits  was  a  body  of 
Persians  bearing  among  their  fellow-countrymen  a 
distinguishing  title  in  their  own  language,  not  ex- 
plained to  us:  the  others  were  all  from  the  north- 
eastern countries,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Arachosia,  Za- 
rangia,  Aria,  and  Parthia.  Alexander's  preference 
for  the  character  of  those  whom  he  had  found  most 
difficult  to  subdue  is  thus  made  evident.  But  for 
their  very  virtues  they  would  the  more  be  objects  of 
jealousy  among  his  old  subjects,  who  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  despising  the  southern  and  western 
Asiatics,  but  could  not  despise  these.  His  confidence 
in  the  men  of  higher  rank  among  them  was  remark- 
ably enough  demonstrated ;  the  highest  commissions 
in  his  new  division  of  cavalry  being  assigned  to  them 
exclusively.  The  chief  command  of  the  whole  body 
was  committed  to  Hydaspes,  a  Bactrian.  Under  him 
Cophes  son  of  Artabazus,  Hydames  and  Antiboles, 
sons  of  Mazffius,  Pharasmanes  son  of  Phrataphemes 
satrap  of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  Itanes  brother  of 
Alexander's  first  queen  Roxana,  and  iEgobai*es  and 
Mithrobseus,  described  only  as  brothers,  but  marked, 
by  their  association  with  those  before  named,  as  men 
of  eminent  dignity,  held  the  next  rank.  Nevertheless, 
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Iiowcvt-r  this  may  have  been  required  by  just  con-     sect. 
sideration,    not  only  of"  the  general  interest  of  the  _ 
whole  empire,  but  also  of  the  particular  interest  of 
the  people  both  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  and  the 
Grecian  republics,  yet  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
to  those  of  either,  who,  now  in  high  situations,  were 
a8i>iring  to  higher.     At  the  same  time  the  mass  of 
the  Grecian  army  saw,  with  particular  envy,  some  of 
the  barbarians,  as  they  were  called,  admitted  Into 
tlxat  distinguished  body  the  royal-companion  horse. 
Discontent  thus  was  brooduig,  but  nothing  imme* 
Jiately  broke  out. 


SECTION  III. 

AltMntder't  wyage  down  the  river  Eulteiis  to  Ike  Pertian  guff, 
and  up  the  Tigrit  to  Opit,  Cormlion  of  mal-adtninUlralion 
under  the  Pertian  guvernmeut.  Mutiny  of  the  army :  renewed 
loyalty  of  the  army. 

Alexander,  already  when  at  Parsagardie  and  Per-  Art.  u  7. 
sepolis,*  according  to  Arrian,  expressed  an  earnest '^'' 
desire,  as  he  had  explored  the  courses  of  the  Indus 
to  the  ocean,  to  examine  those  of  the  rivers  that 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Persian  gulf.  Some 
writers,  he  adds,  have  reported  that  he  had  in  view 
to  circumnavigate  Africa,  little  as  its  extent  southward 
was  then  known ;  and  entering  the  Mediterranean  by 

•  '£!(  c£  t'c  llaaapyd^aQ  rt  tai  it  licpaiTroXir  aipia'o  'A\i£ay- 
cpoc,  TcdOot  laraXrafi^diii  aiTOv,  t.  r.  X.  This,  the  only  instance 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  Greek  name  PersepoUs  in  Arrian'a 
extuit  works,  must  be  what  Vincent  has  meant  U>  refer  to  as 
marking  Arrian's  distinction  of  Fersepolis  and  Pasargade,  or 
Parsagardn.  How  far  Arrian  has  intended  lo  mark  any  such 
distinction,  tlie  curious  reader,  oliscrving  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  name  of  Pagargadae  is  found  in  his  history  of  Alex- 
ander, will  judge  for  himself. 
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CHAP,  that  now  called  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  subduing 
'  Carthage,  to  bring  all  under  his  dominion.  Others 
said  that  his  purpose  was  to  return  to  Greece,  and 
in  the  way  add  the  Scythian  and  other  countrict 
about  the  Euxine  sea  to  his  European  kingdom. 
According  to  the  fancy  of  others  again,  be  had  been 
alarmed  by  report  of  the  threatening  prepress  of  the 
Romans  in  conquest,  whence  his  first  purpose  waste 
secure  Sicily  and  the  Grecian  towns  of  Italy  agunit 
them.  '  For  myself,'  adds  the  historian, '  I  can  neither 
'  gather  with  any  certainty  what  were  his  purposes, 
'  nor  do  I  care  for  conjecture :  only  of  this  I  am 
'  confident,  that  he  would  not  remain  idle  in  the 

*  enjoyment  of  what  he  already  possessed,  and  that 
'  his  view  would  not  be  limited  to  small  objects;  but, 
'  on  the  contrary,  could  he  have  added  Europe  to 

*  Asia,  and  the  Britannic  islands  to  Europe,  he  would 
^  still  have  sought  unknown  lands ;  and,  when  nothing 
'  remained  to  contend  for,  the  restlessness  of  his  mind 
'  would  not  have  ceased/ 

With  regard  to  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  members  of 
that  eminent  nation  of  which  Alexander  was  the 
elected  head,  they  would  of  course  be  objects  of  his 
care;  but  for  his  apprehension  of  the  Romans,  beside 
the  negative  evidence,  formerly  noticed,  that  even 
the  name  of  Rome  is  not  found  in  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  who  survived  him,  the  positive  testimony 
of  Roman  history  marks  it  for  a  vain  fancy,  ori« 
ginating  in  later  ages.  When  his  kinsman  and  cour 
temporary,  Alexander  king  of  Molossis,  lost  his  life 
in  war  in  Italy,  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  was 
not  yet  formidable  to  the  Greeks,  even  of  that 
country;  nor  became  at  all  alarming  till  half  a 
century  later,  when,  afler  considerable   conquests 
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among  the  Italian  states,  it  showed  itself  in  the  war    skct. 
with  Pyrrhus,  successor  of  the  Molosslaa  Alexander.  ' 

TliL'  next  objects  of  the  greater  Macedonian 
Alexander's  pur^iit,  made  fully  known  to  us,  were 
of  a  kind  worthy  of  a  great  i>rince.  The  bounty  of 
nature,  often  not  immediately  obvious  to  man's  view, 
nor  profitable  to  him  without  exertion  of  his  ingenuity 
and  industry,  offered  to  the  possessors  of  the  vast 
plain  about  the  rivers  dowiug  into  the  Persian  gulf 
great  reward  for  such  exertion.  Periodical  floods 
brought  sometimes  destruction,  sometimes  plenty, 
as  the  season  was  more  or  less  favorable.  Under  the 
Assynaii  princes,  commanding  a  great  population, 
'  supported  by  a  soil  highly,  but  precariously,  pro- 
ductive, measures  had  been  taken,  with  great  labor, 
to  extend  the  inundations  in  some  parts,  to  confine 
them  in  others,  and  to  form  canals  for  the  convenience 
of  water-carriage.  Thus  the  land  formerly  valuable 
was  protected,  a  very  great  extent,  formerly  harren, 
was  made  highly  fruitful,  and  the  produce  was 
cheaply  conveyed  to  its  market. 

The  Assyrian  kings  had  their  residence  in  Meso- 
potamia; and,  from  their  comparatively  moderate  | 
extent  of  dominion,  the  revenue  from  that  country 
would  be  of  principal  importance.  With  the  Persian 
dynasty,  afterward,  neither  the  land,  nor  the  climate, 
nor  the  people  were  in  favor;  the  fiat  and  often 
Hooded  soil  unsuitable  both  for  their  pleasure-gardens, 
entitled  paradises,  in  which  they  delighted,  and  for 
their  favorite  amusement  of  hunting,  the  climate  hot 
and  moist;  the  people  of  another  language  and 
another  religion;  nor,  in  the  extent  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  the  revenue  from  that  one,  though  a  very 
rich  province,  important  equally  as  for  the  Assyrian 
princes.     Thus  not  only  improvements  were  discon- 
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dHAP.    tinued,  but  the  maintenance  of  those  already  made 
was  neglected;    left   apparently  to   the  means  of 


the  proprietors,  or  of  the  neighbouring  townships, 
under  the  government  of  conquerors  who  disliked 
them. 

The  Assyrian  kings  appear  to  have  thought  little 
of  maritime  commerce.  But  the  extraordinary  snc- 
sesses  of  the  Sidonians  and  Tyrians,  whose  merchants, 
like  those  of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa  in  modem 
ages,  are  described  as  princes  of  the  earth,  had  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  able  early  sovereigns  of 
Palestine,  and  their  patronage  of  that  source  of 
public  and  private  wealth  had  been  lai^ely  successful. 
Whether  Alexander's  views  toward  it  had  originated, 
^i^Hht.  ^  ^^^y  ^^^^  probable,  from  his  father's  policy,  whose 
principal  revenue  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  commerce  of  the  Thessalian  ports,  or  had  been 
excited  by  what  he  had  observed  in  Phenicia,  where 
he  would  no  doubt  obtain  information  enabling  him 
to  enlarge  them,  they  were  evidently  already  extensive, 
when,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  and  there,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial system  that  had  been  seen  in  the  world,  and 
which  florished  after  him  near  twenty  centuries. 
India  offered  a  field  in  which  his  mind,  with  such 
a  favorite  purpose,  would  not  fail  to  expatiate;  and, 
on  his  return  toward  Babylon,  after  having  not  only 
opened  the  way  toward  that  wealthy  country  by  land, 
but  proved  the  possibility  of  also  reaching  it  by  se«, 
that  it  employed  his  extraordinary  diligence  greatly, 
we  have  assurances  from  all  historians.  Arrian  espe- 
cially, expressing  himself  doubtfully  concerning  the 
extravagant  views  to  farther  conquest,  attributed  to 
him  by  some,  affords  evidence  of  his  speculating  on 
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the  extension  of  commerce,  clear  and  decisive.  Never-    SEcf. 

tlicless,  though  to  what  extent  must  remain  utterly L 

uncertain,  yet  thut  he  meilitated  some  farther  con- 
quest as  necessary,  not  only  to  commerce  in  \'iew, 
but  to  the  peace  of  his  subjects  in  some  of  the  richest 
parts  of  his  actual  empire,  appears  more  than  probable. 

Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  first  prince  on  record  as  Gtnaii, 
powerful  in  arms,  was  not  chosen  by  him  with  a  view 
to  those  pleasures  of  the  chace,  of  little  danger,  but 
no  use,  in  which  his  successors  in  empire  delighted; 
it  would  be  a  work  of  peril  and  labor  to  dislodge  the 
lions  from  their  thickets,  and  make  the  plain  secure 
for  the  husbandman.  But  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
were  not  the  only  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  in- 
vaders of  the  property,  of  the  industrious  cultivators 
of  that  wide  and  rich  plain,  the  best  part  of  the 
Assyrian  dominion,  culled  by  the  Greeks  Meso- 
potamia, the  Midriverland.  Bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  great  sandy  desert,  spreading  through  Arabia  to  ,, 
Egypt,  on  two  others  by  rugged  and  lofty  niountainiij  t  -' 
these  became  retreats  for  the  idle  and  profligate  of 
mankind,  who  multiplied  into  nations  of  robbers,  de- 
pending on  rapine  for  the  best  part  of  their  livelihood. 
From  earliest  history  to  the  present  day  such  has 
been  the  character,  and  such  the  profession,  of  the 
scattered,  but  altogether  numerous  population  of  the 
extensive  desert,  from  the  border  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  highlanders  generally 
throughout  Asia.  As  then  it  seems  indicated  that 
the  first  conqueror  obtained  his  title  of  a  mighty 
hunter,  by  destroying,  as  we  are  told  of  some  of  the 
Grecian  heroes,  the  wild  beasts  which  infested  his 
country,  so  the  more  general  description  of  him  by 
the  first  known  historian,  as  *  a  mighty  one  on  earth,*  ibii 
appears  to  mark  that,  as  it  is  said  particularly  of  Her- 
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ch.  i.g.8.  cules,  he  was  successful  iu  supporting  the  industrious 
and  peaceful  of  the  cultivated  country  against  the 
violent  and  lawless  of  the  wilds. 

Alexander  however,  presently  on  returning  to 
those  rich  plains  whose  state  he  had  formerly  seen, 
took  measures  for  repairing  the  damage  suffered  from 
neglect  under  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  moreover 
for  carrying  improvement  far  beyond  what  had  be- 
fore been  in  contemplation ;  he  would  promote  agri- 
culture by  maritime  commerce,  and  maritime  com- 
merce by  agriculture.  But,  bordering  on  Babylonia, 
touching  on  the  Euphrates,  if  not  even  holding  part 
of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  that  great  river  toward 
its  mouth,  were  hordes  of  Arabs,  whose  propensities 
were  adverse  to  the  quiet  and  welfare  both  of  the 
husbandman  and  merchant.  The  allowance  of  the 
Persian  government  for  those  pirates  of  the  desert 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  such  as  we  have  formerly 
seen  it  for  those  of  the  mountains ;  marking  either 
extreme  weakness  in  itself,  or  extreme  negligence 
of  the  welfare  of  its  subjects.  To  awe,  if  not  to 
subdue  these  would  be  in  Alexander's  view. 

Having  resolved  then  himself  to  examine  the 
circumstances  both  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  country, 
he  began  with  the  stream  on  which  Susa  stood,  the 
Eulseus,  by  which  of  course  would  be  the  readiest 
communication  with  the  sea,  if,  in  approaching  the 
gulf,  it  could  be  made  as  free  for  navigation  as  it 
was  upward  toward  the  city.  With  this  object  he 
embarked  with  a  small  escort  of  horse  and  foot, 
directing  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  attend  his 
motions,  marching  on  the  bank;  the  whole  fleet 
accompanying  him  as  far  as  the  canals  which  com- 
municated, one  with  the  Pasitigris  eastward,  the 
river  by  which  Nearchus  had  ascended,  another  with 
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the  greater  river  Tigris  wcstwurd.     Kor  the  more     sect., 
difficult  navigation,  from  the  canals  to  the  mouth  of  _ 
the  Eula;us,  he  would  not  huzard  the  whole  fleet,  but, 
with  a  few  of  the  lighter  vessels,  proeeeded  himself. 
Without  accid(.-nt  he  reached  the  gulf;  and  then, 
turning  westward  along  its  shore,  entered  the  Tigris, 
and  ascended  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  tfae 
canal,  where  he  rejoined  the  main  bodies  of  both  the 
Heet  and  the  army. 

This  greater  river  also  had  its  obstructions,  now 
to  be  examined.  The  measures  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archs  for  the  protection  of  their  Mesopotamian 
subjects  against  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs,  formidable 
only  as  pirates,  are  indeed  remarkable,  Instead  of 
proposing  to  facilitate  maritime  commerce,  and  re- 
press piracy,  by  a  powerful  marine,  instead  of  anything 
consistent  cither  with  their  duty  to  thtir  Mesopo- 
tamian subjects  or  their  own  dignity,  their  resource 
for  checking  depredation  was  to  establish  a  perpetual 
blockade  of  their  own  river.  Dams  hail  been  formed 
at  intervals  across  the  stream,  to  stop  the  ascent  of 
vessels.  Alexander,  causing  these  to  be  removed, 
laid  the  navigation  open.* 

*  '  Alexander  removed  the  (likes  with  which  the  Persian 
'  monarchy  had  obstructed  the  stream.  His  historians  delif^ht 
■  in  attributing  these  obstnictioQs  to  the  timidity  ni'  the  Pcr- 
'  suna,  and  the  removal  of  them  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
'  conqueror;  but  Niebuhr,  who  found  similar  dikes  both  in  the 
•  Euphrates  and  Tigris  still  existing,  observe?,  that  they  are  con- 
'  strncted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping;  up  the  waters  to  inuitilate 
'  tfae  contjguoua  level ;  if  so,  the  demolition  is  as  <lerogatory  from 
'  tbe  policy  and  sagacity  of  the  monarch,  as  it  is  flattering  to  his 
'  intrepidity.'  Vine,  on  Nearch.  p.  505, 

This  passage  had  eitcaped  my  recollection  when  1  wrote  what 
is  on  the  subject  in  the  text ;  but,  on  my  best  consideration,  it 
^peors  to  me  that  the  worthy  and  diligent  dean  has  not  uswl 
hi»  ordinary  caution  here.     The  exact  »itiuition  of  Opiit  lie 
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CHAP.  As  far  as  Susa  the  promised  progress  t 
'  Iiomeward  had  been  interrupted  only  by  the  neccsa  ' 
sary  halting  for  rest,  or  for  business  obviously  re- 
quiring attention.  But  the  expedition  to  the  Persian 
gulf  was  of  another  character.  Not  only  it  was  an 
interruption  of  the  progress  homeivard,  uncalled  for 
by  any  necessity  obvious  to  the  many,  but  would  be 
likely  to  excite  jealousy  of  views  to  farther  conquest, 
and  promote  rumors  on  the  subject,  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  arisen.  The  predatory  habtts  of  the 
bordering  Arabs  would  be  known  by  report;  and 
Alexander's  earnestness  to  reduce  to  civil  order  alt 
such,  within  or  bordering  on  his  dominions,  had  io 
the  course  of  his  progress  eastward  been  largely  shown. 
But  it  might  be  farther  apprehended  that  the  fame  of 
conqueringacountry  like  Arabia,  never  knownto  have 
been  conquered,  might  allure  him;  and  to  command 
the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  so  far  at  least  as  to  repress 
piracy,  would  be  readily  supposed,  if  not  even  known, 
io  be  within  his  views.  The  torrid  xone  had  been 
imagined,  by  some  of  the  elder  Greek  philosopher  j 
to  be  uninhabitable  for  heat,  as  the  frozen  for  coldj 


acknow1edf;ea  to  be  unknown;  and  therefore  whether  any  dam,  "' 
whU'h  Niebuhrsaw,  was  below  it,  must  be  somewhat  uncertain. 
Tlie  neglect  of  tlie  beneficial  works  of  the  Assyrian   moiurchs, 
by  the  Persian,  the  dean  has  ststed;  and  Alexander's  gentoi 
diligence  of  inquiry,  and  earnestness  in  improvement  of  i 
dominions,  have  been  objects  of  hia  warm  praise.  Alexander's) 
gineera  surely  would  have  hnd  no  difficulty  to  draw  wat«r  6ram9 
liigher  situation  to  a  lower,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  without 
obstructing  the  navigation.      With  a  little  more  extent  of  ob< 
servation  than  perhaps  the  very  respectable  critic  had  oppor- 
tunity for,  he  might  have  seen,  even  within  his  own  country,  thit   i 
a  part  of  the  waters  of  a  river  may  be  diverted  for  the  piu 
of  irrigation  without  preventing  navigation,     .\ltogethei 
quite  disposed  to  adltere  to  tlie  ancient  authority,  that  of  A 
on  which  the  account  in  the  text  rests. 


"H 

dam,  ■■ 
tain, 
rchs, 
ami 
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and,  though  hcnt  equal  to  any  onlinaiy  in  Arahia 
may  have  been  already  suffered  by  some  ofthe  army,  _ 
yet  apprehension  of  the  unexperienced  circumstances 
of  the  torrid  zone  might  heighten  an  indisposition  to 
warfare  there,  which  had  been  excited  by  memory 
or  rei>ort  of  the  sufferings  in  the  Gadrosian  desert. 
With  uneasiness  thus  likely  to  have  possessed  many, 
the  general  offence  to  all  of  Grecian  blood  and  Ian*  | 
guage  from  the  assumption  of  the  Persian  dress  occa^  > 
sioually  by  the  king  himself,  and,  afler  his  example, 
and  through  his  encouragement,  by  some  of  his 
principal  officers,  concurred  to  make  dissatisfaction 
extensive  and  violent.  Norwas  this  limited  to  those 
of  the  lower  orders :  on  the  contrary  it  appears  that 
some,  and  even  many,  of  high  rank,  not  only  were 
80  affected,  but  themselves  promoted  the  disposition. 
Great  advancement,  mstead  of  satisfying,  is  often 
apt  to  excite  ambition;  and  probably  no  man  ever 
experienced  more  than  Alexanderwhat  the  fourteenth 
Lewis  of  France  is  said  to  liave  wittily  complained 
of,  that,  when  he  conferred  a  favor,  he  provided  in- 
gratitude in  one  man,  and  discontent  in  twenty.  It 
was  treated  as  matter  for  indignation,  that  Peucestas, 
appointed  to  govern  Persia,  condescended  to  use  the 
Per^an  language  in  speaking  to  the  Pei-sians.  Nor 
was  it  alone  offensive  that  Macedonians  accommodated 
themselves  to  Persian  manners:  the  allowance  of  the 
Macedonian  dress,  and  instruction  in  the  Macedonian 
discipline,  and  the  adoption  of  Macedonian  manners, 
for  those  o(  the  new  levies,  whom  the  Greeks  ctllcd 
barbarian  youths,  also  gave  umbrage.  These  were 
matters  of  open  and  loud  complaint  among  one 
another.  Altogether  however,  in  the  unfortunate 
failare  of  Persian  historians,  it  appears,  even  from 
the  Greek,  that  the  just  protection  afforded  to  con- 
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CHiip.  quered  subjects,  and  the  denial  of  that   plunder, 
^^^'     habitual  to  the  Greeks  hardly  less  than  to  the  Asiatic 


highlandersy  plunder  extended  even  to  the  persons  of 
the  conquered,  carried  off  for  slavery,  had  principally 
produced  the  already  threatening  spirit  of  discontent 
in  the  Grecian  part  of  the  army. 
^-  »?•        Alexander,  not  unaware  of  this,  had  not  neglected 
1  &    '     preparation  for  meeting  it.     At  Opis,  the  principal 
town  on  the  Tigris,  was  a  palatial  castle,  apparently 
such  as  were  everywhere  found  at  the  place  of  re- 
sidence of  Persian  governors  of  provinces,  which 
would  afford  convenient  opportunity  for  seclusion, 
desirable  for  his  purpose,  and  means  for  security, 
i>iod.L  17.  which  a  just  precaution  would  recommend.  Arriving 
^'  ^^       there  about  the  ordinary  season  of  the  Macedonian 
Olympiad,  he  caused  the  festival  to  be  proclainied. 
In  careful  conformity  now,  as  formerly,  to  the  Mace* 
donian  constitution,  which  so  far,  at  least,  agreed 
with   the  Greek  republican,  he  called   the   whole 
Grecian  army  together,  and  addressed  it  as  a  popular 
assembly : 

^  Their  attendance,'  he  said,  ^  he  had  required  for 

*  the  purpose  of  informing  them  of  his  intention  im- 

*  mediately  to  discharge  all  whom  age,  wounds,  or  * 

*  any  infirmity  disabled  for  farther  active  service^. 
'  with  ample  means  for  those  to  return  home,  who 

*  might  desire  it.     But  it  was  not  his  intention  so  to 
'  limit  the  indulgence ;  for  any  future  service  he  de- 

*  sired  only  willing  minds;    and  for  these  the  ad- 

*  vantages  should  be  such  as  to  make  them  the  envy 

*  of  others,  and  excite  emulation  among  the  youtluf 

*  at  home,  for  a  share  in  future  labors  and  dangers.' 

Numerous  as  the  exiles  were  always  from  many  of 
the  Grecian  republics,  the  proportion  of  them  among 
the  mercenaries  of  Alexander's  army  would  be  likely 
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to  be  large;  and  for  them  leave  to  return  to  their    sect. 
own  countries  would  be  no  boon,  unless  they  might  .. 

be  protected  by  a  powerful  foreign  hand.  Alexander 
therefore,  according  to  the  probable  account  of  Dio- 
dorus,  had  promised  them  protection.  Arrian's,  and 
indeed  all  accounts  indicate  that  the  leaders  in  the 
tnmult  were  Macedonians.  To  go  home  was  not 
their  object,  or  however  not  their  immediate  object; 
so  much  he  had  already  yielded  to  them  in  India: 
they  would  now  have  more.    Voices  exclaimed:  '  He  j 

*  DO  longer  cares  for  Macedonians ;  all  his  favor  u  1 
'  for  barbarians  ;  Arachosians,  Parthians,  and  others  | 

*  of  names  even    unknotvn    in  Greece.'     Some, 
terms  of  complete  mutiny,  went  so  far  as  to  voci- 
ferate:  '  Dismiss  us  all,  and,  for  your  associate  in  ' 

*  future  campaigns,  take  your  father:'  alluding  tb  ! 
his  pretension,  or  the  pretension  put  about  for  him, 
to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Alexander's  conduct  now,  whether  to  be  successful 
or  not,  was  decisive.  Leaping  from  the  tribunal  on 
which  he  was  sitting,  he  rushed  among  the  multi- 
tude, accompanied  by  his  principal  generals  and  his 
guard ;  the  former  no  doubt  prepared  for  such  ; 
measure  ;  and,  directing  his  view  wholly  to  the  M»-  , 
cedonians,  he  caused  thirteen  to  be  apprehended. 
This  being  done,  apparently  without  resistance,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  led  away,  and,  as  liable  under 
military  law,  immediately  executed.  Ascending 
then  again  the  tribunal,  he  spoke  to  the  surprised 
multitude  thus:  '  I  do  not  address  you  now  to  divert  An.  1. 7. 

*  you  from  your  eagerness  to  return  home.     All  are"" 
'  welconie  to  go,  as  far  as  depends  on  me.     But  I 

*  desire  first  to  remind  you  of  what  you  were  when 

*  you  left  your  home,  and  to  what  circumstances  you 

*  are  now  advanced.     In  doing  this,  as  in  all  duty 
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'  bound,  I  must  begin  with  acknowU-dging  my  < 
_  '  gatioiis  and  yours  to  ray  father,  both  iiiealculaWy 
'  great.'  He  proceeded  then  to  mention  brielJy  the 
poverty  of  the  Muccdonlan  people,  aud  their  dis- 
tressed circuuistances  at  PhiUp's  accession,  and  the 
various  improvements  under  him  :  security  provided 
for  the  hind  against  invasion,  before  always  appre- 
hended, frequently  suffered  ;  commerce  florishing  in 
the  ports,  formerly  all  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  now 
restored  to  the  kingdom  j  the  Macedonian  capital 
become  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  from  all  parts  ;  and, 
finally,  the  king  elected  general  autocrator  of  all  the 
republics  of  Greece  for  war  against  Persia,  and  Ma- 
cedonia raised  to  the  first  dignity  among  Grecian 
states.  '  Succeeding  my  father,'  he  then  continued, 
'  inheriting  from  him  that  kingdom,  so  improved  for 
'  the  people,  but  through  exertions  which  left  the 
'  treasury  poor  ;   some  gold  and  silver  plate  in  it,  but 

'  in  money  not  sixty  talents;  (about  twelve  or  thir* 
'  teen  thousand  pounds  sterling;)  yet  loaded  with  s 
'  debt  of  five  hundred  talents,  I  found  means  to  bor- 
'  row  eight  hundred.  Such  was  the  fund  with  which, 
'  together  with  you,  I  left  Macedonia  j  which  was 
'  not  yet  among  wealthy  countries,  though  already 
'  affording,  for  its  inhabitants,  subsistence  in  security. 
'  Soon  then,  through  our  success  in  arms,  Ionia, 
'  j5iolia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia  were  added  to  your  do- 
'  minion,  and  made  subsidiary.  Cojlesyria  and  Pa- 
'  lestine  became  youi-s,  and,  in  the  same  campaign, 
'  the  wealth  of  l^gypt  and  Gyrene  followed  without 

*  contest.  Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  Susa,  Bactria,  the 
'  Persian  treasure,  the  wealth  of  India,  and  the  com- 
'  mand  of  the  ocean  beyond  are  now  yours.  From 
'  among  you,  satraps,  generals,  officers  in  all  degrees 

*  iiavc  risen.     And,  after  so  many  labors  in  which  I 
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*  have  shared,  what  distinguishes  me  from  you  but    ' 
'  this  purple  robe  and  this  diadem  ?     Individually  I  _ 

*  have  nothing.  Nobody  can  show  treasures  of  mine 
'  which  are  not  yours,  or  preserved  for  your  sakes. 

*  For  my  own  use  indeed  I  want  no  more  than  you 

*  possess.     I  sleep  in  the  same  manner,  I  eat  the 

*  same  food ;   or  rather,  I  think,  I  fare  less  luxu- 

*  riously  than  some  of  you;  and  I  am  sure  I  have 

*  sometimes  watched  for  you,  when  you  have  slept  in 

*  all  quiet.  Who  among  you  can  say  that  he  has 
'  borne  more  fatigue  for  me  than  I  for  him  ?     Look 

*  well  now  among  you,  and  see  who  can  show  more 
'  scars  from  wounds,  not  only  from  weapons  striking 
'  from  afar,  but  also  from  those  used  in  close  action. 
'  For  your  glory  and  your  wealth  I  have  led  you 

*  conquerors  over  plains  and  mountains,  lands  and 
'  seas.  These  labors  completed,  the  recent  business 
'  has  been  of  another  kind.     Nuptials  have  been  joy- 

*  fully  celebrated,  and  marriage  portions  have  been 

*  given  with  all.     Though  your  ordinary  pay  has 

*  been  beyond  all  former  custom  great,  and  large 

*  prize-money  has  accrued  to  many,  yet,  to  obviate 

*  uneasiness,  liable  to  arise  from  extravagance  perhaps 

*  thus  excited,   all  verified  debts   have  been  paid, 

*  without  inquiry  why  they  were  contracted,  and 
'  without  memorial  kept  of  by  whom.     To  all  who 

*  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  merits  lo-  ' 

*  nors  have  been  added,  such  as  will  be  a  testimony 

*  for  them  even  to  late  posterity.     None  have  fallen  * 

*  in  battle  who,  beside  the  ordinary  glory  of  such  a  ' 

*  death,  have  not  had  their  merits  recorded  by  a 

*  splendid  funeral  and  lasting  monuments.     Brazen  ' 

*  statues  have  been  erected  at  their  homes  to  manyj 
'  and  their  parents  and  families  have  not  honor  only, 

*  but  the  advantage  of  immunity  from  those  burthen- 


-  muk  iffies  TwcziBd  m  a£  ckH  eommniities.  This 

-  '^xsL  TBEDBU  ^  lET  ■_iaifc  aiiwi.  tbit  under  ray 
'  j£ai£  HI   niBL  is»  }»siAe4  m  dkiiononble  flight 

zo  ^sie  seat  bone  those  less 


-  -cimihhfsi  i:r  fiT^zicr  fcrnrep  die  envy  of  mankind. 
*  Bic  tf  II  3»  zht  oeare«f  all  togOp  go  alU  and  tell 

kflig  Alexander,  who  has 


oi.ji 


-  £Kinpii£rtic  laie   Fi  ii  ijmi.    31edcs»  Bactriana»  anfl 

obedience  the  wilder 


isssxcA  <c  Arce&.  Aiathotas  Dm^ies,  C3ionismiei» 

;  who  has  led  yon  ofer 


-  C^miBifiad  ibroi^  tke  Caspbn  gates,  and  acrosi 

*  tbe  rtren  Oxiu  and  Tanaii^  and  not  only  afterward 

*  1^  ladas  wbkb  no  cooqueror  erer  before  paand 

*  exfTppc  tbe  ^od  Dionjrsns   Bacchns,  but  al80»  be- 

*  jifr.^  tbe  Indus  c>^er  the  Hjdaspes,  the  Akesines, 

*  and  the  HrdrBOtes ;  and  would  have  crossed  the 

*  Hypbxsis  but  that  your  spirits  failed;  who  neier- 

*  theleafr  entered  the  ocean  by  both  mouths  of  die 

*  Indus  vho  led  an  army  across  the  Gadrosian  de- 

*  sen,  which  no  leader  before  erer  attempted  to 

*  cross  but  to  che  destruction  of  his  army;  who  so 
'  equipped  and  prorided  his  fleet  that,  at  the  same 

*  time,  it  made  its  way  al<mg  the  inho^itable  coast 

*  of  the  ocean  and  through  the  difficult  navigation  of 

*  the  Persian  gulf,  so  that  fleet  and  army  have  toge- 

*  ther  hailed  him  conqueror  at  Susa ;  tell  at  home,  I 

*  say,  that  having   shared  with  him  in  all   glories 
'  thus  far,  you  then  deserted  him,  turning  him  over 

*  to  the  care  and  guard  of  barbarians,  whom,  with 
'  him,  you  had  conquered.     Such  is  the  account  you 

*  will  have  to  give,  for  your  honor  among  men, 
'  and  for  the  favor  you  would  pray  for  from  the 

*  go<ls/ 

Having  thus  spoken  he  descended  hastily  from 
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the  tribunal,  went  to  bis  palace,  ami  neither  on  that  ^f^^ 
nor  on  the  following  day  admitted  any  one  to  his  - 
conversation.  Apparently  waiting  for  concessions 
which  were  not  made,  he  would  not  implicate,  in 
disfavor  with  the  army,  those  of  his  priucipaJ  of- 
ficers who  concurred  with  him  in  the  more  liberal 
opinion  of  the  propriety,  or  rather  necessity,  of  ad- 
mitting the  many  miHions  conquered  to  some  fellow- 
ship in  common  rights  with  comparatively  the  few 
thousands  of  conquerors  ;  he  would  take  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself.  On  the  third  day,  nothing 
conciliatory  from  the  army  having  reached  him,  he 
proceeded  to  measures  for  dispensing  with  their 
favor.  Sending  for  the  principal  of  those  orientals 
of  different  provinces,  who,  for  the  convenience  of  a 
common  name,  are  often  described  together  by  that 
of  Persians,  he  distributed  the  chief  command  of  the 
several  bodies  of  his  army  among  them ;  and  he 
limited  the  privilege  of  saluting  him,  in  the  Mace* 
donian  manner,  with  a  kiss,  to  those  who,  by  mar- 
riage, were  become  his  kinsmen.  Having  before 
admitted  many  Persians  into  his  body  of  royal-com- 
paoion  cavalry,  he  now  formed  a  body  of  royal-com- 
panion infantry,  composed  entirely  of  orientals,  A 
distinguished  body  of  Persians,  who,  from  their  sil- 
vered shields,  had  the  title  which  the  Greeks  trans- 
lated into  their  own  language,  argyraspidcs,  he  took 
among  his  guards ;  and  to  another  Persian  body  he 
gave  a  Macedonian  title. 

In  this,  altogether  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and 
distressing  business  of  Alexander's  short  hut  eventful 
life,  he  completely  succeeded.  Arrian's  concise  ac- 
count implies  that  he  implicated  in  disgrace,  on  the 
occasion,  every  Macedonian  of  his  army;  unless  those 
become  his  relations,  by  taking  oriental  wives,  were 
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CHAP,  allowed  to  retain  the  privilege  of  the  Macedonian 
^'^^  salutation,  in  common  with  the  Persians  in  the  same 
manner  connected  with  him.  It  is  indeed  expressly 
stated  that,  in  returning  to  his  palace,  after  his 
spi^ech  to  the  army,  he  was  attended  by  the  lords  of 
the  body-guard  and  his  usual  companions,  though 
not  by  the  crowd  of  followers  which  it  seems  bad 
been  ordinary.  ^Hie  nerves  of  the  mutiny  had  been 
at  once  palsied  by  the  bold  measure  of  seizing 
the  ringleaders,  and  sending  them  to  immediate 
execution.  When  the  king  left  the  assembly,  the 
Macedonians,  Arrian  says,  stood  silent,  as  mea 
at  a  loss  for  measures.  Those  looked  to  for  lead* 
ing  being  disposed  of,  and  no  others  putting  them* 
selves  immediately  forward,  the  multitude  remained 
quiet. 

How  far,  in  the  extreme  case  of  mutiny,  Alex- 
ander's decisive  measure,  directing  capital  punish* 
ment  by  his  simple  mandate,  was  justifiable  under 
Macedonian  law,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  informa* 
tion  concerning  that  law,  we  have  means  only  for 
conjecture.  In  the  different  republican  states  the 
military  law  would  differ,  and  in  some  would  be  morCi 
Adl^h^  in  others  less  regular.  An  Athenian  general  might 
oTdds  Hist,  uot  unreasonably  fear  to  exert  the  most  warranted 
and  even  necessary  authority  over  Athenian  soldiersi 
before  whom,  as  his  sovereign  judges,  on  returning 
home,  he  was,  in  regular  course,  to  answer  for  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  in  command,  and  whose  simple 
displeasure  might  condemn  him  to  banishment,  or 
death.  The  several  rights  of  Spartans,  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  Laconians  in  the  Lacedaemonian  states, 
remain  little  explained  by  ancient  writers;  but  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  the  most  despotic  exercise  of 
the  power  of  capital  punishment  by  a  Lacedaemonian 
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loiiiiuaiider,  not  of  regal  rank,  over  those  other  re- ch.ao.».3. 
publican  Greeks,  allies  of  Laccda?mon,  has  been  for-       "   """i 
merly  noticed,  as  related  by  the  contemporary  Athe- 
nian faistortan,  Xeoophoii.    To  assist  judgment  then, 
in  Alexander's  case,  the  analogy,  also  formerly  no- 
ticed, between  the  Greek  republican  governments,  of 
most  regular  form,  and  the  Roman,  which  was  an 
improvement  on  them,  may  deserve  consideration. 
On  military  service  the  Roman  consuls  claimed,  and 
sometimes  exercised,  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  ca- 
pital cases;  and,  under  a  special  commission  from 
the  senate,  in  civil  disturbances  also.     The  dictator's 
authority,  by  his  simple  command  to  his  lictor,  to 
indict  death  by  the  axe,  seems  never  to  have  been 
controverted.     The    failure    of  imputation    against 
Alexander,  on  this  occasion,  among  extant  ancient 
writers,  all  advocates  for  free  constitutions,  must  be 
considered  as  evidence  in  his  favor;  though  of  the 
less  weight  as,  among  the  ancient  republics,  the  most 
atrocious  irregularities  in  civil  contest  were  familiar. 
The  completeness  of  his  success  in  the  following  re- 
conciliation with  his  offended  army,  reported  by  all, 
affords  perhaps  the  best  testimony  that  he  was,  in 
genera!  estimation   at  the  time,    warranted   in   his 
measures.    If  there  remained,  as  doubtless  would  be, 
discontented  men,  their  murmurs  were  so  little  heard 
as  to  have  passed  unnoticed  in  extant  ancient  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  was  at  least  the  apparent  DW.  i.  ij, 
general  change  of  mind  that  the  whole  repentant  ah,  ei| 
army  in  a  manner  besieged  the  palace  with  expres-  ^j";  '■ 
sions  of  regret  for  past  misconduct,  and  entreaty  for  p'""-  »■  A* 
restoration  of  their  king's  favor;  grounding  their q-Chm. 
snns,  as  supplicatory  offerings  a"d  requesting  ad- ''"'■'■*• 
mission ;    with  a  declaration   that  they  would  sur- 
render the  surviving  leadei"!!  of  the  mutiny,  if  re- 
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CHAP,   quired,  but  would  not  rest  day  or  night  till  Alexander 

^    '     would  forgive  them. 

Perhaps  allowance  should  be  made  for  some  par- 
tiality in  the  account  of  the  generals,  whose  report 
Arrian  followed.  Not  only  however  all  the  historians 
nearly  concur  in  it,  bnt  ensuing  matters  prove  that, 
even  if  the  picture  be  a  little  inflated,  Alexander's 
conduct  on  the  occasion  was  most  politic,  as  well  as 
most  vigorous  and  most  successful.  The  king,  Arrian 
says,  yielding  at  length  to  the  general  wish,  strongly 
manifested,  the  palace-gate  was  opened,  and  he  iqp- 
peared  at  it.  A  general  cry  of  lamentation  im- 
mediately arose  from  the  army.  He  shed  tearsi 
and  they  shed  tears.  He  was  advancing,  as  if 
with  the  purpose  of  speaking,  when  Callines,  an 
elderly  officer  of  the  royal-companion  cavalry,  ad- 
dressed him  thus:  ^  O  king  I  it  grieves  the  Macedo* 

<  nians  that,  since  you  have  made  Persians  your  kins- 
^  men,  and  allow  them  the  honor  of  saluting  you  with 
'  a  kiss,  that  honor  is  denied  to  Macedonians.'  How 
far  this  may  have  been  prepared  we  cannot  know,  but 
Alexander  was  ready  with  a  most  politic  answer. 
As  if  he  knew  of  none  ill-disposed  toward  him,  *  Not 
'  so,'  he  said ;  '  on  the  contrary  I  consider  you  all  as 
*  my  kinsmen,  and  so  henceforth  will   always  call 

<  you.'  On  this  Callines  proceeded  to  salute  him 
with  a  kiss,  and  the  same  honorary  freedom  was 
denied  to  none.  Taking  up  their  arms  then,  with 
loud  hoorahs  they  returned,  singing  the  psean,  to 
their  camp. 

Previous  arrangement  with  the  principal  Mace- 
donians and  principal  Persians,  and  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  both  with  the  king,  is  clearly  enough 
marked  in  What  followed.  A  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
those  gods  to  whom,  according   to  the  historiaa's 
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phi-asc,   the    Macedonian  laws  prescribeii   siicli  re- 
verence from  tlie  chief  of  the  nation.     The  sacrifice- 
would,  in  usual  course,  afford  a  feast  for  the  whole 
army.     After  this,  a  refjular  supper  was  served,  at 
which,  if  report  might  be  credited,  and  the  manu- 
scripts giving  that  report  should  bo  trusted  for  notation 
of  numbers,  nine  thousand  persons  were  entertained. 
Alexander  presiding,  the  principul  Macedonians  s 
next  him,  and  below  them  the  principal  Persians(' 
who  were  prepared,  it  thus  appears,  to  hold  rank  | 
below  the  Macedonians.     Others,  of  both  nation^. J 
then  took  place  in  corresponding  order. 

After  this  conciliatory  festival,  all  Greeks,  whether  \ 
Macedonians  or  of  the  republics,*  who  desired  their  | 
discharge,  received  it,  and  they  are  said  to  have  lieen-l 
about  ten  thousand;  though  few,  it  is  implied,  if  anj^ 
put  themselves  forward  for  it  who  were  not,  through.! 
age   or  wounds,  or  failing  health,   proper  objectu 
Every  man,  beside  his  regular  pay,  which  was  to  be^ ' 
continued  till  his  arrival  at  home,  was  presented  with  ' 
a  talent,  above  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  as  a  gra- 
tuitous   reward   for  his  services.     Those  who    had  , 
children  by  Asiatic  wives  were  required  to  leave  them^ 
lest  the  extreme  aversion,  common  among  the  Greeks^  j 
to  admit  any  of  foreign  blood  to  share  with  them  in  , 
civil  rights,  might  be  so  excited  as  to  occasion  dis*  ' 
turbance;  Alexander  however  promising  to  provide 
that  those  children  should  have  a  Grecian  education. 


*  The  Greek  writers  thcmgelves  wanted  terma  for  readily  and,  j 
ciewly  distinguishing  Greeks  of  the  kingdoms  from  those  of  the  j 
republics;  whence,  in  Arrian's  historj-,  all  Greeks  are  sometime*^  j 


)  be  included  under  the  Macedoi 


swdl* 


ms  Macedonians  under  the  mor 
of  Greek.  In  this  passage  he 
to  denote  all  who  desired  and 
following  phrase  clearly  provi 
Greeks  of  the  army. 


properly  comprehensive  ni 
ises  the  MiicedonUtBame  anl^    ' 
received  their  discharge  ;  bi 
i  that   he  meant  to   incltute  all 
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and  that,  when  they  should  be  grown  up,  he  wouhl 
_  bimself  be  their  conductor  to  Macedonia,  and  intro- 
ducer to  their  fathers,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  children 
of  such  fathers.      Here,  as  what  follows  in  Arrian's 
account  implies,    Macedonians  only  are   intended; 
Alexander  having  been  careful  to  avoid,  as  Phitip 
before  him,  to  interfere  with  the  merely  civil  conccrm 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  till  recently,  urged  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  he  had  pledged  himself 
in  favor  of  the  republican  exiles  in  his  army  who 
should  desire  to  retuni  home,  that  they  should  be 
received  in  their  several  states.     Seemingly  aware  ot 
disturbance  hence  likely  to  ari:!ti,  and  which  actually 
did  ensue,  he  avoided  now  to  extend  his  engagement 
to  them.     The  appointment  of  Craterus  to  be  com- 
mander for   the    march    home,  with    a  comniissioQ 
moreover  to  supersede  Antipater  in  the  viceroyalttj 
of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly,  and  the  prg^J 
tectorship,  such  is  Arrian's  expression,  of  the  fre 
dom  of  the  Greeks,  appears  to  have  been  grateful  ft 
all;  Craterus  being  not  higher  in  the  king's  i 
fidence  than  in  est_eera  with  the  Grecian  forces,  whg( 
interest  he  had  always  favored  in  preference  to  thl 
of  the  new  Asiatic  levies. 

Herethen  it  may  deserve  observation  that,  throui 
out  the  expedition,  in  such  various  ti-ying  circua 
stances  during  so  many  years,  though  discontents  4 
both  are  recorded,  no  failure  of  harmony  between  t 
republican  Greek   troops    and    the    Macedonian 
marked  in  any  account.     Now  all  the  dismissed  a 
pear  to  have  set  out,  on  their  long  and  difficult  mart 
with  a  general  spirit  of  perfect  loyalty ;  shedding  tei 
gays  the  historian,  at  the  ceremony  of  parting  i 
their  vicWrious  prince  who  sympathized  with  them3 

'  Curtius  continues  to  show  that  he  had  before  him 
authorities  which  Arrian  followed.  He  has  described  the  miitinj^ 
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SECTION  IV. 
AJair*  in  Gftcee. 

Previously  to  this  fortunate  accommodation  with    sect, 
his  Grecian  army,  A!e\amier's  situation  appears  to  _ 
have  hceii  highly  critical ;  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  probably  had  encouraged  the  promoters 
of  the  mutiny.     He  proceeded  from  Opis  still  north- 
ward into  Media ;  wide  of  the  way  homeward,  so  long 
since  generally  desired  by  the  Grecian  part  of  the 
army;  with  what  view  direct  information  fails; 
vacuity,  fortunately  not  large,  and  the  only  one  in  , 
Arrian's  valuable  narrative,  being  found  here  in  every  i 
known  ancient  copy.     But  it  is  obvious  that  in  that  , 
extensive,  fruitful,  and  populous  country  the  favored  I 

the  wisure  and  execution  of  the  thirteen  ringleaders,  the  in 
mediate  stupor  of  the  army,  and  its  ensuing  repentance  and  li 
raentatiMi  and  solicitation,  as  if  be  had,  in  his  flowery  waj 
traislated  from  the  »amc  Greek  ori^nals  from  which  Arrian 
lirew.  But  he  has  added  some  things,  and  differently  reported 
others,  from  writers  adverse  to  Alexander's  fuir  fame  ;  himself 
iK>t  adverse  to  it,  but  as  he  was  led  by  his  constant  eagerness  for 
high  coloring,  strong  contrast,  and  great  scenic  effect.  Hence 
hi*  eagerness  to  relate,  as  certain,  transactions  the  most  secret, 
and  his  boldness  to  answer  for  words  spoken  either  in  the  greatest 
privacy,  or  amid  the  complelest  tumult,  with  such  careiesatiesi 
ffir  consistency  and  probability,  that  Horace's  incredulut  adi 
cauinot  fail  to  be  ilie  frequent  sentiment  of  his  more  considerate 
readers :  who  nevertheless  perhaps  may  find  arauiiement  even 
ftxMn  his  extra va^rances.  A  man  of  his  talents  of  course  would 
adapt  these  to  the  taste  of  his  age ;  and  thus  they  may,  possibly, 
in  MHue  degree,  assist  those  curious  to  ascertain  his  age.  Probably 
those  extravagances  are  not  wholly  his  awn,  but  derived  from 
Grecian  writers;  yet  maybave  been  heightened  in  many  instance* 
by  his  fondness  and  talent  for  high  coloring.  It  seems  to  me, 
though  mere  conjecture,not  improbable,  that  Curtius's  work, re- 
cent and  in  vogue,  was  among  those  which,  oa  Awian  says, 
stimulated  him  to  compile  and  publish  a  history  Or  Alexander 
from  the  best  authorities. 
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seat  of  tile  Pcrsiiiti  iiionarclis,  critically  sltuatediBl 
_  the  middle  of  the  empire,  bordering  gouthwacd  on  igM 
richest  and  most  submissive  provinces,  northward  on 
those  which  had  been  far  the  most  difficult  to  conqu^S 
itself  the  scat  of  a  rebellion  while  he  was  in  Indiifl 
his  presence  was  likely  to  be  urgently  wanted.  Aw^fl 
of  the  importance  of  securing  an  interest  among  tt/M 
warlike  people  of  those  northern  countries,  we  h|(^9 
seen  him  remarkably  attentive  to  engage  the  attachB 
ment  of  the  men  of  most  influence  among  thcnB 
Should  this  fail,  a  Grecian  force  only  could  he  (|S 
pendcd  upon  for  maintaining  a  conquest  on  whu^f 
the  quiet  of  the  rich  southern  countries,  and  even  t^M 
communication  with  India,  unless  by  sea,  dependejH 
Meanwhile  matters  had  occurred  in  republio^l 
Greece,  and  in  Macedonia  itself,  of  a  kind  to  exc^| 
anxiety.  Alexander  had  always  treated  his  mothc^| 
the  dowager  queen,  with  great  attention  and  respeoH 
But  he  had  intrusted  her  with  no  share  in  the  3| 
gency,  while  she  reckoned  she  ought  to  have  beeBB 
in  his  absence,  chief,  if  not  sole  administratrix  oftliB 
royal  authority.  Antipater,  who,  as  far  as  appeaj^ 
was,  for  his  honesty,  as  well  as  his  ability  and  diligenoEJ 
worthy  of  the  late  king's  esteem  and  his  success(^l 
confidence,  was  disturbed  by  her  attempts  at  iote^J 
ference.  Mutual  complaints  passed  from  them  fflJ 
Alexander;  and  her  charges  against  the  viceroy  wajB 
so  far  as  to  impute  to  him  the  purpose  of  rebelH^H 
In  these  delicate  circumstances  it  seems  to  have  b^Q 
a  fortunate  opportunity,  which  Alexander  judiciously 
used,  for  preventing  the  inconvenience  of  farther 
difference  between  them.  The  declining  health  of 
Cratcrus  afforded  reason  for  sending  that  valuali 
officer  bone,  in  command  of  the  lai^e  body  of  n 
ing  invalids;  and  this  urgency  for  parting  with  t 
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general,  in  whose  military  taleDts  he  had  long  shown 
the  highest  confideDce,  afforded  cause,  honorable  to  _ 
Antipater,  for  requiring  hitn  to  supply  the  place  thus 
racated,  and,  instead  of  commanding  the  compara- 
tively small  kingdom,  under  the  sovereign  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  direct,  with  him,  the  afiairs  of  the  new 
Macedonian  empire. 

In  republican  Greece,  ^t  the  same  time,  unquiet 
^lirits  had  been  stirring;  encouraged,  like  those  ill 
o&ce  in  Asia,  by  accounts  of  the  distance  to  which 
Alexander  was  carrying  bis  arms,  and  the  hope  that 
he  would  never  return.  The  scrupulous  attention  of  1 
Philip,  while  he  lived,  and  of  Alexander  afterward, 
to  aToid  offence  to  the  irritable  spirit  of  republicans, 
and  especially  of  that  large  portion  of  them  which 
anxiously  desired  their  patronage,  is  lai^ely  indicated. 
That  the  leudurs  of  the  adverse  party,  avowedly  taking 
subsidies  for  theii  states,  took  also  notoriously  pre- 
sents and  pensions  for  themselves,  from  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Grecian  name  and  of  free  constitutions, 
the  despot  of  Asia,  while  they  were  imputing  cor- 
ruption to  their  opponents,  remains  abundantly  as- 
serted. If  then  some  indulgence  for  the  ordinary 
effect  of  party-spirit  may  be  allowed  to  the  Greeks, 
yet  that  so  large  a  majority  of  modem  writers  on  the 
subject  should  have  concurred,  not  only  in  railing 
against  the  Macedonian  kings  as  the  oppressors  of  the 
free,  but  in  eulogy  of  their  opponents  so  notoriously 
the  hired  associates  of  a  despot,  as  the  assertors  of  ' 
indq)endency,  is  matter  not  incurious  in  the  history 
of  literature.  *     Pre-engaging  thus  the  modem  public 

•  This,  as  observed  in  former  notes,  has  been  carried  farlhet 
bj  learned  men  of  the  continent  than  of  our  om  country; 
unleM  the  compiler  of  the  chronology  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
HiHory  should  be  excepted;  who,  taking  upon  himself  to  go 
VOL.  VIII.  C  C 
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CHAP,  mindt  they  hsTe  provided  tome  fasmd  for  the  wrker 
'  who  desires  to  do  equal  justice.  Fortunately  however 
for  the  character  of  the  Macedonian  princea^  and  thesr 
party  among  the  republics,  testimony  mnaina^  even 
from  their  opponents,  ample  to  overbear  at  least 
modem  calumny.  It  is  indeed  remailLable,  and,  evM 
after  allowance  for  the  tendency  of  fervent  pasQr- 
sjnrit  to  lead  men  into  contradicticms^  appeara  mattor 
for  wonder,  that  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  and 
even  of  those  most  zealous  in  the  democratical  causey 
admits  the  patriotism  of  Isocrates  and  the  li^d  virtae 
of  I%ocion ;  who,  always  in  oppoaition  to  Demoathenei 
and  the  Persian  interest,  were  steady  to  the  Mace- 
donian. For  a  very  extensive  preference,  amoi^ihe 
Grecian  republics,  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy  to 
the  Persian,  we  have  observed  evidence  fimn  Dean^ 
sthenes  himself. 

The  death  of  Memnon,  periuq>s  relieving  to  Da* 
mosthenes,  so  far  as  it  removed  an  over*po werful  riial 
for  the  lead  of  the  Persian  interest  in  Greece,  was  a 
very  severe  blow  to  the  party.  Their  hopes  however 
rose  again,  together  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  on 
assurance  that  the  king  of  Persia  was  advancing  in 
person,  from  the  interior  provinces,  toward  Lesser 
Asia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  formidable,  not  onlyly 
its  numbers,  and  the  just  estimation  of  its  laige  pio> 
portion  of  cavalry,  but  still  more  by  having,  amoRg 
its  numbers,  a  powerful  body  of  Greeks  their  friendhi 
The  event  of  the  ensuing  battle  of  Issus,  widi  Ae 
I'apidly  following  conquest  of  Syria,  Phenida,  Cyprali 

■ 

far  beyond  his  proper  office  of  referring  to  the  valuable  woA 
for  which  he  was  employed^  has  reported,  firom  the  stores  of 
his  own  learning  and  judgment,  many  extravagances  of  fiict  aid 
character,  as  if  to  be  found  in  that  work,  which  the  better  jadg- 
ment  of  its  authors  had  wholly  avoided. 
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and  Egypt,  by  the  Grecian  prince  whom  they  op-  sect. 
posed,  brought  them  again  low,  and  their  hopes  must  "'^ 
have  been  finally  extinguished,  had  the  conqueror 
accepted  the  terms  offered  by  the  Persian  king.  But 
his  determination  still  to  pursue  conquest  eastward, 
beyond  the  Great  Desert,  afibrded  new  prospect. 
The  body  of  friendly  Greeks,  remaining  in  the  Per- 
sian king's  service,  was  yet  considerable  for  number, 
and  eminent  for  faithful  attachment  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged ;  and,  for  the  Persian  party 
in  Greece,  of  still  greater  consideration  on  account 
of  the  Persian  king's  confidence  in  it,  which  ensured 
their  importance  with  him.  Communication  indeed 
with  that  body,  asweli  as  with  their  ministers  yet  at- 
tending the  Persian  court,  would  be  now  difficult  and 
hazardous,  yet  probably  not  wholly  precluded.  But  Ch.so.».j 
the  ensuing  victory  of  Arbela,  and  the  consequent 
submission  of  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  Persis  were 
agaia  stunning  blows.  Nevertheless,  while  Darius 
lived,  and  Grecian  troops  remained  in  his  service, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  party  still  attended  and  were  - 

respected  at  his  court,  hope  of  advantage  was  not 
wholly  extinct.  A  Persian  dynasty  might  yet  be  main- 
tained on  the  north  of  Caucasus,  or,  what  would  be 
all  they  desired,  a  dynasty  hostile  to  Alexander.  Far 
more  than  the  death  of  Darius  then,  the  surrender 
of  those  faithfiil  Greeks  would  be  discouraging  to 
them,  and  yet  their  perseverance  remained  unabated. 
Even  their  signal  defeat  at  their  own  doors,  in  that 
battle  in  which  the  king  of  Lacedxmon,  Agis,  lost 
his  life,  did  not  reduce  them  to  final  dejection.  In- 
fonnation  that  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  youthful  con- 
queror led  him  to  persist  in  pursuit  of  endless  con- 
quest gave  them  new  encouragement. 

Meanwhile    how    moderately    Alexander's    vice- 
c  c  2 
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CHAP,   gerent  Antipater,  though  reported  to  hare  been  t 
man  of  a  severe  temper,  had  used  the  victory  by  which 


peace,  disturbed  by  theambition  of  thekingof  Laceda^ 
mon  in  combination  with  Demosthenes,  was  restored 
to  Greece,  is  evinced  by  facts,  which  the  flatterera  of 
democracy  have  blazoned  as,  for  them,  matter  for 
boasting  and  triumph.  We  have  observed  it  become 
common,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  to  testify  the 
general  sense  of  eminent  public  merit,  by  a  popoltf 
decree  for  the  honorary  reward  of  a  golden  ctom^ 
to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  meritorious  person  in 
solemn  public  pomp.  This  honor  we  have  fartber 
seen,  in  the  testimony  of  Demosthenes,  offered  by.tbe 
democrat ical  republics  of  Argos  and  Megalopolis  to 
Ch.io.1.2.  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  The  Athenian  people 
of  thiiHist.  j^^j  ^^^  j^  ^j^^  habit  of  so  honoring  their  own  fellow* 

citizens,  popular  favorites;  and,  in  the  wildneas  of 
democracy,  had  gone  to  such  excess  in  it  tliat»  in 
some  favorable  moments,  prudent  men  had  found  op- 
portunity to  persuade  the  multitude  to  enact  lavnifiir 
^•di.  de  restraining  their  own  improvidence.  It  was  forbidden 
to  propose  a  crown  for  any  man  actually  holding  office 
or  till,  after  its  conclusion,  he  had  rendered  an  account 
of  his  administration,  and  received  what  our  law  tenni 
his  quietus ;  and  it  was  farther  enacted  that,  if  a  crown 
were  decreed  by  the  council,  it  should  be  presented 
only  in  the  council-hall ;  if  by  the  people,  then  only 
in  the  square  called  the  Pnyx,  the  ordinary  place  for 
holding  assemblies  of  the  people.  Moreover^  for  the 
prevention  of  irregular  and  ill-considered  decrees,  it 
had  been  made  penal,  as  we  have  observed  formerly^' 
to  propose  any  iteration  of  an  established  law,  with* 
out  the  previous  measure  of  procuring  its  repeat 
These  provisions  were  obviously  wise;  worthy  of 
the  republic  of  which  Solon  had  been  the  legislator. 


cor.  init. 
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But,  in  an  absolute  democracy,  which  was  not  Solon's    sect 
constitution,  such  precautions  were  inefTectual.     In-  ' 

stances  had  been  numerous  of  contravention  of  those 
salutary  laws;  and  what  was  cverybody*a  business 
being  that  of  no  one  man  more  than  another,  no  pro- 
secution following,  no  punishment  had  followed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  between  the 
first  and  second  Phocian  wars,  while  the  contest  was 
wannest  between  the  parties  of  Chares  and  Demo^ 
sthencs  on  one  side,  and  Isocrates  and  Phocion  on 
the    other,  Ctesiphon,  an    eminent  member  of  the 
former,  confiding  in  its  support,  had  ventured  to 
propose  that  a  golden  crown  should  be  presented  ta  . 
Demosthenes,    though    then    holding    the   office  o(  I 
superintendent  of  repairs  of  the  city  walls,  and,  la  f 
virtue  of  that  office,  receiving  from  the  treasury  al^  J 
the  money  issued  for  the  service ;  and  moreover  tliaj 
it  should  be  presented,  not  in  the  Pnyx,  where,  uitj  J 
less  when  some  party-purpose  called  for  the  exertiort  I 
of  conflicting  interests,  attendance  was   commonly  I 
small,  but  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  on  the  fii-st  day  I 
of  the  representation  of  tragedies  in  the  feast  of  the  J 
Dionysia,  when  it  would  not  fail  to  be  large.     ITia  1 
offence  to  the  law  being,  in  this  measure,  glaring^',  [ 
.£schines  entered  a  prosecution  against  Ctesiphooy  ] 
stating  the  penalty  at  fifly  talents,  more  than  ten  1 
thousand  pounds  sterling.     But,  whether  restrained 
by  the  moderation  of  his  party,  or  its  weakness,  and| 
the  consideration  that  an  unsuccessful  effort  would 
tend  to  its  injury,  he  carried   the  business  at  tbaji] 
time  no  farther.     We  have  already  seen    that  hia  I 
opponents,  if  not  then  already  holding,  soon  afteB  f 
obtained,    a  decisive  superiority,  enabling  them  to  | 
lead  the  republic  to  the  crisis  which  ended  in  their 
complete  discomfiture  at  the   battle  of  Chferonea. 
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ckAP.    According  to  most  writers  of  the  Demostlieiiic  party» 
^^''     Philip  then  commanded  Athens.     Much  certainly 


came  into  his  power;  yet»  such  was  his  forbearance, 
that  in  the  short  interval  before  his  death  Denio- 
sthenes  again  obtained  an  ascendancy,  whicht  od 
occasion  of  the  monarch's  assassination,  he  used,  ai 
also  formerly  seen,  insultingly.  Taking  then  the 
lead  in  again  exciting  war  among  the  republicg,  be 
forced  those  adverse  to  the  dominion  of  his  parky  to. 
seek  refuge  in  the  patronage  of  Philip's  youthiM 
c;h.  44.  K.  3.  successor.  Again  brought  low  by  Alexander's  sae- 
of  thu Hist  (jess  at  Thebes,  the  great  orator  fled,  not  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  conqueror,  but  from  the  indignation 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Whether  then,  through  the  usual  moderation,  or 
the  over-scrupulousness,  of  Phocion  and  his  party  m 
Athens,  or  through  negligence  of  the  Macedonian 
government,  or  instructions  from  its  absent  king  to 
avoid  interference  in  the  internal  politics  of  any  le* 
public,  though  in  his  office  of  captain-general  aoconnt- 
able  for  the  peace  of  all,  there  was  indulgence,  dearly 
rather  extreme,  for  agitators,  in  Athens  and  throngh- 
out  Greece.  When  that  party  among  the  repubUci 
which  relied  upon  the  captain-general,  as  formerly 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  imperial 
republic  of  the  day,  Lacediemon,  Athens,  or  Thebc% 
for  support,  was  most  seriously  threatened,  Antipater 
was  slow  to  interfere.  Perhaps  difficulties  arose  for 
him  which  remaining  information  will  not  enable  us 
to  appreciate.  By  a  novelty  in  the  ever-troubled 
political  system  of  that  eminent  yet  not  fortunate 
nation,  Lacedasmon^  for  preceding  centuries  the  de- 
termined enemy  of  democracy,  at  one  time  successfiil 
in  abolishing  it  tliroughout  the  republics  of  Greece, 
Thrace,   and  Asia,  now,  under  au  ambitious  and 
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apparently  popular  king,  became  leader  in  its  cause,     sect. 
Alexander,  when  in  Egypt,  had  been  apprised  of_ 


this:  and  he  was  moreover  apprised  that  Athens  was  ch-**  «-i. 

■  -         1  1-1.1  1       ■  ofthuHiM. 

wavering,  parties  there  being  nearly  balanced^  inso- 
much that  it  became    doubtful  whether  those   two 
rival    republics,  which  had    successively  tyrannized 
over  all  the  others,  might  not  now  combine  to  re- 
cover the  sovereignty  in  partnership.     Nevertheless 
AnUpater  was  unprepared  to  meet  the  growing  stomu 
His  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  that  ordinary  ia 
confederacies,  the  di£Bculty  of  procuring  simultaneous 
and  universally  ready  exertion;  for  which  it  is  not  [ 
likely  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  Philip's  popula- 
rity or  authority,  or  perhaps  talent.    The  dissolution 
of  the  adverse  league  nevertheless  being  effected  by 
the  battle  iu  which  the  Spartan  king  fell,  the  ensuing  ch.50.  ■.!. 
moderation  of  the  Macedonian  confederacy  toward  "^'^  "**•  1 
the  vanrj[uished  was  beyond  all  example,  when  a  re- 
public, whether  democratical  or  aristocrat ical,  Athens, 
Thebes,  or  Lacediemon,  held  the  supremacy.     The 
boast  of  Demosthenes  remains,  in  his  own  words, : 
that  he  had  been  the  leading  agitator  under  whose  **'" 
advice  and  stimulation  the  Spartan  king  had  acted; 
yet  he  was  allowed  not  only  to  live  undisturbed  in 
Athens,  but  to  prosecute  his  measures  for  maintain- 
ing a   commanding  influence  there.     Immediately 
however  open  disturbance  could  offer  no  hope  for 
him  or  his  party :  and  thus,  without  any  reported 
interference  from  Macedonia,  the  republics  enjoyed  - 
such  unusual  quiet  for  several  years  that  the  ordi*  '' 
nary  troubles  of  the  country  offered  nothing  promi- 
nent enough  for  the  notice  of  any  of  those  recorders  ^ 
of  military  events  whose  works  remain  to  us.     But, 
s  irecdoni  from  the  miseries  of  war,  in  t 
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CHAP,  unrestmined  licentiousness  of  popular  goyeramentSi 
^^^''  political  contest  ran  high,  and  eminently  in  AthenSi 
where,  producing  what  has  singularly  interested  the 
republic  of  letters  through  all  following  agefl»  k  has 
been  the  means  of  preserving  to  us  some  important 
political  information. 

While  Alexander,  already  master  of  the  greatest 
and  richest  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  was  yet  en- 
gaged  in  his  arduous  struggle  with  the  northern 
nations,  if  not  already  moved  toward  India,  (for  the 
piut.  r.  time  is  not  exactly  ascertained,)  .^schines  prosecuted 
his  accusation  of  Ctesiphon,  after  it  had  rested,  it  is 
said,  ten  years.  The  party  of  Demosthenes  then 
held  the  superiority  in  Athens,  and  that  of  Fhocion 
was  uneasy  under  it.  No  hostility  however  toward 
Macedonia,  or  toward  regal  government,  appears  to 
have  been  at  the  time  avowed.  On  the  contrary,  com* 
plimentary  intercourse,  common  among  the  Greeks^ 
and  similar  to  that  of  modem  times,  was  maintained 
by  the  Athenian  government;  probably  with  the 
Macedonian  court,  as  we  are  assured  it  was  with  a 
court  neai'ly  connected  with  the  Macedonian.  Alex« 
under  king  of  Molossis,  or,  as,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
tension of  the  dominion  or  influence  of  the  Molossian 
kings,  they  have  been  often  entitled,  of  Epinu^ 
losing  his  life  in  war  in  Italy,  an  embassy  was  sent, 
with  compliments  of  condolence,  in  the  name  of  the 
Athenian  people,  to  his  widowed  queen  Cleopatra, 
sister  of  the  great  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia; 

UhAx,  lie    *"^^  *  friend  of  Demosthenes,  Ctesiphon,  was  the 

CO'*  chosen  ambassador  on  the  occasion. 

Ctesiphon  was  recently  returned  from  that  em* 
bassy,  when  i^schines  resumed  the  prosecutim 
against  him  for  his  illegal  conduct  in  moving  the 
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(Itrcree   for  a  crown    to  Demosthenes.      Why  this    sECi'. 

time  of  prevalence  of  the  adverse  party  was  chosen '_^ 

for  the  hazardous  undertaking  is  marked  in  the 
o}>CDing  of  the  prosecutor's  speech;  and  confirma- 
tion is  found  in  his  adversary's  reply.  Addressing 
the  sovereign  multitude,  '  you  see,  Athenians,'  said  jK«i>-  ^ 
.^schincs,  '  the  arrangement  of  the  forces  of  myXfcUk^ 
'  opponents ;  you  have  been  witnesses  to  the  soli- 

*  citations  in  favor  of  extraordinary  and  irregular 
'  measures.  I,  on  the  contrary,  offer  myself  to  you 
'  now,  desirous  only  that  the  council,  and  you,  the 
'  assembly,  should  abide  by  the  constitution,  and 

*  support  the  wise  regulations  which  Solon  esta- 
'  bliiihed  for  the  order  of  your  proceedings:  namely, 

*  that  the  oldest  citizen  should  first  ascend  the  bema; 

*  that  he  should  declare  gravely,  and  undisturbed  by 
'  noise  and  tumult,  what  his  experience  led  him  to 
'  believe  the  assembly,  for  the  republic's  good,  should 
'decree;  that  then,  others,  who  might  desire  it, 
'  should  deliver  their  opinions,  with  a  preference 
'  always  for  the  older.  This  salutary  provision  for 
'  order  having  been  overborne,  decrees  against  law 

*  we  have  seen  often  proposed;  presidents,  not  regu- 

*  larly  chosen,  have  declared  the  majority  of  votes  in 
'  favor  of  what  the  majority  disapproved;  and,  if 
'  any  objection  was  made  to  such  irregularities,  and 
'  a  councillor  duly  chosen  to  the  presidency  claimed 

*  his  right,  he  has  been  threatened  with  citation  be- 
'  fore  the  people.     Thus  the  sober  judgment  of  the 

*  courts,  provided,  by  the  wisdom  of  8olon,  for  the 
'  security  of  individual  subjects  of  the  republic,  has 

*  been  superseded  by  passionate  decrees  of  the  general 
'  assembly;  orators,  confiding  in  the  experienced  eflB- 

*  cacy  of  such  threats,  assume  sovereign  powerj  nei- 
'  thcr  the  laws  nor  all  the  magistrates  can  restrain 
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:;HAP.    '  them;   and  the  constitutional   right  of  the  wai 
^^^'     *  presiding,  in  its  turn,  to  stay  the  proceedings,  i 
*  utterly  disregarded.' 

Evidently  enough  this  accusation  of  Ctesiphon  w 
adopted  as  a  mode  of  attacking  the  great  leader  q 
his  party,  Demosthenes.  Ctesiphon  having  ground* 
his  decree  of  honor  on  that  orator's  merit  toward  the! 
republic,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  adverse  oratOK  J 
to  show  that  Demosthenes  was  wholly  unworthy,  i 
only  of  that  honor,  hut  of  any  public  esteem.      It  Uj4 
remarkable  then   that,  in    favor  of  that    authori^iT 
among  the  republics,  foiToerly  conceded  to  the  i" 
perial  people  of  Athens  and  Lacedxmon,  and  sinootfj 
given,  in  more  constitutional  form,  successively  1 
Philip  and  Alexander,  he  has  not  ventured  a  wordf,<l 
even  alliance  with  Macedonia  he  has  avoided  to  mei 
tion  as  desirable;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkat 
as,  even  before  that  kingdom  had  acquired  any  £ 
pre-eminence,  Isocrates  had  boldly  and  zealously  coi 
tended,  not  only  for  the  alliance,  but  also  for  tfaf 
presidency  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  as  highly  i 
sirable  for  the  welfare  of  the  Athenian  people  i 
the  Greek  nation.     But  ^schines  reproached 
mosthenes  with  having  been  notoriously  the  peusioni 
of  the  Persian  king,  and  moreover  at  times  the  fl»t 
terer  of  both  Philip  and  Alexander.     He  then  mei 
«h.  dc    tioned,  as  recent  matter,  or  even  actually  going  foi^ 
■^■'^'■ward,  that,  though,  by  the  Athenian  law,  it  was  • 
capital  crime  for  individuals  to  hold  correspondeni  ' 
with  foreign  potentates,  yet  Demosthenes  and  1 
associates   not    only   corresponded    by  letters    witl 
foreigners  in  power,  both  in   Europe  and  in  Asi^ 
but  received  from  them  what  the  orator  calls  em 
bossies,^  at  their  own  houses,  and  even  boasted  i 


L. 


''  npta€iiat  aiptKy'. 


.1  ih  iliuTixac  oktac- 
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such  commimication.     In  such  contempt,  he  said,    sect. 
were  the  laws  itnd  constitution  held  by  the  dema-  _ 
gogues  who  cooimanded  a  majority  in  the  general 
assembly:  so  ready  was  that  tumultuous  sovereign 
to  use  its  tyrannical  power  for  dispensing  at  pleasure 
with  its  own  enactments. 

The  reply  of  Demosthenes  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  eloquence,  and  of  talent  for  leading  such  an  as- 
sembly as  that  of  the  Athenian  people.  A  long 
cxonlium,  boasting  of  his  senices  to  the  republic, 
and  thus  directing  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  mat- 
ters foreign  to  the  accusation,  has  been  admirably 
adapted  to  provide  a  favonible  reception  for  the  very 
weak  defence  to  follow.  That  the  proposer  of  the 
decree  for  the  crown  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  orator,  to  whom  the  honor  was 
prostituted,  had  never  given  a  regular  account  of  his 
disposal  of  the  public  money  intrusted  to  him,  is  not 
denied."^  But,  what  particularly  deser^'es  observation 
here  is  that,  while  .i^chines  feared  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  Macedonian  connexion,  Demosthenes  did  not 
scruple  to  abuse  the  father  of  the  conquering  Alex- 
ander, and  all  connected  with  him,  as  freely  as  before 
the  battle  ofChasronea;  thus  completely  proving  the 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood  of  the  lamentations  of  ancient 
writers,  adopted  and  even  exaggerated  by  many 
modern,  on  the  fall  of  the  freedom  of  Greece  under 
the  Macedonian  supremacy.  To  judge  of  some 
assertions  of  Demosthenes,  in  answering  some  in 
his  adversary's  speech,  it  should  be  known  what 
that  adversary  might  have  replied,  had  the  course 

'*  That  warm  admirer  of  the  politics  of  DemoeUiL'nes,  the 
learned  and  ingenious  translator.  Anger,  has  been  candid 
enoujjh  to  notice  this  in  his  Bammary  of  the  speeches  on  the 
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cHAF.   in  Uie  Atheniin  courts  permitted;  or  what  an  able 
chief  justice,  moderating  between  the  parties,  might 


have  remarked.  But,  the  Athenian  courts  acknoir- 
lodging  no  such  moderator,  reply  to  the  accused  was 
denied  to  the  accuser.  Indeed,  for  the  numbers 
composing  their  courts,  all  standing,  and  in  the  opra 
air,  that  length  of  discussion,  which  a  jury  of  twelve^ 
sitting  under  shelter,  may  well  allow,  was  inadmis- 
sible. Even  had  it  not  been  so,  yet,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Athenian  constitution,  altered  as  it 
was  from  that  of  Solon,  and  with  the  Athenian  many, 
commonly  eager  for  prosecution  of  any  of  their  supe- 
riors, the  denial  may  have  been  rather  an  advante- 
geous  and  even  necessary  check  upon  the  male- 
volent or  sinister  views  of  accusers,  and  altogether  de« 
sirable  for  well-disposed  subjects.  Under  this  rute 
therefore  ^schines  had  to  contend  with  the  same 
disadvantage  as  the  foremost  speakers  in  the  ordinary 
debates  in  our  house  of  commons;  he  must  anticiptfe 
his  adversary's  defence,  and  reply  to  it,  as  he  best 
might,  by  conjecture;  and  to  this  accordingly  we 
find  him,  with  great  ingenuity,  directing  much  of  his 
celebrated  speech. 

A  law  was  in  force,  to  which  the  multiplicity  and 
frequent  frivolousness  of  accusation  among  the  Athe« 
nians  had  given  occasion,  subjecting  an  accuser,  who 
did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  voices  of  the  multitudinous 
court,  to  banishment,  j^schines,  no  doubt,  had  con- 
sidered this  law,  as  well  as  his  own  situation  in  Athens 
under  the  ruling  faction.  It  is  exultingly  said,  by 
piutY.  the  friends  of  the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  ancient 
p.  857.  and  modern,  that  he  failed  of  obtaining  one  fifth  of 
the  voices  of  the  Athenian  people.  But  ^schines 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  prosecute  his  accusa- 
tion without  assurance  of  support  from  the  party 
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which  looked  to  Phocion  as  its  head ;  and  the  circum- 
stances, not  reported  by  ancient  writers,  must  have  _ 
been  extraordinary  which  could  either  have  reduced 
that  party  so  low,  or  could  have  led  it  so  to  neglect 
a  powerful  member  in  need.  But,  as  the  previous 
uneasiness  of  his  situation,  under  the  sway  of  the 
adverse  party,  appears  to  have  been  the  stimulation 
for  ^schines  to  the  hazardous  undertaking,  so,  af^er 
the  loss  of  his  cause,  for  which  probably  he  would  be 
prepared,  Athens  could  be  no  pleasant,  nor  perhaps 
safe,  residence  for  him.  However,  as  so  many  men, 
eminent  by  their  civil  and  military  services,  some 
compelled  by  a  decree  of  the  despotic  sovereign, 
others  choosing  among  evils,  had  done  before  him,  Phtt*. 
he  quitted  Athens,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  ^* 
partly  in  Rhodes,  partly  in  Ionia;  leaving  the  anti-  Diog. 
Alacedonian  party  in  command  of  the  republic's 
politics.  From  such  a  result  of  that  celebrated  con- 
test maybe  estimated  the  justness  ofthe  imputations 
against  Philip  and  Alexander,  as  destroyers  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Grecian  people,  tyrants  over  the  re- 
publics. Nor  does  the  refutation  rest  here;  whoever 
will  investigate  the  history  of  following  times  will 
ffnd  confirmation  of  it  in  the  whole  tenor  of  succeeding 
events. 

The  magnanimous  kindness  of  Alexander  to  thech.  4&.1.L 
friend  of  his  earliest  youth,  Harpalus,  will  be  re-  **  "'■ 
merabered ;  kindness  carried  perhaps  to  the  extreme 
of  raah  indulgence  and  conlidence.  Harpalus,  ap- 
parently ofthe  school  of  Aristotle  and  Callisthenes, 
was  probably  a  nun  of  considerable  talents,  and, 
unlike  Callisthenes,  of  insinuating  manners.  Alex- 
ander had  lefl  him,  at  Babylon,  in  the  ofBce  o^ 
treasurer  of  his  newly-acquired  empire,  or  of  a  large 
part  of  it,  and,  according  to  Diodorus,  satrap  of  Ba- 
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iMoi.  L 17.  bj^onia.  Harpalut  was  among  those  who,  apeeulatiiig 
Plat.  upon  the  improbability  of  his  soverdgn's  retuni, 
J^  abused  the  trust  grossly;  insomuch  that^  fearing 
now  to  stand  the  accusations  ready  against  him,  he 
resolved  upon  a  new  and  greater  crime,  involTing^ 
with  direct  treason,  the  extreme  of  ingratitude. 
Holding  the  first  civil  authority  in  a  great  jsnd  ridi 
satrapy,  and  commanding  the  treasury,  it  wouU  nM 
be  difficult  for  him  to  engage  and  arm  men  to  ^t^eeed 
to  Greece  under  his  orders.  But,  according  to  the 
probable  account  of  Diodorus,  he  found  soldiers  vrith 
arms  and  discipline  ready  for  his  purpose.  For  men 
in  the  unhappy  condition  of  exiles  from  their  re- 
publics, always  very  numerous,  usually  wanderii^ 
over  Greece,  Thrace,  Lesser  Asia,  Fhenicia,  and 
Elgypt,  in  search  of  any  military  service  in  which  they 
might  hope  for  a  livelihood,  the  opportunity  oflfered 
by  Alexander's  expedition  would  be  a  great  relief; 
but  especially  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  when  the 
plunder  of  all  the  East  came  in  view,  it  would  be 
most  inviting.  Accordingly  the  republican  Gredn 
in  Alexander's  army  seem  to  have  been,  in  large  pro- 
portion, of  this  description,  and  those  who  had  amassed 
wealth,  with  remaining  constitutions  to  aflford  hope  of 
enjoyment  at  home,  would  be  likely  to  desire  to  retmn 
home ;  all  claiming  merit  which  would  entitle  them 
to  their  captain-general's  patronage  for  their  purpose. 
His  scruple  then  to  interfere  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  any  republic  would  be  disappointing  to  them. 
Revenge  was  a  passion  commonly  warm  in  Grecian 
minds,  and  the  view  to  gratify  both  revenge  and  am- 
bition, by  returning  in  a  body  capable  of  overbearing 
their  domestic  adversaries,  under  a  leader  whoie 
interest  was  united  with  theirs,  and  whose  pecuniaky 
means  were  large,  would  stimulate  them.     Thus  it 
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appears  to  have  been  that  Harpalus  was  enabled 
quickly  to  collect  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  _ 
armed,  disciplined,  and  zealous.  Arriving  with  these 
on  the  Phcuician  coast,  he  procured  sliipping,  with 
which  he  conveyed  his  army  to  the  promontory  of 
Tamarus,  in  Laeonia,  where  he  landed.  Possibly  he 
had  hope  o(  countenance  from  Lacedsmou;  bnt, 
though  in  this  he  seems  to  have  failed,  yet  neither 
opposition  to  his  landing,  nor  molestation,  in  probably 
a  strong  post  which  he  occupied,  is  mentioned. 
Leaving  his  army  then  in  present  security  there,  he 
proceeded  himself  by  sea  to  Athens. 

His  principal  hope  of  ultimate  success,  in  a  de- 
sperate enterprise,  if  he  could  not  gain  Lacedsemon, 
seems  to  have  rested  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Wolence 
of  party,  which  still  divided  Athens,  and  on  his  old 
connexion  with  the  leading  men  there,  adverse  to 
his  sovereign.  But,  in  the  moment,  whatev^  the 
change  may  have  been  since  the  victory  of  Demo- 
sthenes over  ^schines,  their  party  had  no  decided 
superiority.  For  Harpalus  therefore,  a  rebel  against 
the  captain-general  of  the  confederated  republics, 
even  to  appear  in  Athens,  hut  still  more  to  prosecute 
his  purpose  there,  would  be  highly  hazardous.  His 
resource  accordingly  was  to  go  in  the  character  and 
habit  of  a  suppliant,  but  carrying  money  in  large 
amount.  The  most  eminent  orators  of  the  high  de- 
mocratical  party  are  said  to  have  been  readily  en- 
gaged to  advocate  his  cause,  Demosthenes  only  ex- 
cepted. He,  at  6r&t  shrinking  from  the  hazard  of 
the  undertaking,  however  at  length  concurred  in  it; 
induced,  according  to  report  even  of  writers  generally 
favoring  his  cause,  by  increased  bribery,  of  which 
Plutarch  has  not  scrupled  to  relate  the  particulars. 
But  as  it  remains  unsaid  how  these  became  known. 
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CHAP,  justice  may  require  the  observation  that  anxiety  to 
maintain  his  conneuon  and  influence  with  the  leading 


men  of  his  party  may  have  been  a  sufficient  motive. 
However,  whether  through  improved  interest  of 
Fhocion's  party,  or  mistrust  of  the  character  of  th£ 
suppliant  among  their  own,  their  interest  and  their 
eloquence  in  the  general  assembly  failed ;  and  Har- 
palus,  in  danger  of  being  arrested,  owed  his  escape 
ashipboard  to  the  concealment  and  opportunity  which 
his  Athenian  supporters  provided  for  him. 

Returning  then  to  Tsenarus,  which,  without  coun- 
tenance from  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  would 
not  be  a  situation  for  him  to  remain  in,  he  passed  to 
Ch.  1. 1.  s.  Crete.  That  fine  island,  celebrated,  as  we  have 
CK  4. 1.  2.  seen,  in  earliest  history,  for  the  power  of  its  princes,- 
m  ffitt.  jiig  excellence  of  its  policy,  and  the  civilization  of 
its  people,  was  naturally  divided  by  its  mountains^ 
and,  through  the  opportunities  which  these  aflforded, 
became  civilly  divided  among  many  lawless  commu- 
nities, and  thus  it  has  been,  in  the  more  illustrious 
ages  of  Greece,  almost  without  history.  To  Harpalus 
it  appears  to  have  beeu  inviting  as  a  country  of  pirates, 
among  whom  he  and  his  followers  might  find  asso- 
ciation. Bitter  disappointment  to  the  latter,  arising 
from  early  evidence  of  the  utter  inability  of  their 
leader  to  realize  his  promises,  which  had  raised  their 
hopes  high,  seems  to  have  produced  the  ensuing  ca- 
tastrophe. Harpalus  was  assassinated ;  according  to 
Diodorus,  by  one  of  his  principal  associates ;  yet  the 
troops  held  together;  all  without  resource  if  they 
separated,  and  looking  for  means  of  subsistence  only 
from  united  strength,  which  might  enable  them  to 
profit  from  the  weakness  or  the  contentions  of  others. 
Meanwhile  at  Athens,  minds  being  exasperated 
against  those  orators  who  would  again  have  subjected 
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the  state  to  the  eviU  of  war  with  the  general  confe- 
deracy of  the  republics  under  the  leatl  of  Macedonia,  . 
accusation    was  preferred  against   them  as  having, 
under  the  influence  of  bribery,  recommended  measures 
highly  adverse  to  the  common  wel  fare,  and  they  were 
cited  to  answer  for  their  conduct  before  the  assembled 
people.     Doubting  then  the  sufficiency  of  their  in- 
terest with  the  inconstant  many,  who,  with  little  de-^  ■ 
liberation  or  none,  might  have  condemned  them  to^. 
banishment  or  death,  they  procured  a  decree,  (througU ' 
the  exertions,  it  is  said,  principally  of  Demosthenes,) 
for  referring  the  matter  to  the  court  of  Areopagus. 
Avoiding  thus  the  severer  sentence  apprehended,  that  i 
court  however  declared  them  guilty,  and  the  6ne  set) 
□pen  Demosthenes  was  of  fifty  talents,  more  than  teii>l 
thousand  pounds  sterling.     Rather  then  than  pay^jl 
if  he  was  able,  so  great  a  sum,  and  live  in  AthenSfH 
while  his  adversaries  ruled  there,  he  withdrew,  in 
voluntary  banishment,  to  JEgiua." 

"  Plutarch's  account  of  this  business,  in  his  life  of  Demo- 
•tlietws,  growl;  uncredi table  to  the  great  orator,  is  curious; 
ratfaer  ■■  ihowing  how,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  politicBl  ' ' 
paftiM  were  giren  to  scandalize  one  another,  than  as  deservii^s 
credit  iar  all  the  detail,  even  if  he  bad  all  from  the  etninoNt  |, 
wither  of  the  time,  Theopompus,  whom,  for  one  circum8tang^|l 
be  has  quoted. 


Fkifie 
jutco- 
tsL  nm.  n  3iisHiis»  ior  Jiviivf  its  extent  and 


irMniramp-  mu.  csfsw  jnr  fjumuuirn  jb  job  aseertained. 
=11  «sic  HgMT'iihff  an.  ic  Ajsrs  roo  H jieaaia,  in 
at*  rmmunuL  ir  &  jincr  of  miliiw  j  ^iiHj  to  bofld 
-tfsb^n^  liinx  raiei  hd£  Oickfidly  aisr  the  paipose. 

rnhHtiiiiiTT  lomiasr^  in  Arnan*s  account,  that  the 

rnomiiiciiiL  ic  crrsTrgffmgaait  in  the  Cossee  country 

wBf  ::iixe:iiii:i^£  «:-  PtiocCTr,  whUe,  in  spring  of  the 

1.  r  sa.  zirti  Lmiir^  ejd  TwajiT-foaith  Tcar  before  Christ, 

Ajfsjzi^  '^ti.  ibe  miin  bodv  of  the  army  to  Babylon. 


KK  :-a.  ft 


jKoardiD^ 


«s>:cu:  t^  crrr»  nxZKiZTSZDs  to  tius  dav,  bat  without  any  relicof 
Utf  -rrTy.-»T-^«rr^prt  c«  tlvfr  sumofTs  effected  bjr  Alexander. 


MABCn  TO  BABTr^N. 
No  circumstance  of  the  march  is  reported,  by  any    sect, 

historian,  till  he  was  within  thirty  miles  of  that  city, ^K 

when,  according  to  all,  a  %-ery  extraordinary  matter 
occurred.  A  deputation  from  the  body  of  Chaldean 
priests  arrived,  commissioned  to  represent  that,  as 
Alexander  had  paid  just  honor  to  their  god,  so  their 
god  was  disposed  to  be  favorable  to  him,  and,  accord- 
ingly, had  authorized  them  to  admonish  him  that 
to  proceed  to  Babylon,  at  that  time,  would  be  un- 
fortunate for  him.  ^ 

When,  presently  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  while 
the  former  sovereign  was  yet  living  and  yet  master 
of  half  the  empire,  Alexander  entered  Babylon,  he 
had  been  received  with  general  joy,  as  a  deliverer 
rather  than  a  conqueror.  He  had  siuce  shown  great 
favor  to  the  Babylonians.  A  temple,  of  extraordinary  An.  l  7. 
magnificence,  raised  by  the  Assyrian  kings  for  the  pi'J'ai^ 
worship  of  Baal  or  Beel,  or,  as  the  Greeks  andtut.  lio. 
RomaDs  wrote  the  name,  with  their  added  termina- '' 
tion,  Bclus,  signifying  The  Lord,  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Persian  kings,  averse  to  the  Chaldean  super- 
stition. Alexander  had  directed  the  rebuilding  of 
this  temple  with  increased  magnificence,  and  com- 
mitted a  large  revenue  to  the  management  of  the 
priests  for  the  purpose.  He  had  moreover  projected 
great  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  surround- 
ing country ;  and  it  appears  that,  for  the  advantages 
of  its  situation,  he  proposed  to  make  Babylon  the 
capital  of  his  Asiatic  dominion.  To  be  told  then 
that  to  enter  that  city  would  be  unfortunate  could 
not  but  be  surprising  to  him,  even  though  aware  of 
the  motive;  having  received  information  that  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  had  been  little  prosecuted; 

*  M^  Tpiic  ayaOav  ol    f'rai  r^f    *apoCoy   r^i*   '£    UaCvXwI'a  Ir 
rjrir..     Alt.  1.  7- C  16- 
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CHAP,  from  a  combination  of  fatigue,  frequent  exposure  in 
^  ^ '  bad  air  unregarded,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  alter- 
nate, abstinence  occasionally  unavoidable,  and,  when 
temptation  occurred,  excess,  at  his  age,  not  unnaturally 
following.  It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illnei^ 
when  he  seems  to  have  been  supposed  convaleaoent^ 
while  the  principal  physician  who  had  attended  him 
was  indulging  in  the  amusement  of  the  gymnastic 
games  where  Alexander  presided,  that  finding  i^pe- 
tite  return,  he  would  have  a  meal  of  meat,  of  which  he 
ate  heartily ;  und  then,  finding  himself  oppressed,  aai 
fever  returning,  drank  a  quantity  of  iced  wine.  A 
paroxysm  ensued,  such  that  information  of  it  wii 
sent  to  Alexander,  who  instantly  quitted  the  celebrity, 
at  which  he  was  presiding,  to  visit  his  saflEering 
friend,  but  found  him  already  lifeless. 

His  grief  on  this  melancholy  event,  marking  a 
feeling  mind,  was  however,  according  to  all  accountii 
immoderate.  Numerous  stories  were  circulated 
the  occasion,  and  reported  to  posterity;  writers 
fering  in  them  according  to  their  disposition  to 
tenuate  or  exaggerate  the  failings  to  which  so  extra- 
ordinary  a  man,  as  a  man,  was  liable.  All  howeror 
agree,  says  Arrian,  that  for  three  days  he  refiued 
both  society  and  food.  He  then  ordered  'a  funenl 
of  extravagant  magnificence ;  with  games,  after  the 
manner  of  the  funerals  in  Homer's  age,  in  which  no 
less  than  three  thousand  persons  contended  fir 
prizes.^     The  affection  of  his  mind  nevertheless  to 

*'  Of  remaining  historians,  Diodorus  has  been  very  suednct 
on  this  subject^  and^  to  his  credit^  simple  and  sober.  Bna 
Curtius  has  almost  exactly  concurred  in  what  Arrian  has  lo* 
ported  as  from  authority^  adding  little ;  though  strange  amp 
vagances,  as  we  learn  from  Arrian  as  well  as  Plutarcb^  were 
circulated  on  the  occasion.  The  moral  philosopher  indeed,  in 
this  part  of  his  life  of  Alexander,  seems  to  have  been  borne  «ir»f 
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Jasted  is  to  cause  great  uocasiness  to  his  surviving 
friends  i  whose  endeavours  to  relieve  it  were  but  in-  _ 
coinpletelysuccessfult-till,  whether  new  circumstances 
occurred,  or  the  matter  was  before  less  regarded, 
cause  or  pretence  was  fouud  fur  reconi mending  to 
him  a  new  military  expedition.     In  the  extensive 
liiglilands,   bordering   northward   on   the  plains  of 
Media,  southward  on  those  of  Susiana  and  Persis,  was 
a  numerous  horde,  the  Cossees,  who  either  had  not 
acknowledged  subjection  to  his  dominion,  or  had  re^ 
newed  their  predatory  practices.     His  mind,  lately-] 
devoted  to  projects  for  improving  the  condition  of-1 
his  subjects  by  arts  of  peace,  but  rendered  torpid  by  ' 
the  sudden  loss  of  the  most  confidential  partaker  in  ] 
all  his  councils,  was  roused  to  energy  by  the  view  to  ' 
active  exertion,  which  miglit  contribute  toward  the 
previously  conceived  purpose.     Winter  was  approach*  ' 
ing;  but  the  change  from  the  summer  fervor  of  the  | 
{klajns,  iu  which  he  and  bis  army  had  been  living,  t«  1 
the  frozen  air  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  Cossees^ 
would  not  at  all  deter  him.  On  the  contrary,  judging 
that  to  be  the  season  lor  the  most  effectual  warfare 
against  them,  he  resolved  to  use  it.  For,  iu  sunnuer,  the 
highlaiulers,  dispersing  among  hardly  accessible  rock^ 
might  defy  the  pursuit  of  regular  troops;  but  if,  in 

by  his  passion  for  fable  the  most  cstravagniit,  or  even  ab»tir^  I 
which  might  afTord  ground  for  moral  reflection.     It  may  tet 
that  when  Addison  referred  to  Airitm  and  Plutarch  together 
the  writers  of  clenirest  credit  for  the  history  of  Alexander,  be 
rather  haiiarded  the  assertion  on  the  ground  of  the  jj^enera]  re- 
putation of  both,  than  confided  in  any  examination  of  their  dif. 
fnvnces.     Yet  it  must  be  said  for  Plutarch  that,  for  some  of 
bis  most  extravagant  stories,  he  quotes  aiithimty ;  which  so  &r  -■ 
^ves  them  value,  as  they  contribute  to  mark  the  extent  of  that  J 
bad  taste  which,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  empire,  aroaSi  ] 
in  a  great  degree,  from  deficienry  of  general  information.     Par 
the  important  public  occurrences  Plutarch  agree*  with  Arrian, 
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CHAP,  of  the  party  friendly  or  of  the  party  adverse  to  tlist 
^^^^'  in  the  moment  ruling,  would  have  shared  in  the 
glorious  achievements,  either  among  those  who  first 
passed  into  Asia,  or  in  tlie  numerous  levies  which 
afterward  re-enforced  the  army.  At  home  all  would 
have  information  that,  as  all  Greeks  had  always  beea 
treated  as  fellow-countrymen  in  Macedonia,  and  e^e- 
cially  by  the  late  king,  so  now,  in  the  progress  of 
conquest,  distinction  had  become  less  and  less  be* 
tween  Macedonians  and  republicans;  many  of  the 
latter  had  been  raised  to  very  high  situations^  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civil ;  men  of  science,  and  artists  of 
every  description,  were  especially  encouraged;  ex- 
tension of  commerce  was  a  favorite  object  of  the 
sovereign,  and  all  Asia  was  open  for  all  Greeks^  to 
seek  fortune,  or  to  settle  in.  The  party  adverse  to 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  would  thus  be  nearly 
silenced;  the  zeal  of  the  friendly  would  be  forward; 
and  ordinary  compliments  to  the  captain-general  dT 
the  nation,  who  had  so  extended  its  renown,  and  so 
opened  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  it,  would  not 
fail. 
A1T.L7.  Consequently  many  embassies  from  Grecian  re- 
IM.  L 17.  publics  were  arrived  at  Babylon,  chained  with  various 
c. lis.  business;  all  with  those  compliments  of  congratu- 
Akx.  lation  which  appear  to  have  been  customary  among 
themselves,  and  all  with  their  ordinary  token  of  gra- 
titude for  public  services,  presents  of  golden  crowns. 
According  to  the  probable  account  of  Diodorus,  here 
the  more  valuable  as  Arrian's  is  defective,  those 
charged  with  representations  concerning  temples  and 
sacred  ceremonies  were  esteemed  entitled  to  audience 
before  those  commissioned  on  political  matters  only, 
though  of  no  small  importance ;  some  to  state  con- 
troversies  of  republics   with   republics,   and   some^ 
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whicli  seems  to  have  been  in  itself  of  weightiest  con-    sect* 
sidcration,  to  object  to  the  restoration  of  citizens,  . 

exiled  in  consequence  of  political  differences.  Such 
unfortunate  men  the  history  of  the  republics  shows 
to  have  been  always  very  numerous.  Their  restora- 
tion would  be  indispensable  toward  the  establishment 
of  that  peace  throughout  the  nation,  the  great  object 
of  the  Athenian  patriot  Isocrntes,  which,  as  formerly  ch.*3.».i 
has  been  observed,  he  blame<i  the  magnanimous  king  °^*'"»Hi«. 
of  Laceda;mon,Agesilaus,  for  attempting  over-hastily, 
but  for  which  the  season,  if  ever  to  be,  might  seem 
now  arrived.  Those  commissioned  on  this  subject, 
the  historian  says,  were  last  heard;  probably  not, 
though  such  may  seem  to  have  been  the  historian's 
opinion,  because  their  purpose  was  ungracious,  but 
rather  on  account  of  its  diflSculty,  and  the  variety 
of  discussion  to  which  it  would  give  occasion.  All 
however  were  received  and  dismissed  with  the  honors 
that,  among  the  republics,  were  commonly  esteemed 
gratifying.  °  The  arrival  of  these  embassies,  while 
Alexander's  mind  was   intent    upon   improving  his 

■  That  the  embassies  were  so  received  and  dismissed  Arrian 
says ;  but  adds,  that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  what,  beyond 
oompliment,  was  the  object  of  any  of  them.  Occasion  has  oc- 
curred formerly  to  remark  that  Arrian,  though  sometimes  ven- 
turing to  show  a  just  liberality  of  political  principle,  has  been 
altogether  extremely  reserved  on  civil  matters,  and  especially 
cautious  of  noticing  republican  affairs.  Plutarch,  in  the  some 
age,  and  under  the  same  government,  an  obscure  individual, 
could  venture  more;  but,  foiling  of  Arrian 's  advantage  of  prac- 
tice in  political  business,  and  being  under  the  disadvantage, 
cotnmon  to  both,  of  kno«-ing  no  government,  fVom  experience, 
but  a  military  despotism,  which  had  already,  for  a  century  and 
half,  pervaded  the  civilized  world,  his  politics  are  of  no  con- 
nstency,  vaguely  directed  to  recommend  republican  principles, 
and  altogether  little  better  than  a  kind  of  barking  at  he  luiew 
not  what. 
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Antic  empire,  seems  to  have  put  him  upon  con- 
adering  what  might  be  imme^ately  gratifying  to 
his  own  nation,  which  he  showed  Umself  disposed 
always  duly  to  respect,  however  he  might  judge  it 
improper,  or  even  impossible,  to  provide  for  it  all 
the  advantages  which,  through  oppression  of  the 
conquered,  were  expected  from  him.  He  now  re- 
newed his  inquiry  for  statues  of  the  gods,  and  of  emi« 
nent  men,  and  whatever  other  spoil  Xerxes,  carrying 
from  Greece,  had  deposited  either  at  Babylon,  or 
Farsagards,  or  Susa,  or  elsewhere ;  and  all  that  could 
be  found  were  sent  back  to  the  cities  whence  they 
were  taken. '^ 

But  the  fame  of  Alexander's  conquests,  and  the 
known  great  means  afforded  by  the  mighty  empiie 
now  at  his  command,  with  rumor,  true  or  exagge- 
rated, of  his  farther  ambitious  views,  would  of  course 
interest  nations  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece 


Air.  L  7.    and  the  Grecian  colonies.     According  to 

Diod.  u  17.  of  his  age,  many  such  embassies  waited  upon  him  at 

^^^^       Babylon,  or  in  his  way  thither.     To  some  of  these 

Arrian  gave  full  credit ;  doubting  however  some,  and 

rejecting  some.    He  mentions  confidently  those  from 

^  There  appears  again  in  this  part  of  Arrian's  history  of 
Alexander  some  indication  of  what  has  been  observed  in  a 
former  note  of  this  yolume^  that,  though  clearly  intending  ih 
work  for  the  public,  he  never  completely  prepared  it  for  pub- 
lication. In  reporting  Alexander's  first  taldng  possession  of  Susi^ 
in  his  third  book,  he  8a3r8,  as  it  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
its  place,  that,  among  many  other  things  brought  from  Oreeee, 
were  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which  he  sent 
back  to  Athens.  Here  in  his  seventh  book  he  mentions  again 
tliose  statues,  as  if  not  till  now  they  had  been  sent  back,  without 
noticing  his  former  mention  of  the  same  fact  The  question 
wh«i  the  measure  took  place  is  in  some  degree  interesting,  as  it 
would  indicate  the  devotion  of  Alexander's  mind  to  his  interest 
in  Athens,  and  throughout  Greece,  at  the  time. 
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Libya,  ami  from  Lucaiiia,  Brutiuin,  and  Tilscnny  in  sect. 
Italy ;  and  ground  for  this  is  obvious.  The  embassies 
from  Libya  probably  were  from  the  Grecian  colonics 
on  its  coast,  aud  perhaps  from  some  neighbouring 
Africans;  to  whom  Alexander's  favor,  possessed  as 
he  was  of  Egypt,  and  commanding  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  would  clearly  be  important. 
The  recent  death  then  of  his  kinsman,  Alexander 
king  of  Molossis,  in  war  in  Italy,  might  give  occasion 
for  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince  there,  the  former  to  desire  the  pro- 
tection, the  latter  to  obviate  the  enmity,  of  the  great 
conqueror  of  the  day.  The  accounts  of  embassies 
from  Carthage,  from  Ethiopia,  from  European  Scythia, 
and  from  some  Gallic  and  Spanish  people,  which  the 
cautious  historian  mentions,  though  with  apparently 
less  confidence,  seem  yet  not  improbable.  For  the 
connexion  with  the  Tyrians  sufficed  to  make  the  Car- 
thaginians alive  to  the  consequences  of  Alexander's 
conquests;  Ethiopia,  bordering  on  his  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  could  not  be  wholly  uninterested;  and  Euro- 
pean Scythia  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating,  in 
war  and  in  commerce,  with  both  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  and  the  maritime  Grecian  republics.  An 
embassy  from  Rome,  the  two  Greek  writers  whom 
Arrian  has  named,  had  had  the  hardihood  to  assert 
it,  be  considered,  I  think  justly,  for  reason  more  than 
he  mentions,  as  mere  fiction.  Yet,  for  the  desire  of 
the  more  distant  tribes  of  Spain  to  engage  Alex- 
ander's friendship,  there  is  no  improbability;  the 
prosecution  of  the  Carthaginian  conquests  there  ap- 
parently sufficing  to  make  them  look  out,  at  any 
distance,  for  connexion  with  enemies  to  Carth^e. 
The  Cisalpine  Gauls,  bordering  on  the  Triballians 
and  Illyrians,  were    quite  within    reach   for   being 
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qgg-   Mtwi  wiA,  cidicr  hope  or  tear  fitmi  the  wonderful 
^matmte  of  die  IfKedooiiii  dkmiiiion. 

Is  fjhnnning  BainicB  for  the  eafital  of  his  Asiatie 
ein|Bre,  AjcxJmder  w  not  led,  as  the  Peraan  mon- 
Bt^  ntrmeEiT  to  a  jacfcieuue  for  Sosa  and  Kchatana, 
\fw  acT  yinBiiMnni  ii  of  rinwrr,  or  heanty  of  siirroniA 
inccomcrr.  or  its  faoes  far  rojpl  ^oits,  but  whoUy 
br  jmiQEml  rcBifiideratkai&  It  was  neaiiy  centnl 
unnmc  i^  mmxns^  neidy  ownh^  subjection  to  him. 
The  cxsoc  of  lidi  plain  aitanid,  traTened  by  great 
Z71CSV  wv^  iDOBL  adTan£i^:eoiis  far  the  production  and 
cnzYVTBDor  of  faqiplia  far  a  great  collected  popula- 
wm  I  and,  br  the  gnlC  leceiiiug  those  rivers  and 
cwDvvTB^r  liteaT  waters  to  the  ocean,  means  were  open 
KT  ^*fc«™™>*'  Mwnaimication  unlimited*  But  them 
crem  meaw  had  been  only  prepared  by  nature 
leerme  the  oompledon  to  the  in^ienuity  and  industry 
c/mak. 

This  noir  espedaUy  engaged  Alexander's  atten* 
tkoL  Much  toward  it  indeed  he  had  already  done. 
Tasnher  with  the  shore  of  the  ocean  eastward  the 
easaem  ade  of  the  gulf  had  been  explored.  But  the 
western  sde  remained  known  almost  only  to  the  pe* 
daxoTT  hoides  of  Arabs,  its  possessors,  whose  mannen 
dererred  the  approach  of  strangers,  and  against  whom 
hosdlitr  the  Persdan  monarchs  appear  to  have  pro* 
Tided  but  Tenr  deficient  protection  for  their  people  aa 
land,  and  none  for  their  sea-£uing  subjects.  Alex- 
ander would  have  discovery  prosecuted  around  the 
whole  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  provide  means 
and  security  for  maritime  commerce,  as  eastward 
with  India,  so  westward  with  Egypt,  and  through 
l^pt  even  with  Greece.  Hostility  on  the  water, 
hardly  looked  for  in  the  way  from  India,  was  in  thb 
course  to  be  apprehended ;  and  he  prepared  accord- 
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ingly.    The  country,  within  any  convenient  distance    sect. 
around  Babylon,  furnished  no  timber,  fit  for  ship-  ' 

building,  but  cypress.  Of  this,  perhaps  not  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  he  directed  some  vessels  to  be  built; 
but  the  timbers  for  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  were 
prepared  in  Phenicia,  conveyed  over  land  to  Thap- 
tacus  on  the  Euphrates,  and,  being  there  duly  put 
together,  passed  down  the  stream  to  Babylon. 

In  the  naval  battles  of  the  Greek  republics  the 
trireme,  or  vessel  of  three  benches  of  oars,  had  been 
the  most  powerful  ship  of  war;  and  of  such  the  ma- 
jority  or  almost  the  whole  of  contending  fleets  hitherto 
had  been  composed.  But  as,  with  experience,  art 
improved,  the  naval  architects  had  found  means  to 
make  more  powerful  vessels  capable  of  naval  action 
in  the  ancient  way.  Proceeding  to  four,  they  quickly 
advanced  to  five  benches  of  oars;  beyond  which, 
though  vessels  to  carry  many  more  hands  were  built 
occasionally  for  stateliness  and  show,  yet,  for  naval 
action,  all  being  still  necessarily  rowboats,  none  ap- 
pear to  have  been  advantageous.  The  Phenician 
builders  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  go  beyond 
the  ordinary  Grecian  rate ;  unless,  which  may  seem 
probable,  they  gained  the  plan  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians.  The  vessels  framed  in  Phenicia,  and  con- 
veyed to  Babylon,  were  two  quinqueremes,  three 
quadriremes,  twelve  triremes,  and  thirty  triacontors, 
or  vessels  of  thirty  oars.^"* 

■•  I  havet)een  surprised  to  find  my  friend  Sainte  Croix  mis- 
led to  tlie  adoption  of  a  criticism  of  a  French  engineer,  who, 
ctlcolating'  the  burthen  of  an  ancient,  as  of  a  modem,  ship  of 
war,  by  the  hands  she  bore,  has  reckoned  it  impossible  that  the 
Euphntes  could  carry  quinqueremes  from  Thapsacus  to  Baby- 
lon. Sainte  Croix,  though  of  the  land  service,  having  serviBII 
Ae  West  Indies,  would  know  modem  ships  of  war.  The  en- 
certainly  had  a  very  erroneous  noti(»n  ol*  the  ancient. 

VOL.  VIII.  i:  i: 
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CHAP.        At  Babylon  then  a  sreat  work  was  undertaken 

¥  Vf  T  ^  o 

L  for  the  accommodation  of  a  fleet.     By  excavation 


and  embankment,  a  port  was  to  be  formed,  capable 
of  containing  a  thousand  vessels,  unmolested  by  either 
the  superfluity  or  deficiency  of  the  stream,  and  pro- 
vided with  shelter  for  them,  as  usual  with  the  an- 
cients ashore.  Meanwhile  to  provide  crews,  Miccalufl» 
a  Greek  of  Clazomene  in  Lesser  Asia,  was  employed 
to  engage  seamen  from  Phenicia:  and,  it  being 
Alexander's  purpose,  for  the  security  and  convenience 
of  commercial  intercourse,  to  establish  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  in  its  islands,  the 
same  officer  was  authorized  to  offer  advantages  for 
settlers  there.  To  prepare  then  for  this,  three  othosi 
Archias,  apparently  the  associate  of  Nearchus  in  the 
voyage  from  the  Indus,  Androsthenes,  described  only 
by  his  name,  and  Hiefon  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  were  sent, 
each  in  a  vessel  of  thirty  oars,  to  explore  the  Arabian 
side  of  the  gulf,  and  proceed  farther  if  it  might  be. 
The  latter  alone  was  successful  enough,  on  that  dif- 
ficult coast,  to  reach  the  promontory,  formerly  de- 
scribed, at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf;  nor  can  it  now  be 
wonderful  if,  with  such  a  vessel,  single  he  dared  not 
proceed,  or,  rather,  if  he  thought  it  utterly  un- 
becoming him  to  hazard  farther,  not  only  the  lives  of 
those  with  him,  but  also  the  information  which,  in 
going  so  far,  on  a  coast  before  unknown,  he  had 
acquired. 

The  Euphrates  has  its  sources  in  the  highlands  of 
Armenia,  so  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  that, 
Oh.  23.8.4.  in  a  latitude  to  expect  a  mild  winter  air,  Xenophon 
^  ^*'  had  found,  and  modern  travellers  have  confirmed  his 
nqcount,  the  severity  of  an  arctic  sky.  Issuing  a 
torrent  from  the  mountains  into  the  very  extensive 
plain  of  Mesopotamia,  there,  on  a  bed  of  clay,  covered 
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with  a  sandy  soil,  the  stream  formed  a  channel,  within  sect. 
which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  has 
continued  to  pass,  by  a  course  o{  some  hundred  miles, 
to  the  Persian  gulf  But,  as  other  rivers  whose  sources 
lie  among  lofty  mountains,  with  the  melting  of  snow 
in  spring,  its  waters  are  so  increased  as  to  overflow 
the   flat  country  to  a  very  great  extent.     In  these  | 

circumstances  It  was  observed  that  the  sand,  other-  ^^H 
wise  barren,  when  saturated  with  water  resting  oa  ^^^| 
the  retentive  clay,  became  highly  fruitful.  Accord-  ^^H 
ingly  art  was  early  used  to  assure  and  extend  the  ^^H 
benefit.  But  about  6fty  miles  below  Babylon,  on  ^^^| 
the  western  side,  the  floods  found  a  hollow  in  the  ^^^| 
clay;  into  which  the  watei's  rushing  dispossessed  the  ^^^| 
sand  and  became  a  very  extensive  lake ;  whence,  with  ^^^H 
farther  increase,  they  penetrated  variously  through  ^^^| 
the  surrounding  loose  soil.  Here  much  was  lost,  ^^^| 
while  much  so  forced  its  way,  in  the  course  of  a  ^^^^ 
gentle  and  hardly  perceptible  declivity  of  the  land, 
as  to  form  a  new  channel  to  the  gulf.  The  greater 
part  of  the  flood  passing  thus,  the  benefit  of  in-igation  ^^H 
for  the  lands  lower  on  the  river  side  was  lost.  To  ^^^| 
provide  the  advantage  then,  or  i-estore  it,  the  Assyrian  ^^H 
kings  had  constructed  a  dam  across  the  opening  to-  ^^^| 
ward  the  lake,  with  a  vent  that  might  be  regulated^  ^^^| 
so  that  the  land  below  should  be  duly  irrigated  while  ^^H 
the  HuperHuous  watermight  still  be  discharged.  The  ^^^| 
lake  obtained  the  name  of  Pallacopas,  and  the  chan-  ^^H 
nel  toward  it  was  called  the  river  Pallacopas.  M 

Under  the  Persian  kings  these  valuable  works  had 
been  neglected,  and  were  gone  far  to  decay.  Alex- 
ander would  not  merely  restore  but  greatly  improve 
them.  For  such  a  business  very  numerous  hands 
would  be  wanted.  According  to  report,  thirty  thou- 
sand men  at  one  time  had  been  employed  on   it.  1 
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CHAP.  Among  the  Greeks,  we  have  observed,  not  only 
^  ^'  such  extraordinary  operations,  but  almost  the  whole 
of  the  manual  labor  necessary  for  the  support  of  man- 
kind, was  considered,  even  by  the  philosophers,  as 
unfit  for  freemen,  but  properly  imposed  on  their 
fellow-men  in  the  condition  of  slaves;  so  that,  in 
every  republic,  the  slaves  would  out-number  the  free- 
men, and  in  the  more  florishing  were  many  tipiet 
more  numerous.  Among  European  nations  of  dd 
indeed,  if  a  more  liberal  system  anywhere  prevailed, 
it  has  failed  of  notice  from  those  writers  to  whom  we 
owe  all  extant  accounts.  On  a  former  occasion  it 
has  been  observed  that  to  take  slaves  for  the  Roman 
markets  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  object  of  Julius 
Caesar's  invasions  of  Britain;  the  demand  being 
urgent  for  large  and  continual  supplies  of  men  in 
that  wretched  condition ;  not  domestic  service  only, 
but  the  labors  of  husbandry,  throughout  Italy,  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  being  committed  almost  whdlly 
to  slaves.  Julius  was  certainly  among  the  most  ge- 
nerous and  humane  of  Roman  conquerors ;  yet,  when 
he  had,  not  without  difficulty,  brought  the  people  of 
the  territory  of  the  town  now  called  Vannes,  in  Brit* 
tany,  to  unconditional  submission,  he  condemned  all 
of  higher  rank  to  death,  and  sold  the  whole  remain- 
ing population  to  slavery. 

Of  slavery  among  the  Asiatics  we  have  little  fnmi 
Grecian  writers,  and  nothing  from  any  other,  ex- 
cepting the  Jews;  whose  institutions  were  so  de- 
cidedly proposed  to  maintain  a  constant  separation 
between  them  and  other  people  that  what  held  among 
them  can  indicate  nothing  for  any  others.  But  when 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  successively  conquerors  of  the 
Samaritans  and  Jews,  carried,  at  unquestionably  great 
expense  and  trouble,   the  former  into   Media,  and 
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afterward  the  latter  into  Babylonia,  it  would  not  be 
nith  the  liberal  and  humane  views  which  the  modern  _ 
European  law  of  nations  and  maxims  of  religion  and 
morality  require  toward  a  conquered  people,  and  on 
which  their  practice  for  many  centuries  has  been 
founded.  The  treatment  however  of  those  prisoners 
of  war,  condemned  to  slavery,  as  far  as  light  is  thrown 
upon  it,  appears  rather  to  have  resembled  that  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  than  to  have  been  so  inhuman  as 
was  ordinary,  less  indeed  among  the  Greeks  than  the 
Romans,  Yet  we  have  full  assurance  from  the  Jewish  - 
historian  that  the  purpose  was  to  employ  them;  and 
the  pathetic  exclamation  of  the  poet,  '  By  the  waters 
'  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,'  may  perhapi 
afford  some  confirmation  to  the  otherwise  highly 
probable  supposition,  that  the  great  works  under  the  ' 
direction  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  which  gave  to  the 
Babylonian  plain  the  benefit,  and  secured  it  against 
the  nvAges  of  floods,  were  in  large  part  executed  by 
Hebrew  hands. 

In  India,  it  is  said,  slavery,  at  least  such  as  that 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  little,  if  at  all, 
admitted.     But  Alexander,  coming  there  instructed 
lu  Grecian  principles  by   Aristotle,  condemned  to 
that  state  some  whole  communities  of  Indians,  re-  ' 
duced  by  arms  to  unconditional  submission.    Crimes  * 
indeed  were  alleged  to  justify  such  severity;  and  ' 
modem  information  concerning  the  various  people  of  ' 
that  extensive  country  shows  it  probable,  that  a  iost 
humanity  toward  a  larger  portion  of  the  population  ' 
may  at  least  have  promoted  the  policy,  so  severe  to-  i 
ward  a  smaller;  for  the  transportation  of  some  t 
lands  of  the  caste  of  warriors,  bom  to  the  professioi 
of  robbery,  and  bound  to  die  in  it,  could  hardly  f  ' 
to  affiud  relief  to  many  more  thousands  of  the  va- 
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CHAP,    luable  caste  of  husbandmen.  Nearchus,  we  have  seen^ 
^^^^    in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  took  prisoners ;  but  his 
means  for  carrying  them  to  a  market  were  scanty. 
Accordingly  none  are  mentioned  till  the  fleet  was 
approaching  the  commercial  towns  near  the  Persian 
gulf.     What  became  of  such  unfortunate  peo^e  it 
was  not  in  the  way  of  ancient  historians  to  be  aoli^ 
citous  to  tell.   Probably  Nearchus  relieved  his  crewi 
by  compelling  his  prisoners  to  work  at  the  oar  tOl 
they  might  be  sold  at  Mosama,  Badis,  or  Harmoia. 
But  many  thousands  might  be  subsisted  while  atp 
tending  the  march  of  the  army,  under  CrateniSy  from 
India  through  the  fruitful  countries  northward  of 
the  great  desert,  and  probably  would  be  afterward 
employed  on  Alexander's  great  public  works. 

In  some  degree  to  indicate  the  value  of  those 
works,  and  so  assist  toward  a  just  estimate  of  tlie 
great  conqueror's  character  and  policy,  a  summary 
history  of  their  fortune,  even  to  the  present  day,  m 
given  by  that  very  diligent  and  able  inquirer,  Vin- 
cent, may  be  useful  here :  '  While  Babylon  was  the 

*  capital  of  the  East,'  he  says,  '  the  control  of  the 

<  waters  invigorated  all  the  contiguous  districts.  But, 

*  when  the  Persian  conquerors  dwelt  at  Ecbatana, 

<  Susa,  or  Persepolis,  due  attention  being  diacon- 

*  tinued,    Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  their  o^ital 

*  declined  together.'  Alexander,  he  proceeds,  pro- 
posed to  restore  and  improve  the  works.  CoMsra- 
ing  what  followed  under  his  successors,  till  they  were 
dispossessed  by  the  Parthians,  extant  history  gives  no 
information.  The  Romans  then  becoming  mastenof 
all  westward,  and  the  Parthians  of  Babylonia  itself 
and  all  eastward,  the  latter  not  only  n^lected  the 
beneficial   works   but    *  encouraged   the   extension 

*  of  a  desert  against  the  Roman  frontier.    In  follovr- 
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'  ing  vicissitudes  of  jrower,  despotism  and  neglect     sect. 

'  completed  what  policy  might  have  commenced.  Still  ' 

'  it  has  happened,  in    every  age,  and  under  every  ] 

*  government,  that  the  neglect  was  not  universal. 

'  The  grand  canals  have  failed;  but  a  partial  distri-  I 

'  button  of  the  water  has  constantly  been  preserved:  I 

*  insomuch  that,  even  under  the  desolating  empire  I 

*  of  the  Turks,  it  is  to  this  hour  an  object  of  com-  I 
'  parative  importance.    While  Ives  was  on  his  passage 

'  up  the  river  he  met  a  bashaw  coming  down,  with  ■,] 

*  a  commission  to  direct  the  places  where  the  bank  ' 
'  was  to  be  opened,  or  the  outlet  closed.  The  office  , 
'  is  Btill  of  dignity,  for  this  ba:shaw  was  a  commander  J 
'  of  thirty  thousand  men;  and,  as  we  may  conclude  * 

*  that,  under  the  Turkish  government,  every  drop 

*  of  water  is  paid  for,  though  the  ser%'ice  will  be 

*  perfonned  badly,  still  it  will  be  performed.'     ITie 
extent  of  the  ancient  improvement,  ancient  account  J 
of  it  failing,  the  able  and  diligent  commentator  pro-  I 
cceds  to  show  thus:  '  No  traveller  passes  the  great  M 
'  desert  between  Basra  and  Aleppo  without  finding  I 

*  traces  of  habitation,  buildings  and  remains  of  towns:  ■ 

*  hardly  Arabian  relics,  for  this  is  not  the  country  I 

*  where  the  Arabs  live  in  towns;  they  are  probably  H 
'  Chaldean,  Syrian,  or  Macedonian.  They  must  all-  ■ 
'  have  possessed  water  as  the  primary  means  of  M 
'  existence,  and  they  have  ceased  to  exist  because  I 

*  the  Euphrates  has  ceased  to  convey  them  the  means  I 

*  of  fertilizing  the  desert."  1 

Alexander,  leaving  Media,  as  Arrian  indicates,  in 

spring,  and  delayed  by  nothing  on  the  march,  would  J 
reach  Babylon  early  in  the  season  of  the  floods.  That  ^^^^H 
season,  adverse  to  the  excavation  of  the  propO!«ed  ^^^^| 
dock,  though  not   perhaps  to  the  erection  of  the  ^^^H 

necessary  buildings  around  it,  would  be  most  favor-  m 
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CHAP,    able  for  the  business  which  he  in  person  executed; 
^^^^    S^ii^g  ''^y  ^^ter  to  the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  the 
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Pallacopas,  and  proceeding  by  that  channel  to  a 
survey  of  the  lake.  The  country  around  that  expanse 
of  water,  in  the  neglect  of  the  Persian  governnient» 
mostly  barren,  and  left  open  to  the  incursions  of  the 
freebooting  Arabs,  was  capable  of  being  made  greatly 
productive.  But,  for  the  improvements  which  Ala- 
ander  meditated,  defence  for  the  woricmen  to  be 
AiT.  L  7.  employed  would  be  necessary.  Selecting  therefore 
a  convenient  situation  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  he 
directed  the  building  and  fortifying  of  a  town,  for  a 
settlement  for  such  Greeks  of  his  army  as  might 
prefer  such  an  establishment,  under  their  captain 
.  general's  protection,  to  returning  to  their  several 
republics,  where  probably  they  might  be  at  a  loss  for 
both  protection  and  means  of  livelihood. 

It  has  been  formerly  observed  that  Arrian,  emu- 
lating the  simplicity  and  candor  of  Thucydides,  has, 
unfortunately  for  the  highly  interesting  history  which 
we  owe  to  him,  failed  to  emulate  that  excellent  au- 
thoi-'s  accuracy  in  marking  times  and  seasons.  Among 
extant  historians,  after  Thucydides,  chronology  hai 
been  proposed  to  be  regularly  given  only  by  Dio- 
dorus ;  whose  inaccuracies,  canvassed  by  many  able 
critics,  have  been  the  subject  of  former  necessary 
notice.  Thus,  among  very  able  and  diligent  modem 
inquirers,  there  has  been  much  question  conceniiiig 
a  whole  year,  or  nearly  so  much,  following  Alex« 
ander's  return  from  the  eastward  to  Babylon.  Such 
assurance  however  as  ancient  testimonies  afford  of 
what  was  executed  may  assist  the  judgment  where 
indications  of  time  alone  are  doubtful.  A  powerful 
Ifeet  was  partly  built  on  the  spot,  partly  brought 
over  laud  from  a  distant  country.     A  dock  was  ex- 
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cavated  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  receive  it, 
and  numerous  edifices,  such  as  ancient  use  requirtd  _ 
for  a  naval  arsenal,  were  erected.  Possibly  so  inucb 
may  have  been  previously  in  preparation.  But,  clearly 
after  Alexander's  return,  very  extensive  surveys  were 
made,  by  land  and  by  water,  preparatory  to  works 
for  improving  the  inland  navigation,  and  irrigating 
the  country;  a  town  on  a  hostile  frontier  was  built, 
fortified,  and  peopled ;  and  meanwhile  the  restoration 
of  the  t«mp!e  of  Belus  in  Babylon  was  going  forward. 
To  all  these  works  Alexander  is  said  to  have  attended, 
and  in  the  surveys  to  have  taken  a  leading  part. 

But  a  greater,  and  far  more  difficult,  as  well  as 
more  beneficial,  work  than  all  these,  though  details 
concerning  it  fail,  evidently  was  accomplished.  This 
was  such  as  never  occurred  for  any  man,  before  or 
since.  Chief  of  a  small  limited  monarchy,  and  of 
B  confederacy  of  republics,  Alexander  had  conquered 
a  mighty  empire,  composed  of  many  nations,  diiFei>'| 
ing  among  themselves  in  language,  in  manners,  and  *] 
in  religion,  but  all  perhaps  differing  more  from  their  - 
conquerors,  through  their  habit  of  seeing  their  govern-  I 
ment  administered  with  the  greatest  pomp,  if  not 
also  with  the  greatest  rigor,  of  despotism.  Educated 
himself  to  cultivate  popularity  among  the  free,  he 
had,  according  to  all  best  testimony,  in  imitation  of 
his  father,  and  in  conformity  to  his  great  preceptor's 
instructions,  persevered  in  the  practice.  The  well- 
known  story  of  his  visit  to  the  cynic  philosopher 
Diogenes,  when,  after  his  first  successes,  at  the  age 
of  only  twenty-one,  he  bore  with  complacency  the 
affected  pride  and  rudeness  of  that  singular  man,  is 
warranted  by  Arrian ;  who  has  added  an  occurrence  Air.  L  7. 
•  of  liinilar  character  in  India,  when  he  already  com-  ^  '* 
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CHAP,  manded  the  Persian  empire.  A  brahmin,  whom  he 
^^^  80nt  for,  not  only  refusing  sternly  to  stir  at  his  com- 
mand, but  adding  reproaches,  he  took  all  patiently, 
and  would  allow  no  violence  toward  the  man.  The 
liberality  of  his  intercourse,  at  all  times,  with  all 
Greeks,  whether  of  his  kingdom  or  of  the  republics, 
is  marked  by  all  writers ;  and .  not  least  by  Arriaa, 
in  occasionally^  reporting  table  conversation.  To 
maintain  his  popularity  with  his  own  nation  was 
perhaps  even  more  important  after  than  before  his 
conquests;  for  he  could  hold  these  in  no  security 
without  the  support  of  Grecian  hearts,  directing 
Grecian  hands. 

But  he  had  now  another  pressing  interest,  in  a 
manner  at  war  with  this.    It  was  to  gain  the  attach- 
ment and  secure  the  respect  of  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  their  sovereign  only  surrounded 
with  the  utmost  pomp,  secluded  almost  as  a  divinity, 
commanding  everything  by  his  nod,    familiar  with 
nobody;  while  the  subjects  of  the  higher  classesi 
each  as  far  as  his  station  would  admit,  imitated  this 
pomp  of  despotism.     It  had  not  been  indeed  alto- 
gether a  successful  policy.     In  the  course  of  this 
history  we  have  observed  rebellions  against  the  sove- 
reign frequent;  in  some  instances  long  lasting;  in 
some  threateningly  extensive ;  assassinations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  numerous;  the  demise  of  the 
crown  always  attended  with  trouble,  and  rarely  free 
from  bloodshed :  in  the  quietest  times  for  the  throne, 
wars  of  governors  of  provinces  with  one  another, 
each  professing  to  act  in  the  cause  of  the  throne, 
continual;  and  thus,  after  the  first  Darius,  security 
for  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  rarely  found 
throughout  the  empire,  unless  under  the  able  ad- 
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niinistration  of  Mentor  in  the  west,  and  Bag6a8  in     sect.' 

the  east,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  energetic  reign  of ;" 

Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

But  Alexander,  conquering  this  empire,  aiid  ven- 
turing, even  while  the  contest  continued,  to  commit, 
not  only  the  highest  civil,  but  also  very  high  military 
commands  to  eminent  men  of  the  conquered,  and 
blending  even  the  armies  of  the  two  people,  so  esta- 
blished harmony  throughout  the  many  nations,  so 
balanced  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  that  on 
his  premature  death,  leaving  the  succession  singularly 
questionable,  there  was,  except  among  the  ever 
troubled  republics  of  Greece,  for  some  years,  a  quiet, 
not  perfect,  not  universal,  but,  for  the  circumstances, 
very  extraordinary.  The  great  business  of  arrange- 
ment, indispensable  toward  providing  xuch  an  amount 
of  political  tranquillity,  in  such  circumstances,  is  so 
far  marked  to  have  been  Alexander's  own,  as  no 
historian  hns  said  who,  after  Farmeuio,  was  his  ad- 
viser. No  doubt  he  consulted  many;  and  the  talents 
afterward  displayed  by  several  of  the  persons  placed 
by  him  in  the  highest  situations  prove  the  judgment 
with  which  he  Iiad  selected  them.  These  were 
mostly,  but  not  all,  Macedonians.  Even  the  person, 
who  held  under  him  the  confidential  office  of  secre- 
tory, Kumenes,  was  bom  a  republican ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  superior  ability  shown  by  that  officer, 
after  the  loss  of  his  great  |>atron,  it  seems  at  least 
likely  that  he  was  a  principal  and  a  very  valuable 
assistant. 

For  the  completion  of  so  great  a  business,  however 
long  contemplated,  and  in  whatever  degree  prepared 
at  Farsagardic,  Susa,  and  Ecbatana,  the  leisure  of  one 
winter  at  Babylon  clearly  would  be  little  enough ; 
and  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  and  the  chronology  of 
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CHAP.    DiodoruSy  though  with  no  exactness  marking  the 
^^^^'    times  of  transactions,  concur  in  showing  that  one 


winter  was  passed  there.  Thus  it  appears  every  way 
probable  that  the  flood  of  the  first  summer  was  used 
for  the  first  voyage  down  the  river  to  the  lake.  For 
the  excavation  of  the  dock  at  Babylon,  the  absence 
of  the  flood,  and  therefore  winter,  would  be  requisite. 
For  building  and  fortifying  and  settling  the  town  on 
the  lake,  time  would  be  wanted,  and  still  more  for 
the  very  extensive  arrangements,  civil  and  military; 
which  were  completed,  so  far  at  least  as  to  produce 
the  very  beneficial  results  already  noticed* 
Arr.  1. 7.  The  flood  of  the  second  spring  is  then  sufficiently 
marked  as  the  season  of  a  second  voyage  to  the  lake. 
Circumstances,  on  this  occasion  related  by  the  his- 
torian, show  Alexander's  personal  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  survey.  The  water,  issuing  from  the 
river  far  below  Babylon,  had  spread  back  again,  dis- 
possessing the  sand,  northward  toward  the  city.  In 
extending  the  survey  in  this  direction  a  part  of  the 
fleet  became  entangled  among  shoals.  The  king,  ob- 
serving or  informed  of  its  difficulty,  found,  among 
the  pilots  attending  on  himself,  one  who  undertook 
to  know  that  part,  and  who,  being  immediately  dis- 
patclicd,  conducted  the  erring  vessels  into  the  proper 
channel.  But  another  matter,  unimportant  in  itself, 
and  perhaps  not  then  much  noticed,  greatly  engaged 
the  public  mind  afterward.  The  plain  in  this  part,  while 
dry,  or  but  partially  floated,  had  been  chosen  in  pre- 
AiT.utant.  vious  agcs  for  the  sepulchres  of  Assyrian  kings;  for 
Nearch.  which  islands  appear  to  have  been,  among  the  Asiatics, 
and  perhaps  others,  favorite  situations.  About  those 
monuments  the  collected  sandysoil  favored  the  growth 
of  reeds.  Among  them  Alexander,  in  his  aversion  still 
to  inaction,  as  formerly  when  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
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was  himself  steering  the  vessel  which  bore  him,  when    sect. 
the  diadem  which  he  wore  was  blowa  from  his  head 


by  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  and  lodged  on  a  bed  of 
reeds.  Some  one  from  the  vessel  swam  after  it,  and, 
to  obviate  wetting,  returned  with  it  on  his  own  head. 
Among  the  orcurrencesofAlexander'sactivc  life  this 
was  little  likely  to  be  much  regarded  at  the  time. 
But,  being  recollected  afterward,  in  other  circum- 
stances, the  anecdote  became  popular,  though  in  very 
various  report.  Some  related  that  the  eminent  ge- 
neral Seleucus  was  the  person  who  swam  after  the 
diadem;  thus  rather  making  their  story  complete  for 
their  purpose  of  showing  an  omen  verified,  than  re- 
garding the  real  fact.  According  to  more  probable 
accounts,  an  obscure  man  was  the  adventurer;  doubt- 
ful whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate;  for,  according 
to  some,  as  the  careful  historian  informs  us,  the  king 
rewarded  him  with  a  present  of  a  talent,  according  to 
Others,  caused  him  to  be  whipped. 

Returning  however  in  safety  to  Babylon,  Alexander 
found  more  embassies  from  Grecian  republics  arrived, 
with  the  ordinary  present  of  golden  crowns.  Ancient 
writers  have  noticed  the  spirit  of  adulation  which  had 
been  growing  among  the  republican  Greeks,  and 
which,  in  following  ages,  became  extravagant  in  ex- 
treme; a  natural  consequence  ofextravagant  violence 
in  the  spirit  of  faction.  When  one  party  proposes  to 
rule  through  the  favor  of  a  licentious  multitude,  its 
opponents,  if  the  weaker  party,  being  in  danger  of 
the  cruellest  oppression  of  which  history  teUt>,  will 
not  be  scrupulous  of  extravagance  in  endeavours  to 
avert  or  resist  it ;  and  so  will  be  ready  for  any  adulation 
to  obtain  powerful  protection,  and  any  subserviency 
to  avoid  destruction.  This  obser^'ation  indeed  is  at 
least  as  old  as  Aristotle,  who  has  reckoned  democracy  ^i,^- 
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CHAP,  and  tyranny  congenial  governments,  and  remarked 
that  the  Grecian  demagogues  of  his  age  and  before, 
failing  of  their  object  to  attain  command,  were  com- 
monly ready  for  any  submission.  If  however  there 
was  anything  extraordinary  in  the  compliments  from 
the  republics,  by  their  embassies  to  Alexander,  it 
was  not  such  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  historiani; 
though  favors  said  to  have  been  solicited  for  som^ 
nominally  for  their  temples  and  religious  service,  ap» 
pear  rather  extravagant.  Alexander  however  gave 
a  polite  attention  to  all ;  his  interest  indeed  requiring 
the  maintenance  of  peace  between  them,  and  a  good 
disposition  toward  him  among  all. 

At  Babylon  he  found  also  large  re-enforcement 
arrived  to  supply  the  numerous  recent  discharges  from 
his  army.  From  the  eastward  his  satrap  of  Persia, 
Peucestas,  had  brought  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
Persians,  beside  a  considerable  force  of  Highlanders, 
mostly  Cossees  and  Tapoors.  The  judicious  conduct 
of  Peucestas  in  his  government,  and  also  the  loyalty 
of  the  Persians  under  it,  received  the  king's  particular 
commendation.  It  appears  indeed  probable,  from  the 
combined  accounts  of  Diodorus  and  Arrian,  that  the 
Persians,  reckoning  themselves  unworthily  neglected 
by  the  late  Median  dynasty,  were  prepared  with  a  dis- 
position to  be  engaged  by  Alexander's  talent  for 
popularity.  Recruits  for  the  infantry  were  arrived 
from  the  westward,  under  Philoxenus  and  Menander, 
the  former  from  Caria,  the  other  from  Lydia,  and 
Mcnidas  had  brought  a  body  of  cavalry ;  but  in  what 
proportion  any  of  these  were  Greek  is  not  said.  In 
admitting  orientals  however  into  the  establishment  of 
the  army  of  the  empire,  Alexander  avoided  to  leave 
them  distinct  bodies:  he  so  mixed  Greeks,  whether 
Macedonian  or  of  the  republics,  among  them  that  the 
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Greek  officers,  and  of  these  probably  the  Macedonian,    sect. 
had  the  greater  share  of  command.  ^^  ' 

While  thus  arranging  the  business  of  the  army,  so 
as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  acquired  empire, 
the  fleet  still  appears  to  have  been,  for  Alexander's 
indefatigable  mind,  with  purposes  immediately  in  view, 
the  object  of  his  more  studious  care.  In  frequent 
exercise  on  the  wide  summer  course  of  the  river  the 
rowers  vied  with  one  another;  those  in  vessels  of  the 
old  construction,  the  triremes,  striving  to  equal  or 
excel  in  swiftness  the  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes, 
proposed,  with  more  numerous  hands,  to  be  capable 
of  more  rapid  motion. 


SECTION  III. 

Omems:  history  of  an  Indian  brahman:  respect  for  prognostics 

among  the  ancients. 

Omens,  supposed  to  portend  the  death  of  eminent 
men,  less  found  in  earlier  history,  abound  in  that  of 
Alexander,  and  of  many  following  ages;  perhaps  re- 
commended to  public  attention,  and  thence  to  the 
r^rd,  not  only  of  writers  seeking,  for  their  profit, 
to  engage  public  curiosity,  but  also  of  statesmen,  with 

**  Here  again  Arrian's  work  seems  to  show  the  want  of  his 
reviaing  e^'e.  He  says  the  oriental  soldiers,  formed  in  bodies 
together  with  Greeks,  retained  their  national  arms.  But,  on  a 
ibnner  occasion,  we  have  his  assurance  that  large  bodies  of 
orientals  were  completely  instructed  in  the  discipline  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  armed  accordingly.  What  is  here  said  does  not  indeed 
necessarily  imply  contradiction:  it  is  ob\'iously  possible  that 
bodies  of  orientals,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  might  be  ad- 
TUitageously  annexed  to  the  phalanges.  But  perfect  coherency, 
or  at  least  explanation,  seems  wanting. 
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CHAP,    political  views,  not  least  by  circumstances  about  this 

1_  time  occurring,  and  rumors  gaining  popularity  aiid^ 

raised  to  importance  throufi^h  Alexander's  fame.   Coin- 

monly,  where  reported  by  different  ancient  writm. 

Arr.  1 7.     they  are  found  differently  reported.     Arrian  speaks- 

of  the  admonition  of  the  Chaldee  priests  to  Alex-. 

ander,    *  not  to  enter  Babylon/  as  founded  on  an 

Jill 

oracle  delivered  to  them  by  their  god  Belus,  declaring 
that   misfortune   would   follow,  but  not  specifying^ 
DiocLi.17.  what.     Diodorus,  afler  some  other  authority,  sayji 
**■       that  the  priests  positively  foretold  his  death  as  io 
follow  if  he  entered  Babylon,  but  that  all  misfortune 
might  be  avoided  if  he  passed  by;   and  that  they 
knew  this,  not  by  any  communication  from  their 
deity,  but  through  their  skill  in  astrology.     With 
other  particulars,  unnoticed  by  Arrian,  he  has  add^d^ 
what  is  perfectly  probable,  that  the  Greek  philoao^ 
phers,  of  Alexander's  retinue,  held  the  science  and 
the  prophecy  of  the  Chaldees   together  in    scorn. 
What  followed  seems  to  have  raised  both  in  public 
esteem;    and  the  historian  shows  largely  his   own 
respect  for  them,  and  his  opinion  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  science  of  the  philosophers  of  his  own  nation. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  what  fol- 
lowed that,  the  public  mind  being  greatly  agitated 
throughout  the  empire,    not  the  prophecy  of  the 
Chaldees  only,  but  numerous  occurrences,  in  them- 
selves utterly  unimportant,  engaged  public  attention 
deeply.     Recollection,  and  imagination,  and  invcn: 
tion,   through   various   feelings,    and   with    various 
views,  all  became  busy.     Facts  were  remembered, 
and  representations  of  them  were  made,    and  im- 
portance was  attributed,  and  interpretations  were  in* 
sisted  on,  which  otherwise  never  would  have  occurred 
to  thought,  or  would  have  been  little  regarded. 
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But  a  mattei-  which  had   passed  at  Parsagardfe,    sect. 

while  Alexander  was  yet  there,  of  neither  political '" 

nor  military  concern,  yet,  as  simply  related  by  Arrian,  An 
in  itself  interesting,  becoming  afterward  implicated'" 
in  report  with  following  events,  may  perhaps  best 
have  its  place  in  narrative  here.     Alexander,  in  the 
course  of  his  conquests,  appears  to  have  mt't  nowhere 
so  determined  an  opposition  as  in  India,  from  thow  ] 
known,  then,  as  now,  by  the  title  of  Hramius  i 
Brahmans."     Hence,   as  wc  have  seen,  he  was  ii 
duccd  to  treat  those  singular  men,  on  some  occasion^,  J 
with  great  severity.     Nevertheless  the  peculiarities  ' 
audi  among  these,  the  merits,  of  their  doctrine  and  I 
of  their  mauuers,  excited  his  curiosity,  and  even  ew  , 
gaged  his  esteem;  so  far  at  least  that  he  did  no|  1 
reAise  friendship  with  those  among  them  who  woul4  I 
cultivate  friendship  with  him.     One  eminent  man  of  I 
their  caste,  Calanus,  as  the  Greeks  wrote  his  nam^ 
acquiring  his  favor,  was  enough  gratified  with  it  to 
be  induced  to  attach  himself  to  his  court,  and  even 
to  attend  him  in  the  march,  threatening  in  outset, 
and  dangerous  and  painful  in  experience,  through 
the  Gadrosian  desert.  Some  writers,  amid  the  proHi-  a 
gacy  of  afteitimos,  imputed  to  this  man,  and  even 
generally  to  the  brahmans,    a  propensity,  in  most 
decided  opposition  to  their  avowed    principles,    to 
indulge  iu  the  sensual  pleasures  which  Alexander's 
court  might  afford,  and  especially  to  drinking.    Whe- 
ther there  were  or  not,  among  them,  men  of  such  a 
disposition,  nothing  seems  to  warrant  the  imputation 

■■  Bramin  «eenis  French  orthc^aphy.  il)  adopted  hy  uuc 
writera,  as  suiting  no  language  but  the  French.  The  Greek 
ortht^raphy,  Bpayjihf,  perhaps  represented  the  Indian  word, 
bod)  of  Alexander's  and  of  the  present  day,  as  nearly  as  cuulif 
be  with  Greek  letters. 


VOL.  VIII, 
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CHAP,    against  Calanus.     Sensual  pleasures  were  surely  not 
^^'^'     expected  in  the  Gadrosian  desert.     To  study  natute 


was  among  their  objects  on  principle ;  and  extensioo 
of  that  study,  in  observation  beyond  Indian  bound% 
might  be  among  his  motives.  But,  if  he  had  any 
less  worthy,  what  followed  appears  to  show  it  to  have 
been  the  pride  of  exhibiting,  among  strangers,  the 
ordinary  fortitude  of  his  brotherhood ;  first  in  bearing 
great  hardships,  clearly  expected  in  the  march,  and 
then  in  a  contempt  of  life,  when  the  prospect  ef 
opportunity  for  sensual  gratification  became  open. 

It  is  not  said  that  he  did  not  bear  the  evils  of  that 
desperate  undertaking,  the  march  through  Gadrosia, 
with  unreproved  constancy.  But,  arrived  at  Parsi* 
gardas,  when  ease  and  pleasure  were,  in  ordinary 
course,  within  hope  of  all,  being  seized  with  severe 
illness,  no  unlikely  result  for  one  habituated  to  a  life 
of  the  greatest  abstinence  indeed,  but  of  the  molt 
perfect  quiet,  he  became,  it  is  said,  impatient  of  life. 
Arr.  1. 7.  According  to  the  brahman  doctrine,  death  is  but  a 
parting  of  the  immortal  soul  from  an  unwoithy  asso* 
ciate,  the  mortal  body,  which  every  one  might  choose 
for  himself,  regardless  of  farther  duties  among  meiu 
Of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine,  and  of  his  contempt  for 
whatever  enjoyments  might  be  reserved  for  him  in 
this  world,  Calanus  resolved  to  show  an  example; 
ordinary  in  his  own  country,  but  which,  where  he 
now  was,  would  be  striking  and  memorable.  Ac- 
cordingly he  made  known  to  Alexander  his  desire 
to  die  by  fire  on  a  funeral  pile,  pursuant  to  the 
practice  of  his  sect.  The  prince  kindly  remonstrated, 
and  at  first  refused  permission.  But  Calanus  perse- 
vering, against  all  solicitation  and  argument,  in  de- 
claring that  he  would  use  his  right  of  choosing  death 
for  himself,  and,  if  denied  the  more  honorable  mode. 


c.  2. 
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warranted  by  the  proctiee  of  his  caste,  still  he  would     sect. 
die,  Alexander  at  length  reluctantly  yielded.  "' 

Avoiding  to  be  present  at  the  mournful  exhibition, 
he  would  otherwise  do  his  wilful  parting  friend  the 
utmost  honor.  The  whole  army  was  ordered  out, 
under  the  coinmaud  of  the  historian,  I*toleiny  son  of 
Lagus.  Calatius,  so  weak  fi'oni  sickness  as  to  be 
unable,  ifnot  rather  unwilling,  to  walk,  was  provided 
with  a  horse.  A  company  preceded  him,  carrying 
offerings  of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  and  royal  robes. 
He  was  crowned  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  sang  as 
he  went.  At  the  foot  of  the  pile  he  was  taken  on  a 
couch,  perhaps  a  palankeen,  and  carried  by  men  to 
the  top.  The  decent  gracefulness  and  apparent 
composure  with  which  he  placed  himself  there  were 
remarked  by  the  beholders.  While  the  flames 
approached  him  he  remained,  to  the  admiration  of 
«ll,  motionless,  till,  with  the  smoke,  they  hid  him 
from  sight. 

'Such,'  says  Arrian,    'is  the  account  given  by-*"-i-7- 

•  writers  worthy  of  credit,'  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  all  that  he  found  given  by  writers  whom  he  so 
etteemed.    But  an  addition  gained  popularity,  which 

he  has  noticed  on  a  following  occasion.     'This  iscia. 
'  reported,"    he  says,    '  of  the    Indian  philosopher 

•  Cdanus.     On  leaving  the  jialace  to  proceed  to  the 

•  funeral  pile,  having  saluted  the  rest  of  his  friends, 
'  he  avoided  that  ceremony  to  Alexander,  saying 
'  he  would  salute  him  at  Babylon.'  Such  a  story 
could  hardly  fail  of  Plutarch's  favor,  who  has  given 
it,  without  naming  authority,  as  an  authentic  pro- 
phec)-  of  Alexander's  death.  But  he  might  have 
named,  what  may  deserve  notice,  the  authority  of 
Qcero.  That  extraordinary  man,  who  in  the  stormy 
tmie  in  which  he  lived,  deeply  engaged  in  political 
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CHAP.  &i^d  civil  business,  could  yet  ^ve  much  attention  to 
^^^^*  philosophical  subjects,  has  left,  it  is  well  known,  t 
treatise  in  support  of  belief  in  prognostic^  as  pro- 
phetical intimations,  (whether  from  one  god,  or  from 
some  of  the  various  deities  of  the  tjrreek  and  Roman 
creed,)  and  in  the  ability  of  men,  versed  in  divinatioii^ 
to  interpret  them.  In  that  treatise  he  has  not  scrufdei 
to  state,  as  an  instance  of  true  prophecy,  that  the 
Indian  philosopher  Calanus  foretold  the  death  of 
Alexander  as  to  follow,  within  a  few  days,  that  to 
which  he  was  going  immediately  to  put  himself. 
Here  we  have  a  strong  instance,  how  much  at  hazard, 
in  failure  of  the  modern  convenience  of  printed  books 
and  indexes,  the  most  informed  men  among  the  an- 
cients would  refer  to  historical  matter,  when  history 
was  not  their  principal  object.  The  prophecy  of 
Calanus,  disregarded  (for  so  Arrian  says)  at  the  time, 
seems,  most  probably,  to  have  been  unheard  of  till 
after  Alexander's  death. 

It  may  appear  indeed,  in  modern  times,  extraor- 
dinary, that  such  and  so  many  prognostics,  as  here 
load  Arrian's  narrative,  should  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  it  by  one  of  his  eminence  in  civil  and 
military  office,  and  of  the  understanding  shown  in 
his  extant  writings.  But,  as  they  remain  noticed 
not  by  him  only,  but  by  other  eminent  men,  they  so 
mark  the  character  of  three  ages,  the  most  enlightened 
of  antiquity,  those  of  Alexander,  of  Cicero,  and  of 
Arrian  himself,  that  still  some  farther  notice  of  them 
maybe  required  of  the  modem  historian.  The  autho- 
rity of  Aristobulus,  cited  by  Arrian  for  three  which 
he  has  related,  indicates  the  importance  attributed 
to  them  in  Alexander's  own  age.  One  of  these,  in- 
volving other  men  in  eminent  situations,  may  most 
deserve  attention,  and  may  suffice  for  example. 
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When  Alexander  left  Babylon  for  the  eastward,     sect. 
committing  the  important  satrapy  of  the  province  '    . 

to  the  Persian  MaziBus,  he  appointed  a  republican 
Greek,  Apoiiodonis  of  Amphipolis,  one  of  his  band 
of  companion!),  to  the  chief  military  command.  When 
assurance  n-as  obtained  that,  in  returning  from  India, 
he  was  proceeding  to  P^cbatana,  Apoiiodonis,  whether 
according  to  order,  or  to  obviate  imputations  gainst 
him,  repaired  thither.     Informed  of  the  king's  severe 
justice,  already  exercised  toward  oppressors,  in  alamlj 
he  wrote  to  his  brother,  Pithagoras,  an  eminent  seer/ 
of  that  branch  which  pretended  to  know  the  future 
from  observation  of  the  intestines  of  victims  killed' 
for  sacrifice,  desiring  prophetical  information  con* 
cerning  his  own  future  safi-ty.  Pithagoras,  in  answer, 
inquired  from  whom  particularly  fearing  danger  he 
desired  a  prophecy  on  the   subject.      ApoUodorus 
wrote  him,    that  he  feared  the  king  himself,  and 
Hephfestion.     Pithagoras  then  sacriticed  first  con* 
cerning  Hephsestion;  and,  finding  the  victim's  liver  j 
defective,  wrote  to  his  brother  that  there  could  be  J 
no  danger  from  Hephaestion,  for  he  would  be  very  I 
shortly  out    of  the  way;    and  Aristobulus  related] 
that  Hephxstion  died  the  next  day  after  the  letter's  ] 
arrival.    Pithagoras  then  sacrificed  concerning  Alex**  I 
under,  and  found  the  victim's  liver  again  faulty.    Of  1 
this  Apollodoius  informed  the  king,   hoping  so  M  I 
obtain  the  credit  of  solicitude  for  his  welfare;   and  stf  | 
far  he  succeeded,  that  he  lost  no  favor.     According  / 
to  Aristobulus,  Alexander  was  enough  impressed  by  ] 
the  story  to  be  induced  to  communicate  with  Pitha-«  ] 
goras  upon  it,  when  he  arrived  at  Babylon.     The 
seer  assured  him  boldly  that  the  failure  in  the  victim'» 
liver  portended  him  great  misfortune;  and  Alexander 
was  so  satisfied  with  what  he  esteemed  the  honesty 
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ol'  the  dficlantioii,  that  Phhagoras  was  thencefiMrth 
in  more  than  former  iaTor  with  him.  Aristobahiif 
who  related  all  this,  in  his  history^  as  having  had  k 
from  Pithagoras  himself,  added  other  inatancea  if 
the  skill  of  that  seer  in  divination,  diown  aftenrardt 
as  he  said,  in  foretelling  the  frte  of  other  eminsnl 


Considering  the  eminence  of  both  Aristobulns  ani 
Arrian,  we  faaire  here  indeed  very  remarkable  evidence 
to  the  estimation  of  that  called  the  science  of  divina- 
tion, in  the  most  florishing  ages  of  Grecian  aail 
Roman  philosophy.  But  in  the  report,  from  Arista- 
bulus^  of  Alexander's  communication  with  Apollo- 
doras  and  Pithagoras,  this  moreover  will  desenre 
notice.  We  have  there  the  testimony  of  those  in 
the  habit  of  conversation  with  Alexander,  published 
when  there  could  be  no  purpose  of  flattery,  to  the 
temper  with  which  he  received  such  communication!. 
And  this  will  deserve  to  he  borne  in  mind  by  any 
whom  curiosity  may  lead  to  the  stories  told  by  ancient 
writers,  some  even  by  Arrian,  of  which  two  are 
from  Aristobulus,  imputing  to  him  unworthy  alana 
and  base  resentment. 

But  in  estimating  these  tales  of  prognostics,  so 
solemnly  and  authoritatively  told,  still  some  other 
matters  mav  deserve  the  modem  reader's  considers- 
tion.  Both  in  the  Roman  republic,  and  afterward 
under  the  empire,  the  various  offices  of  the  priest- 
hood, even  the  highest,  were  held  by  men  holding 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  the  highest  civil,  but  alio 
the  highest  military  situations,  and  were  no  mean 
political  engine  in  their  hands.  Arrian,  with  both 
civil  and  military  office,  is  said  to  have  held  a  priest- 
hood of  considerable  power  and  emolument.  Thus 
he  would  not  only  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
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subject  which  Cicero,  before  him,  had  recommended  bec9. 
te  public  respect,  but  would  have  a  duty  toward  his  ' 
office,  while  he  held  it,  to  consider.  But,  before 
Arrian's  time,  that  had  occurred,  whence  had  arisen 
a  oonflict,  both  of  opinions  and  of  interests,  which 
could  in  no  degree  be  in  Cicero's  contemplation. 
Already  the  credit  of  the  Christian  religion  was  so 
advancing  (to  this  purpose  the  testimony  of  Arrian's 
contemporary,  Pliny,  is  decisive)  as  to  have  become 
alarming  to  those,  from  opinion  or  from  interest, 
attached  to  the  heathen  ri^es:  and  thus,  in  emula- 
tion of  those  prophecies  by  which  the  Christian 
faith  was  promoted,  a  desire  and  an  interest  to  main- 
tain and  promote  the  credit  of  heathen  prognostics 
was  excited. 

Fortunately  for  the  short  but  interesting  portion 
of  Alexander's  history  to  follow,  extraordinary  au- 
thority has  been  preserved;  neither  confirming  nor 
confuting  the  various  accounts  of  facts,  reported  as 
prognostics,  but  affording  ground  for  estimating  the 
▼alue  of  tales  transmitted  of  any  effect  from  them  on 
that  extraordinary  man's  mind. 


SECTION  IV. 

Sacrificial Jeasi  Jor  the  armament :    Alexander' f  Hints*  and 

death. 

Extreme  in  bearing  fatigue  when  business  required 
bodily  exertion,  careless  of  bodily  exercise  when  the 
mind  could  be  employed ;  extreme  also  occasionally 
in  watching  and  fasting,  and  occasionally  indulging 
his  power  of  sensual  enjoyment;  regardless  always 
equally  of  the  winter  atmosphere  of  snowy  mountains 
and  of  the  sunnner  heat  of  plains  under  a  tmpical 
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9bb;  sodi  was  the  exoelkiice  of  Alexandeir's  eoB- 
.  nicatiofi  that,  except  what  lie  hadhnniglit  upon  bia* 
telf,  at  Tarras  in  Cilicia,  by  bathmg,  wben  vkdeallj 
beared^  in  a  riTer  singidarij  cbillii^,  it  dues  Bot  i^ 
pear  that  be  had  erer  sofRered  uAaew^  The 
tion  from  the  smnmer  beat  of  Gadrona  and  F 
to  the  keen  winter  air  of  the  Cosiee  moantains^  aid 
thence  again  to  assiduous  empkmnent  among  ike 
manhes  of  the  Babrlonian  fdain,  under  a  bunmig 
»un  by  day  and  among  rank  Tapors  by  night,  would 
pot  the  strongest  constitution  to  aerere  trial.  Thii 
howcTer  he  had  borae,  apparently  uninjured;  and, 
after  a  following  winter,  had  hazarded,  in  the  re- 
turned heat  of  summer,  again  to  employ  himself  at- 
sidnously,  careless,  it  appears,  of  weather,  in  an  c^en 
boat  among  the  marshes^ 
f^J:  Arrian  marks  it  to  have  been  shortly  after  his 
▼it.  second  return  to  Babylon,  from  this  variously  ha- 
zardous business,  that,  preparation  for  his  long  pro- 
jected expedition  to  the  southward  being  completed, 
he  lesolved  to  proceed  upon  it;  trusting  that,  with 
arrangements  made,  he  might  commit  the  admini- 
stration at  home  to  those  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
the  several  departments  and  provinces,  while  he  should 
be  absent  for  uncertain  time  in  uncertain  distance. 
In  his  usual  way  then  of  cultivating  popularity  among 
all  ranks  in  his  service,  previously  to  departure  he 
gave  a  magnificent  sacrifice,  afTording  a  feast  for  the 
combined  fleet  and  army,  in  which  he  shared  at  a 
table  provided  fbr  himself  and  his  more  select  com- 
panions. 

After  the  death  of  Hephaestion,  the  person  with 
whom  he  most  communicated  as  a  confidential  friend 
and  grateful  companion  was  Medius  of  Larissa,  in 
Thcssaly  j  probably  of  that  race  of  Thessalian  nobles 
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wtio  claimed  kindred  with  the  Macedoniao  royal  I'a-  An.  i,  7- 
niily,  »  of  the  blood  of  Hercules,  and  to  whom  the^^''^_ 
reigning  braiicii  was  largely  indebted  for  the  posses-"^"""'* 
sion  of  the  throne.     According  to  report,    which 
Plutarch  has  followed,  and  which  Arriau  appears  to 
have  reckoned  trustworthy,  Alexander  was  retiring 
from  his  magnificent  sacriticial  entertainment  with 
the  purpose  of  going  to  rest,  when  Medius  requested 
him  to  join  a  company  at  supper. 

Mid-day  being  in  the  hot  climates,  for  those  of 
easy  circumstances,  the  seiison  of  repose,  when,  with 
the  light  of  the  sue,  the  heated  air  also,  for  domestic 
comfort,  even  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is  commonly 
excluded  from  all  apartments,  night  is  the  season 
rationally  chosen  for  social  enjoyment;  and  sitting 
late,  in  itself,  no  indication  of  debauch.  Night  of 
course  was  the  preferable  season  for  that  conversation 
in  which,  as  on  the  best  authority  we  are  assured, 
Alexander  delighted,  and  in  opportunities  of  leisure 
indulged;  souictimes  it  appears  drinking  to  excess, 
but,  according  to  far  the  most  trustworthy  testimony, 
that  of  Aristobulus,  reported  by  Arrian,  and  con- 
firmed by  every  account  of  what  was  accomplished 
by  Alexander,  generally  without  excess,  and  rather 
abstemiously. 

The  interesting  sequel  is  given  by  both  Arrian 
and  Plutarch,  from  the  royal  daybook  formerly 
mentioned;  said  to  have  been  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  that  very  eminent  man,  Euuienes,  the 
king's  principal  secretary.  Their  reports  differ  >  but 
so  only  that  Plutarch,  confirming  much,  invalidates 
nothing  of  what  is  stated  by  the  other  far  more 
careful  writer.'' 

'•  These  reports  are  noticed  by  Vincent,  in  his  conrnientarjr 
on  Neardiue,  p.  524-,  thus:    'the  extract  preserved  both  by 
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CHAP.        According  to  both  accounts,  Alexander,  after  the 
^  feast  given  to  the  whole  army,  joined  a  select  coas- 

pany  at  supper  with  Medius.  Bathing  before  thA 
meal,  we  find,  was  common  among  the  Greeks  ia 
Homer's  time.  In  the  hot  climate  of  Babylonia  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  on  rising 
and  going  to  rest.  Alexander,  according  to  Arriaifi 
report  from  the  daybook,  bathed  on  rising  from  aupper, 
and  then  retired,  already,  according  to  Plutarch, 
who  apparently  has  meant  to  speak  of  the  same  day, 
feeling  fever.  The  next  day  was  passed  in  conversing, 
drinking,  and  playing  at  dice  with  Medius,  nobody 
being  admitted  on  business;  a  course  utterly  adverse 
to  what  the  sequel  decisively  marks  to  have  then 
strongly  engaged  Alexander's  mind.    Thus  it  appears 

'  Plutarch  and  Arrian  does  not  materially  differ  in  the  acoonntt 
'  of  the  two  reporters^  except  that  Arrian  haa  preserved  mace 
'  notices  of  the  fleet.'  Sainte  Croix  describes  the  same  extraela 
somewhat  differently:  *  un  fragment,  conserve  par  Arrien^  ex- 
*  trait  avec  peu  de  fidelitc  par  Plutarque/  Exam,  des  WA 
d'Alex.  p.  157.  It  seems  evident  to  me  that  neither  writer  Ins 
proposed  a  rigidly  exact  copy>  but  that  each  has  extracted  what 
he  reckoned  for  his  purpose,  using  often  the  original  words,  (ai 
Plutarch  has  professed  for  himself  to  have  done,)  but  abridging 
and  connecting  with  their  own  phrases  as  they  saw  convenient 
The  publication,  entitled  the  royal  daily  transactions,  or  daybocA, 
being  a  dry  register  of  facts,  and  not  a  work  proposed  for  general 
amusement,  is  unlikely,  as.it  lias  been  formerly  observed  in  the 
text,  to  have  been  in  many  ancient  libraries.  The  two  extracts 
from  it,  transmitted  by  two  ancient  writers  of  the  eminence  of 
Plutarch  and  Arrian,  however  differing,  together  fiimish  au- 
thority more  than  commonly  satisfactory  for  such  matter  in 
ancient  history.  They  are  indeed  documents  altogether  so  sin- 
gular among  the  relics  of  antiquity,  and  of  so  interesting  a  kind, 
that  I  have  been  induced  to  offer  translations  of  them  side  by  side 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  to  enable  the  curious  reader  the  more 
reaflily  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  use  here  made  of 
them. 
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highly  probable  that,  as  Plutarch's  account  iudicstes,  SEcm 
a  disabling  illness  was  already  felt;  yet  such  only  as  '  ^ 
to  leave  the  hope  ready  that,  with  one  day's  tjuiet, 
power  for  the  usual  exertion  of  mind  and  body  might 
return.  Late  at  night  he  bathed,  ate  a  little,  and, 
the  fever  then  running  high,  retired  to  rest  in 
Medium's  house.  Moat  extravagant  stories  were, 
perhapx  not  till  long  after,  circulated  of  his  drinking 
on  this  occasion;  some  refuted  by  their  very  extra- 
vagance, all  made  doubtful  by  their  varieties,  and  all 
virtually  contradicted  by  the  daybook.'* 

An  eminent  modem  physician  has  reckoned,  from 
the  circumstances  most  authoritatively  reported,  that 
the  disorder  was  what,  in  modern  medical  phrase, 
is  termed  an  irregular  semitcrtinn  fever;  precisely 
the  kind  of  disorder  which,  not  excessive  drinking, 
but  incautious  and  unlimited  exposure  to  alternate 
heat,  cold,  and  damp,  with  great  exertion  of  the  body, 
and  intense  application  of  the  mind,  also  in  alternacy, 
would  be  likely  to  protluce. 

On  the  third  morning,  impatient  of  idleness, 
though  so  oppressed  by  illness  as  to  be  unable  to  rise, 
the  king  was  carried  ou  a  couch  to  the  sacrifice, 
which  the  law  prescribed  for  every  day.  This,  a 
thank^iving  to  the  gods  for  the  meal,  seems  to  have 
been  little  if  anything  other  than  a  more  ceremonious 
manner  of  what  was  practised  by  our  fathers,  and 

'*  1  turdi;  know  whether  fitter  rerutHtion  of  those  extrava- 
gances could  be  tliuii  is  virtually  involved  in  the  hyperbole  of 
our  dithyrambic  poet,  who  may  indeed  seem  to  have  proposed 
exposition  of  their  absurdity,  rather  ninuning  up  than  exceed- 
ing them,  in  saying, 

'  AWiandcr  bated  dunking, 

'  Diuik  around  ihe  coundl-boud, 
•  Ami  (ubdiicd  the  Murid  by  driuking 

■  Moie  tlmo  b]r  hb  con^uciing  xroid.' 
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CHAP,    perhaps  ill  neglected  among  ourselves,  in  our  phnM» 

1.  saying  grace.     Lying  then  on  his  couch,  he  received 

his  principal  officers,  and  gave  orders  for  the  pro- 
posed expedition ;  so  trusting  yet  that  his  indisposi- 
tion would  be  transitory  that  he  named  the  fborth 
day  forward  for  the  army  to  move,  and  for  the  fleet, 
in  which  he  proposed  himself  to  embark,  the  fiftk 
Both  accounts  indicate  a  remission  of  the  disorder  m 
this  day.  Afler  dispatching  business,  he  could  attend 
to  the  amusement  of  hearing  Nearchus,  and  othM 
who  had  made  the  voyage  with  him,  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Indian  ocean  and  its  shores.  In 
the  evening,  probably  for  fresher  air  than  that  of 
the  palace  in  the  city,  carried  still  on  a  couch,  or  in 
a  palankeen,  he  crossed  the  river  to  a  paradise,  t 
pleasure-ground  appendant  to  a  smaller  palace,  where, 
having  bathed  as  usual,  he  rested  for  the  night. 

On  the  fourth  day,  whether  feeling  fatigue  from 
the  fonner  day's  exertion,  or  compelled  by  increased 
fever,  or  refraining  with  the  hope  of  acquiring  better 
power  from  quiet,  he  admitted  only  Medius  to  bis 
conversation.  The  principal  officers  were  directed 
to  attend  next  morning.  In  the  evening  he  ate  a 
little,  but  throughout  the  following  night  the  fe^er 
was  high. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  there  seems  to 
have  been  such  a  remission  as  to  encourage  him,  who 
scarcely  ever  before  had  known  illness,  to  hope  that 
his  disorder  was  wearing  off;  for  after  having  bathed, 
and  attended  the  usual  ceremony  of  sacrifice,  he  gave 
orders  to  the  principal  officers  for  the  armament  to 
move  on  the  third  following  day. 

On  the  sixth  day,  after  bathing,  and  the  never- 
failing  ceremony  of  sacrifice,  the  fever  became  aigain 
higli.       Nevertheless    he    would    see   the    principal 
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oiEcer-s,  aud  gave  faithcr  orders  foi'  the  expedition ; 
but  in  the  evening  his  disorder  was  evidently  in-  _ 
creased. 

On  the  seventh  day,  perhaps  again  for  cooler  air, 
be  wax  carried  to  a  building  described  as  that  where 
was  the  great  gwimming-bath.  There  the  ceremony 
of  moroiog  sacritice  was  performed  in  his  presence: 
and,  though  very  111,  he  yet  would  see  the  principal 
officers,  and  gave  some  orders  concerning  the  e\j>e- 
dition. 

On  the  eighth  day,  though  so  reduced  that  witb  j 
difficulty  he  attended  the  sacred  ceremony,  he  would  ( 
nevertheless  see  the  principal  officers,  and  gave  some  j 
orders,  showing  himself  still  intent  on  the  expeditioo.- 

On  the  ninth  day,  in  extreme  illness,  he  would  ye^  1 
attend  the  accustomed  ceremony  of  sacrifice.    Thui^  I 
and  indeed  throughout  the  extracts  from  the  day-*  I 
book,  is  marked  what  Arrian  has  attributed  to  Alex- 
ander, his  careful  attention  to  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion prescribed  by  the  customs  of  his  forefathers, 
in  which  he  concurred  with  almost  every  eminent 
man  known  by  ancient  history'  \  but  in  no  part  of 
them  is  found  any  warrant  for  the  unmanly  and  dis 
graceful    superstitious   fears  attributed    to    him    byi  i 
Plutarch,  not  then  writing  from  the  daybook,  which  [ 
are  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  previous  I 
conduct,  as  reported,  in  concurrence  with  all  othen  1 
historians,  by  Plutarch  himself.'*    His  mind  remained  , 


'*  Plutarch's  excuse  for  himself,  stated  in  the  beginning  a$  j 
his  Life  of  Alexander,  hits  perhaps  escaped  die  obserration  oC  | 
■oiae,  and  rarely  obtained  due  consideration  from  others,  wha 
hare  quoted  his  authority  for  historical  matters.  '  Writing,'  aa-  | 
he  says,  '  not  histories  but  lives,'  though  he  has  not  directly'  1 
claimed,  yet  he  seems  often  to  have  reclioned  upon,  the  poet'*' 
priviU^  of  knowing  what  only  the  fliuse  could  tell. 
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CHAP,  intent  upon  the  expedition.  The  officers  were  ready, 
^^^'  as  usual ;  and,  though  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
receive  them,  all  were  directed  to  wait ;  the  generds 
within  the  great  hall,  the  chiliarchs  and  pentacosiurdis 
without.  In  the  course  of  the  day  it  appears  to  have 
become  evident  that  he  was  near  extremity,  and,  in 
those  circumstances,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he 
should  be  carried  back  from  the  paradise  to  dit 
palace.  There  the  principal  officers  had  acceat  to 
him ;  but,  though  he  showed  that  he  knew  them,  he 
was  unable  to  speak. 

During  that  night,  and  throughout  the  next  dqrt 
the  fever  continued  violent.  Great  uneasiness  pert 
vaded  all  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army.  Who  was  to 
command,  and  what  was  to  become  of  thena,  in  the 
event  of  the  king's  death,  none  could  tell.  Suspicioii 
ran  that  he  was  already  dead,  and  that  the  principal 
officers,  with  views  of  their  own,  concealed  the  cih 
tastrophe.  Consistently  then  with  what  the  Mace- 
donians, even  on  military  service,  esteemed  their 
right,  they  would  have  assurance  on  the  highly  in^ 
teresting  subject,  and  nothing  under  ocular  evidence 
would  satisfy  them.  Their  importunity  at  length 
proceeding  to  threats  of  violence,  should  their  just 
desire  be  longer  denied,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  or 
even  necessary,  to  admit  a  number  without  arms,  in 
civil  dress,  to  pass  regularly,  in  single  file,  through 
the  chamber  where  the  king  lay.  He  showed  himself 
yet  sensible,  raising  his  head  a  little,  holding  out  his 
hand,  and  marking  intelligence  by  his  eyes,  but  re- 
maining speechless. 

In  the  severe  disorder  which  he  had  brought  m 
himself  by  bathing  at  Tarsus,  he  was  attended  by 
a  physician;  his  confidence  in  whom  has  become 
matter  of  celebrity.     Hephcestion  also,  in  the  illness 


ALEXANDER'S    ILLNESS. 
which  ended  his  life,  we  have  seen,  was  attended  hy    sect. 
a  physician.     Hence  it  .-ippears  the  more  extraordi-  '    , 

nary  that,  among  so  many  particularities  of  Alex- 
ander's last  illness,  in  no  account  is  an  attending 
physician  mentioned.  Yet  an  omission  of  what  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  age  in  common  decency 
would  have  required,  had  it  been  real,  hardly  would  i 

have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  extant  authors.     Pro- 
bably it  may  have  been,  in  failure  of  remaining  hope  ■ 
from  medical  skill,  to  pacify  the  army,  and  protect            J 
physicians,  together  with  all  other  attendants,  against            ,1 
vulgar  resentment,  that  a  measure  was  resorted  to            1 
altogether  of  extraordinary  aspect,  though  perhaps  ' 
not  without  some  near  parallels  among  modern  na- 
tions.    Seven  men,  in   the  highest  military  offices              . 
Python,  Attalus,  Demophoon,  Peucostas,  CleomenM,            J 
Menidas,  and  Seleucus,  passed  a  night  in  the  temple            I 
of  Serapia,  to  solicit  relief  for  their  suffering  sove- 
reign, and  especially  to  seek  information  whether  it 
might  Ik  advantageous  for  him  to  be  lodged  in  the             S 
temple,  and  there  himself  solicit  succour  from  the 
god.     The  existence  of  a  temple  of  the  Egyjitian 
god  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Chaldee  religion  seems 
to  mark  its  origin  from  Alexander's  great  purpose 
of  bringing  his  subjects  of  all  religions  to  friendly  ' 
union.     Tlie  preference  of  it  for  the  solemn  occasion,              J 
so  interesting  to  all  of  Grecian  race,  appears  rather              I 
extraordinary.    Possibly  however  among  the  Greeks,              I 
whose  lively  fancy  was  commonly  ready  to  adopt  ad- 
ditions to    their  religious  faith,  some  partiality  for 
this  new  deity  may  have  prevailed,  or,  possibly,  the 
men  in  power  may  have  reckoned  upon  it  as  the            J 
most  manageable  of  auguries  within  ready  reach,  or            M 
under  direction  of  priests  the  most  friendly  to  them.            fl 
The  eminent  persons  appointed  to  consult  it  how-             I 
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CHAP,    ever  reported,  that  a  voice,  issuing  from  the  diviutj;^ . 
^^^'    declared  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  king  not^jto 

be  brought  to  the  temple,  but  to  remain  where, ]be. 

was.     Shortly  after,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  bia .  ilk . 

ncss,  Alexander  expired,  *  as  if,'  Arrian  has  add^, 

*  that  were  best  for  him.'  .  ..  i. 

'  Alexander  died  in  the  hundred  and  fourteeiMi^ 

*  Olympiad;  and  in  the  archonship  of  Hegesiaa,^ 
'  Athens.  He  lived,  as  Aristobulus  says,  thirtj:-ti^ 
'  years  and  eight  months,  and  reigned  twelve  7Mri|. 

*  and  eight  months.'  Thus  imperfectly  Arrian.  |^. 
indicated  the  time  of  an  event  the  most  exteii$ivf]j 
and  deeply  interesting  to  the  civilized  world  oC 
perhaps  any  recorded  in  profane  history;  ancie^l 
chronology  apparently  failing  to  furnish  means  fpr. 
more  exactness.  By  this  account  however,  com: 
pared  with  that  of  Diodorus,  it  appears  marked  not 
altogether  unsatisfactorily,  the  ordinary  deficiency  of 
ancient  chronology  considered,  that  the  catastrophe 

B.C.  323.  occurred  about  Midsummer  of  the  three  hundred  and 
twenty-third  year  before  Christ.  '^ 

Arrian,  whose  disposition  to  careful  examinatiomt 
and  whose  desire  of  impartial  judgment,  will  be  most 
striking  to  those  most  versed  among  the  ancient  hif* 
torians,  has  concluded  his  narrative  of  the  actions  by 
declaring  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  that  exti»- 
ordinary  man  thus:  ^  Alexander  was  in  body  most 
'  graceful,  most  active,  most  indefatigable;  in  min4 

*  most  manly,  most  ambitious  of  glory,  most  indif- 

*  fercnt  to  danger,  most  diligent  in  devotion  to  the 

*  deity.    In  sensual  pleasures  he  was  most  temperate; 
^  of  praise  for  the  gifts  of  the  mind  only  insatiable: 

*  singular  in  readiness  to  sec  the  best  to  be  done  in 

*  the  most  critical  emergencies,  and,  from  what  was 

***  A  note  on  this  Bubject  will  be  f<nind  in  the  Appendix. 
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'  crtdeat,  to  conjecture  concerning  what  remained    sect. 

*  obseure:  in  all  the  business  of  arraying,  providing,^    "' 
'  and  mling  an  array  most  able ;  in  encouraging  the 
'  soldiery,  filling  them  with  hope,  and,  by  demon-  ' 

*  stration  of  his  own  fearlessness,  dispelling  the  fears 
'  of  others,  excellent;  in  doubtful  enterprise  most 

*  daring;  in  anticipating  even  the  enemy's  suspicion 
'  of  his  purposes  most  skilful ;  in  his  own  engage- 

*  mcnts  most  faithful;  in   avoiding  to  be  deceived'' 
'  by  others  roost  acute ;  of  expense  upon  his  owtt' 

*  pleasures  most  sparing;  in  bestowing  upon  others^- ' 

*  perhaps  profuse. 

•  If  then,  through  vehemence  of  temper,  and  in  '' 

*  highly  provoked  anger,  he  became  criminal,  or  i^  " 

*  through  inflated  pride,  he  gave  too  much  into  bar- 

*  barian  fashions,  I  think  candor  will  find  large  ex- 

*  tenuation  for  him ;  his  youth,  and  his  uninterrupted 

*  course   of  the    most    extraordinary  great  fortune, 

*  being  considered,  together  with  the  flattery  with 

*  which  kings,  to  their  great  injury,  are  constantly 

*  beset.     On  the  other  hand,  the  severity  of  his  re- 

*  pentancc  for   his  faults  I  reckon    his  great,  and, 

*  among  what  is  recorded  of  kings,  his  singular  merit. 

*  Even  his  claim  to  divine  origin  I  cannot  esteem  a 

*  blameahle  extravagance;  his  object  having  been  to 

*  gain  that  veneration  from  those  he  had  conquered 
'  which  might  contribute  to  the  stability  of  his  new 
'  empire ;  and  the  example  of  Minos,  j^Dacus,  Rha- 
'  damanthus,  Theseus,  and  Ion,  men  acknowledged 
'  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  sons  of  gods,  being 

*  familiar  to  him  and  all  about  him.  His  assumption 
'  of  the  Persian  habit,  while  living  among  the  Per- 
'  sians,  avoiding  thus  to   nppcar  a  stranger  in  the 

*  country  over  which  he  reigned,    I  consider  as  a 

*  just  policy.     His  long  sitting  at  table,  Aristobulus 
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CHAP.    '  assures  us,  was  not  for  the  sake  of  wine,  for  he  com- 
^     '    *  monly  drank  little,  but  for  conversation,  and  to 

*  discover  who  might  deserve  his  esteem,  and  with 
^  such  to  cultivate  friendship. 

^  Let,  then,  whoever  would  vilify  Alexander,  not 
^  select,  from  the  actions  of  a  man,  fallible  as  of  man- 

*  kind,  only  what  may  be  blameworthy ;  but,  pnttiog 
^  together  all  his  deeds,  consider  how  comparatively 
^  insignificant,  in  whatever  situation  of  high  fortune 

*  placed,  he  himself  has  been,  engaged  through  life 
<  in  comparatively  little  matters,  and  not  even  in 
^  those  doing  always  well.     My  opinion  therefore  I 

*  will  profess,  that  not  without  especial  purpose  of 

*  the  Deity  such  a  man  was  given  to  the  world,  to 

*  whom  none  has  ever  yet  been  equal/ 
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TO   THE    FIFTY-SEVENTH    CHAPTER. 


Pauage  im  Arrian's  kUiory  rf  Passage  in  Plutarch's  life  of 

Alexander  Ql.  7-  c  24.3}  ^^^^  Alexander,  leading  to  the  e«# 

ing  to  the  extract  from  the  tract  from  the  royal  daybook, 
royal  daybook. 


SoMB  have  written  of  Alex- 
snder,  that,  retiring  from  the 
feast  given  to  the  army  and 
fleet,  his  purpose  was  to  go 
to  rest;  but  Medius,  then  his 
most  favorite  firiend,  solicited 
his  company  to  supper ;  urging 
that  he  would  find  a  pleasant 
company.  *  The  daybook  also 
says  as  follows  : 


After  the  magnificent  feast 
given  to  Nearchus  and  those 
appointed  with  him  for  the  ex-* 
pedidon,  Alexander  was  re- 
tiring to  rest,  but,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  Medius,  joined  a 
company  at  supper,  and  drink- 
ing there  all  the  next  day,  he 
began  to  have  a  fever.  Not 
that  he  emptied  the  cup  of 
Hercules  at  a  draught,  nor  that 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
pain  in  the  loins  as  if  struck 
with  a  spear,  as  some  have 
thought  expedient  to  report, 
supposing  something  superla- 
tively tragic  and  pathetic  ne-> 
cessary  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
great  drama.  Aristobulus  in- 
deed relates  that,  being  light- 
headed and  suffering  greatly 
from  thirst,  he  drank  wine,  and 
so  promoted  the  delirium  in 
which  he  died  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  the  month  Da^us.  But 
in  the  daybook  it  is  written  of 
the  illness  thus : 


atrr^  Kmfido'arra.     Desirous  as  I  hare  always  been  to  aToid  Tcrbal  critidiiin, 
yet  the  choice  of  modem  historians  and  translators,  and  commeDtators,  Tcry 

G  G'2 
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Arrian's  extract  from  the  da$f*      Plutarch's  extraci  Jrom  the 
book.  daybook. 


First  day : —  «  First  day: —  « 

That  he  drank  in  festive  com-  On  the   eighteenth   day  of 

pany  with  Medius^  on  rising  the  month  Dsesius  he  slept  in 

bathed^  and  then  went  to  rest,  the  bathing- hall^  because  lie 

«nd  had  a  fever. 


generally  to  infer  from  theie  phrases  something  yerj  disgrscefbl  to  Alexandei^ 
makes  me  reckon  it  right  to  observe  that  I  apprdiend  the  words  ira/Aor  and 
irw/ii({W  do  not  always,  among  the  Greek  writers,  imply  anything  disgracefbl, 
or  even  at  all  indecorous.  So  much  the  lexicographer*s  quotation  from  Etui- 
pides,  I  think,  sufficiently  proves,  T^  jroAXlriiwr  itrrk  Stmif  4ic^/ia^cr.  Heic 
Fur.  177*  And  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  supposing  the  hisloriaD  io 
have  proposed  those  words  in  a  sense  at  all  differing  from  that,  clearly  no  way 
dishonorable,  intended  by  the  poeu  Nevertheless,  whether  those,  or  almost 
any  other  words,  may,  in  common  acoeptmtbn,  have  acquired  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  Alexander**  age,  and  whether  others  in  Airian^s,  and  whcdicr, 
throughout  the  divided  portions  of  the  Oreek  people,  they  were  predsdy  of  the 
same  import  in  any  age,  I  will  leave  for  more  diligent  investigatort  of  such 
matters  to  say. 

Yet  I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  learned  commentator  Oronovius^s  remark 
on  this  passage :  *  Ncc  eominentarii  regii,*  he  says,  ^  debuerunt  omitteie  quod 
^  annotarunt  alii,  nempe  jci/tfc^oKra.  Hoc  enim  fuit  alteram  lutum  in  quo 
*  hsesit  Alexander,  prster  rh  wlytw.* 

A  Dutch  doctor  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  a  university  near  the  mouA 
of  the  Rhine,  thus  undertakes  to  say  what  Alexander's  secretary  ought  to  have 
reported  Alexander  to  have  done  more  than  two  thousand  yeara  before;,  in 
private  company,  at  Babylon.  And  on  this  occasion  his  inadvertency  has 
nearly  equalled  his  malice  and  his  arrogance ;  for,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  into  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander,  he  would  have  found  there  the  day- 
book quoted  for  that  very  matter  which  he  has  so  arrogantly  blamed  the  day- 
book for  omitting,  nempe  m/fc^oKra.  Why  Arrian  has  mentioned,  as  from 
the  daybook,  the  vly§ty,  omitting  the  «rvf c^okto,  and  Plutarch  has  noticed  the 
latter,  omitting  to  claim  the  authority  of  the  daybook  for  what  he  had  pie- 
vloudy  said  of  the  former,  are  questions  I  apprehend  to  be  but  oo  doubtful 
conjecture  answered.  The  graver  question  perhaps  would  be,  why,  in  audi 
a  register  as  the  daybook  seems  to  have  been,  either  was  noticed.  The  sim- 
plicity of  what  follows  in  both  the  extracts  from  that  register  may  however 
warrant  the  compiler  against  the  imputation  of  any  malignant  purpose.  The 
probability  then  may  seem,  that  the  king  being  disabled  by  illness,  so  that  no 
one  was  admitted  to  him  on  business,  these  trifling  matters  alone  occurred,  and, 
if  really  in  the  daybook,  were,  for  their  novelty,  and  to  account  for  the  failure 
of  more,  entered  there. 

•  Arrian,  in  his  extract  from  the  daybook,  has  marked  time  only  by  the  daily 
transactions.  Plutarch  has  named  the  month  and  the  days  of  the  montl^ 
passing  however  unnoticed  two  days  of  the  illness,  the  twcnty.third  and  the 
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Arrian's  extract  from  the  day^      Plutarch's  extract  from  the 
book.  daybook. 


Second  day :  —  Second  day : — 

next  clay  ate  again  with  Me-  On  the  nineteenth,  after  bath- 
dius^  and  again  sat  drinking  ing,  he  returned  to  the  bed- 
till  late  at  night,  then  bathed,  room-apartment,  and,  duriiy 
after  which  he  ate  a  little,  and  the  day,  played  at  dice  with 
slept  there  because  he  had  al-  Medius.  Late  in  the  evening 
ready  a  fever.  he  bathed ;  then,  from  the  sup- 

per, he  made  the  accustomed 
offering  to  the  gods,  and  ate,  * 
but  had  fevei  through  the 
night. 

twcnty-dgibth  of  the  month.  Plutwcfa  mentioiis  feter  in  the  fint  day's  report ; 
Airian  not  UH  the  second.  Whether  both  meant  to  begin  with  the  same  day 
therefore  may  be  questioned. 

Of  the  Tarious  calendars  of  the  Grecian  states  the  Attic  b  that  of  which 
most,  and  yet  very  imperfect,  infionnation  remains.  The  rery  leaned  and 
diligent  Vincent,  afVer  laborious  comparison  of  different  opinions  of  former 
learned  and  diligent  inquirers,  has  been  utterly  unable  to  satisfy  himsdf  with 
what  Attic  month  the  Macedonian  Ihesins  cotresponded.  or  most  nearly  cor- 
responded. Considering  then  the  varieties  and  perplexities  of  the  Oredao 
calendars,  it  may  be  no  serere  imputation  upon  Plutardi  to  suppose  that  eren 
he  was  unable  to  stale  the  day  of  either  an  Attic  or  a  Boeotian  mondi  oooe- 
yiding  with  the  eighteenth  of  the  Macedonian  Dcsius,  and  therefore  gave 
ably  the  Macedonian  name.  The  drcnmstanccs  of  Alexander's  history  seem 
la  allbrd  the  best  ground  remaining  for  conjecture  of  its  place  in  the  modem 
European  calendar,  but  no  farther  than  as  it  is  indicated  to  have  been  near 
B^temmer.  [See  a  note  from  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hdlenici  at  the  end  of  this 
i^pcndix.] 

9lk  UpiLTM  etott  ^itfdr,  ^/i^«y^,  81^  wmrh  Mpc^cr.  Pfait.  Tit  Aloe 
The  piciaidcd  translation  of  this  passage,  under  the  names  of  Cmaedus  and 
Xylander,  runs  thus :  *•  Sacris  operatns»  dbum  sumait  aridins.  Hinc  Docte 
*  §AfK  tentatns  est.* 

Vincent,  in  his  conmientary  00  Nearchus  (p.  526.  n.  80.)  has  noticed  the 
frlsehood  of  this  translation,  but  with  mind  apparently  divided  between  a  Just 
care  for  the  assailed  character  of  Alexander,  and  req»ect,  fv  more  than  due, 
tar  tlv  learned  usailsntn :  who,  by  the  insertion  of  the  utterly  unanthoriaed 
words  avidims  and  Aiac,  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  less  than  a  most  impudent 
and  malicious  forgery.  Though  occasion  has  occurred  to  notice  emulation  of 
ancfa  democratic  virtue  in  the  translator  of  Arrian,  end  also  in  the  leaned  and 
acute  commentator,  yet  I  think  neither  has  anywhere  equalled  this  instance  of 
it  in  the  learned  translators  of  Plutardi. 
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Arrian^i  extract  from  ike  daj^ 
book. 


FbUarcA^s  extract  from  Hk 
daybook. 


Tkirdday:— 
Next  morning,  being  carried 
on  a  couch  to  the  sacrifice^  he 
performedthe  ceremony  requir- 
ed by  the  law  for  every  day; 
and  the  sacrifice  being  offered,^ 
he  continued  lying  in  the  great 
hall  till  evening.  During  the 
day  he  gave  orders  to  the  com- 
manders for  the  march  of  the 
army  and  the  outset  of  the  fleet, 
appointing  the  fourth  day  for- 
ward for  the  former,  and  the 
fifth  for  the  latter,  in  which  he 
proposed  himself  to  embark. 
He  was  then  carried  on  a  couch 
to  the  river,  which  he  crossed 
in  a  boat  to  a  paradise,  where 
again  he  bathed  and  rested  the 
night. 

Fourth  day: — 
On    the  following  day  he 
bathed  and  sacrificed,  as  the 


Third  day:--^ 
On  the  twenties,  halving 
bathed,  he  again  perlbnnad  the 
CQStomary  duties  of  the  whA 
fice,  and  passed  the  day  lying 
in  the  bathing-hall;  anmsfaig 
himself  with  hearing  NearchtiSy 
and  those  who  made  the  voyage 
with  him,  relate  the  GircoiiW 
stances  of.  the  ocean  and  its 
shores. 


Fourth  day:'^ 
Passing  the  twenty-first  in 
the  same  manner,  the  fever  in- 


4  *Eicicofuof ^a  Sc  hr\  leKtnjf  wplhs  rii  Icp^  Bvtru  kt  pSfun  1^*  iicktrr^  V4fr 
K.  T.  A.  For  explanation  of  thia,  which  both  tfanaUitor  and  oommebtBtor  him 
avoided,  we  look  in  yain  even  to  the  learned  Archbidiop  Ptotter,  fai  Ma  hatgt  eol* 
lection  on  the  religion  of  Oreeoe.  Xenophon  however  hat  sfibrded  some  U^kt, 
especially  in  the  aixth  book  of  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  oiCyntB,  noCkdl 
in  the  fifth  section  of  the  twenty.third  chapter  of  this  history.  In  compsrim 
what  is  there  found  with  what  is  here  mentioned  by  Arrlan,  it  seems  dear  th^ 
the  sacrifice  was  a  ceremony  of  thanksgiving  to  the  deity  for  the  meal ;  analagoos 
to  that  religious  and  moral  ceremony  of  our  forefathers  (now,  perhaps  as  litde 
to  the  advantage  of  morality  as  religion,  grown  rather  unfashionable)  whidi  we 
call  Saying  Orace,  and  differing  only  by  some  little  additional  fbmuJhlei. 
These  appear  hardly  to  have  differed  from  what  are  repeatedly  described  by 
Homer,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey ;  but  I  know 
not  that  they  are  mentioned  as  of  daily  practice  at  oidinary  meals  anywhere  but 
in  extracts  from  the  royul  daybook. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 
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dtriam's  exiracijrom  the  day^ 
book. 


Plutarch's  extract  from  the 
daybook. 


creased^  and  he  had  a  very  bad 
night. 


law  required,  and  then  going 
to  the  bedchamber-apartment^ 
hr  lay  there  conversing  with 
Medius.  The  generals  were  or- 
dered to  attend  next  morning. 
In  the  evening  he  took  a  l^ht 
supper,  and,  being  carried  to 
his  bedchamber,^  had  fever 
through  the  night. 

Fifth  day:— 
On  the  morrow  again,  having 
bathed  and  sacrificed,  (break- 
iasted, )  he  admitted  Nearchus 
and  other  principal  officers  to 
audience,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  expedition,  namingthe  third 
day  after  for  moving. 

Sirih  day : — 
Next  day,  after  bathing,  he 
performed  again  the  prescribed 
ceremony  of  sacrifice ;  and  the 
meal,  thus  sanctified,  being 
jKty  though  there  was  no  in- 
lennission  of  the  disorder,  he 
would  see  the  generals,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  expedition, 
requiring  all  to  be  ready.  In 
t&e  evoiing  he  bathed  again, 
aiid  was  afterward  extremely 

Seventh  day  : — 
Next  morning  he  was  carried 

*  Eas  rV  KOfJpaM  flff'cXtf^rra. — Ko/iurdhrra  8^  av9ts  fit  rV  KOfidpay.  It 
teems  by  these  differiog  expreasums  implied,  that  in  a  remiadon  of  tlie  diaorder 
be  could  walk  fnxn  the  sacrifidal  breakfast  to  his  chamber  in  the  morning,  but 
that,  its  Tiolencc  rctuming,  it  became  neoesaary  ot  expedient  that  he  should  be 
cairied  from  the  evening  mcaL 


Fifth  day: — 
On  the  twenty-second,  the 
fever  being  violent,  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  great  swimming- 
bath,  and  lying  by  it  he  con- 
versed with  the  generals  about 
persons  fit  to  be  appointed  to 
some  vacant  commands. 

Sixth  day: — 
Account  omitted. 


Seventh  day : — 
On  the  twenty-fourth,  though 
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back  to  the  house  where  was 
the  great  swimming-bath,  (ap- 
parently within  the  paradise,) 
and  there  the  customary  cere- 
mony of  sacrifice  wasperformed. 
Though  very  ill^  he  would  see 
the  principal  generals,  and  gave 
some  orders  about  the  expedi- 
tion. 


PktiaT$k'9  €MiraoiJrQm  ike 
doffbtnk. 


the  lever  was  vioienty  yiet  si^ 
ported  at  die  oereniooy  Im  s^ 
crificed.  The  genflrala.  wmt 
directed  to  wait  in  the  hall,  Ibe 
chiliardia  and  pentaooaiiurGbi 
to  peas  the  night  without. 


Eighth  day : — 
On  the  next  day  he  ill  bore 
to  be  carried  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  gp  through  the  ceremony, 
and  yet^would  give  orders  to 
the  generals  about  the  expedi- 
tion. 

Ninth  day : — 
On  the  following  day,  though 
very  ill,  he  nevertheless  at- 
tended the  sacrifice,  but  ordered 
the  generals  to  wait  in  the  hall, 
the  chiliarchs  and  pentacosi- 
archs  without.  The  disorder 
becoming  extreme,  he  was  car- 
ried  from  the  paradise  to  the 
palace.  There  the  generals  had 
access  to  him;  and  he  knew 
them,  but  said  nothing,  being 
speechless.  That  night  the  fever 
was  violent,  and 


Tenth  day : — 
continued  so  the  next  and  fol- 
lowing night.     So  it  is  written 
in  the  daybook.     Moreover  it 


Eighth  day."^ 
On  die  twentjwfifUi,  bdi^ 
carried  back  to  die  palace,  lie 
slept  a  little;  but  there  was  ao 
remission  of  die  fever,  ao  diet 
when  the  generals  came  to  at- 
tend him  he  was  speecfalen. 

Ninth  day : — 

On  the  twenty-sixdi  he  was 
in  the  same  state.  The  Mace- 
donians, supposing  him  alreei]^ 
dead,  clamored  at  the  gate,  and 
direatened  the  royal  oompe- 
nions  till  they  were  admitted; 
and,  in  civil  dress,  without 
they  passed  his  bed  one  by  < 

On  the  same  day,Pytfa<Hi  and 
Seleucus,  being  commiaaioned 
to  go  to  the  Serapion,  consulted 
the  god  whether  he  should  be 
carried  thither:  but  the  god 
directed  that  he  should 
where  he  was. 

Tenth  day  :— 
Account  omitted. 
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IB  there  said,  that  the  soldiers 
were  eager  ibr  admission :  some 
anxioas  once  more  to  see  their 
hing  living;  others  uneasy  be- 
eanse  it  was  nmiored  that  he 
was  abead  J  dead,  and  suspicion 
went  that  the  lords  of  the  body- 
guard desired  to  conceal  the 
event;  but,  as  I  conjecture,  the 
greater  part  through  grief  for 
the  apprehended  loss  of  their 
king,  and  anxiety  few  his  safety. 
However  dieir  violence  was 
audi  that  they  obtained  their 
purpose.  As  then  they  passed 
ium  in  just  order,  though  he 
was  speechless,  yet  it  is  said  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  them,  with 
difficultyraising  his  head  a  little, 
but  with  his  eyes  showing  in- 
Iriligence  still  remaining. 

Dajfs  unascertained : — 
The  royal  daybook  also  says, 
diat  Pjrthon,  Attalus,  Demo- 
phooo,  Peucesta^,  Cleomenes, 
Menidas,  and  Seleucus  passed 
die  night  in  the  temple  of  Se- 
ries, toobtain  information  from 
the  god  whether  it  were  advan- 
tageous and  best  for  Alexander 
to  be  carried  to  the  temple,  and 
himself  solicit  his  cure  firom  the 
god;  and  that  a  voice  came  firom 
the  god,  forbidding  to  carrying 
him  to  the  temple,  and  declar- 
ing that  he  would  better  remain 
where  he  was.  So,  according 
to    the   daybook,   the    king's 
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Arrians  attract  from  the  day* 


companions  reported;  and,  not 
long  after,  Alexander  died;  as 
if  that  were  best  for  him.  Nor 
do  the  accounts  of  either  Pto- 
lemy or  Aristobulus  consider- 
ably differ  from  this. 


Plutarck's  extract  from  the 
daybook. 


Eleventh  Day: — 

On  the  twenty-eighth,*  to- 
ward evening,  he  expired. 

These  things^  mostly  word 
for  word,  are  so  written  in  th^ 
daybook. 


[*  « A  pwt  of  ThargeUom  ooincided  with  a  part  of  DtuUu^  as  a  patt  of 
^  Hecatomh^tim  would  coincide  with  a  part  of  Lous,*  [the  Maoedcmiaa  month  io 
whidi  Plutarch  aUtes  that  Alexander  was  bom].  *  According  to  .filian,  Alex- 
*■  ander  died  on  the  sixik  of  the  month  ThaigelioD.  If  this  aoeount  be  troe,  tbft 
«  6th  of  Thargehon,  in  that  year,  cQcresponded  with  ibe  28di  of  DaeaiMf  oak 

*  sequently,  the  1st  of  Thargelion  fell  upon  the  SSd  of  Daiias.  The  nlmsnniim 

*  of  .£lian,  that  the  death  of  Alexander  and  his  birth  happened  upon  the  sannt 
<  day  of  the  month,  namely  the  sixViy  is  confirmed  by  Plutardu  (Ales,  c  3.}— 

*  He  wasboroonthe«ir/Aof  Hrcatom&crofi;  hediedonthe«tj:(Aof  ThargeSoii:* 
May  or  June.    Clinion*s  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  230.] 


kxamination  of  datrs. 


Examination  of  AIr.  Mitfohd's  uates  op  thk  campaionb 

OF  Albsandkb. 

(From  Mi.  CUntoo'i  Full  HcUmiri,  pp.  S»l.  233.] 

Our  faithful  guide,  Arrian,  (letermines  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  by  marking  the  dates  of  the  principal  events.  Mr. 
Alitfonl  has  too  much  neglected  Arrian  in  fixing  the  times  of 
the  transactions  of  Atesauder's  reign.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
Tables,  that  Alexander  passed  into  Asia  in  spring  B.  C.  334.; 
Xhntjbur  irinlert  intervened  between  his  arrival  in  Asia  and  the 
death  of  Drills;  that  this  event  happened  in  thej^A  campaign 
of  Alexander  in  Asia.  It  will  be  farther  bccii,  that  three  ivinlert 
intervened  between  the  death  of  Darius  and  the  defeat  of  Poms ; 
that  two  campaigns  were  consumed  in  the  northern  provinces, 
and  a  third  in  India,  in  which  Potua  waa  encountered.  Now, 
Mr.  Slitford  has  deranged  the  times  of  these  transactions.  He 
supposes  Alexander  to  be  "  '  toward  twentj'-seven'  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  campaign  in  which  Uessus  was  tried  and  put  to 
death,  during  the  winter- quarters  at  Bactra;  and  '  twenty-two' 
when  he  passed  into  Asia :  wliich  nearly  describes  the  actual  in- 
terval. Again,  he  rightly  specifies  the  date  of  Arrian  for  the 
battle  of  Arbela  t  B.  C.  331.  *  And  yet  he  calls  the  operations 
of  the  following  year  k  '  Alexander's /o«r//i  campaign  in  Asia.' 
Ue  rightly  dates  the  pursuit  of  Darius  B.  C.  330.  \\  But  the 
operations  of  the  nest  year  ore  called  %  '  the  Jijlh  campaign  in 
'  Asia.'  Having  marked  the  date  B.  C.  330.  for  the  death  of 
Darius,  "  he  dates  the  winter- quarters  of  Alexander  at  Xautaca, 
after  the  Sogdian  war,  H.  C  329.  328.  tf  which  implies  an  in- 
terval of  only  one  winter  between  the  death  of  DariuH  and  the 
Sogdian  war.  And  yet  Mr.  Mitfurd  himself,  following  Arrian, 
baa  marked  fno  winters  between  the  death  of  Darius  and  the 
quATters  at  Nautaai ;  J  J  '  Autumn  was  already  advanced.'  And 
he  arrived  at  the  Oxus  \\  '  with  advancing  spring.'  This, 
then,  is  the  >r*(  winter,  B.  C.  Z^.  He  notice*  the  ||  || '  ad- 
'  vanced  summer'  during  the  operations  beyond  the  Oxus;  and 

•  VoLvni.  p.  no. 

■f  Curpt  ihii  he  uppiwci  th*  month  HeiatoTntMean  to  conopnnd  with  ihc 
md  of  Major  beginniiigof  June,  nhidi  ii  sn  emn  of  mboat  one  monih. 
;  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  8.  5  P.  40.  IIP.  4B. 

%  P.  80.  "  P.  Jtl,  iind  (i;..  n  P-  12«. 

$;  p  SB.  ^^  v.m.  nil  p.  ii'j. 
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afterwards,  *  '  winter  approadiing,  he  moved  Ibf  qnarten  to 
'  Zariaspa.'  This  was  the  tecond  winter:  B.  C.  33g.  Then  he 
relates  die  Sogdian  war. t  After  which  t  'winter  approadied/ 
again.  A  ikird  winter,  then,  after  the  death  of  E^us :  con- 
seqaently  the  winter  of  B.  C.  32f . 

Mr.  Mitfbrd  had  supposed  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the  vege 
and  capture  of  Tyre,  to  have  happened  in  die  same  summer,  and 
to  have  formed  parts  of  the  second  campaign.  §  Hence  he  assigns 
a  year  too  little  to  the  succeeding  campaigns:  ihejimrth  cam. 
paign  is  called  the  third;  the  Ji/tk  is  called  the  fourth;  and  so 
of  die  rest  This  defect  of  a  year  it  seems  his  purpose  to  supply 
by  supposing  the  sieges  of  the  two  hill  forts  and  the  marriage  oif 
Roxana  to  have  ||  *  consumed  the  summer/  So  that,  after  C%o- 
rienes  had  surrendered,  another  winter  arrived,  which  was  passed 
at  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa.  %  He  again  mentions  these  ** '  winter- 
*  quarters  at  Bactra'  as  the  period  of  the  death  of  ditas^  and 
the  conspiracy  of  the  band  of  pages ;  ft '  in  the  winter-quartars 
'  still  of  Bactra.'  And  Alexander  waited  in  these  winter-quarters 
XX  *  till  the  spring  was  considerably  advanced/  before  he  set  out 
for  the  Indus.  Mr.  Mitford,  therefore,  although  he  rightlj 
dates  the  Indian  expedition  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  327v  jety  ui 
the  detail  has  made  it  a  year  later,  and  has  interposedybvr 
winters  after  the  death  of  Darius,  instead  of  three. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Indus,  he  supposes,  with  Diodoms, 
another  winter,  before  the  battle  with  Porus.  §§ '  At  Tazila  he 
took  his  winter-quarters.'  When  Alexander  forded  theHydaspes, 
nil'  spring  was  advanced.'  Thus  he  renders  %%  Apa  lrovc>  ^  fierd 
rf>oirac  /laXcora  iv  Oip€i  rphrtrai  6  ijfXcoc :  ***  misled,  as  it  should 
seem,  by  the  false  reading  fff  fiovrvxi^yoQ.  He  has  therefore 
enumerated  Jive  winters  between  the  death  of  Darius  and  thie 
passage  of  the  Hydaspes.  These  five  winters  would  obvioody 
bring  down  the  engagement  with  Porus  so  low  as  B.  C.  S25.,  a 
date  at  whidi  it  is  confessed  that  Alexander  had  already  arrived 
in  Susiana. 

•  Vol.  VIII.  p.  1 16.  t  P-  121—125.  $  P.  120. 

$  See  ch.  4S.  8.  4.  HU  marginal  date,  at  p.  531.  vol.  VII.,  is  incoDsisteDt 
with  hia  own  description,  VoL  VIL  p.  44?.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  1. 

II  VoL  VIII.  p.  136.  ^  P.  137.  ••  P.  14a. 

tt  P.  152.  ti  P.  162. 

§§  P.  190.  nil  P.  191.  f  f  Arrian.  V.  9.  p.  830. 

*  *  *  Arrian  uses  similar  expressions  elsewhere :— .^5  rpo/wits  Surrums  rov  Btgams 
6  fi\ios  iwurrp4<f>tu  (VII.  21.)  which  Mr.  Mitford,  vol.  VIII.  p.  42a,  has  rightly 
interpreted. 

ttf  In  Arrian.  V.  ly.     Sec  the  Tables  B.  C  327. 
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When  Alexander  took  his  liead-quarters  at  Zaria$pa,  after  his 
mamage  with  Roxana.  he  is  said  to  be  *'  now  but  about  hU 
'  twenty-sixth  year : '  and  yet  this  period  is  the  winter  of  B.  C. 
32|-  according  to  Mr.  Mitford  himself.  And,  according  to  Mr. 
Mitford  himself,  Alexander  passed  into  Asia  at  twenty-two,  in 
the  spring  of  B.  C.  334.,  an  interval  of  near  seven  years,  instead 
of  five-  It  is  correctly  stated  that  f  '  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
'  Glut'  Alexander  took  possession  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Mitford,  therefore,  by  neglecting  the  true  time  of  the 
surrender  of  Tyre,  ha«  lost  a  year  between  the  first  passage  of 
Alexander  into  Asia,  and  the  death  of  Darius,  lie  has  again, 
by  neglecting  the  chronology  of  the  campaigns  in  the  northern 
provinces,  interpolated  two  years  between  the  death  of  Darius 
and  the  ilefeat  of  Porus. 

His  arrangement,  however,  is  judicious  in  the  period  which 
fallows  the  voyage  of  Nearchus;  and  he  determines  rightly  that 
Alexander  approached  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  the  324th  year 
before  Christ.  On  tlje  concluding  transactions  of  Alexander'^ 
life,  he  has  some  just  renutrks.  Dr.  Vincent  ^  had  sup}>ased  tlic 
voyage  of  Xearchus  to  have  occurred  in  B.  C.  326.,  and  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  B.  C.  324.  He  finds  it,  however,  to  be  V  n>(we 
'  probable  that  Alexander  died  May  B.  C.  323,'  '  One  objection 
'  however,'  he  observes,  '  only  remains ;  which  is,  that  I  cannot 
'  discover  In  any  of  the  historians  two  winters  after  Alexander's 
'  return  to  Suia.  One  is  evident:  that  in  which  he  subdued  the 
'  CossseL  But  the  year  and  five  months  afWrwards  is  not  filled 
'  up  by  the  transactions  recorded.'  This  objection  Mr.  Mitford  || 
undertakes  to  answer;  and  has  answered  it  most  sufficiently 
by  showing  that  the  leisure  of  one  winter  at  Babylon  was  little 
enough  for  tlie  performance  of  tile  things  which  were  accom- 
plished in  that  interval ; — the  building  and  preparation  of  a 
powerful  fleet;  the  eicavation  of  a  dock  to  receive  It;  extensive 
nirveys  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  inland  navigation ;  the  erec- 
tion of  a  town  on  a  hostile  frontier ;  the  arrangement  of  the  nd- 
ministratlon  in  the  provinces  of  that  vast  empire.  And  he  points 
out  the  two  voyages  down  the  river  to  the  lake,  requiring  two 
distinct  sea.sons  of  flood  for  their  ]>erformance.  3Ir.  Alittard  in 
these  observations  has  cleared  this  part  of  the  history  from  much 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  embarrassed. 
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N.  B.  The  Roman  nomcfalB  refer  to  the  tolimie,  and  the  figaici  to  the  page. 

A. 

Abdek^  foundation  of,  L  434. 

Abonldr,  a  oocmption  of  AJbdLeer,  L  438.  and  note. 

Abreas,  a  Macedonian  soldier,  his  pfnwnal  braTcrj,  TiiL  342,  243. 

Abraojcfans  accompanies  Anstides  and  Themistodes  on  their  missiao  to  Sparta, 

iL  18&  187. 
Abolites,  a  Persian,  appointed  satrap  of  Sosiana,  TixL  52.    Hb  execution,  352. 
Academia,  grores  of,  b j  whom  cttaMishfd  and  ornamented,  iL  234. 
Acanthus,  state  of  parties  at,  iiL  35.    Negotiation  of  Brasidas  with,  35—37. 

Becomes  a  member  of  the  Lacedsmonian  confedecarj,  37. 
-*-^—  andAppoUonia  send  embassies  to  Lacedjemon,  t.  7-  H* 
Aramanians,  the  onlj  people  in  Greece  who  did  not  share  in  the  expedition  to 

Troy,  i.  44. 76. 

,  Acamania  OTcrrun  bj  the  Ambradots,  iL  414.   How  Demosthenes 


received  bj  the  Acamanians,  487*  They  request  him  to  become  their 
oommaoder-in-chief,  489.  And  elect  him  accordingly,  490.  Battle  of  Olpc, 
491.  And  of  Idomene,  493,  494.  Modeiation  of  the  Acamanians,  495. 
Peace  between  them  and  the  Ambradots,  ib. 

.,  view  of  the  history  of  Acamania,  iT.  424.    Expedition  of  Ageailans 


into,  425. 

Achca.    See  Achaia. 

Aduemians,  conduct  of,  in  the  in?aaioo  of  Attica,  iL  373,  374. 

Achaia,  boundaries  of,  L   14.     Sketch  of  the  history  of,  265. 

,  its  several  changes  from  aristocracy  to  democracy,  t.  154 — 158.  Epami- 
nondas  leads  the  amy  of  the  confederacy  into,  157.  And  displays  a  generous 
policy  towards  the  Adueans,  158.  Regulators  sent  from  Thebes  to  all  their 
dties,  159.  The  banished  Achaans  recover  their  power,  and  espouse  the 
Laccdxmonian  interest,  ib.  The  Achsan  dties  protea  Elis,  192.  The 
first  example  of  con(lderatc  government  attributed  to  them,  445. 

AchaioL    See  Panhellcne^ 

Acfaelous,  river,  i.  12. 

Achillea,  number  of  towns  plundered  by  him,  L  79. 

Adiradina,  a  division  of  the  dty  of  Syracuse,  taken  by  Imilcon,  v.  422. 

Aooris,  king  of  Egypt,  connexion  of  Evagoras  with,  v.  245. 

Acorns,  or  mast  of  different  trees,  the  food  of  the  early  Greeks,  i.  8.     And  of 
mankind  in  a  dvilixed,  as  well  as  a  barbarous,  state,  8, 9.  note. 

Acnr,  foundation  of,  i.  349. 

Acrsgas,  foundation  of,  i.  349.    See  Agrigentum. 

Acrisiua,  kir>g  of  Argos,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Danae,  notice  of,  L  31.  vL  237* 

Acroccraunu.%  promontory  of,  i.  12. 

.\crothinia,  or  niibrings  to  the  ^ods  after  victory,  nature  of,  iL  83,  86. 
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Acdmn,  Mufight  off,  ii.  310. 

Acttrikua,  of  Aigos,  mn  euAj  OnA  prate  writer,  L  216. 

Ada,  qacen  of  CarU,  notice  of,  vii.  431.     Her  interriew  with  Almnder,  43S. 

SuxTCDden  Alinda  to  him,  434.    Re-appointed  to  her  fonner  digni^,  44i0l 
Addison,  Mr.,  hia  obserratiana  on  party<.spiri^  vL  194. 
Adimantus,  the  Corinthian  commander,  hia  reprimand  to  Tbemistodea,  ii  64. 

And  retort  of  the  latter,  ib. 
Admetua,  king  of  the  Moloasiana,  hia  reception  of  Themiatodea,  IL  234. 
Adoration,  ceremony  of,  in  what  Itoonaiated,  YiiL  143. 
Adranum  besieged  by  Icetes,  tL  49. 
^gean,  piratea  of  the,  expedition  againat,  iL  211. 
^gena,  king  of  Attica,  reign  of,  L  49,  50.   Seduces  ^thra,  61.   Hia  Tmledictory 

address  to  her,  52.     He  recognizes  hia  son  Theaeoa,  56. 
JEgina,  sieges  of,  iL  254.  iv.  441. 
^ginetans,  r^Tages  of,  in  Attica,  L  467*    Origin  of  the  enmity  between  Athenp 

and  iGgina,  486.     War  with  Athena,  and  defeat  of  the  ^ginetmns,  492, 49SL 
,  expelled  from  their  island  by  the  Athenians,  iL  379.    Rcthe  to 

Thyneatia,  ib. 

',  defeated  at  Thynea  by  Nldaa,  iiL  10.    Their  town  bamt,  and  the 


remaining  inhabitants  sent  to  Athens  and  executed,  10,  11. 
,  their  freebooting  war  against  Attica,  ir.  440,  441. 


^gisthus  usurps  the  throne  of  Argos,  L  81.    His  death,  1 77. 

^gltium,  battle  near,  iL  485. 

^gospotami,  battle  of,  iiL  478—481.    CoDsequencea  of,  482 — 484. 

^lian,  grounds  stated  by  him  for  the  oondemnatian  of  Socrates,  It.  132.    By 
whom  confirmed,  133. 

,  his  anccdotea  of  Ardielaus  king  of  Maocdon,  tL  93,  94.    A  piofi  muI 
atory-tdler,  viL  375. 

^neas  and  his  posterity  reigned  over  the  Trojan  state  for  some  genentioni,  L  79. 

— — ,  general  of  Arosdia,  compels  Euphron  to  withdraw  from  Sicyon,  t.  I70. 

^olians,  what  part  of  the  Orecian  people  comprehended  under  thia  name,  L  181, 
182.    licaders  of  the  iEoltc  migration,  and  towns  founded  by  them,  349. 
,  circumstances  of  ^olia  under  the  satrapess  Mania,  ir.  304—307. 

^palius,  chief  of  Doris,  bequeaths  his  prindpidity  to  Hyllus,  L  I78. 

^ropus  usurps  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  ri.  96. 

iGschines,  the  orator,  his  conduct  in  the  action  of  the  Nemean  glen,  t.  164. 

. ,  his  account  oftheafiairs  of  Macedonia,  vL  110.  114—116.  note.  Oh 

a  proposed  correction  in,  165.  note.  Hu  account  of  the  Amphictyonie  oooncfl* 
235, 236.  Of  the  voting  therein,  250.  and  note.  His  origin,  333.  and  nofeew  Ac 
count  of,  334,  335.  Distinguishes  himself  at  Tamynae,  371.  Is  aent  am- 
bassador to  Peloponnesus,  384.  387 — 389.  note.  His  remarks  on  the  public 
excitement  at  Athens,  412.  One  of  the  ambassadors  to  Philip,  416.  433. 
Addresses  Philip,  440.  His  report  of  the  embassy  to  Macedon,  445.  Hb 
change  of  party,  466.  His  invectives  against  Demosthenes,  467.  Hia  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  of  the  AmphictyonA,  470.  note. 

,  accusation  of,  by  Timarchus,  viL  16.   Contests  of  Demosthenes  with. 


17*  18.  His  second  impeachment,  19 — 21.  His  answer  to  the  objections  of 
Plutarch  respecting  the  speeches  of  iEschines  and  Demosthenes,  21.  note. 
Elected  an  Amphictyon,  96  His  charge  against  Demosthenes,  97.  Hli 
arguments  in  the  Amphictyonie  councU,  98,  99.  Elected  syndic,  108L  Op- 
poses a  decree  proposed  by  Demosthenes,  132.  Is  sent  on  an  embassy  to  PIriKp, 
151.  One  of  the  embassy  to  Alexander  the  Great,  341.  His  aoeounl  of  the 
connexion  of  Demosthenes  with  Persia,  380. 
iEschines,  his  account  of  the  bribes  offered  by  Darius,  viii.  4.  He  commences 
a  prosecution  against  Ctc^iphon,  389.  Resumes  it,  392.  His  speedi,  393,  394. 
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r  quin  Aihm,  ^^.   Spcndi 


itrplied  to  by  Dcmnllicnn,  3!>4,  311.^    D 
rnniinUrT  of  hh  hit  in  JonU  or  Rbodis,  ib. 

£«ehjliu.  hu  definition  of  ihc  doniiniou  otibe  IMMgiu  priixa.  i.  9(1,  ;?• 
On  ibe  impdtaiice  of  utnxwnij,  lAT'  dmc  lli*  i«iimaD7  to  Ac  Tiitua  nf 
Cjm,  435.  DOU.  Ilii  duiKiaorDuiui,  443.  note  tlii  iUuiImii  io  Ihc 
diOcTencc  in  the  napoiu  uicd  bf  the  GrcIu  and  Pmiu*.  dOI.  note 

,  nuHire  illcg«l  by  him  for  iht  cipedition  atXttxa  totiitget.  iL  23- 

nole.      RoduIl  od  k  pus^;t  in,  relating  to  tlic  numbtn  of  the  Fcniin  uid 
Gnck  (tectt  M  Salvnii,  70,  ;i.  nou.    Hi*  tkcrcb  nf  the  battle  tbe  moat  oon- 

.^KuUfiiuv  magi 


£tna.  mount,  notin  of,  iiL  I S9-  i 

,  t  torn  ot  isidlr,  nlibliabnieni  of  Sjracusuu  >l,  t.  37?.  They  rotnh  )n 

Uuck  Diooyuus,  ih.    Scroi  thouand  rruirn  lo,  wbm  defatid,  381.     Br- 

ntfcd  and  lakca  bf  Dionjiiui,  307. 
.Einiia,  gtographiul  dacriptioii  oT,  L  13,  13.    Aniiail  hittmy  of,  43,  tt. 
tkficfa  oflhc  hi]lai7af^iL481,  4t(2.  EnlRpriw  or  Demonhcnc*  >gaiiut> 

483.     Wbai>dclcMcd^tbe.£t<ili«iu,i>cM  .«giuuin.  4fU. 

,  cRibui;  of  tilt  j£toliaai  to  Alexuido  the  Gnat,  i-iL  345. 

AAica,  notice  ofQTcekcDl)aua,plaiUMl  in,  L  344.  '^ 

.,  KtllcmeQlsof  iIm  PbcBicians  oa  ihc  cout  of.  il.  136~I3fl. 

AffmenoDO,  king  of  Argo*.  noticf  of.  >.  SA.  and  3A.  37.  note      Chwacur  li£, 

"A.      Sacrificed  Iphigoiii  pirriauflf  la  undrrtakiog  ihc  litgt  of  ttaj,  ik 

BiiMttsinaiiaD,  80,81. 
Agt,  nreiciKe  of,  ai  Sparta.  L  288. 
Agoikuu.  king  of  L«calitinon.  hia  accuaioFi  u>  tbe  tfanme,  it.  928.      OSm 

himKirfwibccotninMidDf  ihcca)wdiiitinioAHa,33fi.  fob iMifod bi bl» 

■iriril  in  Aaia,  arid  the  objeidctu  lo  vhich  it  a  liable.  336,  337.  note.  Uia 
IIKuuRsiDAn*,33!),  340.  Uii  Gnt  ounpugo,  34 1 ,  34i.  Pn^niwioiu  for 
a  acnnid  campa^^  343,  344.  Defeati  the  Peniaoi  at  the  battle  of  Pactoltu, 
345.  Ub  vie*!,  349.  Ula  plan  fot  diameniberiiig  the  Penian  empire.  359. 
ilii  pmsecutioi  of  the  var  in  Aaia,  3(il — 3li4.  Ui>  eoo&Rnee  «ith  Phatna- 
buui.  36^— 3<!7-  RmlUdfnRiAHa.  371,372.  Iivotiodtd  at  the  battle  df 
CoMoca,  3R0.  Gtiwtmt  aclion  of.  ib.  Uii  eipeditima  into  Atjtalii  and 
Corinlfaia,  413 — 416.  Into  Acaraania.  425,  426.  Tbe  part  he  lonk  in  the 
Mnpvibdd  bj  Titibanuv  fur  cjnclading  peace  with  the  Greek  nalioo,  4S3. 
Tbnwen*  hoiiiliiy  againit  Cwiath  and  Aip».  ib.  Apprares  tbe  peace  of 
Affalridif .  4''>3.    Ilia  mnarit  upOD  it,  45<i. 

. — — ,  hii  oiaiiin  reUlirt  to  I^eedBnioii,  i.  1.    How  sonnccted  vilh  the 

republic  of  Mantinea,  3.  I'odenakB  the  conuDand  i^aiuat  PUiiu,  28.  AnI 
raduea  that  £117,  33.  ftlfator  in  hi*  emduet  towards  the  Thebana,  44,  Vi. 
Hii  patriotiRn  extend*  to  all  Urefce.  45,  4&  Eicrta  himadf  to  procure 
tbe  Mquinal  of  Sphodiiai,  M.  Take*  the  naumand  agaiow  Thcbei,  h&. 
Sectuca  a  pauafce  into  Bsotia  bTa*aili[ig  binudf  of  tbe  Qicorian  merccnarira, 
n.  Photden  and  vaata  Bootia,  ilk  Agara  raiagn  the  Tbcbaid,  d9. 
Pilhli'l  fnnn  cmnmaniiiniE  by  lereiE  illiwa,  62.  Uii  Bubaaiy  la  MaotiBCa. 
111,112.  Etiten  Arcadia  with  tbe  LacedaoMNiian  ani]]r,  121).  Uiainfiucfice 
nttond  b;  tlic  Tbeban  ioTaaion,  189.  lUnbca  to  PeOene  itiih  the  Ikstv- 
■niud,32d.  HaMcfw  hia  nnim  n  Spana,  ib.  Remain*  faiihcproteaion'of 
LtHCia,  332.  Borrawi  mooe]'  for  the  itaHf!;  of  llrinia,  242.  ConnnaDd* 
itie  Grecian  tutrcaianes  uiuleT  Taeboa,  kiag  of  Egjpi,  MI.  Abandon! 
Tacboa,  and  joini  hia  kinunan,  Ncctanabia.  ih%,  Iji  eonrcrt  vith  Cbafanaa, 
•caM  Nauanabi*  on  the  l^ptiaa  IhuHit,  UiiX     Saili  lur  UrtcOf,  anddicain 
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a  Cyrenic  port,  S5-i.  Is  entombed  with  regal  honors  at  Sparta,  ib.  His  age, 
according  to  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  ib.  note. 

Agesipolis,  king  of  Lacedomon,  his  eirpeditioo  into  Aigolis,  ir*  427.  438. 
,  undertakes  the  command  against  the  Mantineana,  t.  3.  How  connected 
widi  the  republic  of  Mantinea,  ib.  Floods  the  town,  and  reduces  it,  bj  stoppii^ 
iht  current  of  the  rirer  Opbis,  4.  His  serere  conditions  to  the  oooqncred,  ib. 
Appointed  to  the  command-in-chief  agafaist  (Nynthns,  S6.  Storms  Torone, 
38.  Dies  of  an  inflammatory  fever  at  Aphyteus,  iU  Foneral  honors  to 
h&n,ibw 

Agis,  king  of  Lsoedcmon,  commander  of  the  Peloponneslan  fbtees  ob  the  fiMi 
invasion  of  Attica,  ii.  496. 

,  marches  against  A rgos,  iii.  lift.     Account  of  his  operadons,  116—119. 

Called  to  account  by  the  Lacedannonians,  and  a  military  council  appointed  to 
attend  hbn,  190.  His  victory  near  Mantinea,  13ft.  His  attempts  upon  Athens, 
964,  Sftft.  40ft.  Proposes  that  a  squadron  should  be  stationed  at  Byxandnm 
and  Chalcedoo,  406. 

,  his  death,  and  magnificent  funeral,  iv.  396.  Dispute  which  ensned  on  his 

death  respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne,  327,  388. 

,  king  of  LacedsBmon,  son  of  Archidamns,  notice  of,  vii.  4ft6.  His  am- 
bitious projects,  480,  490.  Joins  the  Persian  fleet,  ftlft,  ftl6.  His  chazaeter, 
viiL  44,  4ft.  Commences  operations  against  Maeedonia,  48.  I>efeated  by 
Antipater,  and  skin  in  battle,  4a 

Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  operations  of  the  fleet  under  his  command,  iL  303. 

Agora,  meaning  of  the  word,  i  112. 374. 

Agrarian  law  in  Sicily,  account  of  the,  iiL  IftO. 

Agrians  and  Thradans,  the,  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Oreat,  viii.  306,  307. 
Use  made  of  the  Agrians  by  Alexander,  312. 

Agriculture,  state  of,  in  ancient  Oieeoe,  L  139,  140. 

Agiigentum,  or  Oirgenti,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  iL  130.  Stnpendons  paMic 
works  there  executed  by  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Agrigentines,  147.  l%e 
remains  of  these  still  visible,  ib. 

t  its  ancient  magnificence,  v.  335.  Population,  336.  Magnificence 
of  individual  dtisens,  337,  33&  The  Agrigentines  employ  Dexippos,  the 
Laeedseroonian  commissioner,  in  their  service,  341.  Reject  the  prt>posals  of 
the  Carthaginians,  342.  Their  generals  accused  of  treachery,  and  maasacrvd, 
34ft.  A  majority  of  the  dtisens  flee  to  Oela,  347.  Imilcon  preserves  the  (own 
fbr  his  winter-quarters,  348.  The  Agrigentine  refugees  removed  to  Syraciise, 
349.  Agrigentum  destroyed  by  Imilcon,  SOft. 

,  how  governed  under  Timoleon,  vl.  73.     See  Acragas. 

Agyris,  chief  of  Agyrium,  relieves  Dionysius  with  a  body  of  Campanian  horse, 
V.  380.  Is  suppcnrted  against  Magon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  by  IMonytius, 
442.  The  confidence  of  Dionysius  in  his  integrity,  ib.  note. 

Aigiopelago.    See  Archipdago. 

Aimnestus,  tyrant  of  Enna,  deposed  by  Dionysius,  v.  388. 

Akesines,  the  river  of,  noticed,  viii.  204.  Its  width  and  depth,  80ft.  Crossed  by 
Alexander,  206.   Its  modem  name,  206.  note. 

Albanians,  the,  remark  on,  vi  134.  note. 

Alcseus,  the  poet,  anecdote  of,  i,  403. 

Alcamcncs,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  iiL  304. 
Defeated  and  slain  by  the  Athenians,  .300. 

Alcander,  his  assault  upon  Lycurgus,  L  277-  Noble  conduct  of  the  latter  (o 
him,  ib. 

Aldbiades,  son  of  Clinias,  saves  Socrates  at  the  batde  of  Delium,  iii.  28. 
Account  of  his  family,  95.  His  person  and  maaDers,  901  Becomes  die  pupil 
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ntSoeiua,  97-  Senieca  in  «hic1i  ibej  fought  logeilwi,  SB.  Hit  lilV  nvcil 
bySocntciiib.  Hit  noble  eonducl  to  tii*  bcnctsclar,  ib.  Hii  muici.pBMioa, 
ii.  Uij  migniGocnceaDdoalcRlalion,  08,9!!.  Uisunbilion,  llKI.  Ciuinciion 
U  ha  »nc™um  with  Lucdsmon,  ib.  ISceonia  brad  of  ■  put;,  101.  Policy 
bj  which  he  gflccled  the  pnijsn  of  puLting  Adiouil  the  had  oC  ^  toaleimirt 
ID  PelDponnciui,  102— IWi.  Elected  geDcnl.iii.diieC  110.  Imparlance  of  his 
tdiis,  110,  111.  Bis  influence  in  P(]opoime«u.  113.  Procttdt  ta  Argu  with 
twenlj  ibipe  of  iru,  uid  tciies  three  hundred  A^ivcs,  137.  Parly  romied 
■g^iul  him  bj  Hjrperbotui,  166,  Iti?.  tfiiatagein  bf  which  he  procured  Ihe 
b4iilihincnt  of  hii  opponent,  167.  Ui>  policy  with  regard  to  the  mnsum  of 
Nidaa.  16S,  169-  Named  (ccoiul  in  axaamul  of  the  Sicilian  apcditum.  I<i9. 
Hii  i^Ncdi  cni  the  aubjecl  of  the  expcditimi,  172 — 17'>-  Panj  formed,  vid 
TT*"f  ■-"  against  bim,  17Si  160.  His  adiuiiable  conduci  on  the  occaalDii, 
180,  181.  Hit  apeech  at  the  debate  of  the  AthBiiao  geaenk,  192.  His 
opcniions  in Sidly,  193,  191.  Part)!  foimedigaituthiinal  Alheni.  19.MV6. 
Us  recall,  199-  ilia  baniihmnit  decnwd,  aOO.  Circamataiuw  that  happeiKd 
to  hlni  from  hit  ocape  to  hia  removal  to  Sputa,  209,  310.  Uia  reception 
there,  310.   Uia  speech  la  the  Lacedmmoniati  lenate,  210 — 312. 

Aleibudu,  hi*  plant  for  ihc  aggrandisement  of  Laccdnnon,  iiL  307,  30S.  310 
— 312.  I>  penecutedbj  tbeiiew  Spanaa  adminislnlitm,  337.  Said  lo  have 
intrigued  with  Ihe  wife  of  Agis,  ib.  Withdiawt  fmn  Lacedsroon,  and  takes 
up  hii  midimCL'  with  Tiuapheraea,  32R.  Tries  to  set  the  sutap  at  vaiiancc 
with  LacedKoiofi,  338;  329.  Uis  policj,  330,  331.  Hit  plan  la  letuming 
■0  Adteca,  333.  Uis  plot  for  changing  the  Athenian  ctnililutiiia,  333,  334. 
Brtadi  bttvecg  him  and  the  managen  of  the  plot,  341.  His  retloistiaa 
4tGMad  by  tbc  Athenians,  363.  Elected  gsneral  bj  the  anaament.  364.  Hit 
bU<  and  benefidal  conduct,  370r  37I.  IVaichei  the  motiont  ol  Titaaphemes. 
B73.  Hii  impriMnuncBC  and  octpe!,  396.  Hit  judiciout  tnd  ilecinTe  meaiura 
pKTions  to  Dw  naval  action  neat  CyiicQi.  396,  397.  The  mode  be  adapted 
ftir  eaUecting  a  rertaae,  398.  Defeats  Phamabaxus,  411.  Ilia  loipmanl 
luoecaa  against  the  Chaleedonians,  413.  Captuici  Bjuntium,  417. 
I  ,  lervica  naidered  by  him  to  hia  country  aince  he  had  been  at  the  bead 

ortliefbrcca,iii.  41&  Hit  return  toAtheniandhisnccptiixitberc,  421).  Choicn 
gOTeniOT.gcnenl,  or  conunandet.in-chief,  with  aapteme  auihotily,  421,  433. 
ntalifiea  the  Atbeniant  with  ttipeet  la  their  tdlgiiMa  eetcmaiica,  4X2. 
Dcfratt  the  Andrianc,  428.  His  measDn*  previotu  to  tbe  battle  of  Natimn, 
42f),  430.  Complainlt  tguiu  him  at  Athens,  43t.  433.  Accuaalion  ngainit 
him,  432.  433.  Review  of  bis  Tarlmis  measum.  433.  It  diimimd  fiun  hit 
MtniraDd,  434.  The  line  df  hit  oonducl,  and  ila  elLxU,  434,  43&.  Retim 
U  hia  eitate  in  the  Tbraeian  Chenoneae,  43&  Anecdote  at,  on  hia  tmll 
(nan  Sicily,  4S0.   Patriotic  conduct  of,  477- 

,  bit  eonduct  during  bis  munnent,  iv.  71,  72.     Uii  pfDJcctt,  72. 

AtlKked  by  an  armed  multitude  in  hii  own  houM,  and  tlain,  73. 

—  . the  younger,  hii  dctecni  and  ebatacter,  iv-  80.   How  chiefly  kaawn, 

81.  Refuses  to  aceumpsay  a  miliiary  eipedilion,  81.  And  is  pnxeculed  in 
on  sequence,  fb.  Paints  in  Lysaa's  onlion  againit  him,  82,  83.  Second  pto- 
•ecotioo,  81.  Notice  af  the  gpeecb  eooipoted  by  IiDciatei,  and  apoboi  by 
Alcibiade^  84,  6i. 

Alcidw,  commander  of  the  Laoedctnonian  Seel,  tent  for  the  nlief  of  MitylcM, 
ii.443.    His  tranaactioDi  or,  the  Ionian  coat,  445— U9.  At  Corcyia,  471. 

Aldnout't  gulden,  fruiu  of,  L  1 39.  and  noic. 

Alonconidat,  who  intcDdtd  by  the  Greek  wiilei*  under  thti  appcQstion,  i.  408. 
SacTilc^Dt  onnduci  of,  at  Adum,  358,  367-  Tbe  poLtkal  antagmiM*  of 
Pissintus,  391,  392.  By  whom  they  an  expelled  from  Athena,  3H.  Rebuild 

^  flu  temple  of  IMphi,  409.    They  expel  the  Piaiitniids  from  AlbcM,  41ft 
H  Il2 
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Are  attacked  by  the  party  of  Clistheiies,  but  eventually  triumph,  413i.    Their 
cnTy  and  impeachment  of  Miltiadea,  600, 510. 

Alcon,  of  Alolossis,  notice  of,  vii.  221. 

Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  aon  of  Amyntaa,  notiee  of,  ii.  24.  Connexion 
subaiating  between  him  and  the  Oredan  and  Pcnian  "•♦»ffMi^  91, 92.  Sent  to 
Athena  by  Mardooius,  ib.  How  received  there,  ib.  Hia  speechea  at  the  con- 
gre»,  92 — 94.  Hit  interview  with  Ariaddea  at  the  Grecian  camp,  109. 
Retunia  to  hia  kingdom,  after  the  battle  of  Platca,  leaving  hia  aon  Perdiocat 
in  command  of  the  army,  125.  Dedicatea  a  atatoe  of  gold  at  Delphi,  125- 
.,  kingof  Blaoedonia,  aon  of  Amyntaa  II.,  vL  106.  Jdaintaina  Ida  fiunfly 


intereat  in  Thessaly,  107.     I«  awaarinated,  108. 

,  son  of  Philip,  afterwarda  sumamed  the  OmSAT,  birth  of,  tI.  295. 

.,  «tAte  of  the  known  world,  more  eqiedally  of  Macedonia,  when  he 


succeeded  to  the  throne,  vii.  199 — 282.  Speedi  of,  reported  by  Airian, 
272,  273.  Account  of  his  life  by  contemporary  historiana,  283  285.  Of 
later  extant  writers  respecting  the  same,  285—^79  »od.  note.  Hia  boyhood, 
288.  His  first  measures  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  2891—292,  and 
notes.  His  election  to  the  supreme  dignity  in  Tbetsaly,  294.  Takes  his 
seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  coundl,  ib.  Receives  the  embassiea  of  the  Oredan 
states,  295.  Is  chmen,  at  Corinth,  oommander-in-diief  of  the  Oredan  con- 
federacy, 297*  Returns  to  Macedonia,  300.  Heads  the  army  against  the 
pnmtes,  304.  Assembles  his  forces  at  Amphipolix,  306.  DcAnta  the  con. 
federate  rebels,  300, 307.  Hu  campaign  against  the  Tcihalliaas,  307, 308.  Puti 
the  Getes  to  flight,  309.  He  enters  Illyria,  and  defeats  the  lUyriana,  313, 
314.  Repulses  the  Illjnrians  and  Taulantians,  316.  Account  <^hia  march 
fVom  Illyria  to  Bseotia,  323.  His  proclamation  to  theThdiana,  325,  Amount 
of  Alexander's  foree,  326,  32?.  He  invests  Thebes,  327*  His  forbearance, 
330.  Gains  possession  of  Thebes,  332.  His  conduct  there,  333—338. 
His  reception  of  the  Athenian  embassy,  341.  His  letter  to  tlie  Athenians, 
341,342.  His  answer  to  their  petition,  343.  Anecdote  of,  related  by  Plutaich, 
ib.  His  moderation  to  the  allies  of  tlie  Thebans,  344,  345.  Celebrates  the 
Macedonian  Ol3rmpic  festival,  345,  346* 

His  expedition- against  Persia,  first  campaign,  vii  378—437.     HLh 


eagerness  to  invade  Persia,  381.  His  warlike  preparations,  and  the  amount 
of  his  forces,  385*387.  Assembles  them  at  Amphipolis,  387.  Mardies 
for  the  Hellespont,  ib.  Arrives  at  Sestus,  390.  Visits  the  tonib  of  Pro- 
•tesilaus,  391.  Embarks  at  Eleus,  ib.  Explores  the  site  of  Troy,  392.  and 
note.  His  sacrifices  there,  393.  Rejoins  the  army  at  Arisbe,  394.  The 
road  he  determines  to  take,  395-  His  progress,  396, 397*  He  reaches  the 
river  Granicus,  402.  Disposition  of  his  forces,  403, 404,  and  notes.  Hia  personal 
exploiu  at  thebatde  of  the  Granicus,  40&— 408.  His  life  saved  by  Clitua, 
407.  His  popular  conduct  after  the  battle,  410,  411.  Hia  present  to  the 
Athenians,  411.  Appoints  Callas  satrap  of  Phrygia,  413.  Enters  Sardis, 
414.  Anecdote  of,  415.  His  arrangements  there,  418.  Arrives  at  Ephesua, 
419.  His  conduct  there,  419,  420.  Sends  Parmenio  to  31agnesia,  420.  Be- 
sieges and  takes  Miletus,  423, 424.  His  clemency  there,  425.  and  note.  Sends 
-his  fleet  home,  426.  His  pecuniary  distress,  426,  427*  The  causes  of  his  sue 
cesses,  431, 432.  His  interview  with  Ada,  and  its  consequences,  432,  433.  Be- 
sieges  Halicarnafesus,  434.  Fails  in  an  attempt  on  Myadus,  435.  And  takes 
Halicamassus,  436,  437. 

His  winter  campaign  in  Asia,  and  measures  of  the  Persian  armament. 


under  Memnon,  against  Greece,  vii.  438 — 476.  His  financial  difficulties, 
438,  439.  The  measures  he  resolved  on,  439.  Rewards  Ada,  440.  Theap. 
pointment  he  gave  to  Parmenio,  441.  His  successes  in  Lycia,  441, 442.  Anec- 
dote of,  443,  444.  Account  of  his  route  to  Perga,  446.  Takes  Marmitfa,  452. 
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and  HMc  Hu  bctwriour  uiIm  Atpcndain*.  i.**^  493.  I^iraaguiuon  at 
KmU,  us.  Uaim  pOBesdini  of  Atpcodui,  4S5.  (.'tRuimuiKa  thmtcning 
' '  1,  «Uk— tsa  He  rmIto  io  njoin  Puinenb,  437.  rtppowl  b;  ifac 
M,4«L  MaLnalnml^nithlhcSdlpan^lM.  T>Iu*StlagiUH*,4fiO. 
^du.4fil.  Take)  Ctlms,ib.M*kaa<bortil>7lba«,  Bid  appoina 
AntipMM*  >un{i  oT  Upper  Phr^gia.  466.  Procecdi  Io  Godhim,  467-  Hu 
aaamr  to  Ac  Aibauan  embanr,  4ea  and  nine.  7*be  Kory  ropeciiog  him 
and  tlMflodun  kMC,  46a — 472.  He  adianca  to  Ancjn,  472.  Enun  inlo 
a  maiyvllfa  Um  Pi^Mtgaaiaoi,  47;t.  Subdues  Cappadod*.  174.  RemaHci 
m  PluHrdi'*  inatiae  ■'  on  Alcxander'i  FomuM,"  474 — (id. 
AlisaiHla,bM*M<mdeampaigD  in  Aa>,*u.477 — ^M-  tie  pBBe>inioCiliiaa.478. 
lIUUIiMwalTaniu,  478^4791.  Sendi  Panmia  U  Moue  die pua  into  Syria, 
lao.  He  RMln  AncfaBlaa,  4S1.  Sabdaia  Cilida,  t82.  Cdebnua  ItMi- 
**U  al  Soli  and  Matpmu,  483.  Hb  tandaa  ai  MtDa;  404.  f^imauao  in 
vlach  ba  wai  plaml,  4SI,  49:1.  He  mnltt  Syria,  41(3.  AUini  io  bn  omadl, 
4U.  Hit  addna  w  hi*  emnandcn,  4M,  4»7-  Ammml  ofhiiline*  at 
lau^M^SOl.  TbediHNHliM«'h>*Hiiiy,  MO— «05.  liaiit*  ihe  buUe  of 
Imm,  £04—611.  yii  bdBTioor  to  ihe  bmily  of  U■riu^  all.  Hi*  coD- 
ihulaAerdM  battle  of  Iiou,  RU.SIS.  Ue  uibdua«rn»,M7-  Dm  Hum 
w  Dviiu,  S21.  d22.  UbtKacmcnlot  ltKGnxBapRuiiHn,5j3.  Be  iak« 
Drblaa,  SM.  Hii  reply  10  the  Tyiiana,  52&.  Hii  addrcu  m  the  eoandlof 
*ar,  A^  fi«k  Hii  piuceedingi  against  Tyn,  hSi.  Pronim  a  fleet.  638.  He 
taiepi  lad  takc*T)Te.63U,  a3l.  and  note.  Hii  aniver  la  Uatiua'iMOiiod 
a,  &31  Ii  aDonifd,  636.  Takd  Oaia.  lb.  He  vrina  M  Pela- 
■  (97-  Ceoqnen  Ekh*,  53a  AcCDuni  of  his  rdigtoiu  latiial  ai 
ifkil,  £38— 541.  He  fbond*  Alexandria,  642.  Keecina  am  Inm  hia 
flwt,  ih.  Anhti  ai  Parvconiuni,  646-  Vina  the  land  of  AmnKin,  647—649. 

ndnoUi.   Connilu  the  onck  UttR,  MS.    Bnuru  u  >Mcm(diH.  jjitf,    Bit 

irtBgaoaia  is  Egjfi,  561 — 1*64. 

Hi*  itainl  campaign  in  Alia,  Ttii.  I— 3».  Re-int'«tcnienti  naind  bj 

him  in  %yi>t,  I.  Reuiva  a  thinl  cmbany  ftoai  Darioi,  2.  Pnicads  to 
Tyre,  3.  His  Ubealily  to  the  Adicniaiu,  5.  Um  ODodnct  to  Hairalo*,  S. 
Hi*  promotkc*  of  bii  officcn,  7.  He  cnjaaei  the  Enphtatei,  &  Maidiei 
ama  Slaapoiainia,  U,  lU.  He  emaei  the  Tig^  1 1.  PhcfwuiriMn  «it- 
nfi^d  by  hiittmy,  ib.  Hi*  ikinniih  a-iih  the  Peman  bone,  13.  Hit  di»- 
pnddoa  of  hia  foRca  at  Atbtla,  17,  la  The  snr  «hieh  he  OMimilKd, -20. 
(Mo*  dw  battle  of  Aibela,  32.  And  take*  poMtadon  of  Babylon.  37.  Hi* 
appMBtnmtt*  of  offion  thsc,  j&  Gains  poncadoa  of  Stua.  A  :<<nd*  a 
pnsenl  to  die  Aibcniuu.  30.  His  conduct  at  tittn  to  the  family  of  Darioi, 
ib  He  tceeiiesaR-infoRenwni  fnmitiRace,  SI.  Hiiantverta  theUilans, 
33.  Uifdefealandtitamicniorthein,  33,  34.  and  note.  He  is  •ktaincd  M 
the ^uiiid  cock*.  36.  Derails  A riobaiaiin,  3a  Alanbai  10  PaaepollB,37. 
His  coodDct  ihere,  3S,  39.  and  notes. 

Hii  fboith  campaign  ly  Asia,  li^  40 — 7a    Hi*  eoodua  la  ibe  coo. 

quend  italc*  io  Aiu,  43.  Uc  lobduc*  PinMaooie,  O.  Appoinu  Oiatbrei 
Mnf  of  it,  ib.  He  oMicha  loaafdi  Eebaiaiui,  63L  Reecirs  a  le-inforcc- 
meM,  64.  Hi*  coulact  to  hi«  nUieis  ai  EtAaaiB%  56.  Amm  at  Rhagc, 
56.  Enten  Panhia,  ib.  He  ponnei  Beam*,  67— «0-  Hit  tnaoiKfu  of 
ihr  body  of  Darius,  69.  ^eroal  nmps  nataia  In  him.  61,  note,  anJ  62. 
His  ireiuneai  of  than,  ib.  And  oF  the  Grecian*  in  ih*  Pcnuan  ■erTioc,  M.  6^. 
Uc  coicii  Aria,  66.  ReaioKs  "ai  liaiiiiiii  to  the  **uapy,  tt>.  [lean  of  hia 
tratdicry.  atid  defeats  him.  67.  CoodoUB  BoncnH*  to  death,  08.  He 
hean  of  the  cnachety  of  Philolas,  ia  Hi*  fonna  gcnoMiiy  to  PhilatM,(9. 
He  >aperiiucodii  the  trial  of  PhihMai,  7a    Mwauit*  adopted  by  him  to  q<xU 
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discoDteot  in  the  army,  77*  78-  and  note.    Appoints  HepliatCion  and  Clitm 
commanden  of  the  ktng*8  companions,  7^  79*    Displaoet  Demetrius,  79. 

Alexander,  his  fifth  campaign  in  Asia,  which  completed  the  oonqnest  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  viiL  80 — 137.  He  subdues  Zaranga,  85b  Sends  a  force  against 
Satibarzanes,  91.  Passes  through  Aracho^  92.  Foundi  a  town  in  Paropa- 
roisus,  ib.  He  strengthens  his  army  with  Asiatic  lecmits,  94>  Discontent 
in  his  army,  95, 96.  His  mode  of  qneDing  it,  97-  He  crones  the  river  Ozua, 
98.  Dismisses  some  of  his  Teteran  troops,  99.  His  Inter^w  widi,  and 
treatment  of,  Bessus,  101,  102.  Is  wounded  on  tiiebanksof  theriTer  Tanais, 
103.  Receiyes  embassies  fhnn  the  Scythians,  104.  And  hears  of  their  re- 
volt, 100.  His  prooerdings  against  the  Scythians,  107-  Oains  poaaession  of 
Cyropolis,  107, 108.  Hears  of  the  revolt  of  Sintamcnes,  108.  Founds  a  eokny 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  109.  Resolves  to  cross  that  river,  110.  How 
opposed  by  Aristandcr,  ib.  He  crosses  the  river  Tanais,  111.  Is  seized  with 
severe  illness,  112.  He  pursues  Spitamenes,  114.  His  treatment  of  Bessus 
considered,  116,  117.  His  dress  noticed,  11&  He  winters  in  Zsriaspa,  1 19. 
Receives  an  embassy  from  Sc]rthia,  ib.  He  makes  a  treaty  with  Pharas- 
manes,  ib.  Proceeds  against  the  Sogdians,  12S.  He  intmsts  the  militaiy 
command  to  Ccpnus,  127.  His  appointment  ofoffioers  at  Nantaca,  199, 131. 
Besieges  and  takes  thefortof  Oxyartes,  132, 133.  MarrksRoxana,  134.  Plro- 
ceeds  against  Parstacene,  135.  Reduces  Chorienes  to  snbmisiian,  135,  136. 
He  returns  into  Bactria,  137.  His  policy  and  line  of  conduct  considend,  138 
—141.  Philosophers  in  his  court,  141,  142.  Account  of  the  discasskn 
respecting  *<  Ceremonies,**  143—148.  Sacrifice  performed  by  hhn,  148^  149. 
Slays  Clitus,  150.  His  repentance,  ib.  Character  of  his  court  by  Plutarch, 
150 — 152.  Conspiracy  against  him,  152 — 157.  Anecdote  of  a  Syrian  woman 
in  his  court,  154. 

War  prosecuted  by  Alexander  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Penian  em* 

pire,  viii.  157 — 222.  Amount  of  his  army,  157*  His  mental  disquietude, 
158, 159.  His  political  views  in  canying  conquest  to  India,  160, 161.  Proceeds 
to  Alexandria  in  Paropamisus,  163.  Reaches  Nicea,  ib.  Receives  TazHes, 
1G4.  Despatches  Hephaestion  and  Perdiccas  against  Astes,  ib.  Crosses  the 
river  Chods,  165.  And  is  wounded,  ib.  His  successes,  166, 167.  Fixes  a 
colony  at  Arigsum,  168.  He  defeats  the  Arigaeans,  169.  Sends  Indian  cattle 
into  Oreece,  169,  I70.  Besieges  and  takes  Massage,  I7I.  173^  Hk  tieatmeot 
of  the  Indian  mercenaries,  173.  and  note.     Takes  Ora,  174.    Oarrisonsse. 

\eral  Indian  towns,  175,  176.     Besieges  and  takes  Aotnos,  176 179.     He 

proceeds  towards  the  Indus,  180.     His  desire  to  procure  elephants,  181,  182. 

His  reception  of,  and  answer  to,  the  deputation  from  Njrsa,  183 186.     His 

visit  to  Mount  Meron,  186.  His  sacrifices  to  Bacdius,  186, 187.  He  crosses 
the  Indus,  189.  Winters  at  Taxila,  190.  Receives  deputations,  and  fixes  a 
colony  there,  ib.  Passes  the  Hydaspes,  193.  He  defeats  Porus,  197.  His 
interview  with  him,  198, 199.  Founds  two  towns,  200.  Anecdote  respectfaig 
his  horse  Bucephalus,  ib.  Enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Olausees,  20^  Re- 
conciles  Porus  and  Taxiles,  203.  Crosses  the  river  Akesines,  205.  Sends 
Porus  to  collect  forces,  208.  Pursues  *'the  bad"  Porus,  ib.  Crosses  the 
river  Hydraotcs,  207-  Attacks  and  takes  Sangala,  208,  209.  The  loss  he 
.sustained,  210.  and  note.  Marches  to  the  river  Hyphasis,  212.  Discontent 
in  his  amriy,  212,  213.  He  summons  a  council,  214.  His  address  to  his 
army,  214-217.  Rq)licd  to  by  Ccenus,  217,  218.  and  notes.  Dismisses 
the  assembly,  219.  Orders  a  sacrifice,  220.  His  arrangements  for  the 
Indian  provinces,  2'20, 221.  and  note. 

,  account  of  his  return  from  India,  viii.  223 — 277*     Commences  his 

return,  and  visits  his  new  towns,  223, 224.     The  merits  of  his  administration 
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U'dudsmt,  S3S,  isa.  uul  MKca.  Cwnpued  Id  Juliiu  Caiu,  3^7.  SI*,  and 
nolo.  RcmaiiiigDhiiCMiiidatiMior  citia,3S>,X30.  Piociwd* ■lo^  the bMib 
of  Ibc  lodiu,  SM.  Buildi  a  flcU  on  the  llydupea,  333.  DecU»  Pimu  king 
of  InduL,  S33.  Pertixnu  t  ucrificB  on  the  bwki  ol  ihe  Hjdupa,  234,  SU. 
Uticn  lems  to  the  SlaUuuu.  237-  Take*  thcdi  prindpil  town,  2311.  Di- 
>|>c»a  ihdr  fonxa,  23)1.  Ttkta  the  lovii  of  the  llrumni,  340.  Aluck*  the 
capiul  of  the  Ualliatu,  S41.  Hia  pBaonal  bnTei;  theie^  S42.  It  daogogaalj 
nundal,  £43.  Anxiety  of  hi*  noopi  rapecting  hia  woaml,  244.  Uia  le. 
CUH17,  345,  S4a  Ue  (ubjiigatiM  the  Malliau  and  Oiydna,  94?.  He  in. 
cnaaa  hii  fleet,  34&  Appoiou  OiTOttei  ulr^  of  Paropaiuinia,  S49.  Saili 
dowDtbe  rirer  Hfdnaica,ib.  UiacoDducttaSliuieauiu,  :iIilLaiidiioie.  Tafcei 
OijEBCiiu  prirancT,  261.  and  note.  Ptoceeda  10  Sindomana,  2&3.  Senda 
Cmenu  into  Perwa,  tU.  Aiiiwa  at  Patlala,  SS6  Hia  ptogma  down  the 
ladua,S67.  Aniia  at  Ihe  ocean,  3&9.  Makei  a  tacriScc,  2G0.  Fonni  a 
wnal  uuna],  261.  Retunia  to  Pattak,  362.  Difficultica  of  the  manh  he 
pn^HMcd  to  lake,  262,  263.  Lcaiet  Pauala,  364.  Eilabluhea  a  colanj  at 
Haoihada,  -lOi.  Uia  proceedinp  in  Oadnu^  266,306.  and  note.  Hii  ea. 
eaungaHntofci>ininereeDalked,S67.  DiiticaKioffaiianii]',368,3C!l.  Awe- 
dole  of;  371.  Arrina  at  Potaa,  273.  Appninta  officm  Ihse,  873.  fioten 
Caniiatiia,374-  UiapnniahDMnDrfaoaKafhiaBeDenla,  a75,2;a  Bismacch 
tksugh  Canninia,  277-  He  iKcehcs  Ibc  icpatt  of  Nearcbua,  ^a  Ha  al. 
kged  impatience  napodliig  NaDd»ia,333,  324.  Ilii  kind  reoeptioo  of  him, 
SSa.     He  nsppainl*  Naaichaa  to  the  onnmand,  320. 

Alexander,  innsaetiaiia  to  hia  oiareh  froa  Cannama  thnugh  Peraia  and  Suaiana, 
and  bia  meaauna  lor  the  iniprovement  of  unilotT  and  extcDBon  of  comiuerce, 
vitLUfi-401.  He  pitKada  tovaidi  Pam^nlK.  345.  Arriies  llicn:.  M7. 
Hb  indigB^iDii  at  thefJuDder  of  the  aepulchieof  C'pui,  ib.  Hit  miontkKi 
ot'uMB.  HiaptUiiahniaitofOniiia,  ib.  Appoiala  PeiKeitaa  unap  of  Psaia, 
ib.  Itia  puniahmaii  of  the  Slcdiao  rebcla,  390.  AniTea  at  Suaa,  ib.  and  note. 
[liapuoitlui>entof>anoiu  criminaU,  361,  352.  HiadifficullininatnoglDg  Mi 
diffemii  goTenunenta,  352 — 3J4.  Ilia  puipoiie  of  uniliog  nuioua  nationi, 
364.  355.  Hii  maiTiagE  with  Bariine,  or  Stalira,  355.  Unitea  hit  genenli  la 
Poiian  piincveKa,  3Sfi,  Sti?-  Aocouni  of  thefaliial  hcgaTctheoi,  ;158.  Hia 
bounty  to  the  annj,  359,  3GU  Uia  diauibutioo  orbonon,  SCUtSIll.  Uiamo- 
lirta  for  thcae  nifaHica,  3(il — 363.  Vievi  altribaud  to  liiDi  by  Ariian, 
364.  Mil  proceedinga  mpecting  the  cammeite  of  AuTria,  3li8.  3«R.  He 
rniharka  on  the  Eultem,  36S.  And  piocaEdi  to  the  gulf;  369.  Enlen  the 
Tigria,  ib.  Hit  impnivinKtila  of  that  ri«cr,  ib.  and  note.  Spirit  of  dlaooo- 
UDt  in  hii  anny,  371-  CelebniM  ao  Olympic  fcatifal  at  Opii,  372.  Hia 
addma,  lb.  Hia  coodaci  aad  speech  to  the  mutiDou*  army,  373 — 377. 
Uia  faTor  to  the  Penian  offinra,  377-  Hii  tHoncilialian  irith  Ihe  anny. 
3H0,  381.  Seoda  panof  ibe  inopa  home,  301,  382,  and  note.  Mepmcecds 
northward  Into  Media,  3S3.  bendi  Cntetua  to  cummaod  in  Mnfialetii«, 
.1114.    Summona  Anlipats  into  Aua,  385. 

TnnaaetioDa  In  hia  match  ihroogh  Uedia  to  Babylon,  and  bb  furtbu- 

meaaurea  for  the  impRneniL-ni  of  terriUMy.  and  exicnaiaD  of  oommcrce,  and  tiir 
ciTilf^olabena,  to  the  peiud  Dflmiltwh,iriiL402— 450.  He pmcmli  10 Co- 
lons, 402.  VidialheNysm:!  plain.  403.  Hit  inlerfeiaiGe  between  Bq>haIioa 
and  Euniene*,  405.  Hia  grief  ai  ibe  dcaih  of  Hephcitioa,  406.  and  Dote. 
Hia  expeUiion  ^ainal  the  Coneea,  407,  *08-  His  nuiadty  reipecting  the 
{'■ipian  acB,  408.  Rtcdvet  a  depuinion  of  ihe  Chaldean  priestt,  400.  His 
bTDuia  to  ihe  Babyloadana.  ib.  Ue  enten  Babylon,  411.  His  Tneption  of 
il'C  Grrdan  cmbasue*.  412—414.  and  ttotes.  Of  Ihe  foreign  embaabes. 
■  Babylm  fbr  hit  c^olal,  416.  His  n»wiiuci  10  pniinaie 
E,  416— 41S.    Hia  mtpnrreimiu  at  Babjbm,  419. 
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422—425.  The  story  of  hk  visit  to  Diogenet,  425.  Uiii  popidarity,  426w  Bii 
dvil  and  military  arrangements,  427)  428.  Anecdotes  of,  42S,  429.  His 
measures  respecting  recruits,  430.  The  prognostics  respecting  his  death,  431, 
432.  His  friendship  for  the  Brahmin  Calanus,  433—436.  He  consults  Pitha- 
goras,  437*  Institutes  a  sacrificial  feast,  440.  Chooies  Medius  as  his  con- 
fidential  friend,  ib.  Is  seized  with  illness,  442.  Particulars  of  his  illness,  and 
hU  behaviour  through  it.  443—448.  His  death,  448.  The  time  at  whidi  it 
happened,  ib.  His  character  by  Avrian,  448 — 450.  Extracts  from  the  royal 
day-book  of  Alexander,  according  to  Arrian  and  Plutarch,  451 — 458. 

**'  Alexander's  Fortune,"  a  treatise  by  Plutarch,  remarks  on,  vii  474 — 176. 

Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene,  presses  upon  the  allies  of  Thebes,  t.  135.  His 
rapacity  and  tyranny,  143.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Pelopidas,  ib.  But  seises 
and  imprisons  him,  144.  Repulses  the  Theban  army,  ib.  Kills  Pelopidas  in 
a  drawn  battle,  196.  Makes  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Thebes,  197-  Sends 
auxiliarits  thither,  222.  Is  assassinated  by  Tisiphdnus,  his  wife's  brother, 
266. 

,  son  of  .Eropus,  notice  of,  viL  292.  Discovered  in  a  plot  against  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  442.  Is  arrested,  445.  Residing  at  the  Persian  court,  487* 
^  tried  and  executed,  viiL  76,  77* 


Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  foundation  of,  viL  541,  542. 

,  Paropamisan,  foundation  of,  viiL  92.  Settlement  of  a  Gfedan  cokny 

there,  93,  94.     Visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  163. 
AUnda,  surrendered  up  to  Alexander  by  Ada,  viL  434. 
Allegorical  style,  origin  and  purpose  of,  i.  3.  note. 
Ally,  import  of  the  Greek  term,  so  rendered,  vL  146. 

Alphabet,  every  known  one  to  be  traced  to  the  neighbouifaood  of  Babylon,  L  5. 
Alphabetical  writing,  origin  of,  i.  121,  122.  Remarks  on  the  vowds  of  the  earliest 

Greek  alphabet,  compared  with  those  of  some  other  nations,  132,  133.  notes. 
Alps,  remarks  on  the  inhabitants  of  the,  viii.  89,  90. 
Amalfi,  extraordinary  prosperity  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  v.  268.  and  note.     Al- 

lusion  to,  viii.  320.  note. 
Amanus,  notice  of  the  town  of,  viL  494. 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  able  reign  of,  i.  438.     His  connexion  with  Polycrates, 

tyrant  of  Samos,  451,  452. 
"A/jtM^tu  and'A^yuarc,  distinction  between,  viii.  210.  note. 
Amazons,  the,  account  of,  viii.  403,  and  note. 
Ambraciots,  their  war  with  the  Acanumians,  ii.  413,  414.     Their  contests  with 

the  Acamanians,  488 — 195.     Peace  between  them,  495. 
Amiantus,  notice  of,  vii.  221. 
Ammon,  land  of,  described,  vii.  544,  545.     Oracle  of,  noticed,  546.     Account 

of  Alexander's  visit  to,  547—550. 
Amompharetus,  a  Spartan  officer,  anecdote  of,  ii.  112.     Funeral  honours  to  his 

memory,  120. 
Amphictyon,  notice  of,  i.  198. 
Amphictyonic  city,  titles  of  iu  representatives,  vi.  245. 

council,  origin  and  power  of  the,  i.  199 — 203. 

■  ,  account  of,  vi.  235.    Its  influence,  238.     Superintends  the 

temple  of  Delphi,  242.     Regulated  by  Solon,  243.    Alterations  m,  244, 245. 

System  of  voting  in,  250.  and  note.     Its  authority  diminished,  251.  Lia- 

ceda^mon  prosecuted  and  fined  by,  254.  and  note.  Phods  prosecuted  and  fined 

by,  258—260.   Its  decrees  against  Lacedsmon  and  Phods,  261.     Meets  at 

Thermopylaj,  27'>.     Philip's  letter  respecting,  440.     Its  meeting,  469,  470. 

Its  judgment  on  the  Phocians,  4/1 — 473. 

,  the  number  sent  by  Athens  to,  vii.  96.    Proclamation  made 


by,  99.     Consequences  thereof,  99,  100.     General  assembly  of,  sammooed. 


100.  D«luci«ar*eMii>lt)ic  Amphiuiuu,  11)3-  Mecla  at  Thuma|iylic,  104. 
Ap|H>[aa  Pliilip  iheirgenenl,  KM.  AlexaodcT  ihc  OtmC  Ukn  hii  lesi  ihenan, 

AmphUoclittn  A^«.   SeeArgm. 

.\mphiiiincslui,  notice  of,  rii.  3S0. 

AmphipoUs,  liluation  of,  iii.  37.  lu  imponuice  la  ibc  Aihcuiuu,  lb.  PraJKi 
of  Biuidn  fin-  gminlng  it  lo  ihe  LiccdwnODiui  conMcnwf.  aH.  'Mi.  Tckrn 
bf  IlTUida^  40.     But  the  pan  of,  RUiocd  by  ihc  Alhcufuu,  ib.    Balile  of, 

,  iti  connexion  wiih  Athens  and  Lacedionan,  ti.   103,  1(14.    De- 

fended  by  MandonU  ng^DKt  Athens,  114.     Colonf  at.  150,151.     Coloniiu 
li«ni  Cyretie  aobluhed  ihere,  Ibi.  Alliance  of.  wiib  Oljottaus,  154.    Raiita 
the  Aiheniiins  ib,  Hcntagndelireredbr,  la  Ipbicnuet,  160.  Met 
Tinwtheiu,  1(11.     Yields  to  the  Athaiiaiu,  166.      Its  imponance  lo  AthtTW, 
183.     B<^c^bj  thrMacedoniaiuandOlfDthiaiM,  187. 

,  decree  of  the  Athenians  coacenuDg,  Tii.  lli. 

Anipbtna.  pnipaaal  of,  to  iCTolt  to  ilu  LaccdvmoniaD  Uliance,  JL  486.  The 
Amphimiuu  tiM  the  devoted  land,  liL  9G.  Their  claim  upon  tile  Athenians, 
9S.  and  note.  Resist  the  prodsmatiou  uf  ihi:  Amphictyoiu,  100-  Submit  to  the 
.Imphictjonic  couDciL  102.  Again  resiii  il.  103.  Aaiiiied  bT  the  Alhcnian 
mcKenariu,  116.  Reduced  to  final  submiaion,  I17. 
Phodaui,  li.  2BJ. 

AmjntaB,  nrphen  of  Perdiccai,  King  of  Macedonia,  depriicd  by  hiai  of  his 
Uacedooian  piincipalily,  i>.  427.  ^eeki  assistaoce  from  Sitalces,  king  of 
Thnot,  ib.     Hi*  restotation.  430. 

,  UTcnl  cilia  daen  his  allegiance,  and  he  a  newly  expelled  from  hii 

LingdocD,  T.  7,  B. 

,  is  Brady  seated  on  the  throne  after  the  a 

ri-  97-  FoRcd  by  Bardylii  to  siihdnw  lo  Thenaly,  90.  1 

100.     Remares  the  seat  of  govenuneat.   101-     Becomes  an  ally  uf  AlbetM, 

I04.      Uti  maniage,  family,  and  death,  106. 

,  loD  of  Aniiodiiu,  detealt  China,  liL  07-    Bta  flight  after  the  death 

of  Philip,  3!)l,  302.  Ui>  condoct  at  Epbecos,  4)7-  Realdei  in  the  Pcniui 
court,  443.  El  is  plat  against  AlexaiMler,  ilnd-  Notioc  of,  487-  Hi*  anempti 
on  Egypt,  536.    Is  slain,  63?. 

.  die  Cappadocian  iJiief,  aONiunt  of,  tiL  449,  ifiO. 

,  Alexuidei's  general,  sent  to  the  Hfer  Araxei,  tiiL  30.     Tried  and 

aC4iuiUcd,  74.  and  tiotc. 

Anabaaisof  Xcnopbra,  the  aathor's  age  at  the  lime  of  his  engaging  vitb  Cyius, 
dcdnad  fFun  iDtcmal  ertdence,  iv.  392.  296.  note-  Ohjeetioo  made  against 
XenophcD**  claim  to,  and  the  solution  vhidl   it  is  capable  of  admitting. 


Aiiadiains'i  Tn*cls-   See  Banhcteoiy- 

Anacreon,  invited  to  Athens  by  Elipparchiu,  and  iiuiintaioed  there  by  him,  L  406. 

AnaetorioDi  taken  by  the  Atbeniani,  iii-  7- 

'A>ii{  and  Bar  JiiH,  didinttion  bedreen.  i.  113.nD(e- 

Anaiagoras,  ihe  philosopber.  notice  of,  IL  380.  Principle*  of  the  philcaophy 
iniraduced  by  him,  ii-  134.  How  troucd  by  the  .Athenian*,  ib.  His  prio- 
cipla  laid  the  foundation  for  the  philosophy  of  SocrUe*,  137. 

Anaxardm,  the  phllowpher,  his  charaetei,  TiiL  14^  Hisargnmmil  retpeetii^ 
the  death  of  Clitus.  IM- 

Anaxlbios,  the  Lacnliemonian  coininartder-in.chief,  politinl  views  by  vludi  hti 
conduel  lo  the  Cyiean  arniy  wu  guided,  ir.  373>  Uis  propatal  to  lead  the 
•nny  back  agsin  into  Asia,  273, 274-  His  ncatment  of  tlieai,  on  their  quitliiig 
ByiMlium,  370'    Hit  Airtber  tnuiun*,  37Bi  379.    Aj^winlcd  commaodet- 
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in-chief  of  the  LacedcmonUt)  forces  in  Asim,  488.  Ii  defeated  and  slain  by  ibe 

Athenians  under  Iphicrates,  438.     His  bza?ery,  ib. 
Anchialus,  by  whom  founded,  viL  481. 
Andocides,  the  oration  on  peace,  attributed  to  him,  piobablj  of  his  age^  iL  273^ 

274.  note. 
,  notice  o^  iii.  198. 


,  account  of,  and  of  his  aAcestors,  iv.  97,  98.  Implicated,  when  a 
youth,  with  Aldbiades,  in  the  mutilation  of  the  terms  of  Mcroory,  !I8.  Pro- 
ceedings against  him  in  consequence,  101 — 103.  Quits  Athens  and  yisita  various 
countries,  103.  Returns  to  Athens  after  the  PeJoponnesian  war,  KM.  After- 
wards  retires  to  Cyprus,  ib.  Again  returns  to  Athens,  and  takes  an  acCire 
part  in  public  affairs,  105.  Accused  of  an  act  of  impiety  in  the  iaxxjpSle  of 
Ceres,  107.  His  defence,  107,  108*  Prosecuted  for  the  nratilatioii  of  the 
terms  of  Mercury,  109.  Account  of  the  oration  of  L3rsias  against  him,  109 — 
111.  Of  the  defence  of  Andoddes,  112—115.  Notice  of  his  second  oration, 
1 16,  1 17.    What  is  learned  from  the  proseeotions  of  Andoddes,  II7. 

Aiii(a^oi49y  and  Atvkef^  distinction  between,  ir.  194.  note. 

Androdes,  king  of  Mcssenia,  notice  of,  i.  304.   His  death,  ib. 
,  assassination  of,  iii.  347> 

Andros,  notice  of  the  isbnd  of,  yiL  203, 204. 

Xndrosthenes,  of  Thasos,  his  nsirative  of  the  voyage  of  Neardras,  viii  289.  note. 

Anglo  Saxon  annals,  notice  of,  i.  217.  note. 

— ~-i laws,  account  of,  i.  255,  256.  note. 

Anippus,  commander  of  a  Syracusan  squadron,  lulls  himself,  t.  75. 

Anolympiads  explained,  i.  267-  note. 

Anqpsa,  mountain  of,  formerly  covered  with  oaks,  IL  40.    Now  woodless,  41. 
note.     This  circumstance  noticed  by  Statins,  ib. 

Antakidas,  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Lacedsemon  to  the  satrap  of  Ljrdia,  iv.  411 . 
His  proposal  to  Tiribazus,  411,  412.  Success  of  his  negotiation,  412.  Sent 
on  a  mission  to  Persia,  447*  His  successes  against  the  Athenians,  448.  A 
peace  conduded  by  him  with  Persia,  called  "  The  peace  of  Antalddas,**  452 — 
460. 

■■    ,  peace  of,  what  its  real  disgrace  prindpally  arose  from,  v.  1.    Further 
remarks  on,  107 — 109.    Compared  with  the  king  of  Persia's  rescript,  148. 

Antandrians,  their  gratitude  to  Uie  Syracusans,  iii.  401. 

Anthemus,  in  Macedonia,  treatment  of,  by  Philip,  vi.  188. 

Anticrates,  a  Laconian,  honors  and  privileges  granted  him  for  kOIing  Epami- 
nondas,  v.  243. 

Antigonus,  appointed  satrap  of  Upper  Phrygla  by  Alexander,  tit  468. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Messenia,  i.  304,  305. 

,  the  Athenian  commander,  defeated  by  Lysander,  in  the  battle  of  No- 

tiuro,  iii.  430. 

-,  the  Arcadian  minister,  slighted  by  Pelopidas  at  Sosa,  v.  148.     His 


description  of  the  Persian  empire,  150. 

^  Alexander's  general,  how  employed,  viii  180,  181. 


Antipatcr,  the  Macedonian,  sent  ambassador  to  Athens,  vii.  154.  His  advice  to 
Alexander,  381.  Places  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Proteas,  465. 
'    M  receives  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander,  viiL  30.  Sends  a  reinforce- 

ment to  him,  31,  32.  His  embarrassed  situation,  49.  Defeats  Agis,  ib.    Sum. 
mons  a  congress  at  Corinth,  50.    Sends  recruits  to  Alexander,  116. 

Antiphon,  a  celebrated  politician  of  Athens,  notice  of,  iii  351.  Measures  of,  383. 
Condemned  to  death  by  the  council  of  thirty,  iv.  47* 

' ,  an  Athenian,  banished,  vii.  108.     Treatment  of,  by  Demosthenes, 

109.     Accused  of  treason,  ibid.    Acquitted,  1 10.    Arrested  by  order  of  the 
Areopagus,  ib. 
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Antlsthene*,  an  Agrigentine,  cdebntet  his  daughter's  wedding  with  cxtnumUnary 

mngnlBcence,  v.  33ft. 
Anytus,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  nodoeof,  iv.  13A. 
Aomi,  garrisoned  by  Alexander,  TiiL  98. 
Aomos,  description  of,  viiL  174,  17&    Besieged  by  Alexander,  177>  173.    And 

taken,  179.    Garrisoned  by  him,  180. 
Apaturia,  account  of  the  festival  of,  ilL  452. 
Apeliotes,  signification  of  the  word,  L  34.  note. 
Apia,  the  ancient  name  of  PeloponneMS,  whence  derived,  i.  2J. 
Apis,  a  Pelasgian  chief,  6rst  made  the  Peloponnesus  habitable,  i.  27« 

,  sacrifice  of  Alexander  to,  viL  540. 
*A«'«xrt/Mr,  Taiiety  of  its  meanings,  v.  40.  note. 
Apollo,  how  he  became  the  presiding  divinity  at  Delphi,  i.  193.    Temple  of,  at 

Branchids,  the  national  bank  of  the  Dorians,  194.    Appeal  of  the  Cumaeans 

to  the  oracle  at,  430, 431. 
ApoUocrates,  son  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  conmiands  at  Syracuse,  during  his 

father's  absence,  vi  20.    Capitulates  to  Dion,  and  retires  to  Italy,  98. 
ApoUodorus,  of  Amphipolis,  appointed  to  the  military  command  of  Babylon, 

viiL  28.    Notice  of,  437* 
ApoUonia,  colony  of,  when  founded,  L  262.     See  Acanthus. 
Apollonisdes  of  Agyrium  resigns  to  Timoleon,  vi  85.  ^ 

Apollophanes,  satrap  of  Oadrosia,  his  misconduct,  viiL  267*  270. 272.  Dfaaniascd 

from  the  satrapy,  273. 
Apulia,  two  towns  founded  on  its  coast,  vL  5. 
Arabees,  notice  of  the,  viii  295. 
Arabic  language,  resemblance  of  the  Wdsh  to,  L  124.  note.    Observaiioiis  on 

the  use  of  vowels  in,  126 — 128. 
Arbda,  or  Gaugamela,  sccount  of  the  battle  cC,  viiL  15—25. 
Arcadia,  boundaries  of,  L  13,  14.    Sketch  of  the  history  o€,  2«7i  28&    War  of 

the  Lacedsemonians  with  die  Arcadians,  327- 
,  the  Arcadians  sedL  employment  in  foreign  military  service,  iL  53. 

Their  ofier  of  services  to  Xerxes,  54. 

Mparate  themselves  from  the  main  body  of  die  CyneaB  anny,  iv.  262l 


253.    Their  marauding  expedition  against  the  Bithynians,  254.    Smiouiritod 
and  besieged  by  them,  255.    But  relieved  by  Xenophon,  255,  258. 

propocted  to  be  united  under  one  govermnent  by  the  Tegeans,  v.  1 14^ 


The  union  effected,  and  MegalopoGs,  a  common  capitd,  founded,  117 — 19^ 
The  sovereign,  or  Nimiberkss  assemUy,  of  Arcadia,  how  composed,  118L  and 
note. 

bvaded  by  Agesflsns,  120.    The  Arcadians  waste  Heraea,  121.    Tbdr 

under  Lycomedes  of  Mantmea,  138,  139.     Their  nipi  rcputJtMBy 


ib.  They  oppose  the  Theban  pretensixs  at  the  congress  of  Thebes,  15L 
Arcadia  enters  mto  an  alliance  widi  Adiena,  182.  The  Arca^aas  invade  and 
ravage  Elea,  191 — 193b  Desbt  on  the  interference  of  the  Adisani,  I99L 
Again  invade  Elea,  198.  Besiege  Cromnns,  ib.  Exdode  the  Ekaos  fhin 
the  prendency  of  the  Olympian  festival,  202, 203.  Are  defeated  by  die  Ekmm, 
204.  Rob  the  Olympian  treasury,  207-  The  Xninbeiless  sirmMy  forbid 
any  farther  trespass,  209.  The  interference  of  Thebes  soUdted,  2ia  Their 
principal  dtsKss  sdzed  by  the  Thebsna  at  Tegea,  212.  Bcception  of  dicfr 
ministers  by  Epaminondaa,  214.  The  Areadiaas  divided  on  the  fiMDlli  In- 
vaakn  ci  Peloponnesus,  223. 
,  the  ArtadisDs  oppose  F1t3ip*s  iwasum,  vS.  170 — 172.  and 


Arcfaelaxts,  king  of  Laccdxmon,  L  TJ-L. 

,  ion  of  Pcxdiccas,  king  of  MawAjnia,  PlatD^ 
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92.    liiB  encouragement  of  sdcncey  93.    His  institudaa  of  gunci,  94.    Hii 
death,  95. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Androdcs,  appointed  to  the  oommaad  of  Aorni,  TiiL  98. 

Archestntus  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals  on  the  d^oaitkm  of  Aidbiadet 
and  Thnsybulas,  iiL  434. 

Archias,  a  Corinthian,  leads  a  colony  to  Sicilj,  L  348,  349. 

,  pokmarch  of  Thebes,  aasassinaffd  by  Phyllidaa  and  Mdkm,  v.  37,  38. 

,  a  Macedonian,  third  in  oommand  to  NeaicfauSy  ▼!&  S88.     Notke  ol^ 

312.    Accompanies  Neaichus  to  Alexander,  324.    Sent  to  expkce  the  Persian 
Gulf,  41& 

Archidamia,  priestess  of  Ceres,  the  service  she  rendend  to  Aristomenes,  L  316. 

Archidamus,  king  of  LacedcnKm,  suppresses  the  ie?oh  of  the  Helots,  iL  239, 
240.  And  blockades  them  in  Ithome,  241.  His  speedi  at  the  congveas  at 
Lacedsemon,  339 — 341.  Appointed  to  command  the  foroes  for  theinTaaian  of 
Attica,  367.  His  liberal  conduct,  ib.  Besieges  (Eooe,  373.  Justness  of  his 
judgment,  373, 374.  Invades  Attica  a  second  time,  385,  386.  Commands  at 
the  siege  of  PUtaea,  405.  His  proposal  to  the  Plataans,  406.  His  solemn 
address  to  the  deities  of  the  country,  407*    Last  notice  o<^  in  history,  477* 

-,  speculations  as  to  what  might  have  been  done  for  Gieeee  bj  him 

and  Pericles,  had  their  lives  been  prolonged,  iiL  2. 

-,  son  of  Agedlaus,  defeats  the  forces  of  Aigos,  Aicadta,  and  Mi 


senia,  v.  142.    Invsdcs  Arcadia,  198.  And  takes  Cromnas,  ib.    Defeats  the 

Thebans  in  the  nei^bourbood  of  Sparta,  226.    Succeeds  his  ihtber  on  the 

throne  of  LaocdsBmon,  254. 
Archidamus  assisu  the  Phodans,  vi.  265.    Defeats  the  Aigives,  and  takes  Qiw 

ne«,  355.  Joins  the  Phodsns,  356.  Takes  Pliaius,  ib.  Marcfaesfaito  Phods, 

434.  Returns  home,  465. 

,  letter  from  Socntes  to,  viL  266—268.  and  note. 
Archipelago,  etymology  of,  L  153.  note. 
Architecture,  difference  between  the  style  of  the  Attic,  and  that  of  the  Sicilian  and 

Ps8tanbuilding«,iL  174, 175.  note.  Of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Doric  orders, 

175.  note. 
Archonidas,  chief  of  Erbtta,  migrates,  and  founds  Arcbonidiom,  v.  388,  389. 
Archonidium,  foundation  of,  v.  389. 
Archons,  hereditary,  established  at  Athens,  L  337* 
Ardericcia,  in  Cissia,  settlement  of  Eretrians  at,  i.  506. 
Areopagitic  oration  of  Isocrates,  account  of,  and  extracts  from,  vi.  298—394. 
Areopagus,  court  of,  of  whom  composed,  L  380.    Its  powers,  i.  381,  382. 
— — ,  depression  of  the  power  of,  iL  249. 
,  duutu;ter  of,  iv.  94. 

— appoints  Hyperides  syndic,  viL  108.  Its  treatment  of  Ant^phon,  110. 

Arete,  dau^ter  of  Hermocrates,  nuuries  Dionysios  of  Syracase,  v.  304.    U 

shsmefuUy  abused  by  the  conspirators  against  her  husband,  369.     Destroys 

herself^  ib. 
Arethusa,  fountain  of,  i.  349. 
Argsus  assumes  the  rule  over  Macedonia,  vL  99.     Is  compelled  to  flee,  100. 

Resumes  his  pretensions,  118.  Marches  to  Edessa,  is  attacked  by  Philip,  and 

slain,  122. 
Argaleonis,  mother  of  Brasidas,  anecdote  of,  iii  68. 
Aiginussae,  sea-fight  of,  iiL  445—448.    Impeachment  of  the  Athenian  genefals 

who  commanded  at  the  battle,  448 458. 

Argolis  ravaged  by  Agesikus,  iv.   413.      Expedition  into,  under  Agesipeiis, 

427,  428. 
Argonautic  expedition,  probable  history  of,  i.  41. 
Aigos>  vale  0^  i.   14.     Focmdation  ot;  involved  in  uncoUinty,  26.     An 
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Egyptian  colony,  2&  Notices  of  some  of  its  eariy  flovereigns,  28—32.  Four 
places  of  this  name,  45.  Its  geographical  situation,  4G.  A  republican  goTcm. 
ment,  254.  Effect  thereof,  ib.  Remarkable  combat  betwe^  the  Argians  and 
Laoedsemonians,  326. 

Argos,  the  Argives  apply  to  the  Delphian  oradc  for  advice,  ii.  21.  Theircanduct 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  ib.  22.  War  of,  with  Bf ycens,  24Siy  244. 
They  take  Mycenae,  and  reduce  the  people  to  slavery,  244. 

,  treaty  of  Lacedannon  with  Argos,  iii.  93.  War  with  Epidaurus,  112,  1  I3w 

With  Lacedaemon,  115.  126.  Change  in  the  administration  of,  129.  AUiance 
with  Lacedaemon,  131.  Revolution  in,  133.  Renewal  of  alliance  with  Athena, 
135.  Three  hundred  Argives  taken  by  Alcibiades,  137. 

,  causes  for  the  alienation  of  Argos  from  Lacedaemon,  iv.  320.     Singular 

union  of,  with  Corinth,  395,  396. 

-^-*,  the  Argives  invade  Epidauria,  v.  139.  Are  intercepted  in  their  retreat  by 
Chabrias,  ib.  Are  brought  off  by  the  Arcadians,  ib.  Claim  Tricranum,  and 
place  a  garrison  in  it,  186.  Join  Epaminondas  on  his  fourth  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus,  222.  Sanguinary  sedition  at  Argos,  termed  the  Scytalium, 
258—260. 

,  war   of  Argos  with  Lacedsemon,    vi.    313      The  armies  defeated   by 

Archidamus,  355.     Isocrates*s  Account  o£  the  Argives,  454. 

,  Amphilochian,  situation  of,  and  by  whom  founded,  iL  412.    Dissensions 

which  led  to  its  alliance  with  Athens,  413.  Share  of  the  Amphilochians  in 
the  battle  of  Olpae,  490. 

Aria,  description  of,  viii.  83.   Revolt  in,  91. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Alinos,  notice  of,  i.  62. 

Ariaspes,  second  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  death  of,  vii.  355. 

Ariasps,  or  Agriasps,  account  of,  viii.  87 — 91. 

Ariaeus,  commander  o(  the  Asiatic  forces  under  Cyrus,  his  measures  after  the 
battle  of  Curiaxa,  iv.  179—184.  188. 

Arigaeum,  conquest  of  the  country  of,  by  Alexander,  viii.  168"- 170.  The  city 
rebuilt  by  him,  168. 

Arimasps,  account  of  the,  viiL  88 — 90. 

Ariobarzanes,  satrap  o(  Bithynia,  mediates  between  the  Orccian  republics,  v.  14 1. 

-»— i. ,  a  general  of  Darius,  forms  a  connexion  with  Athens,  vi.  155. 

Commands  the  Persians  at  the  Susiad  rocks,  viii.  35.  Is  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander,  36. 

Aristagoras,  governor  of  Aliletus,  expedition  of,  against  the  isle  of  Naxos, 
i.  459,  460.  Quarrels  with  the  Persian  commander,  Megabates,  460,  46  k 
His  critical  situation,  461,  462.  Procures  a  revolt  among  the  Milesians,  463. 
Solicits  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  vain,  464.  Obtains  assistance  from 
the  Athenians,  470.    Retires  from  Miletus  to  Thrace,  473.    His  death,  474. 

Aristander  of  Telmissus,  a  soothsayer,  notice  of,  viL  443,  458. 

,  his  explanation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  viiL  1 1 .    His  auguries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  110,  HI. 

Aristaeus,  useful  arts  introduced  by,  into  Oreece,  i.  120. 

Aristarchus,  how  he  effects  the  surrender  of  CEnoe,  iii.  382,  383. 

,  his  conduct  towards  the  Cyrean  army  at  Byzantium,  iv.  278,  279. 

Aristeia,  honors  of  the,  to  whom  they  were  decreed,  iL  51. 

Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  first  patron»ed  by  Clisthenes,  ii.  60.  Held  a  high 
military  command  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ib.  His  character  compared  with 
that  of  Thembtodes,  ib.  61.  Banished  by  the  Athenians,  61.  Buthisabsence 
generally  regretted  by  them,  ib.  A  decree  passed,  putting  a  period  to  his  exile, 
68.  Hastens  to  join  the  fleet  at  Salamis,  ib.  Effect  produced  on  the  com- 
manders by  his  appearance,  ib.  Lands  on  Psyttalea,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenians,  and  puu  the  Pcoiant  there  to  theiword,  73*  Wise  meafuica  of  the 
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Attk  gorcmiDeat  attribnted  to  hiro,  d2.  His  ipeeciies  at  the  coogieBt  at 
AtfaoM,  94—96.  Appointed  to  the  commaiidof  the  Atheniao  fofoea,  IOOl  His 
amwer  to  the  Tcgeans,  oo  their  disputing  precedence  vltfa  the  Athenians,  104. 
The  part  be  took  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  110.  116.  Aeoompaoiea  Themiatoeles 
on  h||  raisaon  to  Sparta,  186.  Canies  of  his  populailtj,  197*  WSadom  of  his 
me—ifes,  806,  SO?.  Last  public  act  lecoided  of  him,  207.  Hit  death  and 
porerty,  207)  208.   Monument  raised  to  his  memorj,  90& 

Afistippus,  the  Thessalian,  ctrcumstaoces  whidi  led  him  to  the  ooort  of  Cjnu^ 
IT.  150.   Obtains  his  fUendship,  ih. 

Aiistociacy,  import  of  the  term,  L  252. 

Aristocratcs,  prince  of  Oichomenus,  notice  o^  L  316.  322L 

,  king  of  Arcadia,  treachery  of,  and  its  punishment,  i.  328. 


,  an  Athenian  general,  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals,  on  the  de- 
position of  Alobiadgs  and  Thrasybulus,  iiL  434.    Condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  449. 
Aristodemus,  king  of  M essenia,  offers  his  dan^tcr  for  a  sacrifice,  and  afterwards 
kills  her  hhnself,  i.  307-   His  death,  300.  See  Temenua. 

,  the  Spartan,  disgraced  for  haring  been  absent  from  the  battle  of 
Thermopylc,  iL  44.    Subsequently  distinguishes  himseli^  and  hia  meoBOij 
transmitt^  with  honor  to  posterity,  ib.    His  bra?ery  at  Platsaa,  181.    laalain 
there,  ib.  Funeral  honors  denied  to  him,  ib. 

^  the  Athenian,  sent  to  Macedonia,  ▼!.  413.    Honofi  TOted  to*  faim. 


414.   Goes  on  an  embassy,  416. 

-,  prince  of  Orchomenus,  notice  of,  L  316L  328. 


Aristodicus,  a  citizen  of  Cuma,  attempts  to  sare  Pactyas  fbom  bdng  dciivoed 

up  to  the  Persians,  L  430,  431. 
Aristogenes,  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals  on  the  deposition  of  Aldbiades 

and  Thrasybulus,  iiL  434. 
Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  conspiracy  of,  against  Hippies  and  HippavAus, 

L  407.  Extraordinary  honors  decreed  to  the  memory  of,  508,  509,    Song  of, 

508.  and  note. 
Aristomache,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  marries  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  ▼.  404. 

,  her  family  by  him,  vL  2. 
Aristomenes,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Messenians,  gallant  exploit  of,  t  313. 

His  various  successes  during  the  war  with  the  Laced»monian%  315—322. 

His  subsequent  adventures,  324. 
Aristonicus,  a  singer,  his  bravery  and  death,  viiL  125. 
Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  his  satire  of  the  extravagant  views  and  lestless 

ambition  of  the  Athenians,  iii.  12.  His  satire  of  Cleon  in  his  comedy  of  ^The 

Knights,"  60.   Acts  the  part  of  Cleon  himself,  ib. 

,  instance  from,  of  the  extravagant  use  made  of  public  aocosation 

at  Athens,  iv.  85,  86.  note.    Introduces  Socrates  by  name  into  his  comedy  of 

««  The  Clouds,*'  131.    Reason  for  his  hostiUty  to  Socrates,  ib.    Refused  the 

usual  record  of  a  successful  dramatist,  on  the  representation  of  <^  The  Clouds,** 

132.    His  object  in  introducing  Socrates  into  it,  140.  note.  The  story  of  hia 

being  bribed  to  write  the  comedy  denied,  ib. 

-,  son  of  Nicophemus.   See  Nicophemus. 


Aristophon,  the  Athenian,  conducts  the  prosecution  against  Timotheua  and  Iphi- 

crates,  vL  221. 
Aristoteles,  a  Lacedsemonian,  conmiands  tlie  Grecian  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of 

Dionysius,  v.  432.  Is  sent  to  Lacediemon  to  account  for  his  conduct,  ib. 
Aristotle,  observations  of,  on  the  import  of  the  terms   ^  Aristoaacy'*  Kid 

"  PoUcy,"  i.  263. 

,  his  definition  of  a  democracy^  iv.  33. 

,  superintends  the  education  of  Alexander  the  Great,  viL  187.    Hia  birth 
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JHftlilWW*.  903,  20*.  AniJrni  of  h»  inMlMi  on  gonmtncni,  SOS— 213. 
BbMMOt  of  ifaeconuiludcn  ofrariinia  Hans,  313,  ai4.  8c*ail  kinds  or 
l»WMHiJ»  iptdliH]  bf  him.  314— SlU. 

AriUui  nprtscnu  ibe  IdcedemaniBn  gBveinmenl  U  Sjncnte,  t.  383-  Infotms 
Dicmfaiu*  of  the  Corinthian  icdilian,  3114- 

'AffiMra  nti'Aftmimi,  dutinctjan  bctncD,  riii.  S09,  310.  note. 

Aimcne,  mnuctkias  of  the  Cyreni  umy  it,  it,  341). 

AnDcnUi,  *eTcril]'  of  the  wintcn  in,  it.  335. 

AnnUi  Olid  moour  of  the  ancient  Oreeki,  dooibcd,  i.  143 — 145.  147—133. 
Cooipodifcn  of  the  lAcedcmonian  anny,  293—3)17.  Ard  of  the  umiu  ot 
the  Oredao  republic,  384—380.    Their  aSixn,  .tA7.  38a 

,  mode  of  muiteriog  the  Pcraui  •nnj',  iL  7-     Abturd  ailadimcni  of  thi- 

LandEmoniant  la  the  nduiire  use  of  wnpon*  for  doae  fight,  517.  Pnclice 
of  ihe  Aihtnitna  In  ihu  respect,  ib-     Adrantagcs  of  li^l  imopo,  SIS. 

,  KBikt  or  frimson,  a  commoti  unifonn  of  Ihe  GtccIu,  W.  384. 

,  ueouut  oflheamngementof  Ale^iandet't  traopaat  the  battle  of  GnnicuK, 

their  urns,  etc,  tiL  403. 404-    See  Hilitarjr  Afikin,  eie. 

Anhibni,  prince  of  Lynciu,  be<i>mea  an  ally  of  Spana,  iil.  34. 

Airlan,  hlsiepon  of  Aleiinda'i  speech,  vli- 373,373.  His  aecount  of  the  con. 
■piiacy,  previous  to,  and  the  erenu  afla,  thedealh  of  Philip,  20\,  2113.  and  note- 
Hia  account  of  the  Fenian  council,  300.  And  of  the  battle  of  the  GnnJoia, 
403— 41 1.  HU  description  of  Ualiearasini*,  435.  His  aecoant  of  the  con. 
■phwj  agaiiiM  Alexander,  443.  Of  the  Oordian  knot.  46it — I7I.  Of  the 
battle  of  Ibus,  503—615.  and  notea.  Uii  mode  of  diatingUHhir;  names,  5Jt 
— 6«3, 

,  bis  account  of  the  bailie  of  Arbela,  Till-  15— SS,  and  tioia.     His  dc. 

lickncj  in  treating  on  poliliod  lubjccu.  77,  iH-     Hi*  account  of  the  Ariaspt, 

87— ai.    And  of  the  !>cjihtnii,  ID4,  lilO.    Bii  icflcctiom  on  the  doth  at 

Besrat,   117.     ilis  opiniin  on  Akxandei's  dress,   118.     On  the  Scjditei 

cfaaraeter,  120.     Hit  aoount  of  the  contrOTenies  oa  Ihe  klBgl;*  office,  140 

147.  Of  Alexander*!  conduct  lo  ihe  Indian  mercenaries,  173.  and  note  His 
aUuskn  to  Hercules,  175-  His  accounlof  Nfu,  183— 187-  Of  ihc  diKanleci 
in  Alexander's  annr,  313 — 333.  and  notef.  Defmcc  of,  against  an  attack  o( 
the  wrilerg  of  the  l/nivenal  HlMorr,  331,  £33,  note.  Hi*  anc«doCe  of  a 
Bootian  oScer, 346.  Hi*  oaTTsUn  of  therojigc  of  Nearehua,378,  S7D.n0le, 
Omisaiansin  it,  391.  393.  Discnpancies  in  hii  Tarkmi  narratiiea,  350,  851. 
note.  View*  ataibuled  to  Akxinder  by  Um,  3(13,  3S4.  His  respect  far 
c(Dens,43->.  Hisanecdole  ofa  Biahmin,  43S—436.  Hii  sccounlof  the  Ul- 
Dcsa  of  Alciander,  441 — (4S.  His  chamcter  of  him,  448— 450.  Panagebi 
hb  hiatoty  of  AlrxoDder,  lading  lo  the  eilnci  ftom  the  njil  dajhoofc, 
451—458. 

Anows,  leCien  tranimitlcd  bj  means  of,  iL  89. 

Aivunra  bccnmes  ihe  favorile  of  Anaierxea  MDcman,  rit.  855-  Ii  assu. 
ainated,  Ib- 

Arsea,  ton  of  Anasencs  Ochui,  ascends  tba  Perrian  throne,  tii.  375.  Hii 
death,  376. 

Anilia,  the  Penian.  appointed  ItcaleoBnt-gorefTwr  of  Phrjpa.  vil.  38&  Hta 
alaim  aItheappnMu;hDrAlesand(T,397-  Jirimd  bjrSpithridaiinand -Monnon, 
3»7,  398.     The  amount  ofthdrarraj,  398,  and  note     Kills  hlnucli;  410. 

Aflabaini.  latiap  of  Bithrnia,  app<rinted  mAi  60,000  nioi  to  aeon  Xemi  10 
the  HeUespool,  ii.  77-  Rctuins  ftnm  b!>  expcditloa,  and  lays  licge  to  Olfn- 
dnii  and  Potldaa,  88.  And  takes  [he  fomier,  lb.  His  trendiemui  cor- 
RspoDdcoce  with  Timoicnus,  89-  Raises  the  u^e  of  Fotidaa,  acd  pniceeds 
toTbrwaIr,  ib.  Not  engaged  in  the  battle  of  PlatH,  115,  llfL  Retreats  to. 
wBds  Phocbs  1 16.     Mistake  of  Rollin  respeciing  him,  I IC.  note     Prognaf 


a:  r=SBa*  ir.  lA.     Onpa  of  dw 

Zc   T*xz  TTxiiti^?^  rc  ^ze   Tcmttraw  j44-     WoB^Bd  far  Cjnu  at  ibe 
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M*«.  1^^.     Fa.c  i^zrs  22s»  SiSiSL     F&rjDK  chaMB  by  him^  ib 


^T<  >=>£  .-c  Psfwii.  r:  rat  r.xzi.zjar.'TTrfin:  cc  hu>  ra^c  3^7 — SoSL  He  sub- 
fiusk  -aj^'»r  \  IX  >*.  .iji.  Libcs  -^  xtai  :a  PiuskjA,  364.  Reoovcn  the 
3Hjmi  ;r  v  r^n^  3£^  2i\i^  koL  zhcl.      ii»  danoer,  a*  p^co  bj  laocntes, 

Ba~"-'wri>    2«i;^.    .^.i^r^-c^   .r.  rduAi  bj  Pi;2XaRiu  SjO^-     His  libcnliij  l« 

fiif-jM.  571.     fit  re5£.Tc>  AT-fch«nr»  w  hi*  MxnpT,  ib.     Hit  alhapoe  with 

AiitfStt.  2^7^     I>:£^rt:=:  acx^^r.:>  ci  nis  «lea:h.  37^  3|6L 
AntTTj^^a.  dai^hic  c^:  Lj^r-in-'ik.  v^coeedsw  the  ihroneof  Halifarniityi,  ii.  €6. 

Fits  out  ^Tc  f&llf jk  fti^d  uxe»  The  c-ommaad  of  tbeoi  hcoMlfy  ib.     Joioa  ibe 

FesiaD  ner^  ib.    Hvs  »peext  in  a  ooudcU  o£  var,  ib.  Ucr  adrioe  tciect«d,  C7. 

Her  cxtraoniinan^  brkTcrr  and  adtin»s»  74. 
■  prisdAt  of  Caria.  ZM>::a;  itf.  \L  3GQ.  and  note. 

AnemiGun:,  station  of  the   Gnxk  Ac-ct  at.  ii.  30.     Engaged  by  the  Pcnians 

tbcre.  ib.    ika-£(j;bt  cfi*,  4li— o2. 
AnilL^.  the  <  anha^jinian.  ioi proved  br  the  (ireek«,   and   perfiected    by  the 

Romans,  v.  'M2.     Invention  of  the  caupcltic,  400. 
Arts,  invention  and  iniprovcuient  of,  in  I^yi,  i*  G,  7^  State  of  the  art  of  muaie 

in  the  Homeric  age,  137,  13^*     Of  masonry,  140,  141.    Of  the  onMuneatal 

arts,   141,  142.    Of  war,   14:i— 145.  147—152.     Of  navigation)  1«&.    Of 

afttronomy,  157*    Of  physic  and  6urgcr}',  158. 
,  state  of  the  arts  at  Athens  under  Cimon,  ii.  231,  232.     Under  Ptficka^ 

2!i2,  203. 
— ,  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sdeoccB  in  Gieeco  during  tha 

times,  V.  274.    And  especially  at  Athens,  275. 
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Anindel  Bwfalo,  dale  of  the,  i.  SIS. 

ABlratal,  doiiuioo  of  die  none,  t.  334.  note. 

AMft,  origiD  of  tckncc  in,  i.  6,  7. 

,  malr  Itarlhc  cnmdpMMO  of  tha  Aiian  Oneki.  it.  S18> 

^^■Mtegfib>p(ap)««i(,TiLgSS,3St.    Ronarlu  on  (he  ori^  of  In  lume, 
4II.D0tt,41S.     CgndtBliaa  of  Ibe  Aduic  lUta,  4!"      '~ 
nMci  ampaigD  inAiift,  an^  mcuiins  of  the  Ptirun  uT-iinitm  under  9 
noB  ipim  Crks,  438—476-     Eumpla  ofAiudc  dunctcr,  t&\, 
Tiii-yl. 

,  rctsarki  co  the  onJKf^npby  of  AtUdc  nc 

,   Alnundct'i  Mcood  nnipiign  in,  Tii.  47<i — M3. 

,  bi*  itiBd  campugn  in,  liiL  I — 3ft.   Hi*  (burtta  tampMgn  in,  40 — 79-   Hit 

coodnct  10  ihe  ocmquflvd  imt^  in,  43-  Accounr  ofilie  Asiatic  moQDttifwcni 
n.  Hi  dacriptin  of  Ibc  clinuicof  Atia,85,  8S,  A1«i*nd«'> lifth  campnigti 
is  Ana,  whidi  compUud  iht  onqimt  of  ihcPsnan  empire,  80 — 137.  Dc- 
«cripd«i  of  the  dimau  of  Aiia,  BA,  8C,  and  Dote. 

MiHK.  eulT  ciiiliialtMi  of,  L  33.     Ttw  eulj  inhabilaDt*  of,  the  mhw 

«tlb  tfame  vlio  inhabited  Ttirue  and  Gnccr,  6ft,  69.  ticogimphini  lituaiiaa 
of^  71.  T107,  the  Gni  powerful  Ktllement  on  in  ctmU,  ib.  £u)f  tnigiadoo 
tmot  Onta  to,  330.  Aetount  of  lb«  jBolii  Tnigradao,  34ft.  Of  ibe  Ionic 
«l|faliaa,  S4I.  Carian  colonin  planted  there,  34S.  Node*  of  the  Grecian 
««BHnawealifa*  in,  417.  Revnlt  of  Ihe  Aiian  Ur«ck*  w^nsl  Penia,  and 
MWmniiil  war,    162 — 476.     t^ubjugaiion  of  ihe  Allan  Oredk*.  477.  478- 

,  channel  of  ihecoundr  and  people  of,  liL  447 — 451. 

AiiiWk  in  Laeonia,  nitfei  b^  the  Arcadian*,  1. 130. 

Art  inn,  ■  Petsisa  noble,  intempted  b;  >  Mucdoniin  part;,  liL  443.     Dii. 

oorarr  made  in  conaeqaeiiee  iheteaf,  ib- 
Aaopiui,  aoQ  of  Phomiion,  oanl  opcratiani  of,  iL  490,  481.     Ihath  ot,  481. 

AupUl,  rife,  iccouni  of,  ii  37,  30. 

Aapuia,  daaphler  of  .\xiochiu.  Pcnrlea  and  Socratci  indetilid  Is  her  fbr  the 

csltiTadon  of  their  minda,  ii.  SSU.  391.      Her  uncommoD  beant;  and   Mlrnta, 

S91.     Atmded  b^  the  ladieaof  Alhcn*.  for  the  inslrartion  of  Iwr  conTsia. 

tiDD,  392.     Uer  attaclurwoi  M  Pcrieles,  392.     Dramatic  abuae  of,  394. 
Aipeodlana,  itieir  proporilion  lo  AlctuideT,  tii.  462.     Tbeir  doplidt;,  453. 

The  citj  of  Aipeodui  dsciibed,  454.      ti  capilulalei  to  Alexander,  45S. 
'Jttrii,  Ihe  (hield,  alwaf  ■  ioipliea  a  beaTj^armed  nldis,  liL  408. 
AiHkcoe  Indiaiw,  oppoee  Aluander,  tiii.  171.     The;  tetnai  to  theim|dtal, 

ib.   Arr  rtpuLted  in  a  lall;.   173.  Kepel  an  aaaault,  lb.  Death  of  their  thief, 

173,     SumndfT  of  their  town,  ib.  and  note.    Rtralt  agaliut  Alnandn,  189. 

and  notb     Tbdr  tebeUion  quelled.  181.     The;  agahi  rrrdt.  303. 
AaoMinacidiu,  common,  amoag  the  oligaitfaal  party  al  Albeni,  lii.  347.  348. 

,  approred  and  marded  b;  the  Atheoiani,  rt.  806.  ili.  176. 

of  hi>  eighty  illrgiiimale  brothsi  by  Artaienea  Odnii,  TiL  9S7- 

A  marina,  siimalioa  in  which  they  Here  bcid  lUMbr  Uw  Athmlan  democracy, 

i*.U3. 
Aiayria.  one  of  the  esrliot  d*ilind  emtnthe*.  i.  5.    B^mdvfea  of  ibe  Aaayrian 

.  amount  of ,  tiiL  3«5,  386. 

Aatea,  an  Indian  prince,  oppoaei  Aldander,  nil.  I  iH.     fi  (lain.  ib. 
Aanwtuniy  knovn  to  the  Babylonian*  at  a  nry  early  perlni,  1.  6.     The  first 
ksoirlcilge  of,  bnraghl  to  Egypt  ftom  Afia.  7.     Improrenienla  in,  by  the 
Egypdaoa,  ib.    Slav  of,  in  the  early  agt>  of  Greece,  I5A— 168. 
iMTdamia,  dan^ter  of  Pdopt.  L  34. 
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AtbeoAgorMb  %  SyncusaD  leader,  his  speech  ai  the  flOHcail  aMoadblj  of  tfafr 
people,  respecting  the  Athenian  iaTaskm,  iii.  IBS,  187» 

Atheoodoms,  the  Athenian^  sent  oo  ao  expedition  to  Tfanee^vL  213l     Faik  in 
his  object,  214.     Presides  over  the  abdication  of  KcaoUeplcs,  aiW. 

Athens,  origin  and  rise  of,  L  40,  47.  Uncertain  siicrifiwi  of  dw  cvlj  Ail»> 
nian  kings,  49.  note.  Account  of  the  impfovemcnta  introdaced  by  Theacna 
into  the  Athenian  go?emment,  e2-~JSiJ.  The  AAenians  dm  §aX  chrfiind 
aouMig  the  Greeks,  67.  History  of  Athens  from  the  Trsjan  war,  to  the  ap» 
pointment  of  hereditary  archons,  334 — 337-  Administimtion  and  powco  of 
the  hereditary  archons,  854^367.  I<egislatii»  of  Draoo,  367-  Hialoiy  of 
Athens  to  the  legisUtioo  of  Sobn,  359—303.  Rcfoonation  of  tbe  AthcBWi 
fovcmment  and  jurisprudence  by  him,  364—384.  Comporidoo  of  the 
Athenian  army,  364— 36&  History  of  Athena,  ftom  die  kgialntioo  of  Sokn 
to  the  cupol^on  of  the  PisistnUid«,  and  the  first  paUie  tranaartinn  with 
Persia,  389—414.  The  Athenians  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Per^an  kings^aiDBt 
Laccd«inon,  460.  Invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Pekpaonesiana,  Bosotiana,  and 
Kubowis,  ih.  466.  The  invaders  defeated,  466.  The  Attic  coast  ravaged 
by  the  «iIgtoetans,  467-  Alliance  between  Athens  and  LaoedsBmon,  487* 
War  between  Athens  and  .Cgina,  492,  493.  Defeat  of  the  P^tsiana  at  die 
battle  of  Maradion,  602,  503.  Growing  ambidon  of  Adiens,  607.  EIRda 
of  party.8^t  there,  507—510. 

^  Uerodotns's  opinion  of  the  creditdue  to  the  Athenians  In  the  pieau  sation 
of  Uiaece  against  Persia,  ii.  14.  Causes  for  their  opposition  to  the  Pcnian 
pow«r«  ICk  I6w  First  public  measure  suggested  by  Themiatocles  lor  die 
dd^rcKv  of  Athens,  16.  Response  of  the  Delphian  orade,  and  iu  interpicta. 
t»Ku  which  kd  the  Athenians  to  rely  principally  on  their  navy,  17— *2dL 
l^lhcy  of  their  counsels,  47*  Deserted  by  the  Peloponnetians,  they  remove  dieir 
te^ihsa  fmm  Attka,  60.  Nature  of  ''  Ostracism*'  at  Athens,  61.  Snper- 
stitioa  of  the  serpent  at,  62.  The  city  taken  by  the  Penians,  6&.  Betara 
of  thv*  Atheaians  to  their  country,  after  the  battle  of  8alaniia,  84.  OAr 
ikAhcaUMta  to  the  gods,  for  the  victory,  85^  86.  -  And  decree  honon  to 
TWnusikKks^  8tK  87.  C  ongrcsa  at  Athens,  90—96.  The  Athenians  agsin 
abaitdkai  their  country,  and  remove  to  Salamis,  96,  97.  Their  zeal  for  die 
|pcv<Mv««iMo  of  the  Persian  war,  97.  Dispute  of  the  Tegeans  with,  for  pnos- 
ikttiMi  llH.  i)f  their  dispute  with  the  Lacedemonians  respecting  the  honon 
«)t^  tlw  ^^  Ariaceta^**  122.  Tbe  Adienians  send  a  colony  to  Thurinm,  164, 
It^  IliMaMS  paid  by  the  Adienianai  to  diooe  who  fdl  at  Marathon,  iL  181. 
Iihx^  a  aamMBMnc  tv  their  memory,  ibid.  Measures  adopted  hy  Themistodes 
1^  v^(ihttiidUfli(  and  tettfvii^  Athens,  182.  Jealousy  of  the  Pelopoanevaiia, 
|<tt^l34.  Aihttiniactadan  of  Themistocka,  184—193.  Parties  at  Adieu, 
iS^i^^l^  HsniityiwPt  ot'  Themistocles,  19&  Prosecution  of  the  war  against 
INtoMOi.  ^hNK  ;ML  Advaat^pRi  detived  to  them,  from  the  treason  of  Paasa> 
«ut*^  ^««  Athena  at  the  hnai  of  a  new  oonftdcracy,  ih.  Changea  whidi 
W^  irUcir  ut  Uw  ^^>v«ruu«nt.  212. 

*---—*  '^  ^■*»  ^'  aaiMtw  and  art**  uTider  Cimon,  iL  231 — 234.  Extension  of 
^  |h^*vt  >H  .VJhttt^  233^  The  Achecians  reduce  the  Thaaiaiu  to  obedisnce, 
jM^  Vvoi^t  likr  ljKv*Ujratoouu»  s^aiast  the  revolt  of  the  Hdota,  241.  Re- 
«iytt<Kv  JW  sVci«lHicr«cy  wtdi  LAcedsHiiMU  242.  Form  an  alliance  with  Axgos 
^•a  UW  ttKMMaatak  tbw  ChsD^of  adaainistzauon  at  Adiens,  244,  245.  Ctr- 
^4»«<i»aiK>M.  wha.-h  ;*cvaaKi!d  the  power  of  the  coamonwcalth,  245,  246.  Dif- 
tk^hs^  >m'  hv  ^w  AhtttttMncuMk  24IK— 248.  Great  men  at  Athens  dunng 
W^  |N*«%n1i.  ICv  «|ik  ;»4.  2iUw  Depression  of  die  court  of  Aret^ogns, 
tlfe^  V^^oikMMi^  ^etmiM  tix  the  Athenians  hy  Pcrides»260.  Eirpffiiti*« 
«»  ^^^^.  «»V..4d^  Unibnai  in  a  war  with  die  Corimhiana,  263>  264. 
^hnWHt^  W^^KH  A2bm»  ami  T  n  iiiilamiwi    26Z,  28aL     s-ffTttfr  of  the 
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AilKtilnn  under  MfioDUM,  St9— S61.  latpWtBDt  waA  br  tb>  puaaian 
at  Aihen*.  363.  Bueccun  of  the  Albcniwu  ante  TUi^dn,  864.  Cbn- 
clDwn  or  tbc  expidiliiM  to  Bgypt,  2fi6.  M'u  vilh  TbelnlT,  M8.  Expc- 
diiion.  umlH  PoicIm,  to  itw  nawrn  cmm  of  Orens,  308,  31». 

AiImm,  edition  of  putin  M,  uti  naS  of  Cimoo,  U.  369,  S70-  Truce  of 
fln  fnn  with  LucdaffiOn,  371-  Iisag  nib  ofAlbcni,  lb.  RcMonlian 
of  the  order  of  Lnighcs  orcmialjy,  ib.  Colany  of  A  IheDbn  bmilk*  «flt  lo 
the  Cbcnoaen,  374.  Eipnlitiaota  CTpnu,375.  Kxunt  of  the  AibenbiD 
power  ■!  this  pnlott,  27a  State  of  pvtiei  tt  thv  death  of  Cimon,  ^9—3ft3. 
Toloude*  icnl  la  reduce  the  Buoluns,  382,  3tt3.  ('andud«  »  tueitj  wiih 
Ibon,  S83.  A  trace  of  thinj  pan  concluded  with  the  Pela|MoaertHis  iHR. 
Sou  <d  Rna^  am,  and  fine  uute  at  Alheni,  under  the  adminutiaiion  of 
Poidcs,  3BS,  389.  393,  39^  Popular  licenliouiiieu,  3!I4.  lite  Atboiiao 
entire  annted  aid  exleudcd,  396.  The  Alhaiuu  interfere  in  the  war 
betveen  Sanni  and  AliletuA,  301.  Succoi  of  the  aitaatDent  under  Poiclo, 
ib.  Geonal  HliiDailj  at  Athens  in  honor  of  ibe  dain  in  their  counir;** 
MrricE,  304.  War  *ith  Ma>xdDnia,  335.  With  Corinth,  338—331.  Rc- 
}cffian  of  the  propoiab  (tarn  Lactdsmon,  36Sl  State  of  the  Athenian  eon- 
Mcney,  3li6.  Prjcdce  tince  die  Brat  Peraiui  iuTauin  with  mpect  to  the 
militaT;  coniinand,  SML  Rsounxa  of  the  einiinaiiwcalth  in  iDOikrj',  and 
miliiat^  and  tiiTal  force,  303,  370.  Opcralioot  connected  vitfa  the  iDTatiiMi 
of  Attica.  3T<I — 375.  Of  the  Athenian  B«I  in  the  *nteni  seas  under  Car. 
tinni,  37<%  376.  Rarage  of  the  Peloponnetian  Buasl,  and  acqai^iioo  of 
Cephanenta  lo  the  Athenian  confcdervry,  376,  377-  Opentioni  of  the 
Athenian  Beet  in  ihecMtem  koi  Dnda-  (Ueopompui,  377.  Meaiuiei  for  the 
■cmiitT  of  Albeiu,  37S.  Exienniaition  of  the  iCgineunt,  370.  loTason 
Kid  niTage  of  Slcgirii  by  the  Athenian*.  38IX  ADiance  Degotiated  triih 
Kitaken,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Pcidicos,  lung  of  .Macedaoi^  3KL  Public 
fiinnal  at  -tiheru,  in  hotut  of  tlie  aUui  in  tltOT  couDtrjr**  KTvice,  3i3,  3S4. 

anooDI  of  the  pcarilencx  at  Allwfa,  ii.  386 — 391.      Opcniiona  of  Ih* 

Alhmian  fleet  on  the  Peloponnoian  («L>t,  undei  PeridEi,  393.  And  on 
the  Slacedonian  coait,  unda  Agnor,  993.  EITcCIi  of  populai  dimnlml  at 
Alhem,  39.t,  3!H.  An  Athenian  iquadron  Kationed  in  the  maem  Ma,  400- 
Somnder  of  Fotidm  lo  the  Atheniani,  100,  401.  Death  of  Peiidlea,  401. 
Opsalioni  of  the  Aihetiiaiis  on  (he  nortbcm  cout  of  the  iGgean,  411,413- 
ScB-^ll  between  the  Athinian  fleet,  nnder  Phonnion,  and  the  Pelopomwdan 
flwi,  onder  Machion,  417 — 119.  And  with  the  Ben  under  Cnemui,  431 — 
434.  Attempt  to  surprise  PirEua,  425,  436.  Succai  of  Phonntan  in 
Aeanania,  iio,  437-  Ftmiidable  tlale  of  the  Athenim  tury,  436.  DUtresi 
and  exrrtiotii  of  Athens.  43R.  TnituctSons  of  Pachei  on  the  Ionian  ewM. 
444 — 149.  Stale  nf  the  Ailieoiui  gorenimtnt  aftn  the  dnuli  of  Peridei, 
449 — 4.^1-  Inhuman  decree  againii  the  Miljlenran^  45S — 456.  Openlioiu 
of  the  Aihenivi  fleeli,  under  Xiontntui  and  Eurymcdon,  at  CorcTia,  469 — 
474-  A  tquadnn  wot  to  Sicily,  tuider  Lucbo,  477-  End  of  the  jxslileDcc 
M  Alhen^  lb.  Power  and  lEwurra  of  the  goi-emmenl,  47&  Opcntion*  of 
KIdaa  on  the  castem  lide  of  Greece,  479.  And  of  Dnnasthcra  od  the 
aotem.  491.  Uii  defeat  neai  ^gilium.  484,  4&3.  And  impArianl  anc. 
eeoei  in  Acarnania,  493.  Concjucu  v\  Sidly  projeclid  by  the  Aihenlan  ad- 
miniitislioR.  490.  Pylui  omi;^  by  Demosthenes  49(t — 501.  Blockade 
of  Sphicleria,  511.  Cleco  appiriDted  general  of  the  .Athenian  forcei,  61fi. 
Attack  upnn  Sphacleria,  517 — >'>I9-  Surrenden  to  the  Aihesian  foina,  BSO. 
Decree  rrspecticg  the  priaotien,  531.  .application  for  peace  fimn  Lactds. 
mon,  532. 

erpcditian,  undfi  Niciaa,  10  the  Cotinthian  coast,  iiL  3.  The  Laeetlnno- 

'   xSm  VaoA  iX  rythDa,  and  -CgbiMai  frttlemenf  at  Thyra,  idien  by  the 
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Atheniiat,  9.  Il>  Iiihumuiiij  of  ilie  AlheoiaM,  U.  EAcu  of  itaria. 
poIoriLj  ffiincd  bj  Atben*  iu  Uie  war,  ib.,  li  Uaw  aaliriiol  by  AtUto- 
phanes,  13.  The  port  of  Niaca  ulten  by  the  Aibcniuu,  16.  Tbeii  »i- 
lempl  «giin>t  B<roCu,  ^.  BatUe  of  Udium,  37>  28.  Si«ge  of  Ddium,  30, 
31.  Nisodilion  for  peue  with  LuoIxuhii,  4d,  40.  lUmukabk  inMam 
of  Alhenian  tupersliiion,  ,"ij,  58,  Slate  of  Aiiinaaflcr  llit death  otFairta, 
59.  The  AtheaiaiM  deTenled  st  Amphipolii,  IU — (I?.  N^otiatioa  for 
peace  betwKti  Lacedsmon  and  Alheiu,  70  —  74.  A  patlial  peace  concluded, 
75-  Alliance  of  Lacedarmon  with,  ^S.  Tj'nniiy  anil  supcrstitioo  of  tbe 
Athenian  people,  87.  Alhcni  at  the  held  of  a  coofedcncf  in  PdopoQnou*, 
IIM.  Impatience  of  iheaRireuf  general  of  the  AlbeaiancommDawe^th,  110. 
Inimical  conduct  to  LaMdwruan,  1 U.  Defeat  of  the  Athenianj  near  ^ao. 
1,  135.  OvenhrOH  of  the  Aiheniaa  inlenat  to  Peloponneaiu,  13a.  Tbc 
Atbeniinii  bciieftc  and  lake  Melon,  137  — 13[l.  Their  atrocimu  infauinaQi^, 
139.  Their  GraC  intfTfL-Tenee  in  (he  affain  of  Sidiy,  156,  IS7-  Contenlioa 
ofpartiinat  AiheDi,  ICC,  1«7.  Auisiancc  voted  to  ihe  Egestuu,  168.  And 
Kiciu,  Atdbiade*,  and  Lamachui  appointed  to  the  command,  l(>9.  Debate* 
on  the  Vidian  expedi Lion.  1011 — 177.  Mutilation  of  the  icnna  of  Uercurf, 
and  Iti  comequencea,  17B,  17^.  Cooipletion  of  the  prrparaiiotu  forth* 
Sicilian  erpedltion,  and  departure  of  the  fleet,  IRI— 1S3.  Force  of  iha 
Athenian  armameDt,  and  iu  mcaautcH,  1S7|  lUfi-  Debate  of  the  gcitcnW 
190—194.  Intrigue*,  uimull,  popular  panic,  and  theii^  to&wquence*  at 
Alhen*,  195—11)9.  Finlini!a3ur«agiiin>tSjncuse,20)— 3IKI.  OpenUiooi 
of  ihearm]'  in  Sidly,  215—217-  Siege  of  i^pacuK,  2IR— 235.  Uoalililui 
KgWDM  Athena  bj  iiacednmon,  835,  23fl.  Rc-enforcenienu  gent  (o  Sidly, 
336,  Naval  action  in  the  hitbour  oft^yncuse,  238,  239.  The  Athcaian* 
HiSer  from  the  occupAlion  of  Decdea  bj  the  LacedannoiiiaDi,  241,  242. 
DiHreu  of  Athena,  243.     Tax   upon  the  ilutet  lubject  to,  344.       Xaral 

aclion  in  the  CorintliUo  gulf,  2411,  2411. 

Athena,  naval  aetionit  of  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuae,  UL  2fil 

iii,  Re-enforccmenia  aent  ihithcr  under  Deinoithcnci  and  Eurymedon,  265. 
Auault  of  Epipohr  by  ihe  Athcniano,  256—258.  Who  were  defeated  ihece, 
259,260.  Dehaici  concerning  thdr  retreat,  260— 263.  Eflert  of  an  eci^ie 
of  the  moon  on,  364.  Fourth  naval  action,  267.  The  Athenian!  prepare  fot 
Mlreal,  269— 271.  Account  of  thelt  retreat  &otn  Syncuse,  372— 2&1.  Bxf 
culion  of  Niciaa  and  Demoathenca,  SOS.  Catastrophe  of  the  Atheniana,  28&^ 
288.  Eflecla,  at  Athena,  of  the  newt  of  the  overthrow  in  Sidljr,  289,  SiM. 
Council  of  elder*  created,  391,  392.  The  Alheniana  direct  their  mttestion  tp 
repair  their  miifortunes,  297.  Their  naval  aucteis  in  the  Saroaic  gulf,  SOS. 
Vigoroui  meaiurca  of  the  Atheniiui!,  309.    PrDgietiofre 


313 — 315.      EnerlionB  of  the  Athcniana,  315.      Bccove 


riority,  and  besiege  China,  315,  :tlS.  Defeat  the  Chiani,  316.  Theic  li 
ecu  against  thr  Mileiiaru,  317.  Plot  for  changing  the  coiudtution  of  Athena, 
333—336.  Propoaition  lo  the  people,  337.  Public  decree:  political  dub^ 
339,340.  Proems  of  the  plot  for  a  revolution,  34S,  341;.  Vlokncc  oT  ibt 
oligarehil  party,  347.  Proposed  new  forai  of  govemmeni,  349.  BsiahUatk. 
ment  of  the  now  council  of  administration,  351—353.  Measures  of  the  new 
goremineBl,  353,  364.  Overturea  for  peace  with  Lacedagnou,  354, 355.  Op. 
position  of  the  fleet  and  army  at  Samoa  to  the  new  gorernmenl,  356— XGOl 
Hesloralion  of  Alcibiades  decreed  by  the  Athenian  armainenl,  363— 36& 
Elected  general,  364.  Grided  siluaiion  of  Alhen*,  36!4.  Result  of  tbe  pro. 
Cecdings  of  the  commiuioncrs  sent  to  the  armameoi  alSamns,  370.  BaieKrial 
condticl  of  Alcibiiulei,  371. 

,  ichismin  tfaenewgovemmentofAihens,  iii.372 — 3S2.    AKCood  ktoIu. 

lion,  38^  3S4.  Tranaactioii*  of  the  fleet  under  Thnuyllus  snd  I'hmybulu*,  38k 


•'-300.  S«i-8gh(  aeti  Ab^m,  3M.  Karil  Ktion  naa  Ciri^trui,  uid  caplon 
nf  ^  PetoprniHsiBi  flwi,  397,  3^  Effecti  of  Ihr  r,*T*l  lurocuH  oT  ihc 
Aihmiwit.  40*,  TnnBCUflniorThrurUiii,  on  the  A  Malic  coMt,  407-41!. 
ImpcnuiiiuccaMxrfAlnliuJa.  413 — 4IR.  Cmpium  Bjantinni,  417,  4)0. 
(ilTOBg  pan?  in  Athrm  tgalnit  hhn,  lift.  Bit  rrcrption  b;  the  Alhatiani, 
420,  421.  MTio  dm  him  gDTcrnm-gFncnl.  ot  coiniriiiilH-in-diwf;  niih 
niprnne  Miihohiy.  43).  422.  Sea-ltghl  of  KniiuTR,  431.  The  Albnriuu 
dhnin  Aldbiidn  tri  Thcnybului,  4H4.  Faciion  ■!  Alliens,  04,  435. 
flmi  nmion*  of  the  Aihmiini,  443.  SM-fighl  of  A^iuw,  44S — 14& 
I'roewJlfigi  ronnected  viih  the  Impesdimail  whI  roodfluiutlaD  of  (he  gf- 
Bmliwha  cammandnlthae,  44A — 139.  ^Mettin  foUrj  at  iht  Arbeaiait,  mad 
gnsi  inpnferil;  of  the  Bmiih  gorminieni,  459- 4S4.  Inraini»  orGiccum 
lUodtT  eiculpiud  bT  inrianm  in  Fnnce,  499.  t'mladines  of  the  Athe. 
Dim  gOTcRiniKit,  474.  475.  ftlcuureaoflhe  fl«it,4;s — 177.  Batilc  of_Sga- 
pOtaiBi,  4?!) — 411.  OHef  uid  alum  at  Alhem,  in  canHqueiKe,  483.  Siegt  of 
Alhem  by  (he  Lared«DaDiu»,  489.  CapiLuUto  to  them,  492.  The  long 
viUi  ittaacjfA,  403.  The  popular  Bannblir  ■boliihcd,  uid  the  nipieme  *ii- 
(hvrirf  eocumiucd  to  a  council  of  ibiTi<r,  lb. 
AdlentjCliuacliTofibe  Adtmiao  demooscy,  i«.9 — 11  JudicitutT.II,IS.  Public 
nncDae,  13 — 24.  Srrophvwr,  34 — 36.  Tynnnjr  of  dnnomc;,  Hi~SB. 
Theatrical  aatlie,  3«— 30.  La*  of  Irea»n,  32,  3.1.  Finl  (ne»utt»  of  the 
njnvme  einincil  of  thinr,  33.  OotetntiMnl  of  the  Ihiny ,  36 — 40.  4£~  SO. 
Thdi  funher  Tioloice,  53 — S5.  Clrii  wu  a)rainit  then,  57 — 60.  The  ihii^ 
drpoHd,  and  ■  cmrtdlof  Wn  tIectM,  61.  The  Athenian  democracy  mloreJ, 
9.  lUuitntioni,  from  ihc  ocatcn  and  philaiatJien,  of  the  dtii  bHtsry  of 
Athena,  aod  the  condition  of  ibe  Athcniaii  people,  bMrern  the  ages  of  Pcridci 
■ad  DetnoaihcDn,  74  —  118.  Rcnotation  of  ihe  long  iraH*  of  Athena.  403. 
Adnnngt*  benoired  on  the  Albenian*  bj  CoMn.  404.  PhlivJa  rataged  by 
IpfatenlCK,  (he  Athenian  gnenl,  408.  And  Arcadia  OTcirun,  408,  409.  Hi* 
u|iitalkiPi  inCorinlh.  417 — tl9.  Ub  farther  luccnaei,  431.  A  fleet  HDt 
to  Alia  under  Thiasyhnlu^  4,12,  43,"t.  Hit  luccii-fv  432—136.  Iphia-.iea, 
eomnunder  of  the  Athenian  forces  in  Asia,  438.     Connexion  of  .\ihcnt  with 

, change  in  the  Athenian  politic!,  adrcm  to  Tbcbet.  >.  30.  The  Atheniatn 

allv  thenweNo  with  Thebl^  and  dnlare  wai  agunai  Lac^amoc,  55  Their 
lltet  dtftsui  (he  LioedBinoniani  near  NaxOK.  63.  The;  gain  poiKiaiiai  of 
Cditjt*.  U4.  Acnnnmodation,  and  tuhmjucnt  bnadi  between  them  and  tba 
l*redamionian%  fi6.  They  t»-enforce  fJorcjni,  now  beuegcd  by  Mnaiippo*, 
70.  Despatch  an  expedition  to  (he  itiand  under  Iphicrates,  71.  NcpKiite  ■ 
genei^  peace  U  liatedicinan,  S2.  Reisll  the  Hat  under  Iphictatei,  86.  Con. 
giol  cif  dte  ttatei  of  Oreece  at  Atheoi,  107—109-  Ddiberadoos  on  the 
dm^  of  IdccdEmoo  at  .Athene,  127.  The  Athenian"  delcrtninelo  anial  (be 
LuedMnoiuaiHi  ngaintt  Thebo,  130.  Take  the  command  altenuteljr  iritb 
(he  Laccdmoniami,  134.  Cauae  of  (he  luperioritj  of  Athena.  137.  An 
Athenian  tttny  tent  to  Thenaly.  146.  Miniaten  tent  to  the  caoipm  at  Sua, 
147.  A  thaw  quiet  and  Bouriifaing  to  (his  6me  &o:n  that  of  the  raioraiion  cf 
democracy,  177.  8ketdi  of  (he  slate  of  .\lhau  afforded  by  Iiocratea,  179,  IBO. 
The  Athenian  eiQct  bccnme  tnascn  of  Oropus.  180.  Athen*  enlen  Inta  an 
tllknce  aith  Anadia.  1S3,  Loica  the  alliance  of  Cotinth.  183.  The  Attic 
terriioiy  enjor*  prate  duriivg  the  Thcban  vir,  319.  Athetu  iiiimiriiHj 
oppoia  Epaminandas  by  Ka,  319.  2S0.  lUlierei  3falit)i>e>  with  a  bod; 
Vt  hone,  3!28.     A(heiu.  the  seal  of  tdence,  aiu,  and  romnicra.  273,  !7& 

,  the  AlhenUnn  eicitc  ihe  Pvdnieani  to  rtvnlt,  ei.  89.     Inlercounc  be. 

(■etn  ihrtn  and  Maenlonia,  103    HoMillly  of,  la  Otynthut.  101.    YTta  viiii 
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lUccdnnto,  114  Tht  AdmiaM  join  Ai8Mi%  lit.  Prfrrtii  liy  IM^  of 
llMedoD,128.  Make  peM  widi  Pkiliis  194.  Aftan  rf  A  rtwa  faB»  tht 
gnenl  peace  fbOowiog  the  battle  of  Maodiias  to  tli«  lowiralaf  var  kiA mu 
Alaeedonia  and  Atfaeoa,  131—179.  Aeoocmlflf  cminanCincniil  AlhaM»  1S3. 
TheeominoowealthrestaredbjThiaijbiilua,  183,133.  Uniteadhiaw  of k>  gp- 
vcnnncnt,  135, 136.  lu  tabaemency  to  pepular  yiiDii^  13a>  ISa  Thnaiiicil 
entertainmeDta  at,  130.  Decay  of  imlitBrjr  ^alor,  and  cmploynacBi  of  iDcr. 
ccnarief,  140—143.  Confedeiacy  betvcn  AdieDa  and  asme  «nall  Mataa, 
144,  146.  Exaction  of  tribute  from  them,  147.  Retenae  at  Aihgm,  14% 
149.  Athenian  ediooy  at  Amphipolia,  160,  161.  Oppoailkm  of  Athcoi  to 
OlynthoB,  163,  164.  Athene  foimt  a  connodon  with  AnobanaiM%  166u  The 
Athenians  aend  an  expedition  to  Aaia,  ibu  Take  and  giiiJMB  Potidao»  ond 
Torone,  167.  Their  perfidiona  behaTioar  to  Philip.  168.  Appoint  Iphicntea 
to  the  command  against  Ampb^ia,  160.  Send  Timotbeoain  hia  ateod,  100. 
Their  alliance  with  Cotja,  164.  Acquire  Amphipolia,  166.  Decree  honon 
to  CharidemuA,  167.  Increased  extent  of  their  empire,  168.  Their  mol.ad- 
mmiatration,  1 G9.  And  oppreaaion  of  their  alliea,  171.  Revolt  of  their  aUiea, 
172, 173.  Send  Timotheus  against  Enbcea,  I77. 
Athens,  affairs  of,  from  the  renewal  of  hoatility  between  them  and  Mft- 
cedonia,  to  the  end  of  the  war  between  die  Atheniana  and  their  alliea,  caOod  the 
confederate,  or  sodal  war,  yi.  181—233.  Weightof  teatimoajof  die  Attanlaa 
orators,  181, 182.  Surprise  created  by  the  alliance  of  Olynthoa  and  Macedonia, 
184.  Negotiation  with  Macedonia  and  Olynthus,  184,  186.  War  with  their 
a]liea,200.  The  Athenians  assist  Miltocydiea,  901.  Their  conduct  to  Chari- 
demus,  202.  Decree  honors  to  Python,  206.  Assassination  appwred  and 
rewarded  by  the  Athenians,  ib.  Send  Cephiaodocoa  to  Thnee,  207-  Coo* 
demn  him  to  pay  a  fine,  208.  Political  prindplea  of  their  adminiatiarioB, 
209.  Encourage  rebellion  in  Thrace,  2ia  212.  Send  Athenodorna  tfailfaei^ 
213b  Change  of  administration,  214.  Chabriaa  ordeied  to  Thnoc;,  ih. 
Slow  progreas  of  the  social  war,  216.  Chares  and  Chabriaa  proceed  against 
Chios,  216.  Failure  of  the  enterprise,  217.  An  expedition  sent  a^rinst 
Samoa,  220.  Character  of  the  Athenians,  221,  222.  They  negotiata 
with  the  allies,  226.  And  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  233.  InterfiBaBDce 
of  the  Athenians  with  the  temple  of  Ddphi,  243,  244.  Faf«ahle  to  the 
cause  of  Phocis,  273.  Politica  and  drcumstancea  of,  289.  Violent  measure 
of,  against  Macedonia,  292.  Parties  at  Athens.  297, 29&  Banishment  of  Leos- 
thenes,  298.  Orators  of  Athens,  ib.  First  oration  of  Demosthenes,  306.  Pro. 
ceedings  against  Ker8oblq)tes,  307,308.  The  Athenians  conquer  the  Cher- 
sones2, 309, 310.  Proceedings  of  the  war  party,  312.  They  use  the  treaaory  at 
Delphi,  313,  314.  Alarmed  at  the  victories  of  Philip,  send  Diophantna  to 
Thermopyl«,  321.  Decree  honors  to  him,  322.  Justin*s  aoooont  of  the 
arrogance  of  the  Athenians,  323.  Troops  furnished  by,  to  the  Phodaaa, 
327.  State  of  parties,  and  leaders  in  Athens,  329 — 333.  Its  aettlementa  in 
Scythia,  335,  336.  Solicited  by  the  AlegalopolitaiM,  352.  Change  of  policy 
towards  Phods,  356.  Appoint  Phocion  against  EuboBS,  370.  State  of  Athens, 
377-  Triumph  of  the  war  party  at,  382.  The  Athenians  aend  miniaten 
throughout  Greece,  384.    Their  ill  success,  386.     Chares  seat  to  Olynthus, 

390.  His  conduct  there  defended  by  his  friends  at  Athena,  399 40L  Effects 

of  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  404,  405.  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon  sent  to  Macodooia, 
406.  The  Adieniana  annul  a  decree  against  Macedonia,  407.  Their  coo- 
nexion  with  Phocis,  408,  409.  Uneasiness  of  the  public  mind,  412.  Ari- 
stodemus  sent  to  Macedonia,  413.  And  an  embassy  to  Macedonia,  415. 
It  proceeds  to  PcUa,  417.  It8  audience  with  Philip,  418.  Ita  report  at 
home,   419.     Policy  of  the  war  party   at  Athena,  420,   421.     Meeting 
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of  iIk  SyacdriHu  Kt,  433.  Anital  df  tht  Maccdoniall  unbuudon  at,  <23. 
Piuv  nmdudtd  irith  ^licedonia,  434.  Dcputure  of  lb>  Micedonuui  am- 
laauilan,  436.  Tbcii  robbo?  of  the  DclphUn  u«uiuy,  4i9.  Stod  ui  cm- 
bujp  IB  Philip,  433.  Aadiencs  giTO)  lo  it,  43B.  Id  Ktam  boiiie,  443.  lu 
npot,  444,  445.  Tha  Atfaaiiuu  ■ddieutd  by  Philip,  44«.  Hecanc  ■  leemti 
■lUltB  ftnm  Philip,  tad  tetate  m  nutde  to  hi*  lequal,  440.  PropoutHNia  tr. 
ipccdng  Pbodi,  449.  Psoic  occulODcd  u  Albon  by  ihe  imTi]  of  l>ac7Uui, 
473.    TbcAtheniNURCciiealcUcr&oni  Philip,  474.    In  efFccl,  475. 

Aihenc,  poliry  of  ibe  puij  of  Charet,  tu.  3.  4.  Populai  lulnnl  faisriDg  the 
party,  a.  PnMCCUticm  of  hoalilc  purpoica  aganut  Macedonia,  6.  Otaiaan  of 
DacoMbciua  oo  the  pnc«,  7.  &  InTcciiTe  againit  tlacEdonta,  13.  Aecn. 
urion  of  Philocratei,  ib.  Dtare  cmcmiing  Aniph!|xdii,  1&.  Aeematioa 
of  jeKhiiwa  by  Timardiui,  16.  Seronii  philippic  at  DenioalluDaa,  17.  Ac- 
cuaatioD  of  £«;hiiKS  by  him,  IR,  19.  The  ialand  of  Haloeocw*  cbuncd 
fmn  SJaccdon  by  the  Athenians,  and  wby,  3ft,  3&  EmlMMy  ttat  M  maai 
thrclain),3&  Reply  of  Philip  to  ji,  36,  27.  And  onliaD  of  Ue^ppda  on 
Ihe  nbJRt,  28—36.  Dnline  of  the  Atbcnhn  iotnM  in  GtuHc.  3D,  40. 
Exeitiani  of  the  Bat  pany,  40.  A  colony  Hnl  to  the  Tbndan  Chemnnc, 
41,  43.  Diopiibei  comnundti  in  Thnca,  43.  Alhemin  deraooatiaJ  pidiey, 
43.  Oraiioo  of  Demoaihenea  On  ihii  ChenoneH^  ■l&~—^^.  OoMon  of  hia 
Ihad  philippic,  and  ill  cfil-tt,  47 — M).  Iloilile  conduct  agaloM  Kaccdnnia, 
M,  51.  SumndcT  of  Halenneaua  (a  the  Athenian*,  &l.  Chaiarta  of  (he 
office  of  lint  Diiniitei,  i'i.  Oi.  Ntgodationt  *itb  Penda,  57,  S8.  Ne* 
aitliiiao  aith  Pbodoo'i  puty.  M.  Embauy  of  DcmoithenH  to  the 
Uelleapantine  cilia,  50,  6U.  Suhjcciian  of  Euhas,  61.  PnpondcnuKc  pro. 
(died  l>y  Demosihaws  lis  tlte  Atheoian  party  In  Po-inihiu,  SdyiDhria,  loil 
Byaantium,  Ki.  DeCRC  pnipoacil  by  EubuluH  ntpectinft  ui  cmbaaiy  lo 
Maonknia,  6S,  6&  Philip*!  ai»*er  to  tbtembaMy,  6C,  67.  CirciunMancu 
vUch  gave  riK  10  OiiAd«Ihena'i  IbUrth  philippic,  Cfl. 

— ,  the  Alhcninns  appoint  Chores  to  the  eominand  in  iht  Flellnponi,  liL 

an.  And  send  Phocion  to  lupentd.:  him,  KJ.  ThefHleiN  of  dwir  dotDiDioi) 
bejwid  Grbx,  M.  PriTUcgeacoafandapaadKniby  lh(ByBUldncB,l)■,W- 
B)r  ri«  ChBaoOBsim,  93,  93.  D*iB(Mlu9W*||a«uaa  Ainpliiciym  loDdphi, 
93.  TbcDDinbct  of  Atnphktyoaaient  bydwAlheaiaa*,  96.  !>eod,Gwhin«a 
■i  an  Amphidyon,  ik  Claim  npeo  ib*  Atbcniaoi  Ij  the  AnipbinBn*.  98. 
and  BotE.  Statei  eompoaing  the  AtbcoUn  csnfedetacy,  119  —  114.  Mow 
coBwried  Bilh  Thebes,  Hi.  Send  ihdr  mBanarica  lo  laaln  ibe  Araphia. 
(taoi,  1I&  Critiokl  tltnaiioD  of  (be  Athenian  war  pany,  II7.  I  la  Ad. 
TanlagtB  to  Albenaaf  ihs  Thebau  alliance,  ib.  ConteK  of  partiet  ai  Aihcni^ 
131,133.  DacreaaagaintPhilip,  133,  133.  Tho  Athenian*  recdte  aoiVBS 
fniDi  Philip,  123,  134.  and  note.  Alarm  cnatrd  at  Athena  rnpcciii^  ihe 
ganiacn  of  ElMcs.  t3«,  137-  Inutual  dcciee  of  the  Aihcniain,  UB— 131. 
They  aend  aa  embawy  lo  Thcbea,  132.  Alliance  betoecn  Alliens  ar.d  Thebcf, 
iM.  Their  openDona,  136,  13<i.  UabaLes  at  Atbeai,  138.  They  nfiue  to 
treat  aith  PhUip,  I31L  March  of  the  Albeoian  and  Thcban  army  a^tainit 
Philip,  14fi.  and  note.  They  are  defeated  al  Chomnea.  Uli,  U7.  Alarm 
at  Alheu  In  cmnequence,  147,  l^U-  The  Aihaiani  send  .GKiiiua  ta 
Philip,  lAI.  Andanenib«t«jlohiiB,154.  The  »*r  party  d»ei*«  an  oration 
tii  the  alain  atChaxonca,  166-  And  chouae  l>an»(beDe>  to  delim  it,  I&7. 
Elect  him  provfditor,  159.  Remailu  on  ihe  comlilulion  of  Athens,  331. 
The  Atheniani  toid  an  emhaiay  10  Alnandei  the  Gittl,  306.  Ptocccdingi 
■I  Alheni,  338.  Reuiluiiontof  ihe  Aihenianson  Ihe  capture  of  Thrbu,  340. 
They  vend  an  anbauy  10  AlnaiHkr,  ib.  And  rcceiTc  alrttcr  from  him,  343- 
Pnacnta  pcliltoo  to  hiin,343.  R«aivc  a  pnicnt  ftmn  Akimder,  41 1  -  Thry 
>r,  4C».  and  now. 


tiBS  OXMBRALrUniKS} 


.Hk€ MiMBdfittd by  BMliUy  &    Rwntiiiuiiiiilliy 
.   flQ,  aOi    They  Mfindy  Mgotisle  witk  LMid«nn^  4& 

in  the  general  assembly  at  Athens,  47*    State  of  Athens  dining  tihe 
<.«rAkzandcr»888«-80S.    The  Atheniaaa  send  an  nm^sssy  to  ite 
. .  Jf  olosais^  Sas.    Contest  between  iBschhies  and  Donoaihciiei  it  AAam^  109 

—397.    Accusation  of  Demosthenes,  401. 
AAoB,  eanal  o^  modre  of  Xerxes  lor  ooostmcting,  ii.  S^  4       Hirtfiriral 

BioDy  iotj  4.  note. 
Atossa,daaghtcr  of  Cyrus,  notice  of;  ii.  3, 8b  note. 
Atrcos,  king  of  Argos^  reign  of,  i  36.    Fabukms  aoeottiHiof  him,  8I^S7« 
AtBonetus,  msanmg  of  the  word,  vi.  333L  nofesb 
Atyi^wtes,  the  Persian,  made  satrap  of  Media,  Tiii*  130.    Snbdaes  a  sehs&in, 

860.    His  daughter  married  to  PerdioeBs^  360.    He  aeods  *  preaeBt  oCone 

hundred  armed  Amasonian  women  to  Aleiandnr,  403. 
Attaginus»  the  Theban,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  fiiction  which  led  the 

to  the  Penian  alliaiios!,  iL  123.    Fkes  from  Thebei  on  the 

Pausania%  184. 
Attains,  the  Macedonian,  sent  on  an  expeditiaii  into  Asia,  Tii.  178* 
>  accused  of  treason  and  acquitted,  viii  74.    His  appointment,  183*    Sent 


against  Oim,  174.    His  station  at  the  passage  of  the  Hydaqpa^  ^^^L    N« 

of,  866.    Passes  a  ni^t  in  the  temple  of  8eiapis,447. 
Attic  dialect,  over  what  state  it  extended,  L  183. 
Attica,  toil  of,  L  13.    Natural  drcumstaoces  of;  46.    Early  papal  atioa 

civilization  of  its  inhabitants,  4&     Tbeii  condition  before  the  time  of 
.  61.    The  Attic  people  divided  into  three  fiictiona,  363.    MaBB«  in 

the  country  was  divided,  analogous  to  shires,  hundreds,  and  tithinga,  37I9 17^ 
t J  invasion  of,  by  the  Peloponnesiana,  iL  284,  286.    Invaded  and  imYagid 

by  the  Peloponnesians,  872.  376.    Second  invaaioo,  886,  386.    Tldicl  in. 

vasion,  430.    Fifth  invasion  of,  496.    See  Athens. 
Av^tion,  fitfming  of  the  Athenian  taxes  by,  iv.  113. 
Anger,  M.,  remarks  respecting  various  points  of  Grecian  history,  vL  367y  368. 

note;  366,  366,  note;  387—^9, note ;  viL  71*  106. 131. 162.  note;  268. note. 
Augury,  in  great  repute  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  108. 
Aulis,  assembly  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  at,  i.  70^ 
Austanes,  the  Paraetac,  excites  a  revolt,  viii.  132.    Taken  prisoner,  137* 
Atttariats,  the,  bow  kept  in  awe,  vii.  312. 
Autodes,  the  Athenian,  sent  against  Thrace,  vi  201. 
Aur0x^mr»t^,  signification  of,  iii.  421,  422.  note. 
Antophradaies,  the  Persian,  takes  Mitylene,  vii,  463.    Arrives  at  TTntimmaBWii, 

616. 
■  Alexander*s  treatment  of,  viiL  62.  Appointed  governor  of  Mfrf^ 

63. 
Avvatnikfiu  explanation  of,  i.  416.  note. 
Aselmic,  king  of  Tyre,  notice  of,  vii.  524,  626. 631. 


B. 

Babylon,  every  known  alphabet  to  be  traced  to  the  neighbourhood  o£;  L  5. 
Notice  of,  426.  Account  of  the  Babylonish  religion,  viii.  26.  Babylon  sur. 
tendered  by  Mazaus  to  Alexander,  27'  Its  foundation  and  site,  367,  368. 
How  mibcllished  by  Alexander,  409.    Entered  by  him,  411.  Acoount  of  the 
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tlwrEMAluudM,<lfi_416.    ChdMDudieapitaliif Aaiabrlitoh 
«la.    UiiimpnTcmaiUihen,  4I&  4£t^-12&.    Doth  of  Aiesaada  mt,  44S. 
IMi^laOBim,   ike,  acquuntcd  siih   aumaiiiy  and  diillmg,  u  i   toy  ari; 

HaHchin,  or  Dioaniu,  iradilioB*  in  Onece  nqitclinf  hb  exp^tioD  M  India, 
Tiii.  I8-2,  183.  The  lappoKd  tbutHki  of  Nyo,  1B4.  ISuriflai  u>,  b^  Aln- 
uidei,  1H6,  187- 

Bactrim  «r  Dkcuuna.  d«c(iptiao  of,  *iU.  S3.  The  Bactriww  ilfMrt  ftom  B«. 
'Its,  !t7-  Tbcy  ntoltigiinatAUiiuidct,  I06.  MucedonUa anny  fc-arfinB«lin 
ihc  caplul,  I  l.V  Micetlonun  gamuo  in,  134,  120.  Alexands*!!  renim  n, 
1X7-   Ducuuisoi  Man  BilenainiDenlginn  there  bj  him,  1*3— 148. 

Bag^tt.  Ihe  eUDudi.  accouni  of,  viL  370.  371-  D'tnea  the  affiun  to  IheoMmi 
part  of  ihe  Psiian  empire,  373.  ^Ndd  to  ha*e  ptMaoocd  ARuene*,  375. 
Al»  bif  nieoMor  Ana,  376.   Uii  doth,  377- 

Bur.  bay  of,  ita  tinution,  iL  170. 

Bal,  n-  Baal,  meaning  oT  the  title,  v.  334.  nott. 

,  temple  of,  U  Bcbfloo,  rebuilt  hj  Aleiander,  viti.  409. 

Buchiads,  tbt,  put  to  death  the  reining  piinn  of  (\nioth,  i.  36i 

Ballot,  judgment  im  life  and  daih  decided  by.  at  Athou,  iii.  450.  lUpmof  oT 
diii  plan,  ib. 

Bank,  the  tanpk  at  Delphi  becune  the  gical  bank  oTORecc,  L  IM.  Tint  of 
Apollo,  at  Bnndiida,  becMBe  the  national  bank  of  the  Dorani,  lb.  Tbeena- 
bUthment  of  ooe  at  Atbem,  pioJKUd  ^  Xtnopbon,  it.  22. 

bJ»«^,  original  meaning  of,  i.  31 1,  note. 

BartariiT  of  the  Qnctao  •jriton  of  nr,  ii.  399,  400. 

Barber,  Alhenlin,  auetdote  of  fait  gamiliiy.  iii,  £89,  300.  How  puniilicd, 
S90. 

Bards  qiuli<i«tiuni  and  aulhoiiiy  of,  in  the  early  ages  of  Oreece,  i  172. 

Baidylk,  prince  of  lUyria,  coinpeli  AmynladoquitSlacedmia,  ti.  H9.  I«  ilain, 

Bannn,  Kepulchnl.  origin  of,  ii.  1(1.  AUudnl  U  by  Uoron,  ib,  note.  Still  hi 
aae.  In  Spain,  1 1 .  Dole.  Thoae  etceied  to  the  tttemory  of  the  ilun  at  Plataa, 
dittinguiahed  ID  following  agea,  121.     Erected  by  the  Aihoiiant,  181. 

Banine,  married  lo  Alexaodo'  the  Onat,  *iii.  366. 

Banbdemy,  M.,  hit  dcfieiencia  and  error*  eipoMd.  it.  3.  3  nou.  Implicitly 
fbUom  the  DUiatiTe  of  Pauaaniaj.  t.  117.  nou^  Uu  done  Utile  Unudi  the 
lIluiiratiDn  of  the  political  history  ofOrtcte,  S3I. note.  Hia  (lan^yric  an,and 
allcmpttd  jusiilicition  of  Dion,  >i.  89.  nox. 

Balyain.  a  Ilede.  fail  rerolt  and  eimilion,  liiL  350. 

Banaenla  BMuannala  Datia*.  riil.  S9.   Coodenined  todath  by  .Aleuodcr.BS. 

Baahaw,  remarks  on  the  orthognphy  of  the  mrd,  riii.  3d3.  cole.  Dlgnily  of 
d>e  aikce,  423. 

Bar-li^i,  and  'AmJ,  distinction  btlwccn,  i.  1 13.  note. 

Batloii^iBiiit.  when  Snt  used  by  the  Oneka,  ii.  40ft 

BMtlc,ord(Tof,  aa  described  by  Homer,  !.  146.   Of  Mantfaon,  SU3 — 5U6. 

of  Tbemiopylv,  ii.  38— 46.    Of  Plata,  114— 119.    Uf  the  K^trytDOn, 

I2S.  Ofllimera,  146,  147.1SI— IA3.nMe.  Of  Eurymidao,  Sid.  Of  T»- 
nagra,25a  Of  CEoophyia,  2(i0.  Of  Corooea,  3S3.  Of  Potidaa,  330.  Of 
Slralut,415,  416.  Near  .Cgitium,  486.  OfOlpc,  4ill.  Of  Idonteae,  493. 
404. 

of  Dehum,  iiL26— 38.  Of  Amphipolit,  04—67.  Near  Mantiiii^l32— 

136.    Ofniiletut,317-    Of  £ga*potusi,478— 481. 

■ of  Cunaxa,  iv.   !7«— 177-    Of  the  Pariolus,  S46,  348.   Of  Coriaih, 

374,  37ft.  Of  CoroDcm,  304-3S8. 
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Bald»flrL#iMin,v.8fr-9a.    The '' TeKkM*"  baUH  lO.  Maiu^^  OHfrnfim, 

»4.  OfllaDtiiie»,23a— 23& 
o£ CruDoms, tL 00, 61.    Or£dfl«a,129L  NcflhePiftii   in  biy^MaL 

Of  Tamyiue,  S71.  Of  Hyampolis,  431.  Of  HedyltwD,  43S. 

Dctf  BjiaDtmm,  Tii.  8?.    Of  Chjnonea.  146^  147-    Of  PdHoo,  914. 


Of  die  Onmkns,  402— 411.  Of  Urai,  604— 61& 

of  Arbda  or  Oftogamda,  tul  15—25.     Of  the  Hydaqpc^  194*108. 


SeeSen-ighL 
Bmjltf  H^  oonfimiAtioo  of  hb  remark  laipeeimg  Mikiadei^  i.  61L  note. 
Btfira,  inTceted  by  Coniu,  tML  174.    The  Baniaiee  ictieai  to  Aohmh,  175. 

They  defieod  h  agiunit  Alexaadcr,  177,  17&   Btrt  afterwrfe  f |iiflrtr»  17V. 
BedowecD,  oe  Bedouin.,  remaika  on  the  ordiognphy  (^  yvL  a52«  Mis. 
Bcilerophoii,  or  Bdleropheotes,  a  prince  of  Corhrth,  L  24.  70. 
Beams,  the  Bactrian,  his  treadiery  to  DarhUy  viii.  57*    The  eommand  de^^al^ca 

to  him,  58.    Privy  to  the  murder  of  Dndoa,  50.    Atpiiei  to  die  ihini 

of  Persia,  60.   Allowed  to  take  the  hnperial  dignity,  06.    His  ■uiiiiii 

to  obstruct  Alezaoder,  05.   His  retnat  lo  the  livcr  Onia»  97-    SuwendtH  lo 

Alexander,  101.  His  treatment,  101,  102.  His  barfaaxua  death,  110,  117- 
Betoo,  one  of  the  princtiMd  engineers  in  Alexander*!  anny,  notiee  a^  vis.  98iw 
Bireme,  the  most  perfect  representation  o^  in  the  Vattcan  muMBm  at  Bobdc, 

iL80. 
Bikhancs  the  Persian,  his  interview  with  Alexander,  viiL  53.  and  note. 
Bithynians,  the,  attacked  and  pOlaged  by  the  Arcadiaiis,  iv.  254.     The  ktter 

bMieged  and  surrounded  by  the  Bithynians,  254,  255.     SueccM  of  the  ata. 

tagem  of  Xenophoo  agauist  them,  256.   War  of  the  Oieeks  with,  261—961. 

AttacktheCyreanarmr,  255.  260— 264.    Hostile  chander  ol^  3II&     D«. 

cyllidas  winters  among  them,  308,  309. 
Blackstone,  Judges  his  Commentaries  quoted,  viL  239,  240. 
Body-warden,  office  of,  viL  291.  note. 
BcBOtarchs,  power  of,  L  333. 

* ^,  office  of,  explained,  v.  52. 

,  coDteat  of  Demosthenes  with  the  BsBOtardu,  viL  140,  141.    Their 

aasembljr  noticed,  260. 
B«eotia,  boundaries  of,  i.  12,  13.    Natural  circnmstancca  of;  41,  42.    Sketch  of 

the  hiatory  of  Bosotta,  after  the  Trojan  war,  331—333.    Its  govammaBt, 

333,334. 

;  r^twpaign  iw^  li.  Oft.  M  art^-   The  towns  in,  admitted  to  the  PelopooDflBan 

confederacy,  259.     Revolt  of  the  Boeotians,  282.     They  lose  Chnooen,  ih. 

Defeat  the  Athenians  at  Coronea,  283.     Conclude  a  treaty  with  them,  ib. 

plan  for  effecting  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Athenians^  iiL  2S. 


Attempts  of  the  Athenians  against  Boeotia,  24.  The  fiorocs  of  the  Bvthuia  aa- 
sembled  at  Tanagra,  25.  Conduct  of  Pagondas,  26, 27.  Battle  of  D^bov  97* 
Reciprocal  imputation  of  impiety  between  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians,.  29,  30. 
Siege  of  Delium,  30,  31.  Deceive  the  l^acednnonians,  92.  Treaty  of  1m^ 
cedflMnon  with,  93.  Their  conduct  to  the  Athenians  req»eetittg  the  fiwt 
of  Panactum,  94.  Massacre  in,  by  the  Thracian  auxiliaries,  245,  246. 
' ,  insuh  ofiered  by  the  Boeotians  to  Agesilaus,  iv.  336. 
plundered  and  wasted  by  Agesilans,  v.  57.   Reduced  to  subjection  under 


Thebes,  64.   Enjoys  peace  during  the  war  with  Athens,  2i& 

,  the  Boeotians  supplicate  Philip,  vi.  462. 

-,  arrangement  of  the  affidrs  of  Boeotla,  viL  152.   See*  Thibes* 


Boges,  the  Persian  commander,  hia  ferocious  iMroism  at  die  siege  of  JBen, 

ii.  210. 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  liis  remarks  on  the  quaUfications  of  Dcmosthcaeti^  viL  6& 
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goowgi»  m  CMMC,  ilMqipiiuu  U^  ii.  81.    its  itroag  mwnhlinr<i  to  an 
war.g^Uej,  81 — 83^ 

Booki>  acaxody  known  in  the  age  of  Piaistimtiu,  u.  289- 

Bovder  lands,  of  neigfabonring  Oredan  republican  nsuaDy  eonsecnled  to  aome 
deity,  tL  357. 

Boie,  or  tide  of  the  lodua,  explanation  of^  TiiL  258.  note. 

Bonns,  andcnt  tradition  respecting,  ii  31.     Pnyen  of  the  Athemant  to^  ih. 

Boundaries  of  Oreeor,  i.  11. 

Boundary  of  the  Athenian  territory  engraved  on  a  piUar,  L  33^ 

Bowmen,  a  Taluable  spedes  of  troops  in  Greece,  L  388. 

Boxing,  when  introdooed  into  the  Olympian  games,  L  211. 

Bramin,  Indian,  account  of  one,  YiiL  433,  434. 

Bramins,  account  of  the  sirge  of  the  town  of  the^  riiL  239 — 24X 

Brandndae,  temple  of  ApoUo  at,  L  194. 

Brasadaa,  the  Spartan  commander,  gallant  action  of,  ii.  378.  His  braTcry  at 
PyUis,  503,  504. 

'  ■,  temper  and  cntopriaing  character  o£^  iiL  18.  His  operatiflos  in  Me- 
gara,  20,  21.  Marchea  into  Thrace,  32,  33^  Negotiates  with  Acanthus, 
35.  37.  Concerts  a  plan  for  gaining  AmphipoUs  to  the  Laoed«mooian  oob- 
federacy,  38—41.  Uis  wise  conduct.  41,  42.  His  successes  in  Thrace 
43b  45.  Means  by  which  be  gained  orer  the  town  of  Sdone,  47.  Hoaon 
paid  to  him  by  the  inhabitants,  48.  Extcnda  his  views  to  Potidsea  and 
Mende,  48 — 50.  Success  of  his  negotiations,  50.  Repulses  tlie  lUyriana,  52. 
Attempts  to  surprise  Potidjea,  5G.  Defeats  the  Athenians  at  Awi|Aip9l^^ 
63—87*  RecdTes  his  death-wound  there,  87-  Honors  paid  to  his  memory, 
87«  68.  Reply  of  his  mother  respecting  him,  68.  Coinpared  by  Plato  to 
Achilles,  69.  Resemblance  of  his  character  to  that  of  General  Wolfi^  ib. 
note. 

Bribery,  uniTcrsaUty  of,  at  Athens,  under  the  dcDWcracy,  iv.  25.  The  prindpal 
road  to  honors,  53,  54.  Of  the  democratical  leaders  in  the  Gsedan  repubttCy 
351. 

— ^.—  among  the  Macedonians,  vL  401—404. 

-»_—  among  the  Persians,  rilL  46—49. 

Bridges,  of  boats,  built  over  the  Hellespont,  by  Xerxes,  ii.  5. 

Britain,  the  diver  fir,  and  evergreen  oak,  not  fiMind  in,  in  Csnar's  timc!,  L  lOl 
note.  Grecian  letters  used  in,  34.  Ancient  state  of,  as  described  by  Spenser, 
85.  note. 

Brittth  constitution,  structure  oi;  L  255.  364.  Remarks  on,  iii  460—464. 
48&  467.  note;  viL  244,  245.  247—249. 

Islands,  earliest  mention  of  the,  ii  177)  17&  mte. 


lusium,  foundation  of,  i.  347* 
Bryant,  Mr.,  his  conjecture  respecting  the  appellation  of  ravos,  bome  aa  a 

distinguithing  title  by  some  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  viL  547* 
Bafaares,  son  of  Megabacua,  eoomiandcr  of  the  Peruan  fleet,  iL  3. 
Bneephala,  on  the  Hydaspes,  founded  by  Alexander,  viiL  200. 
Bucephalus,  Alcxandcr*s  fisvorifie  horse,  death  of,  viiL  200. 
Byres,  Mr.,  hb  conjecture  concerning  the  statue  of  the  '  Fl^iting  QlaiKator,*  v. 


Bysantiuro,  dtuation  and  advantages  of,  ii.  201.    CapitulatiaB  o^  to  Pan- 
ih. 
«,  captured  by  Aldbiades,  iiL  417*  418b 


m,  tamtactinna  of  the  Cyrean  army  at,  iv.  273—275. 
-y  enters  into  alliance  with  Thebes,  v.  219i 
.>  rcffolls  agdoit  Athcas,  vi  172. 
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Bjamtiaiii,  is  aisisted  by  the  Chians,  Rhodian,  and  Ooaif»  y/fk  ML     Patrtt 
BCtf,  87-    The  Byauitiiics  confer  privilegci  en  dM  Atfaonkn^  91,  08; 


C. 

Cabala,  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  Carthaginian!  under  Magon  defeated  at,  t.  4fiA. 

Cabiri,  L  19. 

Cad  means,  derivation  of  the  name,  L  123.  note. 

Cadmea,  operations  in  the,  vii.  Sl!i— 322.  332. 

Cadmus,  Idng  of  Thebes,  adyentures  of,  i.  42,  43.     His  name  givcD  to  Besotia, 

123. 
,  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  earliest  Grecian  prose-writers  known   to  Hyt 

ancients,  L  129.216. 
Cadusians,  the,  negotiate  with  Darius,  yiii.  53,  54. 
Csesar,  credit  of,  vindicated,  i.  9,  10.  note.     Defence  of  his  assertion  that  the 

**  fagtts**  and  '*  abies**  were  not  found  in  BritaUi,  9.  note. 
— — ,  comparison  of,  with  Alexander  the  Great,  viii  227,  22&  and  nolca. 

Notice  of,  281. 

,  the  chief  object  of  his  invasion  of  Britain,  viiL  228.  note.  420. 
Cairo,  origin  of,  viL  537. 
Calanus  the  Bramin,  his  friendship  with  Alexander,  Till.  433.    Account  of 

his  death,  434,  435. 
Calaurean  confederacy,  account  of,  i.  259 — 261. 
Calchas,  the  seer  of  the  Grecian  army,  i.  108. 
Callas,  the  Macedonian  general,  defeated,  vii.  389.   His  situation  in  the  army  at 

the  river  Granicus,  404.     Appointed  satrap  of  Plirygia,  413. 
Callias,  Adienian,  notice  of,  ii.  286.  329.    His  deatl^  330. 

-,  founder  of  the  Euboean  general  assembly,  how  receired  at  the  Bf  t 


donian  court,  vii.  59.    Favored  with  the  title  of  king*s  companion,  lb. 
—  and  Taurosthenes  of  Euboea,  their  projects,  vL  368,  369. 

.,  the  agents  of  Demosthenes,  vii.  90.    Report  of  Callias  to  the  Athenians^ 


94.  and  note. 

Callibius,  the  Tegean,  projects  the  union  of  all  Arcadia,  v.  114. 
Callicratidas,  the  Spartan,  appointed  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  ^ 

43*J.    Manner  in  which  he  allays  the  discontent  of  the  armament,  438,  430. 

His  difficulties,  and  application  to  Sardis  for  relief,  439, 440.  Takes  Methjrmna 

by  assault,  440,  441.     His  liberal  patriotism,  441.     Defeats  Conon  at  Mity- 

lene,  442.     Forms  the  siege  of  that  place,  ib.     Defeats  Diomedon,  444.    His 

death  at  Arginussae,  446. 
Callines,  a  Macedonian,  his  conduct  in  the  reconciliation  between  Alexander  and 

his  army,  viii.  380. 
Callippus.,  an  Athenian,  taken  by  Dion  as  his  confidant,  vi.  30.     Betrays  and 

plots  against  him,  31.     Chosen  autocrator-general,  33.     Driven  from  SynU 

cuse,  and  assassinated  at  Rhegium,  36. 
Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  his  arrogant  character,  viii.  142.     His  reply  to 

Anaxarchus,  144,  145.     His  address  to  Alexander,  145,  146.     His  insdleoce 

to  him,  147.     His  freedom  of  speech  to  Alexander,  151,  152.     His  appre- 

hennon  and  death,  155,  156. 
Callistratus,  the  Athenian  orator,  joined  in  command  with  Iphicratea,  v.  81. 

Returns  to  Athens  to  forward  peace,  ib. 
Callixenus,  the  part  he  took  in  the  accusation  of  the  Athenian  generalt  tot  dior 

conduct  at  Arginussc,  iii.  45^—455. 
Calonne,  M.,  extract  from  hu  letter  to  Louis  XVt.,  iii.  465,  466.  txite. 
,  notice  of,  viii  245. 
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:ipd  nnmi  in  Grc«c>  ■(  thu  dme  of  the  Hege  of  Tr<7. 

tkMch  of  iu  hiitoty,  i»,  433,  424. 

CuTuriiu,  fouadstton  of,  i.  34ft. 

nouce  of,  ii.  130.     Dsmjcd  bf  Oclnn.  143. 

iu  politic*!  conncuoDt,  iu.  S06,  2U7.     Aruvcr  m   ihe  cmbwBj  of 

UcniuKnie*  (o.  208. 

how  tStctei  lovudi  Syrmcme,    ?.  387. 

how  (foiemol  undet  Timokon,  tL  73. 

CunbxiA,  iccauon  of.  lo  t)w  throne  of  Penic,  L  436.     Ia«iida  uul  ninquen 

I^n'P'i  439,  440.  Subsrqueni  cotiquats.  HO. 
Cunpuimn  plun,  docriplion  of  the,  u.  lOt,  170. 
Cuupuiiuii, origin  oflhi^U.  173.     Obtain  a  footing  in  Napla.ib.      And  after. 

waids  tvducc  I'unia,  ib. 
,  llaliaD  niercEDatica  *o  called,  ccmmoolj  eniplojtd  on  bolh  tida  in 

tbe  Sicilian  wan,  t.  343.     Engaged  foi  Agrigesmm  agaitnl  Canhage,  tbe; 
D  (he  CinhagiDian  lervice.  346.    A  bodjr  of  Campanian  hone 


of  jElaa,  dcmOf  ed  by  TimoleOQ,  tl  CSi. 

Canalof  Aihos.     Sec  Aihcu. 

Canatida,  notice  of  ihe  (awn  of,  viil  314,  Sl.'x 

Canoe  of  the  weatem  island*  of  thi:  Padfic  Ocean,  iti  ttnic^  leaemblaace  to  an 

ancient  wat.galley,  ii.  81 — 83.     Haw  cuoa  wen  deaignaud  bj  the  Grctln, 

i.  7.  note. 
Canaa.  diii]Uiuli(in  ropecting  thai  won 

CtpptdoeiU)!.  tht,  noUu  of,  viL  449. 

Capua,  fbundalica  of,  it  173. 

Cmniu,  Ibc  Macedonian,  hii  appointment,  Tiii.  Itl.     .Notice  of,  IDS.     Delated 

bj  Spitamenea,  114. 
CanJaDi,  opetatioos  of  the  fleet  under  hia  command,  ii.  37A,  376. 
Caidianc,  account  of,  vi.  211.     They  niunlet  AIQtoCTthea,  J12.  ,^^ 

,  their  diiqiuie  with  the  Alheniani,  riii.  34,  36.  , 

Caidooa,  account  of  the,  iv.  318.       Uataa  the  Criean  aioif  oa  ihiit  ratreat, 

S20,  221. 
Caria.  lowni  in,  reduced  to  obedience  bj  Cimon,  ji.  313. 

,  hiitoHcal  drcunutancei  Rapccting,  rit  430—133. 

Cariani,  fnm  whom  theji  were  deKcnded,  L  342. 

— -  conduct  of  the,  at  Rhodes,  vi.  360.  and  nole. 

Cannania,  tiavencd  by  Alexander.  niL  274 — 37S.     Andcnt  and  mndsn  nonie 

of  in  capital,  323. 
Caniian  festiial,  notice  of.  iiL  J 13— 127. 
Cainina,  ootioe  of  the  town  of,  Tiii.  307. 
Carthage,   fmindaiion  of.  il.  135,  136.     Ita  eligible  utuaiian.  136.     Connexion 

between  it  and  the  neighbouring  eokiDia,  ib.    Sketch  of  ita  hiiiorj,  ib.  137. 

lu  Bonatitution  beat  known  to  antiquity,  137.     Ita  power  of  lite  growth,  138. 

Catuea  which  gave  tix  lo  the  invasion  of  Sidly  by  the  1  arihagiiiiani,  14^. 

They  aisemble  a  powerful  annanicnt,  and  lay  liege  to  Uiaiera,  145,  146. 

And  are  defeated  then,  146.  Stale  of,  fgr  Dear  a  century  afWward,  150,  IM. 

Panlculan  in  the  histcwy  of,  151 — 153.  note.     Earliest  known  treaty  between 

Carthage  and  Rotne.  156. 

,  a  Carthaginian  anny,   under  Hannibal,  aiiive*  in  Sicily  <o  protect 

EfcMii,  *.  331.    Bcnego  ud  lakei  Selinin,  3aU-334.    Sonnt  Uiaxn. 
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•»  Catege,  flk  SceooA  in?arioo  of  Bieilf^  MOl  Uml 
ID  Agrigentmn  icfaied,  34S.  The  Omhu^liiwi  iir  drfertrf  by 
die  Sjnottmns  aoder  Dmphnaeoi,  343.  Take  Agfigentnmy  and  mafae  k  llMir 
vimer  quarters  34a.  Destxoj  that  dtjr,  9Sft.  Besiege  Oda,  ib«  Defleit 
Dionjsias,  368.  Are  attacked  bj  a  pestilentbl  licklieM,  871*  Make  peace 
vidi  Dkmjsiiis,  ib^  The  Carthaghnaii  lendeBls  in  Bjrmeam  and  Sicflj 
lahbed  and  cmelly  trcafted,  4Ml  Carthi^  ifjecti  the  oonditifln  of  peaee 
eflcred  by  Dionpiua,  409.  Makes  great  preparatioDS  to  lenew  die  wat^  413. 
The  dril  gorcmment  of  Cattfai^  dligairhal,  the  mi^ttrj,  kingly^  lb.  nott. 
Difficulties  of  the  Carthaginians  in  their  passage  to  Sicflj,  414.  Tlwj 
nach  Paaonnos,  415.  Betake  Motya,  416.  Besiege  Syraciise,  418.  lietd 
Messina  with  the  ground,  430.  Are  attacked  by  an  epidemical  wckntas  on 
die  bank  of  the  Am^yus,  427.  Defieated  by  Diooysiusy  and  dieir  fleet  nat^ 
destroyed,  428.  Make  peace,  and  return  to  Africa,  429,  430.  Renew  the 
var  with  Syracuse,  440.  Preserve  the  attachment  of  the  Sicels,  ib.  St^polaie 
to  interiere  no  more  with  that  people,  443.  InYade  Sicily  and  Italy,  459. 
Treaty  with  Syracuse,  460.  War  renewed  with  Dionysios,  472.  A  truce 
concluded,  473. 
Carthage,  the  Carthaginians  make  war  on  the  Campanians,  tL  S8.  Amooat 
of  their  army  and  navy  in  the  war  with  Timoleon,  56.  Defeated  at  die  Cri- 
mesus,  60,61. 

,  sute  of  Carthage,  at  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  die 
throne  of  Macedon,  vii.  202. 

the  Carthaginians  send  an  embassy  to  Ecbatana,  ?iiL  41. 


Casmensp,  foundation  of,  L  349. 

Caspian  Sea,  Alexander's  curiosity  refipecting  the,  viii.  408. 

Casthanaa,  road  of,  ii.  33.     Town  of,  34. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  i.  37. 

Catena,  foundation  of,  L  349.    Celebrated  lawgiver  of,  350. 

,  the  party  in,  adverse  to  Dionysius,  sold  to  slavery,  v.  389.  A  Campanivi 
colony  established  there,  ib.  Occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  under  ImilooD, 
420.      The  dispersed  Catanians  assembled  at  Malse  by  the  Rhegians,  438. 

Catanes,  the  Parsetac,  excites  a  revolt,  viiL  132.     Is  slain,  137. 

Catapdtic  artillery,  when  invented,  v.  400. 

Cattle,  the  most  usual  measure  of  the  value  of  commodities  before  the  existence 
of  coin,  i.  140. 

Cattle  sent  from  India  to  Macedonia  by  Alexander,  viiL  169,  170. 

Cavalry,  the  principal  force  of,  in  Greece,  derived  from  Thessaly,  ii.  34.  Nature 
of  the  Persian  cavalry,  101.  Their  mode  of  attack,  102.  Celebrity  of  die 
cavalry  of  Sicily,  140.  The  Athenian  cavalry  restored  and  improved  under 
the  administration  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  278. 

Cecrops,  king  of  Attica,  conducts  an  Egyptian  colony  into  Attica,  i.  46.  The 
fortress  of  Cecropia,  afterwards  called  Athens,  founded  by  him,  47-  Insti- 
tuted marriage  in  Greece,  119. 

Celsena,  the  capiul  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  taken  by  Alexander,  vii.  461. 

Celts,  notice  of  the,  viL  311. 

Centaurs,  fabulous  history  of,  explained,  i.  39.  note. 

Cephallenia,  accession  of,  to  the  Athenian  confederacy,  ii.  377*  Brought  under 
obedience  to  Athens,  v.  74. 

Cephision,  the  Theban,  enters  Peloponnesus,  vi.  355.  Takes  Anaxander  pri- 
soner, 356.    Defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ib. 

Cephisodotus,  the  Athenian  orator  and  general,  effects  of  his  harangue  at  the  general 
assembly,  v.  134. 

"■  assists  Charidemus,  vL  202.      Sails  to  Perinthus,  207*      Besieges 

Alopeconnesus,  ib.    Negotiates  with  Charidemus,  208:    U  tried  and  fined,  ib. 
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Gcnn*,  MDMetioni  of  ihe  Crttan  umj  m,  i»,  23ri— HU.  The  chcnT'tnc 
fnut  CHTkd  thcoee  Inu  l^tly,  390. 

COMDin  mauntuDi,  i.  12. 

ChabiiM,  placed  ai  the  hekdoflhc  Atbcnkn  Reel,  t.  fO.  Defouthe  l^cadv- 
nooian  cammwiJer,  PoUii,  lb.  OoratD  at  Corinth,  ISA.  ioteicvpu  the  ic- 
tKBt  ctfiheAi^To,  )39.  ComnuDda  ibc  HrI  oTTachoa,  king  orERTpl, 
8M.     tn  nmccn  wiih  AgoQani,  seali  Nertanabia  cm  die  E|j[iptian  Ihrane, 

sas. 

.*eni  to  Thrace,  tI.!U.  Trun  wiili  Kertoblcptea,  Sli.   Sent  againd 

ChifH,  3ia      li  (Iain,  317-      Hit  diararteT,  318. 
Cfavreu,  ton  of  AnhBtntua,  mit  lo  Samm,  irlth  the  otwt  of  ihe  diange  in  the 

gonmiKntof  Alheoi,  iii.  358.     H  is  (Dndnei  on  the  octauon,  ih.  nM. 
ClueniBta.  balOe  of,  rii.  148,  147-  Fnnenl  oialion  for  thoMiblnaMft?— 150. 

IW— 17a     Diffeienl  awounti  of  the  dale  of  the  bwUe  of,  177—180-  md 

Chalcedmlaiu,  altuked  by  Alribiade*,  u!.  4W  Sumndet  their  pnjKTtj  to 
him,  (14-  Airangemciii  with  Ihe  Athenian  genmJi  respecting  their  city, 
415. 

('halcideua,  appointed  lo  [he  cnmnund  of  the  Pdoponnnlan  8rei.  iti.  304.  Saili 
for  Ionia,  30a  Saeccedp  with  Alcibiadn  in  deUching  the  Chiuia  attd  Ery. 
ihman)  fnnn  their  alltBnce  with  the  Athcoiana,  308.  Slain,  in  a  aklnniih 
irith  theni,  Sift. 

rhalcidian  or  Ionian  dtiei  nf  Sidlr.  how  aff.-cted  tonrds  Syraeuu,  r.  3nT< 

Chalridic  tttnlorjr,  onthe  Thiaeian  coail,  ver^eaflirieltled  by  Gmian  rolmtlea, 
(.  7.     Ita  feniUlr  of  miU.  and  nuu-iiime  advantages  jb. 

Chaleidiee,  revalt  of,  Ann  the  Persians,  ii.  8S.  337,  32S. 

Chakidim,  Mxouni  of,  tL  363.  364. 

Chalda,  an  Athenian  eokmy  before  the  Trajan  var.  L  33a 

,  the  principal  city  of  Eubas.n.  174,     M'eleomea  the  Thebana,  ITft 

Oiaidea,  the  cradle  of  iLe  arts  and  KJencca.  L  4ZA. 

Chaldemn  prieiu,  iheir  deputation  to  Alexander,  Tiii.  40!)-  Ha*  TM«Ited  by 
him,  410. 

Chalybi,  aecounl  of  Ihe,  ir.  2*27,  33& 

Cliuta,  the  Alhcniin  general,  aiaiUi  Ihe  PhliaiiaiK,  *-  iS3,  164.  niihdnwn 
linii  Pdoponnemi,  18(1.  Refoaed  adiniiaaan  into  the  Corinthian  port  of 
Cendim,  184. 

,>enl  ag^ul  China,  Ti.  Sla     Hu  chancier,  218,  Sin.      Ordered  lo  nJieic 

Sanaa,  S20.  Sail)  to  ihe  Uellespont,  lb.  Impeaches  Iphicram  and  Timo- 
ikcua,  331.  Aiuau  Artabazui,  334  Operalioni  of  hi<  pnty  al  Aihenn, 
aaa  Remit  of  them,  33,1  Hi>  ambition,  293.  H  i>  party  fmled,  304— SOC. 
Affwintoj  aDiacTatoi.f;enetal,  30a  Taica  Scatni,  309-  Snbdnea  the  Chei- 
nneae,  ifc.  and  310.  Hit  influence,  332.  SaOi  to  Olynlhiu,  390.  Enten 
Maadinia,391.  H If  ilctory  at  Pallene,  3!>3.  Retuma  to  Atbenii,  fb.  Again 
■ml  lo  Olynthua,  394.  Reporti  Ihe  drcumnaocc*  of  hit  eommaiHl,  399. 
400.  Heuuiea  of  hit  frieodi  for  hit  support,  4fH).  Further  charge  agajnti 
him,  410,  41 1.  Aignmsitt  ol  hli  porty,  447.  His  V^nj  detcrilxd  br  Im- 
R*M,45S,  4M. 

,  policy  ofhii  party  at  Alhem,  vii.  3,  4.       Popular  inlemt  ratmaUe  lo  It, 

S.  Mesiuies  of  hit  patty,  40,  41.  Appointed  to  the  comrrand  in  die  HeDc*- 
lioat,  S&.  la  defeated,  87-  And  nipencdcd  by  Phoclon,  ib.  U  joined 
*tdi  Lyiida  in  the  command,  144.  Policy  of  himielf  and  parly,  148,  14<I. 
ReliR>loSignun,393.  ComptimcDIi  Alexander, 393.  Joim  Heiiinon,  463, 
ViekU  up  Milylene,  £.13. 

CWltkmuaof  Euhii»,niitie«of,  Ti.  IBO.    RefuMtlourreunderTimolheui,  161. 
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EmcntheOlyndiianieiYioe^lOS.  If  ttkm  priaonei^  ib.  Ui 
him  at  Atheoif  167.  Pmics  into  the  sorioe  of  Axtabtnu, SOS.  Qnlliitfor 
that  of  die  king  of  Thnce,  lb.  His  pveatage,  80S.  Uaiziw  ^  daughtor  cf 
Cotys,  204.  Takes  Crithote  and  Eleos,  206.  Thwarts  CfphiiodpCa%  M7« 
908.  Negotiates  with  him,  208.  Is  bUroed  by  DemoitheiMi,  900.  Takn 
Aliltocydies,  210.     His  tzeatment  of  him,  210,  211.    Jofais  Chaica,  901. 

Charidemua  of  Euboea,  is  banished  from  Oieeoe,  vii.  343.     lo  fiivor  at  the 
Foaian  court,  487, 488.  and  note.     His  death,  493.  and  note. 

Charilaus,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  account  of,  L  274. 

Chariot-race,  when  introduced  into  the  Olympic  gamea,  L  21 1« 

Chariots,  military,  much  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  14& 

I  -,  scythed,  used  in  battle  by  the  Persians,  iv.  173. 

Charitimis  leads  the  Athenian  force  against  Egypt,  ii.  263. 

Charon,  a  party  to  the  democratic  plot  at  Thebes,  v.  37*    Is  raised  to  die  oflke 
of  boDOtarch,  52. 

Charondas  of  Catana,  a  celebrated  lawgiver,  notice  of,  L  360.  and  note.  361. 
Singular  proposal  of,  378. 

Cherry-tree,  the,  first  carried  into  Italy  firom  Cerasus,  if.  238.    And  aftctwaids 
naturalised  in  Britain,  ib. 

Chersonese,  peninsula  of,  when  colonized,  i.  479. 

,  the  Chernonesites  confer  privil^es  on  the  Athenians,  vii.  92,  93. 
,  Thradan,  colonies  of  Athenians  sent  to,  ii.  274. 

,  advantages  of  the,  iv.  311.     Services  rendered  to  the 

inhabitants  of,  by  Dercyllidas,  312. 

-,  account  of,  vL  162, 163.  Tributary  to  Thrace,  164.  Con- 


quered by  Athens,  309,  310.    Complaint  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Adienians, 
410. 

.,  colony  of  Athenians  sent  to,  vii.  41, 42.    OratioQ  of  D*. 


motthenes  respecting,  44-— 47. 

Chestnuts,  reckoned  among  acorns  by  Gerard  and  others,  L  8.  note. 

Children,  institutions  of  I^ycurgus  respecting,  L  279,  280.  282. 

Chilon,  the  Spartan,  slain,  v.  199. 

China,  city  of,  its  foundation,  i.  341. 

-,  siege  of,  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  316,  31 6.    Sedition  at,  and  the  manner  In 
which  it  was  suppressed,  467 — 469. 

.— ,  marauding  expedition  of  the  Chians,  iv.  313.  They  submit  to  DcrcyU 
Udas,ib. 

Chios  enters  into  alliance  with  Thebes,  v.  219. 

revoltt  against  Athens,  vi.  172.    Repels  Chares  and  Chabrisiy  217. 

-^—  assists  Byiantium,  vii.  86.  Is  taken  by  Memnon,  462.  Submits  to.  .the 
Macedonians,  643. 

Chirisophus,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  act  of  violence  of^  iv.  226.  (iboacn 
general  of  the  Cyrean  army,  260.  His  measures,  261.  End  of  his  oomnoandt 
263.    His  death,  ib. 

Chorienes  excites  a  revolt  in  Paraetacene,  viiu  132.  Sends  a  message  to  AIcxab* 
der,  135.    His  submission  to,  and  treatment  by,  Alexander,  )36. 

Christian  morality,  near  approach  to,  made  by  Socrates,  iv.  139* 

Chronology  of  the  early  times  of  Greece  involved  in  uncertainty,  L  26.  Ca«se 
of  this  uncertainty,  216.  The  course  of  events,  how  described  by  Hendotos 
and  Thucydides^  216,  218.  Notice  of  the  chronological  histozy  of  Greece  by 
Ephorus,  218.  Of  the  Arundel  marbles,  ib.  Chronological  system  jof^imto- 
sthenes,  219*  Abstract  of  the  Usserian  chronology  of  Grecian  history^  2^1—* 
224.  Notice  of  corrections  of  it  by  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo  and  otbos^SSU^.  jQhrooo- 
logy  of  Hesiod,  226,  227.  Of  Homer,  227-^35.  Of  the  Olyp^la^^^SSS^ 
241.    Result  of  the  author*s  chronological  researches,  241.— 246. 
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t'KJTo,  h^pFibnlc  of,  iBiwcting  lix  Al«s])agU4,  L  3S2.  ncKc 

.  hi*  tiluKT  upon  Alhcns,  i*.  S4.  nMt. 

,  his  notice  of  Philunu,  Uie  hutaiun,  t.  *1A,  47S,  ■  *  • 

,  hit  bcHrfin  diTiulioD,  tIiI.  438,  4R9. 

Cllku,  cnimd  bj  AInuidu,  ni.  47a  DwripLkn  of,  479,  480.  Notk*  of 
GMctaa  lenlnnnKi  tbcre,  480.    Ammuit  of  Penlsn  foiea  in,  4!>e — Ml. 

Cimoo,  Mn  of  Miliiadco,  one  oT  the  ptindpal  landed  mm  of  ibe  Aihoiiin  cem- 
monmallh,  ji.  61.  D«cend(d  from  ■  long  line  of  ■ncaton.  ih.  MmHrin 
which  he  distinguiihed  himMlT,  GS.  C)i«ncter  of.  196,  Joint  ihc  piny 
mpunu  Themistodes,  196.  Wudoui  of  his  meuum,  806.  S07.  iSurrml*  (o 
tbeannTiiud  of  (hceoafedenle  farccs,208,300.  linds  the  evnfelenur  «nna. 
fnent  igsinM  £i(B.  SDO.  JteprcHes  piracy  in  the  £g«n,  211.  I'rocecds  to 
(hel-arun  cout,  and  hii  flianHS  there.  Sl».  Layiiiejcelo  Pbaadis,  313. 
eUk  for  the  Earrmedoo,  314.  Descniri  ibe  Peniui  fleet  there,  215.  And 
defcBli  thu  Fenians  by  land,  ib.  Singularbonortcijuir^d  bf  hiiii,lb.  Retunu 
IB  Aihetuin  triumph,  XSS.  Hi*  splendid,  ]tetpoliulibenliir.  2S3.  Becooxa 
ibc  paiTOn  of  ihe  arts.  334.  Founder  of  the  grorea  of  Academla,  and  the  flni 
«lwniKd"porli««."Jh.  Hiamcmirefof  eslabBJiingihesuperioritTof  Athoia, 
33S.  Reduces  the  Thaiiani  to  obedience,  336,  237.  Faction  agafnsi  him  at 
Athens,  238.  Hi*  prenecolion  and  ac^uiiul,  ib.  230.  CircummDCei  whMi 
led  to  his  banishment.  244.  US.  Political  nuora  for  hu  recall,  209.  S70. 
Nit  braierpal  the  baiileof  Tanagra.  270.  RetamitoAihem.  271.  Colonial 
■etit  to  bin  lordship  in  the  Thradan  Chenonoe,  S74.  (.'-omnuuidi  vi  txpt- 
diikm  (O  Cfprus,  and  dies  at  the  fi<^  of  Cittium,  TTS-  Honois  pnd  to  hit 
memory.  J76-    His  chincler,  ib. 

Cinadon,  hi*  plot  for  a  change  in  the  Laeedzmonuui  goveimnent,  U.  331,  332. 

flionamon,  vhenn  Auyiia  was  mpplitd  with,  *iii.  SIB. 

(inha.  dstnidion  of,  n.  S40.  Restored  tij  EurjhKhus,  342.  The  Ciritiani 
attack  Delphi,  2]3. 

Citharon,  mount,  i  1 3. 

CiiiBBii,  condition  of,  at  Athena,  i-  367. 

Cilnn,  the,  when  imported  into  Greece,  i.  140.  note. 

Citdwn,  wege  of,  it  27.'>.  '^ 

OXf,  what  ii  included  in  the  Giccklerm  comnionlj  Innslatzd  "city,"  i.  93,  — 

Cily-goard  of  .iiheni.  of  vfaom  composed,  i.  3S1. 

CiribatioD,  earij  jHctcmd  among  a  small  portion  of  manklnil,  i.  3.  t.  Prngicaf 
of,  in  AtiytU,  Syria,  and  Egypi,  ft~7-  In  Greece,  8—10.  Early  in  .tiia 
Minor,  33.    The  AiJieniuu  (he  first  dTfliied  among  the  Greein,  67- 

ClaaimniK,  dij  of.  in  linindation,  i.  34l. 

Cloigau,  a  painter  of  celebiiiy  at  Athens,  t.  2S4.  and  DMe. 

Clandei,  lytant  of  Ocla,  dwth  of,  ii.  140. 

.  the  Spartan   general,  aniTta  at  Pott  Cdpe,  Iv.  M7-     His  conducl 

iBpecting  a  lumuti  in  the  army,  207—271 . 

' ,  the  Macedonian,  notice  of,  nil.  76.    Recalled  frDia  Media,  373.    And  is 

nmcrd,  ib. 

CUaadrldaa,  iheSparun  general,  bnbtd  byPericlca,  IL  S86. 

Clewchui,  the  LicvdvnHinlan,  ciicumiiances  whidi  led  him  to  the  court  of 
Cyma,  {*.14B.  Munificint  pretentio  him  by  Cynia,  149.  09en  hit  mititary 
Knins,  vhich  are  accepted,  ib.      Hit  laconic  aravos  to  Artaxerics,  I9i). 

'  199.  IS7.  Hisvisemeaium,  181  — 185.  SeiKd  and  masuctrd  by  Tuaa- 
pbenie*,  102—194.  Abilliy  displayed  by  him  on  Ac  disoantent  dial  ante 
nnongiheOreeki,  tnpecliag  the  object  of  Cyras's  eipedilion,  158, 169.  His 
'  fnaml  vidi  Mcnon,  166.  D^Ure*  his  opinion  ropectiag  the  netchAy  at 
OreDlai,  IC7.  Order  of  mawh  pmiwed  in  by  him.  l;l.  17!. 
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tether BMa<TL  lCS»lt«s  vm-Sti; 

diekMtieflr 
77.    H 


ik. 
bymfne^OL     !•  iifciliia^kilkd  at  thefctdeof 
91. 

and  fcfiifgri  AthoM,  i.  410^ 
la  hiBiaelf  hiaiigind  and  obliged  la  letive,  41X  laradci  Auica»  and  ia  de- 
feated bf  the  AihraiiBi,  463^  466.  AbaodoH  luthar  pnceedhiga,  4«8L 
Feuouca  the  deporitifln  of  hit  caHaagae,  4IWL  Hit  ooadact  to  the  jfigmctauy 
ik^  MawKica  the  AigiTa^  480.  Hit  fl|gjht  hum,  mad  ictam  to  Spatt% 
490.     Hk  inaanitj  and  death,  491. 

daon,  character  a<;  ii.  451.  Sopporta  the  iiilaiiiMii  deacc  ipkii  the  Mitf- 
IcoMoa,  45&  Hia  tpeedi  in  tvrat  af  it,  451.  Aeqaiica  fiivor  widi  die 
papolaoe  af  AdieBs,  509.  Oppoaea  the  f  arHnanniaa  amhaeMfln,  lb.  MO. 
Pafaik  iiriignatinn  i^unat  hhn,  513;  51S.  Onady  fiMPOifd  bf  hia  hn- 
podrncr  and  hia  fiortane^  519.  Appointad  general  of  the  AthaniaD  €meea, 
614.  Hii  pompous  boart,  ih.  Baqocsts  Dematthenea  tohejoinad  wilhhim 
in  the  rommand,  515.  Their  attack  upon  Sphacteria,  516—521.  His 
boisCenms  doquence,  522. 

,  u  attacked  on  the  public  stage,  ilL  59,  00.  Accoaed  of  eanhwifling  the 
public  moncj  and  fined,  60.  Effects  of  his  impudence,  61.  His  ictiira  to 
power,  ib.  62.  Appointad  commander  in  Thraoe,  62.  His  tuofaiidiiigi  then; 
62, 63.     His  defeat  and  death  at  AmphipoUs,  66, 67* 

Cleonymus,  son  of  Archidamus,  killed  at  Leuctra,  ▼.  91. 

Cleopatra,  grand-daugfater  of  Attalua,  married  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  yiL  173. 

. ,  embassy  of  the  Athenians  to,  viiL  392. 

Cleophon,  the  Athenian  demagogue,  his  arrogance,  iiL  484.  Aecontioo  against 
him,  488.     Condemned  and  executed,  ib. 

Cleopompus,  operations  of  the  fieet  under  his  command,  ii.  377* 

Climate^  of  Onece,  i.  14.    Of  EngUnd,  420.  note. 

,  of  Asia,  Tiii.  85,  86.     Of  Walachia,  86,  87. 

Clinius  of  Cos,  killed  in  the  Egyptian  army,  Yii.  369. 

Clinton,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  the  sera  of  the  Trojan  war,  L  228,  280.  note. 
',  his  defence  of  Thucydides,  iu  198.  note.    Ofasenrationt  on  the 


logy  of  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  260.  note. 

-,  remarks  respecting  the  age  of  Agesilaus,  v.  47»  48.  note.    The  gencfU 


assembly  of  Arcadia,  118, 119.  note. 

',  remarks  on  the  time  of  Timoleon*s  campaigns  in  Syracuse^  tL  53,  54. 


note.     The  wars  respecting  Cirrha  and  Crissa,  240 — 242.  note. 

•,  observations  on  the  occupation  of  Elatea  and  battle  of  Chetonaa,  vii. 


I77.I8O.  note. 

-,  examination  of  Mr.  Mitford's  dates  of  the  campaigns  of  AJexandei^ 


459— 4C2. 
Clisthenes,  son  of  Megades,  head  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  L  41 1.    Ejc« 

pelled  from  Athens,  412,  413. 

' ,  Xynnt  of  Sicyon,  anecdote  of,  vii.  219—222.  and  notes. 

pliteles,  the  Corinthian   minister,  decides  the  Athenian  votae  f«r  war  with 

Thebes,  v.  129. 


Defeual  bf 
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Cliioruni  uid  Orcbomenum,  «■[  belweeu  the.  v.  56. 
nituA.  ton  of  BaidjlU,  fmce  of  lUfria,  puqioK*  lo  iHTidi 

312.     Proucu  Pellian,  313.     Hn  ofivniig  to  tht  godi.    i' 

.\kundn  the  Orut.  314.     Fle«a  with  (iUuciu  inio  Tiuluitu,  31S. 

,  fbwer-brolhcr  of  Alexanda  the  Oremt,  btc*  Alnanda'i  lite,  liL  407- 

,  kppoinud  ■  coninianda'  of  the  king'i  caoipanioM,  liiL  JB.     Hi*  condan 

U  ■  tatirmi,  140.     Uii  uUnM  lo  Alcuodcr.  ib.     I>  klUnl  b;  bim.  ISO. 
Cloudi,  tBotedf  oftbe.    Sa  Ariilaphuic*. 
Club-men,  the  Tbebu,  wh»t,  t.  231. 
ClrtetmMnn,  alliiuoDi  to,  L  37-  173.  and  aow.  177- 

^ and  £gutbiu,  plan  of,  I.  60. 

Coemiu,  the  Sputm,   hi*  utempl  upon  titnou,  ii.  415.    Aetioa  oTihe  fleet 

undef  hi*  commuid  with  thuof  Phonnion,  4Jl — 124. 
Cniditi,  tea-fight  neu,  iv.  382,  383.     Sham  in  ibe  proiperiir  of  the  neigh- 

bMiitig  inland  of  Co*,  t.  373.     The  Cnidltn  Veniu.  b;  Pnxiteles,  me  of 

the  moMfanwiu  niotiumenla  of  aueiAUacvlptUKw  ib- 
fMrat,  Uof  at  Aihem,  pMnotic  deaih  of.  i.  33(1,  3.17- 
Canui,*  Macfdanian  general,  notice  of,  riii.  123.      He  defemu  the  Moaagetei. 

180.     Appoiaied  to  U»  military  coronund  of  (wgdiina  and  Bactm,    127- 

He  defeaii  ^piuunenei,  jb.     Ii  sent  agaiDsI  Buint,  174.     Ili>  than  in  the 

bailie  of  the  H)nlisp»,  19K.     Hi*  Kplj  to  Alexander,  217i  3IS.     Hi*d(*lh, 

233. 
Coin*  »f  gold  and  lilver,  hf  whom  Gn(  Unick,  i.  416.     Elfgant  laMc  and  vork- 

man^ip  of  the  Ljdian  (oiru,  41fi.  417' 
,  beauty  of  the  dtsign  and  woikmanibip  of  (he  f[oldtn  eouu  of  Geloa  tad 

hi*  luccawr,  ii.  149.     Of  the  Sybarite  c«u.  taO. 
,  Philip'*    HiMera  id  ■  honc-ncc  otlcbnied  by   a  golden  coin,  ti.  2M. 

Colchia,  ex))edilii>n  to,  i.  41. 

ColoDiei,  early   Grecian,  in   Aiua   Minor,    1.  339.     Notice  of  tboae  foonded 

by  iColian  emignnu,  340.     By  I(»ian  emigianto,  341,  342.     In  ibe  ialand 

of  Cyprvi,  343.     In  Africa,  344.     In  Italy,  3*5,  346.     And  Sicily,  347— 

SoO.  General  remark*  on  ihc  Grecian  colooio.  Sfil. 
,  ikelch  of  the  hiatoiy  of  the  ccdoniea  of  ihc  Phenicuno,  ii.  136 — 138. 

or  >he  eolcmie*  of  the  Gieeki  in  Sidly,   138.  161.     Acmuni  of  the  Grecian 

coloniei  in  Italy,  1.^^2 — 17^.     CoUaiet  of  Athcniin*.  ic 

a;  4. 


CohUBD*  01  term*,  eicctimi  nf,  by  ifae  .Ithenian*,  iL  181. 

Combat,  *  battle  decided  by  one,  of  three  huDdnd  men  on  ad)  dde.  i.  326. 

.  sioftle,  fcequency  of,  in  ancient  lime*.  L  147- 

Camdy,  the  old,  pnclice  of,   iii.  59.      Political  cont^uenee*  mulling  rram 

r  exchange  in  aadtnt  Greece, 


,5(1.6 


^  oripn  of,  !.  7.     Carried  on,  bi 
By  •bom  principally  carrii-d  at 

'*  of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  origin  of,  vii  69. 
in  fiir  pcnonal  vrrioe  in  arms,  v-  12. 
,  Oiecian,  dtsBolmion  of  the  antienl  system  of,  i.  25«. 
le  gorenment  in  Greece,  the  Gm  eiacnple  of,  altiibuted  by  Polybiui 
to  ihe  Acbuni,  «.  445.      Is  imitated  by  ihe  Lucaniant  of  Italy,  44a 
Coooa  commonda  (tie  Athenian  fleet  at  Naupaclu*,  iii.  247- 

appointed  one  of  the  ten  generab,  on  the  depandoD  of  Alcibiade*  nd 

Thniybniua,  iiu  434.      Cnmmaader-in-chler  of  the    Athenian    fleet,  43& 
K   K  S 
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U»  aicMnca,  Ok  441.    Jhitmed  bf 

ibu    Ikftaacd  by  LjHidcr,  479L    Tdut  HA^e  fai  8riHiiB»  iOL 
to  Sabmii  after  the  haaOt  of  ^goipjiMi,  ir.  38lL     FViendahip 
luB  «id  Eiayma,  381.    Bcobims  hii  coaidcotial  minlgirT,  ih. 
With  EiiftiM  and  Fhaniat«nw  ddeats  tke  I^fdinonian  fleet,  3tS 
ofCoBonaiidPhanialnnn,  SaSL    Imwamm  €ilmtmm  by 
CoBOBobcalDt  tome  JmpettaMadyimagri  Ibr  lus  «MBti7,  403 
GfadfDdcortfae  Atbcmaiiatoliim,4a4.    Hmbumbo  w  tiieaainp  flTLydK 
411.412.     Hb  demdi,  437. 

mtitatkiii,  itnictiiTe  and  jamidaiion  of  tke  Briddi  eotudtacioii,  L  S&5.  SM; 
iiL  4GO-.ie7.  DOCe;  TiL  344.  245l  247— S4». 
— ^— -^—  ootline  of  die  cootdatkn  of  Spaita*  piopoKd  bj  I^yiaigas«  !• 


fi.  137- 


ofBoock,  L  333,  334. 
.  of  AdMDft,  propoKd  by  SoloD,  L  364-384. 

of  tbs  Penian  empire,  L  442;  443. 

-  of  Caithage:,  the  beu  halanfrd  aad  viMit  kaowa  t»  aadqakj. 


—251. 


.  acoovmt  of  die  cooatknaoo  of  Mawdania,  tL  183, 1S4;  tu.  SS7 

of  vanou  Males  in  Greece,  viL  213—216. 
comparathre  Tiew  of  die  oomdtntioQB  of  Tbeanly, 


and  Romcsy  to.  2d2— 26a     Indicadons  of  die  TlnaeiMi 
-  of  Anadc  itatca,  TiL  428— 430. 


Coreyn,  at  first  sobiect  to  Corinth,  L  262:  Afterwards  independcBt  aad 
wealthy,  fb.  Foonds  hs  own  eolooies  in  Illyria,  tb.  The  fint  sra  %,ht 
reooidcd  in  history,  between  Corcyim  and  Corintht  263. 

itt  eonnezion  with  Corinth,  iL  305.  Origin  of  the  war  between  the 
two  powm,  306.  Progress  of  the  war  and  defisat  of  die  Cocinddana,  907 — 
310.  Accession  of  the  Corcyieans  to  die  Athenian  confipderary,  313.  De-> 
leated  by  the  Corinthians  at  Sybota,  317-  Tennination  of  the  Coreyrean 
war,  319.  Contentions  between  the  aristocradcal  and  democratical  paitiBB 
in,  464-466.  476;  tii.  5 — 7-  Treachery  and  cruelty  of  die  denxMxatie 
party,  6. 

.joins  the  Athenians  against  Laeedamon,  y.  64.     Ravaged  by  the 


Laoedjemonian  Beet  under  Mnasippos,  68.  The  Corcyreans  send  '^^pTrtfft 
to  Adiens,  60.  Defeat  and  kiU  Mnasippiis,  73-  Raise  the  aicgs  of  their 
dty,  ib. 

Corindi,  geographical  rituation  of,  and  peculiar  commercial  advantages,  L  24. 
Names  of  some  of  its  cariy  princes,  ib.  History  and  rfaangrs  ia  the  goianu 
ment  of,  261—264.     Pmdar's  panegyric  open  this  dty,  264.  note. 

— — ,  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  eonfedented  oommoowealtha  at,  ti. 
23^  24.  Exenioos  of  the  assembly  at,  to  stimnbte  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persian  invasion,  29.  A  colony  from,  under  Demaratus,  settle  in  Tarqoiaii, 
m  Italy,  165.  Disputes  between  Coriodi  and  Megara,  245,  246.  War  be. 
twcen  the  Corinthians  and  Athenians,  253.  256L  Origin  of  the  war  vHfa 
Corcyra,  306,  307.  Process  of  the  war,  308,  300.  Sea-fight  off  Actiim, 
310.  Victory  at  Sybota,  31?.  End  of  die  war,  310.  War  with  Adiens, 
328—331.  Enmity  of,  against  the  Athenians^  332.  Speeches  of  dieir  am- 
boasador  at  the  congress  at  Laced«emoD,  334—337.  344—347.  Their  inter- 
ference between  the  Platsans  and  Tliebans,  357.  Ezpeditioo  agaiaat  Acar- 
naaia  and  Cqihallenia,  385.  Defeat  of  die  Corinthian  Ikn  by  Phormioo, 
417—419. 

',  the  Corinthians  defeated  by  Nicisft,  iii.  4.    Their  aouatiy  plimdeved 


hj  the  Athdiun*,  S.  That  'muigna,  79 — Sa.  Congtoi  of  Ihc  Pelopon. 
osiaD  onfBdcncy  bI  Corinth,  304. 

Corinlh,  cwiKi  ot  iu  alinution  from  Lwnlcman,  i«.  320.  Butlt  of  Coiinlh, 
374, 376.  Scdilion  of,  303,  394.  Sin^ar  anlnn  of,  «iih  Arga.  SiKS,  S0& 
Affiun  dC,  396— 39R.  Action!  ai,  399.  Long  mill  of,  nmnd,  4n9.  Ex. 
pidition  arA|;r>ilaui  la  Connthia,  413 — 4tS. 

,  waucd  bj  ihe  atmy  of  iht  Thcban  toofrAmcj,  t.  12S.     Sendi  mini. 

Men  t*  Athena,  IS9.  li  agun  lava^  by  the  Thebaiu,  135.  Fiimnns  of 
ibc  Corinchiani  in  milling  the  prcU-iiiiiiinj  of  Thcbn,  151.  Corinih  alien- 
•ttd  ti;  an  imUKrcM  iptech  in  the  .lihenian  aatonbly,  183.  The  CoristhiuH 
nftiM  admiuion  to  the  Athenian  Reel,  1 01.  Anddiinniai  the  Athenian  troop*, 
ib.  Make  peace  vith  Tbcbei,  IOC.  Sedidon  in  Corinth  afker  the  battle  of 
Leaclis,  263.  Xeoophoti  lettlei  at  Corinth,  30n.  A  r<Binihian  parlr.  in 
oppwition  u>  the  LaceitaniMiian,  at  Syncute,  384.  Which  i*  dinntiMl  by 
Dionyriiu  during  the  Kaaon  of  harrcat,  ib. 

,  the  Corinthiani  applied  to,  la  huerfere  in  the  affain  of  Sicily,  vi.  41. 

Slate  of  iffaira  lliere,  4 1,  43.     Timophano  aJaauinatid  there,  4S. 

,  pditieal  iiaie  of,  viL  112,  113.     Jo<n>  the  Athenian  confedciaef,  113. 

Conj^icas  ofOredao  itatei  at,  171-     Second  eongrcu  cf  Grecian  ilalea  al. 


4I  (hen  by  Aniipaier,  viii.  fiO.  and  iKMi^ 
Corinthian  tsihnius,  naitiH  of  prOTinm  without  the,  i.  12. 
Cotipbiu,  Tinor  in  the  lint  Olympiad,  ilate  ataJgned  to,  1.  237 — S4I. 
Conmea,  battle  of,  iv.  384— 3ML 
Conies,  Pbocran  colony  in,  i.  433. 

Corybaniet,  i.  I!l.  

Cotylai     Ser  Cotyi.  '  *.^ 

Coi,  ialand  and  town  of,  Houriih  amld*l  the  general  ttoubki  of  Omoa,  r.  M9 

— 271.    DeacripiioDof  in  177*^  by  the  count  de  ChtHKuI-Qoaffiei,  270.  iMMs. 

,  rerolts  ajiaiiui  Atheru,  »i.  172. 

,  aitifls  ItyEUitium,  vii.  Mi.     Yielda  to  AleianJcr,  483. 

Coaaetn,  the,  acnmui  of,  viii.  407.     Subd>ied  by  AlcKaoilcr,  4IHI. 

CottT|ihua,  iH>tice  of,  viL  100.     Appiinted  general  by  the  Aniphielyoiiircound], 

loa. 

in  army  at,  i».  341—248. 

e  Willi  LwtdsmuD,  iv.  360, 

SKI. 
,  hinit  of  Thrace,  bribed  by  Philip  of  Maeedou,  ri.  131.     His  alliance 

with  Athena.  164.     A»i«ted  by  Iphictaies,  Ifa.     tlla  war  siih  Philip,  194. 

Hi*  derangement,   ib.     Hii  conduct  10  ihe  Ptriothiani,   195.     Flew  (hwn 

Philip,  196.     UiTH  hit  daughter  to-Charideniua,  201.     li  MUsiinalEd,  2U.'i. 
Council  of  Amphictyons.    See  .4  mphiclyonic  Council. 

of  EldeT*.  created  at  Athena,  iii.  291. 

of  Five  Hundred  al  Athoi).  constitiilionand  porfn  of.  i.  375.     DeTectii 

in  the  election  of  ili'  memberf.  ri.  443,  444. 
of  Four  Hundred,  eatabliahment  of,  proponed  by  Pisander,  liL  349. 

Oectced  and  appofnled,  3&I.     Their  mtsioie*  on  displacing  the  M  council, 

352:     TheCouncil  of  Four  Hundred  dtt»lvMl,  382. 

of  Sate  at  Aihena,  hoir  formed,  i.  S5S. 

of  Ten,  at  Athena,  appoinnneni  of,  ir.  11,     Their  pnteedingi,  CI,  6£. 

of  Ten  al  Athsn  onnhnim  by  Thra<ybu)ut.  li.  139. 

of  Thirty  at  Athen.*.  formation  of.  iii.  3C,   floieniiitenl  of  the.  3n — 40, 

i«.  97 40.49 — 55.    SimilaritT  of  Iheir  proCKdfngi  to  thoae  of  the  romniilice 

of  Public  Welfare  aiParii.  55.' note.     Civil  waragain^nhm;,  57— 80.     »c. 

poMd,  and  the  Cwndl  of  Ten  elected,  6\ . 


Ddpbudi; 


His  pobcy  B  M  doiofs,  M9. 

Cranuns,  wwn  mL,  ukcn  by  Airbidiwm»  ▼.  IML   Bmkgtd  bj  lb* 
190.  PtttkHy  idiere^  ^1.    Tbe  gnino  cqmpdkd  t»  a  suraki 

Crooinm,  a  town  of  Sirilj,  tbe  Gre^s  dcfiatfcd  U,  by  tbe  ton  of  Mi^QS^  t. 
459. 

Ciocona,  foundAtioo  of,  i.  SIJ.    Cdebnted  m  the  iwdcoDe  of  Vjtha^um,  u 
35a 

9  the  lieber  Sybftriiei  uke  rduge  in,  u.  15tt.   W«r  of  tbo  CcotoBMU  vilh 
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the  Ifybaritn,  md  drfau  of  the  Uller,  ih.    CelAliijr  of  Cntoiu,  uul  of  the 
Diuiiw  ■^ool  then,  ISO.   ISI.    Rmurln  on  the  papaUdoo  of,  161 — 163. 

Cretona,  ttniwa  with  Rhegiutn  igahin  SyruuK,  *.  14S.    The  CnMmiUi  and 

Rhegiant  ■ppoini  Hetorii  to  the  cammand,  ib.    Suneider  luKondiliooallj  to 

nionpriui,  ib. 
Ciyptia,  abomiiiable  uutitnlim  of.  il  ^^parta,  i.  391. 
CU^  Ibe  Grecian,  hu  HtiUirv  of  Fenia  notind,  vii.  3M,  361. 
ClaililiOD,  ID  Athenian,  tent  to  Slacedooia,  ri.  406.     Propose!  thai  a  golden 

oown  be  given  lo  DemaMhenea,  liii.  389.   IiKnlunbaaadorto.Motaub,  398. 

Plimuiled  bf  .Eiehina.  993.   And  defended  by  DenKatbenct,  395. 
Cuma.  in  Aria  Minor,  foundaiioo  of,  L  340. 
.  Cwtipuiian,  ongin  of,  1.  346.    Coune  of  the  narigaiion  frooi  Eubva  la. 

il  lea,  169.  De«ripiianofiheCuinMnterTiu»T,  IS9— t?!.  Ttir  Commia 

emqaaed  by  Ibe  Tuacam,  173.    Proqicr  u  a  maiitiiiie  colony,  andfonnd  die 

city  of  Naplea,  ib. 
Cunau,  battle  of,  n.  I72_17T. 
t^udica,  modem,  origin  of  the.  It.  318.   Sec  Caidooa. 
Catetti,L  19. 

Cydmu,  rirer,  noticE  of,  vii.  ITS- 
rjiiaiia.  town  of,  (bonded  by  the  Samiau,  but  capiured  by  ihc  Cginpiaaai  i. 

4»4. 


[  of,  iiL  .Tfl9. 
Cyprothemis,  revaluiion  e€ecled  by  him  in  Smm»,  it.  lU,  IM.     Overcome  bj 

Timotheua,  156. 
Cypnu,  iihnd  of;  colonisad  by  Greeki.  i.  343.    Wheoec  h  doited  the  wonluii 

afVaua,ib. 

,  eapeditin  of  the  Aibeniani  lo,  ii.  376. 
,  anniniary  of  iu  hiwory,  iv.  376,  377.      The  HrefeigDiy  et,  miiaalctrd 

by  BTBgnraa,  378,  379-  Thia  dnunuMnce  a  priacipal  HMRcof  gnat  icralu- 

■iou  in  OiHtT,  379-     Rrlaiioni  of,  otth  Aihena,  443,  443. 
,  lianianioiu  in,  during  (he  war  of  Engotm  vith  Penia,  t.  344 — M?. 

la  pceaerrfd  to  the  Penian  empire,  248. 

,  reCDTcml  by  the  Feniam,  viL  366,  36C.  and  note,    ijec  Salanli. 

rypcdoa,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  DOtJM  of,  i.  363,  364. 

Cyiat^a,  a  Thdan  genenL,  |»B|ioiw  to  lead  the  Cyran  amy,  and  lo  proride 

ibcm  fubsUtence,  ir.  375>  376. 
Cymui  army,  iraeal  of,  and  their  retnm  to  Eittope,  i».  I7&.-SDB.  SttOtm*. 
Cyroie,  ■  Onek  colony  in  Afrio,  notice  of,  i.  344,  M6. 
CyWfdia  tt  Xoiophen,  the  putpow  of.  <riL  905.  306. 
CTnifolia.  io  Seydila,  fbondalioa  of,  viii.  IDA.     Invmed  by  CiMrnu,  left  197. 

Taken  by  Aleuoder.  107,  lOB. 
t'ynu,  king  of  Penia.  defeats  Cnrtut,  i.  428.      ReceptioD  giten  by  hhn  w  ihe 

Spvtan  cDToyi,  439.     Takea  Babylon,  436.    Xachyhiftdianctar  tf  tnm, 

Ut.  note.     Teadmony  of  Taocratea,  43&  note. 
,  the  younger,  ton  of  Dariu'  II..  appoiniid  vicaoy  of  the  proyincf  wai 

•f  lite  riter  Half*,  fii.  434.     Refuan  penniuion  for  Ihe  AlheniaD  rmbtatf 

t»  retum  to  their  country.  426.      Hia  inierriew   wiih  Ljfniri,    4S6.  437. 

Rb  Ifberaliiy  and  cmdeaeenaion  to  him,  471.     Hi*  haoghlineM  amot^  hb 

ovD  people.  473. 
,  origin  of  Ihe  enmity  beoren  him  and  hia  broihei  Armena  SlnnnaK, 

ir.  1 43,      Stale  of  ifBnn  uhldi  fldcDdrd  him,  a  prtteit  for  collming  a  mJli- 

Wy  OMw  ^MnM  Uf  bmhCT,  144—146.    I'oafHitn  of  vhM  the  piotinn 
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140.  OreoMlMCS  wUch  ltd 
»  kb  cnnt,  148— UL 
US— 171.    OttOMikle 

U4.  AadiciievoriiMtzaopsbefiiRtlie 

r,  IM,  !».    Hk  ftiimiM  candKt  on  the  doatkn  of 

IC    Hitipeediie  the  GncksMAe  expected  appRMwii 

r,  lOL    Hie  r>"9eaCMm  iv  the  iMde  «f  CoMDo,  ie»— 172. 

Hie  hcHPiij,  17e^    Weudi  Amxacie%  i^     le  evapovceed  and  tlein,  178. 

C^im  tfe  Gnic,  Ibadte  levn  in  S^tkie  wi&  the  Bene  efCjrrapolie,  TiiL  lOS. 

e<;»l.    DcempcianeffaMecpydBeatS«eB»347,348.    Its^oliatiflB 

Ma,  349. 

d;  teka  by  the  Athfnjem,  iii.  9l    Fate  of  the  '"*»**«^*«*^t,  11. 

C  jncEBc,  a  (Old  coid,  valae  d,  it.  252. 

Cjnea*,  •ca-%bs  near,  la.  397,  396.    Town  oi;  rdieved  bj  Timocheoa,  v.  SSOl 


Dimegriiis  pvmce  ef  latjioa,  oociee  of^  i.  384. 
of  Syria,  netiet  ei^  tb.  229. 

the  depoBtory  of  the  king  ef  Ptana^t  ticaBBic^  takes 
by  Panncnio,  riL  5179  ^16. 

anuMi  to  the  Hoty  ef  die  fieaiC  ci,  t.  477. 
the  firicod  of  Pcrido,  aocke  of,  M.  24& 

a  irlrtjiated  tpff uhtire  politiaaii  In  the  tiaoe  of  Pcricka»  IL  289. 
as  appdbtkm  for  theaoathcn  Gfocka,  i.  198. 


Diaiiaaa,  king  of  Aigoa,  sketch,  of  the  history  o^  L  29 — 31. 

DiBriMv  nttr,  ooeied  by  Aleundcr  die  Oreat,  viL  398. 

D'Amrille,  M.,  his  map  of  Thf  ily  Tcry  inconcct,  ii.  2&.  Dote. 

DephzMNis,  the  Syraouan  commaiider,  defeats  laukon^  t.  343.  Is  tried, 
denmed,  and  executed  with  Demardias,  383^  His  party  and  that  ef  De- 
mardnis  eoocentrate  at  Rhegiom,  377*  Gain  Mcasena  to  dieir  niiK,  ih 
Atta^  DiooytiBS  in  Syrscose  with  a  fleet,  37&  Besiege  Um  id  the  iahnd, 
ib.    Aie  Of  ei  tome,  and  libcraDy  treated  by  him,  381. 

Daidania,  geographical  sitnatioo  of,  L  72.    Cciebcated  lor  its  breed  of  hoTKii, 

73. 

Dardanus,  Ibasder  of  the  Tro|an  state,  aceoont  ci,  i.  72* 

Danos  I.  aeoends  the  Fenian  throne,  L  441.  jEscfayfau*s  character  of  hioD,  44X 
note.  His  probable  motircs  for  ioTading  EatopeaD  Scythia,  447-  Resalt  of 
the  expedition,  44&  His  treatment  of  the  eooqnered  inhabitanta  of  If  fletns, 
477.  Generosity  of,  to  the  son  of  MOtiades,  482.  His  mild  and  liberal  go. 
fciiupcnt  of  conquered  proriDCes,  482, 483.  His  style  and  title,  486.  Settles 
his  Eietrian  prisoners  on  one  of  bis  estates  at  Aidcrieca,  I1O6. 

II.  racoeeds  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  iiL  299,  390. 

,  his  death,  iv.  143. 

,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Alnemon,  taken  by  his  father  as  an  mrrArialr  in  the 


royal  power,  riii  363.     His  behaTioor  to  his  parent,  364.    IMsoorered  in  a 
plot  against  him,  and  executed,  365. 

Codomannus,  satxap  of  Armenia,  aseends  the  throne  of  Pcaia,  vii.  378. 


His  measures  respecting  the  threatened  invasion  of  Persia,  378  380,  Ap- 
pomts  Memnoo  to  the  chief  command,  421.  Makes  him  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  466.  Recalls  the  Umd.force  out  of  the  Perrian  fleet,  484.  Appoints 
Phamabacus  to  succeed  Memnon,  486.  His  preparations  to  oppoK  Alex, 
ander,  472.  484—488.  Stations  himself  near  Sochi,  490.  Circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  491.     His  share  in  the  massacre  of  the  Macedonian 
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Hi)  pRoiiouii  liiutiMi,  497,  *93.     Amount  of  hi* 

Ml.  Siluuioa  ofhii  tnaj.  Mil,  ifH.    U  itfauA  il  Iwu,  MM 

b  flight,  510.     AnHdoteoCSlS.      Hit  IcUet  lo  Aleunder,  630- 

id  deputuion  tn  Almuder.  531. 

Dariu*  (.'odonunnusMiidaa  third  embmy  to  Alnuder,  liii.  2.  OBtn  ■  bribe 
lo  tlK  Aiheniuii, -I.  K  ii  policjt  ill  Moopocuniv  10.  Pilcba  hi*  cwnp  al 
Arbdi,  13.  Tbc  dbpmitioo  of  bii  forces,  16,  17-  I>  defcucd  M  ArbcU, 
18 — 34.  Hii  conduct  afler  tbc  battle,  34,  26.  s^  note.  He  pramds  to 
Ecbatuu,  40.  Stale  of  hii  affkin,  40,  41.  Flea  from  Ecbatana.  03.  Cm- 
Ipind  ■^■init  bj  Bams  S7.  Aaaaonated  by  iiatibuiana  and  Bimcnie*, 
B9.     Honan  paid  10  bit  body.  &9.  60. 

Ducyliutn,  the  terrttorj  of  Pbamabaiiu,  iti  vealih,  aod  ■umpiuoi.i  palace 
there.  JT.  3C,^. 

— — ,  BUTTenden  to  PannmiD,  viL  4l3. 

Dalame*,  satnp  of  Cappadocia,  notice  of,  viL  3&8.  46& 

Daiea,  nptdiiion  of,  with  Anaphena.  againat  Greea^  i.  492.  Cdaquan  of, 
in  the  iilanda  of  the  .Ggean  Sn,  493,  493.  Inrada  Attics  Ml.  Defeat 
of,  at  tbc  battle  of  Slaiathon,  SOS — W9. 

Dauriaca,  defeat  and  death  of,  i.  473. 

Daj.book  of  Aleiander  the  Grea^  eitracu  fram,  niL  4A1 — IM. 

Doth,  remark  od,  hj  Sooatea,  ii.  136. 

Debton,  lawi  rtapecling.  at  Athens,  i.  360—363. 

Decdea.  In  Attica,  occupied  by  the  Idcedamooiaiii,  iii.  S36.  A  cause  of 
alann  and  inoontenietice  to  the  Atbeniana,  -^41,  342. 

Dettr,  ttadiiioB  respecting  the  unity  of  the,  recorded  bj  Plalos  L  93.  And  by 
Aiiitotlc,  93,  94.     Variou*  appcllaiioiu  given  to,   hi  diflinnt  oatjooi,  98. 

De  la  Rodielte,  M.,  accuracy  of  hi*  map  of  the  csuntiiei  around  the  JEgetn, 

Dellum,  bauJe  of,  iiL  36— 3&    Siege  of,  30,  31. 

Delolnu^  M.,  notice  of,  liL  S4i. 

Oeloa,  annual  ceremony  at,  jnitituted  by  Tbeieut,  i.  63. 

,  mcebng  of  Greek  confoieralcs  at,  ii.  207- 

,  cniel  act  of  iojuatjce  tuwanU  the  inliabitaou  of.  iii.  56. 

Ddphi,  oracle  of,  ntiticnl,  i.  106.  lia  origin  and  pregtw,  I8»— 196.  The 
temple  at,  became  the  great  bank  of  Orreee,  194.  Anawcn  giten  by  the 
oracle  to  the  Metteniatii,  306—309-  And  to  the  LacedamoniaiH,  309. 
Temple  of,  rdmilt  by  the  Alcmasiuda,  40».  The  fint  AnigncT  vbo  Mst 
a  praent  thither,  43L  Ridt  picamti  mide  to  it  by  Cnzsua,  431,  436. 
Anawer  of  the  oncit  to  Iphiliu,  309.     To  Lycmgiu,  373. 

,  anaicet  of  theonde  to  tbc  Albeniani^  ii.  17-     Thctnadei  delivered  in 

Tertci  18.  Dote.  Beapotue  to  the  Delphian  ciliietu,  31.  Auempl  of  iha 
Peniina  agaioai  Delphi,  and  detence  of  the  place  by  iIk  citiaai*,  66 — ML 
Part  of  the  apoil  at  Plata*  lent  tu,  1 19.  Statue  of  gold  dedicated  at,  by 
Aleiander,  king  of  Alaccdonia,  125.  Cootot  for  tbc  cammand  of  the 
!.j  temple,  277. 

».a— ,  a  etngrcia  at.  proposed  by  Philitcui.   v.  141.   Iti  remit,  ib.    The  oiade 

Goniulted  by  XeiKiphon,  280. 

1.^* ,  tbc  oracle  Miperintendol  by  the  AmphictyoDiccoundl.  vi  242.  Delphi 

;,  Wlirktd  bj  tlie  CItrimH.  243.  Trcamro  dcpoutid.  and  lairificci  made 
^.,  dKK  by  Cnr^iu,  246-349.  Subjected  to  Idcedcnion,  2£1.  Taken  by 
an.  Flulnndhu,  206.  Furtlfivd  by  him,  268.  Vte  made  of  Ita  oncle  by  Philo- 
. ..  aidiu,  271.  Kcpotted  rubbery  of  iu  tmsuie,  386.  ilo«  tropaiKd  on,  313. 
,11  ^>14.     Judicial  iniiuiry  into  ihe  dilapidatiou  of  the  ttoasury  of,  433 — 431. 
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Delpbiao  guQtt.  DOUcc  of,  i.  S13. 

Ddphko,  the  PUiuiui  dcnugoguc  bit  eimoidinuy  cooduct,  r.  30 — 31.     Hb 

au|Kuibei»p(DR!iif  Fblii»,3l. 
DouwIh,  the  Athenian  onior,  lakai  pruonei  by  Phili))!,  nL  IM.     liuol  hack 

la  Athoi^  ib.     Prapota  ui  embuij  Co  Alexander,  iMOt     Bcluumj  one  «f 

ihu  emhuiy,  ib.  and  Dote.     H  is  mcuims,  342. 
DtMontoi,  king  of  SjMCla,  depoaltian  Mid  nile  of,  k  487,  *B8. 
,  the  Corintbiao,  leadi  a  cabwr  (mm  Connth  Into  Iialjr,  ii.  Ui.   And 

■atlei  In  Tatquioii,  ib. 


,  office  of  ibe,  L  37'Ji 

fieiiMicfaejr,  or  gmenuDent  by  the  people  at  l*r|te,  obacmCiaaB  on,  L  253.  Ana> 
lynt  of  tiM  AtlMiian  dnnacnc;,  u  regulcud  bj  Solon,  370 — 375. 

and  tyiumf  nearly  idited,  ii.  273- 

,  lymnny  of;  i«.  10.  ^—28.     Arimotle'i  deSsllun  of,  33. 

,  unbTorahle  (o  p««ce  in  (irecce,  r.  317.     The  mnn  ambicioua  man 

•caloui  for,  ib.  The  iDuRe  of  public  and  private  inKcuriiy,  ib. 

DuDopboon  paMCt  a  night  in  the  temple  of  Seiapij,  viiL  447- 

Aiv»(,  iiDportof,  ai  Atheni,  i.  354.  note.  Meaning  of  thr  urin,  371. 

DemoMbnia,  (he  Athenlaa  gmnal.  openuionaof,  on  the  vnieni  lide  of  Gfoce, 
iL  481.  In  £lali:s  483,  484.  Hitde&atmi  jGgitium,  4B5.  Electod gmoal 
of  Acamuiii,  490.  Uif  plana  pccTioualy  to  the  battle  oF  Olpie,  490,  4t)l. 
Acconni  of  the  battle,  4^1.  RetrieTM  Ihe  itbin  of  the  Aiheniani,  ib.  4»S. 
His  importimt  nicmiea,  493,  494.  Powir  deli^alrd  to  him  bythe  Aiheniani, 
■197.  EmbaTks  in  ibe  flaet  with  Eurymedon  and  SnpbiMlM,  ib.  Hla  diipau 
«ith  tbem,  498.  Foni&n  ihe  hartkoor  of  Pyliu,  496,  499.  Bkuiuded  then 
by  the  Lacediemoniuu,  6(11.  His  plana  tin  the  defence  of  the  place,  601,  502. 
Hii  addreM  to  the  soldicn,  503.  (.'mipels  the  enony  lo  iccnai,  504.  Ae. 
companied  by  Cleon,  allacki  and  taLet  tjphiutena,  610 — &20. 

,  hia  eipcditlon  to  Naupactna,  iii.  24.  Moaurs  taken   by  him  ft* 

reteDging  on  Laccdannan  the  Eirib  remliinR  to  Alhtoi  front  iha  gairiMa  at 
Dceelea,  246,  347f  Callvta  n-cnrorcemaiu  among  die  allis  of  Atbeo*,  in 
nestcrn  Grectx,  247>  248.  Accompanied  by  Earytncdon.  aniva  with  hia  fleet 
in  Sicily,  355,  Lands  hia  nootM  ■■"!  inliu  Nidis,  2IVS.  His  mnaum  far  the 
attack  of  t^yraouie,  266,  2W}.  With  GuryinedoQ  and  Meoander,  connanda 
at  the  aanult  of  Epipolf,  2&8.  Isdefesled  iliete.  259.  Adriset  llw  Rbna  of 
■he  Bipolitian,  2tiO.  Opposed  by  Niciaa,  261.  Shows  die  snei^  of  bi*  mfad 
in  ■  sKond  propotillDo  lo  him,  37l<  Rctnats  from  Syncnst,  277 — 981. 
SuTimden  to  Uylippiu,  281.  Decreed  lo  sufiet  di.'ath  bj  chc$yrac«Hn%  nod 
executed,  285. 

,  tlieoeaior,  hia  parly  al Athena,  vi.  2*1.    Hisenmify  to  Cbaiitlemai, 

20fi.aDta.  Uarangueaihepopulact  n<pectinghim,309,!ia  His  afolof;  Car 
Cha«,233.  Hisflr»onlian,3U5.  MakaanothBinatiaiHaiSL  Hia origte, S3G 
— 3.^.andnole.  AsajuntoT,  338. and  note.  HbcaHydcftcliiBsanDrMDr.S4aMid 
note.  Hiscowanlice,  342.  Uispolilicsud  •*rlyoniiions,34.'»— 346.  Joinalbc 
paiiy oll^hstea, 353.  HisoMlionforiheMi!galDpoliians,353,SM. 
Ihe  cause  of  the  Rhodianik  »CI— .-Wa.  His  philippic*.  »?&  and  n 
account  of  Olynthus,  380.  Uis  propotition  to  the  people,  385,  ! 
iribule*  the  fidl  of  Olynthui  to  bribery,  401.  and  note.  His  conditct,  413. 
HistimidUy  before  Philip.  418.  Uisdecreoa,  420.  Trealmeat  of  die  Mace. 
donian  embassy,  423.  How  thwarted,  425.  His  Cflnliaiicd  ciriHty  to  tbc 
mbMsy,  436.  Joint  ^e  embassy  to  Philip,  438.  Hi)  disagnemoDta  sritli 
AwothM  ambMadors.  430,  430.  Addresses  Philip,  439.  and  BotK  ~ 
npsnof  the  embMiy  ta  Macedon,  444.     A^ummts  of  his  party,  447. 
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hurt  ibcnffiMof  miNiwrinr.  160.  Hit  iDTcdina  agalnsi  ^achinn,  4C7- 
Uii  aamuitof  the  maoing  of  the  Amphictroiu,  170-  UidiUNr. 
DemoMboMs,  nuiioe  of  hiii  •peedi  on  Ihc  lubjoct  ol  ajJt.ninile6gmf  Philip  of 
Hucdoi  an  Amphiclyon,  vii.  C — V.  FutUf  obJHtknu  to  iu  HiilwDikllr. 
Notice  of  hb  Kcond  philippie,  17'  Of  hii  •ubscqium  cmlBU 
•,17 — 31'  Antiret  lo  the  objwliou  of  Plalarch  mpfcnng  the 
«p»teh«  of  £ichiiiii  and  DaiuMfacan,  31.  Dole  Acnngemeal  of  wndi 
peculiar  to,  24.  BeuoiUi  wbj  the  "  ontkio  od  Halonnaiu"  mi  dm 
written  b)r  him,  28,  29.  Jteuore*  of  (bt  part^  of  l>«noathcDn,  M,  4a 
Oppodtion  ID  ihcm.  40,  41.  C'iicuimtaiieca  which  gate  ritto  hit  "  Omion 
on  (he  Chenonew,"  42,  4.1.  Account  of.  and  eiDacU  from  it.  4G,  47.  Suc- 
RM  of  thii  ipcedi,  47.  Tlcw  *itb  which  hi  ipoke  the  thM  philippic, 
47.  Account  of,  and  ob»<TT»iion»  upon  it,  48 — HO.  Bcnjnm  d&etJ»e  finl 
DiiniaUT  of  Athena,  SO.  HLi  abibij  and  intellignice  lu  the  discharge  of  ihie 
office,  M.  Li«d  Bolingbrokc'i  nmaika  do  hii  quatiiicatioiu,  56.  Hi*  own 
dtandcT  of  hioueir.  68,  57.  Coodnett  an  vmbaar  to  Penia,  AB.  I'lea 
and  abuia  the  Ubrraliiy  of  Phocion'i  pany,  ib.  Opcm  a  nmimuniealion 
wiih  Thcbd,  KK  ea  neatona  the  libmj'of  the  Eubmui  diin,  81.  Re- 
oaivt*  the  benot  of  (he  goldtn  crown,  93.  Undenakea  an  cmbaaj  to  Thraoe, 
82,  83.  And  gaine  Peiialhui,  SeljTDbria,  and  Brnnlimn  ro  die  Artiffrian 
panjr,  63.  CircumalaDCes  which  gave  na«  10  hli  fourth  philippic,  87,  88- 
AbMraci  of  iL.  68,  69.  Hii  onlion  on  Philip'i  Koxid  letlcr  Id  the  Aihe- 
niaoa,  BO—IO. 

I  (hare  in  the  ftuatnaaa  of  the  plaaa  of  Philip.  viL  86,  87. 


DisadTanlogeous 

Hreece  in  which  hi*  partj  pvpondataled,  M.  Aptwimal  an  AmphiclTOn, 
SS,  Rcilgna  tht  bad  in  tlw  adminiatnuioD,  SIW  Iiaccuwd  by  .dchinea,  OJ. 
Bia  iniiicts,  lUI.  and  note.  Secretlj  luppoiu  the  AmphiHiani.  193.  Hii 
exuaordinar;  policy,  107,  108.  Ui*  uae  of  the  court  of  Amipa|tu*,  198. 
110.  Ui>  atcooDt  ef  ihe  [a|uiaiaoiu  Mil  trf  PhiGp,  115,  1)8.  Cri. 
tical  (itualiaa  of  hii  party,  117.  The  allanment*  he  held  out  lo  Thebea, 
121.  Hii  otatioa  rapcctiiig  the  puriacn  at  Elaica.  m,  IS8.  DeCfee 
propaaol  by  him  icqicctiag  th«  aame,  138 — 131.  Iw  tucctM,  191.  Hii 
harii^e  M  Tbebea,  132,  1X1.  Hii  ooDccaaioiii  10  the  Thebana,  lU,  1S4. 
The  growth  of  hi*  power.  1S4.  136.  Hii  tauneoK  Dflotna  al  ADm«  nd 
Thebea,  138—140.  Hii  un^ance  lowaidi  Ihc  Bicocarchs,  141.  Stale*  fram 
which  he  oflUeeud  hii  army,  lad  i»  amount,  142,  143.  and  notn.  Tht 
generaU  be  appoinnd,  144,  145.  Hit  flight,  UK.  Hia  tonim  lo  Alhon, 
156.  Dehicrt  the  fiintnl  oraiioii  Tot  the  Uain  at  C'hanoea.  1A7— IHL 
Kenuulu  and  cridciimi  m  it.  166—1701  Hit  pnceaUn^  ai  Athena,  ISO. 
8uppoKd  to  be  privy  10  the  anaMwalian  of  Pliilip,  17Ii.  Hii  cocAacI 
iheteupon,  176.  and  note.  Hii  machioMMiu  in  (be  Donheni  «>tet  of  Unsoc. 
303.  304.  Hit  inttiguet  aatoog  the  Uicdan  icpublio,  317.  3la  Hb  ihaic 
in  the  KToIntioB  at  thebea,  3!a  Ui*  oandnct  at  Athcaa.  32&  Hit  cvo- 
neiioQ  with  Penia,  32U.  and  note.  Hi>  oteaunat,  34:i.  Hia  connexion 
with  the  P«rwui  court,  31U. 

■  agiunM  Aleiandas,    viii.  Hi.  44.       Hit  foliiical  de- 


ligTK,  46,  46.  He  oxtiiei  revolla  in  Thtttaly,  4a  Kemaiki  a 
during  the  campiignt  of  Aleuniler,  386 — 3119.  Uii  boael,  9UI.  He 
defend*  i'tewphoo  againat  jGKhinra,  394,  3115.  li  accused  and  fined,  401, 
RetiTei  to  £|pna,  ib.  and  note. 
OncjJ^iat,  appointad  iiiiiiiainiV  1  iii  iliiif  of  dit  LaeadviBoaian  fnca  In  Atia, 
ie.  30a.  Bentm*  af  hia  acting  coatnry  to  hia  inMructicna,  303.  MlgMiMeS 
with  Tinaj^mMt.  who  barftitea  far  a  patiicular  peace  fat  ha  own  piniwf, 
J  ofiGolia,  307.    Hi*  o{ 
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Bithyolay  308— SIO.  Teadmonj  of  the  Laeedamgnian  govcmmflnt  to  lus 
merits,  310.  Scrvu^  rendered  by  him  to  the  TlinckDChenoiiete,  311,312. 
Hii  inlecfiew  aod  tieaty  with  Tissspberoei,  316. 

Dercyllnt,  an  Athenian,  notice  of,  Ti.  473. 

J>erdai,  prince  of  Elymia,  joini  the  Lacedamoniana  against  Ofynllra^  ▼.  22. 
His  actiritj  and  bravery,  23. 

. ,  asiisu  Amyntas,  king  of  Maoedon,  tL  100,  101. 

I>ermoi,  king  of  Leinster,  adventure  oty  i.  82,  83. 

Dcnroigbal,  tape  ol^  paralleled  by  that  i]i  Helen,  i.  83. 

Despotic  government  unknown  in  Eun^  before  the  rise  f]i  republican  govern- 
ment in  Greece,  vii.  262,  263. 

Deqtotiini,  what  constitutes  the  essence  o^  ii.  249. 

Deucalion,  flood  of,  i.  42. 

,  king  of  Thessaly,  division  of  his  territories,  L  198. 

Deuteronomy,  ch.  4.  v.  2.  dted,  viL  240.  not& 

Dezippns,  the  Lacedasmonian  commissioner  in  Sicily,  employed  by  tlic  Agri- 
gentinea,  v.  341.  Withdraws  from  their  service,  346.  Resumes  his  atatioa 
at  Gela,  35&  Obtains  the  arrears  due  to  his  mercenaries,  366.  Is  dis- 
covered to  have  taken  part  in  the  plot  of  Daphncus  and  Demarcfansi  363. 
And  is  required  to  quit  Sicily,  ib. 

Diabaterial,  or  border-passing  sacrifice,  iiL  1 12. 

Diacumdes,  notice  of,  vii.  221. 

Dialects  in  Greece,  i*  1 1.  In  Italy  and  England,  ib.  note.  ObservatioDS  on 
the  use  of  vowels  in  the  Eastern  dialects,  126,  127*  Distinction  of,  in  the 
Greek  language,  181—183. 

Dialling,  known  to  the  Babylonians  at  a  very  early  period,  L  6. 

Diauloi^  a  sort  of  foot-race^  when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Olympian  games, 
i.  211. 

DicBsrchia,  or  Puteoli,  site  and  foundation  o^  it  171* 

Dicast,  or  juryman,  Athenian,  daily  pay  of,  iv.  10.     Immense  number  of,  11. 

Dictator,  bow  the  tcnn  was  rendered  by  the  Greeks,  iii  421,  422.  note. 

Dido,  queen,  discrepancies  in  the  chronology  of  the  ora  o^  iL  135i,  136. 

Diitriphes,  massacre  by  the  Thradan  auxiliaries  under  his  command,  iiL  846, 246i 

Dilettanti  Society,  aliuikms  to  the  publications  of  the,  viii.  226.  note.  228.  noCfr 

Dinarchus,  the  orator,  his  account  oi  mercenaries  in  the  Iiacedsmooiaa  league, 
viii4& 

Dinocrates,  the  architect,  notice  of,  viL  541.  His  celebrity,  641,  648.  He 
builds  Alexandria,  642. 

DiDon,  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch,  killed,  v.  01. 

,  the  Grecian,  his  history  of  Persia  noticed,  viL  350,  361. 

Diodes,  of  Syracuse,  overturns  the  government  of  Hermocrates,  v.  318.  Takes 
upon  himself  the  office  of  legislator,  ib.  Marches  to  relieve  Himera^  384.  Is 
defeated  by  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  ib.  Fkes  by  sea  to  Syra- 
cuse, 325.  Is  obliged  to  abscond,  330.  Remarkable  account  of  hia  death, 
331.    His  character,  332. 

Dioclides,  his  depositions  against  the  mutilators  oi  the  terms  of  Mercury,  iv. 

-  101.  Becomes  a  popular  favorite,  and  receives  public  honom,  ib.  Ac- 
knowledges the  falsehood  of  his  accusations  against  Andoddea,  103.  And 
is  decreed  to  death  without  trial,  ib. 

Dlodorus,  the  historian,  his  account  of  the  Gredc  godi,  L  91.  note. 

— — ,  inconsistendes  in  his  account  of  the  afiairs  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  v. 
215.  note.  His  merits  as  a  historian,  311,  312.  Discrepancy  between  Mm 
and  Plutarch,  with  regard  to  Hipparinus,  autocrstor*general  of  Syiacuae,  3i9, 
360.  note;  His  inconsistencies  with  regard  to  Dionysius,  407,  408.  aoie. 
His  obs9vatioos  on  the  siege  of  Rhcginm,  454.  noleu 
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IHodsliu,  MD  af  Euenlo,  oppOMi  the  inbuoiui  deme  ■gaiiui  ihe  Jliijrlciucui, 
Ji.4&4.     UiiipenboDlhuotauiion.  464,  436. 

,af  lirythne,  odc  of  the  compilcn  of  ihe  Ro^  Day-book  of  Alcxuidci 

ihc  Urol,  Tiii.  363. 

DtogeBOf  the  cyaic  phiLMopher,  Dotioe  of,  viu  1 13. 

,  Aleunda'i  risil  lo  hiin,  vamnuil  by  Arriu,  viiL  423. 

. Laeniu*,  the  epignuu  on  Xenopluia  pnwrro]  by  him,  t.  aoB.     Ri- 

muki  DC  hi*  dstt  fot  Xenophoo'i  death,  307-  note. 

Dio^tieiiu,  an«  oC  the  principal  raginwn  in  Aleundcr't  anny,  nodn  of,  nl- 
385. 

DiomtilaB.  the  Aibi:nia.i  gmcra],  nco*m  Tea*  to  the  AlLariao  alUuict,  iii. 
314.  nil  iDTons  on  the  Antic  maat,  319.  Appoinxd  one  of  the  ten  gtnenl* 
on  Ihe  depmiiion  of  Alcibiadc*  and  Thnaybuliu,  434.  DefeUed  by  CUli. 
cntidii,  444.     Londeiuiud  lo  dtxh  and  encnted,  499. 

Uion,  ton  of  llipptrintu,  paLroiUMd  by  Uiooyiiua,  v.  467. 

,  educated  by  Plato,  n,  3.     Rcapenife  ehancten  and  capabiUtia  of  Dion 

and  DionyuD*  the  younger  of  tueeevdiDg  Dionyiini  the  elder  in  the  gtrnra' 
meat  of  S^yiaciue,  ib.  Character  of  Dion,  6.  Invilei  Pl«lo  to  nridl  Syra- 
CBK,  7.  Engage*  in  leetn  camspaadence  with  ihe  Canba^ians.  ib.  Hi* 
onnipiracy  di*coveted,  ib.  Ciioinulaiicca  and  place  of  hti  bubhmail,  9. 
Hii  ingiBlinide  10  Dionyiiui,  ib.  PiopOMa  to  make  war  againit  him,  ih. 
And  levie*  forcn  in  Pelopoiuiesui,  10.  Enbatki  h)i  tniopi  tot  ifltily.  1 1. 
ARiTca  Bl  l^ncUK,  and  beeonte*  nuncr  of  it.  13,  13.  Haiaed  <o  the  office 
irf aoUKTator-gentnl,  13.  Itoffdcd  tetmi  hy  Dionjiius.  la  which  he  refuaes 
MaeMilc,  14.  In  ibe  enoninier  whidi  enaues  he  ii  wounded  and  repuUed, 
but  eaotinuci  tbe  bloclude  of  the  forlieB,  ib.  Acciued  of  lynnay  by  Smu, 
18.  Maidio  to  Lemtini,  SO.  Recalled,  and  rc-elecied  general  .auiocntor, 
32.  U  defeated  by  Pharai,  96.  l>q>riT<*  Heradidei  of  the  command  of 
the  Beet,  ib.  PenereRa  in  icfonnB);  th*  eaoMinieiMI,  17.  Irritated  by  the 
Dppoiiiion  of  Heracbdn,  be  atue*  him  U  be  nnudeied,  28.  Attempted 
juiiificitiaa  of  bia  undnet  by  Banhelony,  39.  note.  Ae^mnt  of  the  balml 
hia  after  cwidact  eaoied,  by  Comdhii  Nepo*.  19,  3a  Takes  Callippni  an 
Athenian  for  lu*  cmfidant,  90.  Who  etanpim  againU  him,  31.  It  aon. 
•inattd  bv  tome  Zacynthian  toMieTa,  33.  Time  of  hit  deuh,  Uid  igt,  ib. 
Flight  of  hii  ft>aiily  to  Lconiini,  X4.     Their  ultlmute  fue.  39.  40. 

Diooyaiui  ihe  elder,  Ijranl  ofSyracuse,  the  LBCcdammiiaiu  requeat  maritime  uniii. 
ana  from  himagaimi  Athena,  t.ST.  Nine  of  bia  ten  ihipatiken  by  tbe  Athe. 
niani,  7a.  The  auliliariea  be  Mnd*  lo  Qrctce  deacribed,  136.  8endi  anuiu 
an«  ID  the  LaoeilciDoniana,  1 40.  Acccnnt  of  h)a  birth  and  edncailon,  350. 
and  note.  Impuie*  eorruplion  la  Ibe  Syracuaao  generah,  351.  la  fined  fur 
hi]  intacliie.  358.  Repeali  it,  ib.  I>  choaenoueoflhegenrral),lb.  Promna 
tbe  iccall  of  ibe  pany  of  llennocralis,  353.  354.  la  appdnied  ninimlnBDnei 
fiKtfaeaSain0fG*la,35(L  Kleciedaatiicraioi..generallDConinnction  with  Hip. 
|iariBua,3t0.  Increaafadiepayrormilitaiy  aerriee,  361.  la  atiackcdby  nigbl 
on  bia  way  m  l^eonlini,  ib.  And  ia  Toted  a  guard  of  six  handrrd  men  in  con. 
atijiaain.  TttTT  Marrie*  Arne.  daughter  of  HernioeTale*.  3A4,  Ardgfmhii 
anier  la  Polyxenaa,  ib.  Uarcfaei  to  iehe*c  Uela.  3GG.  Ii  defnlnlbT -Jw  Car- 
Ihaginiana,  3<i8.  Retunn  lo  Syianue,  3(W.  HiaiwiiaiiiatirB  pn-pgitd  nn  the 
inarch,  ib-  Defratf  iheailemptof  the  Syracuaaa  cooapiraliwii,  371.  Coudndn 
a  peace  with  Imiloos.  ib.  Impnno  ihepon  and  tbe  maritime  power  of  Syr*. 
cuic.  374.  Uakct  ■  diiiaioa  of  landa  unong  the  people,  STS-  I*  bukgtd  In 
ihe  ialand  oTSyncuw  by  the  party  of  Daphncm  and  Detnanbui.  378.  Be. 
gains  Ihe  d(y,  381.  Hi*  bbeialiiy  to  Ihe  dcOalcd  Inaurgmla,  ih.  Diaarmt 
the  Corinthian  i«ny  at  Syracuv,  385.  ItkooiK*  the  menmary  ooopt,  3M. 
Beoege*  and  takea  jEma,  y»J.      Iieada  an  amy  M  ibc  IinminebndeT,  MB. 
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DcpDM*  tlie  Ijmntof  Emu,  ib.  Add*  the  firbiiauiita  ibeaUia  alSjnsatr, 
:t89.  Dcutoyt  Nuiui,  ib.  ScUleaacolonyorc*0]p*niBDiiaCuaaa,ib.  Atiiniu 
tlKL(«RUna  Id  the  clliienthip  nf  SyncuH.  SIM-  Biecu  work*  of  snuigninide 
bcTon  uuknawn,  382,  393.  Foiindt  Adranuni,  39J.  Im  called  by  Dlodonu 
"tjnatof  Lheijlciluui  Oreeki,"  395.  ud  note.  Ptxitm  the  RbcgUiu  ud 
Heneniaiu,  31)7.  Hi*  eKsuivc  prejsndona  fa  war  with  Cwtba^  404. 
Dcvifa  ilie  lut  gieal  improTcmenl  of  (be  andan  mariue^  ib.  Oiwu*  •4n»i 
of  land  (o  the  Mowniani,  402.  Ii  refuaed  pannluion  to  dvtj  tb*  daunts 
of  B  Rhe^ndtucn,  403.  Uanici  Uoria,  daughuiaf  Xaietai,nf  Loed,&. 
AIk>  Aiisiomiche,  daughter  of  Hippatuius,  404.  A  love  of  fpltodav  hb 
vcalcDCM,  405.  No  "  lynnt,"  either  in  tbe  oodenl  or  modnn  aoiaa,  4ML 
PrapotM  war  «iih  (^aithage  Ui  Ihe  SjiacuuiM,  lb.  AniMimeea  ihc  wm  w 
Carthage  by  a  hcnU,  408.  Beaiegei  .Uolya,  410.  Caniea  U  by  aaMh,  413. 
Hit  eObrta  lo  uve  the  Uotyenea,  ib.  Reduce*  tbe  Ualie7^u»  to  lulaiilwiwi, 
414.  Bbiogea  Kgata,  Jb.  But  raiie*  the  li^e,  416.  FaoUta  iheSp. 
iwauaji  terriiotj,  418,  Retires  to  (iyraciue.  421.  Depata  with  liepdiMB  to 
bring  in  a  canroy,  ib.  Suinmon*  an  tnembly  of  the  peojrie  on  bi>  fBMm,  US. 
HI*  fiunillar  deporuiient,  4Sfl.  Sucewd*  in  a  oon^ined  attack  «a  th*  O*- 
thaginlan  army  and  fled,  428.  Coneludei  a  peaa  with  Imilcoti,  43B.  Hit 
diffieullin  in  ntiifying  Ihc  demand*  of  tlw  merceaaiia,  433.  Sntlea  the 
Gneks  it  Leontini,  433.  Kcatorea  Meaiena,  and  catablithea  ax  hmidred  Pe- 
lopodneilan  Itleaeniaiu  there,  434.  Remorei  them  to  the  north  of  Sicily.  43S. 
b  diacomHted,  and  nearly  taken  primner,  in  hiiallaekoaTamvnieniain,  439. 
Plandei*  the  Rhe)tian  tcrrilor)-,  441.  Ikmciliate*  the  grealer  part  of  the 
SloBla,  ib.  Mupporu  A|cyrus,  chief  of  Agyrium,  442.  Condudis  a  tnaty  with 
Magaa,  the  CWthaginian  gnmtil,  lelatiTe  U>  the  ^jicels,  443.  Reduces  Tau- 
rauMDlum,  and  confen  it  on  the  iiytaciuan  menxDaries,  444.  licadi  an  anny 
•gainit  Rh^um,  447.  Entrn  into  an  alliance  with  the  Lucaniana,  ib.  Hi* 
gencinui  treatment  of  the  Khegiani  and  CroDniala,  448l  Orauli  temu  to  liM 
Bhe^ant,  491.  Bnic(ceii  Hhegium,  4^3.  li  wounded  in  a  tally,  ib.  Takea 
Bbegium,  and  behave*  with  clemency  to  tbe  Inbabiuuila,  41)3.  lipn^ioMdai 
an  example  by  Iiocratca,  4r>G.  Hit  meature*  for  atmgihenjnft  the  Siciliaa 
iMvy,  til.  Reptntothe  piracy  of  tbe  TuKBnii,  457.  Defcali  the  Carthaginiai 
under  Magon,  tSU.  Conclude*  a  ttealy  with  Magon,  400.  Embelllabc*  ■■ 
enliirgci  Syracuie,  4(il.  Hu  public  reveoue,  4I>2 — 400.  Ui*  [i[h|ihw»iji  la 
liEeialure,  468.  Hii  poetical  laleTua,ib.  Ii  unaucceuful  at  the  0)711^  guaci, 
ib.  Improbable  ilory  of  hU  treatment  of  Plato,  469.  Send*  leo  ddpi  M 'At 
■Miilance  of  I«cedamon  at  Ctncyra,  471.  Becomei  the  dly  i>f  Alhen%  itii 
Aatemblea  a  vaat  army  and  fleet  lor  wat  with  f^anhage,  473.  Taka  Hflm 
£ryi,  and  Gntella,  473.  Fail*  in  an  attempt  oo  Lilybmun,  ib.  NegniM 
a  Ouce  Kith  the  Carthaginian*,  ib.  Hi*  death,  ib.  Hi*  characta,  171  HT 
Abtolute  in  executive  power,  and  m  far  not  untruly  cidled  "tymait  cC 
SjracuK,  and  of  gidly  and  Italy."  4B2.  The  liunily  he  left  bdiittd  him,  liftJ 

Dionyiiua  the  younger,  tynot  of  Syraeuic,  «h>  of  Dionyiiu*  the  elds,  bj  Aodv 
vi.  3,  Respective  chiiracten  and  capabilities  uf  Dion  ind  Diotiy**ui  ihti 
younger  of  (ucccMlin^  Dionyiiut  the  elder,  in  ihe  gnrertmient  of  SyneoaB^  ft' 
Dion  supported  by  Philiiilu*,  3.  And  elected  •llhoul  oppoailion,  ib.  Thai 
floutlihing  alBtc  of  Syracuie  not  owing  to  hi*  chuactei  lod  talents,  6. 
love  of  pleuurc  and  diuipadon,  ib.  Ditcovcn  the  treachery  of  Dion,  S.[ 
Banisbe*  him  10  Corinth,  0.  Allow*  him  tbe  mean*  of  living  ibm  apleBdid^' 
lb.  Receive*  hi*  wife  and  children  into  hia  own  bou*e,  ib.  tioti  with  FhQiMM. 
M  Italy,  to  provide  against  Ihe  ptepantions  of  Dion  bimI  llrrarliiba,  II.' 
Invonlion*  of  hiilorian*  re*pe(iting  hi*  trealDienl  of  hi*  tisler,  Dion'*  wifc.  and 
oedii  due  to  them,  12.  He  and  Philislua,  on  their  return  from  llaiy.  Adding 
lhetii*el*ei  *rill  in  po— etlon  of  the  diadtl,  pinpoia  an  aeaHnmadatiaa  with 
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Dion,  abkh  U  rcfuicd,  U.     Thej  roon  lo  ■nm,  ib.     On  ilie  ia\h  of  Phi. 

liatu*,  DioDTiiiuagain  UUntpmoDtgoliatc,  18.  OffentotUTrrndcrihc  dudd, 

and  p«u  ii>  Itilir  on  «ruin  omdiliani,  ib.     Rftim  ihilliR  for  luppUei,  uiil 

intniiU  the  nmniutd  lo  liii  lOii  Apollocntct,  2«.     Quiu  IiOctI,  3a.      U  n- 

drctid  >atocntDr.g«ienI.  36.    Ii  drfatcd  bj  leMM,  49-  Negouuei  with  Ti- 

iDDleon,  tad  retim  K>  Corinth,  53.    His  dislrcu  ibere,  79.    Rftiia  lo  Epirui. 

ib.     Fall  of  hit  ftmily,  80. 
Dkmjiiiii.  at  Halimnuiui,  hii  tcnurka  on  the  fknail  ontion  of  DanoHhenci, 

Til.  lee— KB. 
Dknj-uu.    Sec  Bxchtu. 

Oiophinliit  iRil  ID  Thiminpf  Ic,  tI.  331.    Honon  dccietd  to  bim,  3SS. 
Diopitbci,  ^ipoinlcd  Athenian  commander  ia  Thnuc,  vti.  41.    DeTtoee  aC,  hf 

DanoMhaoas  **■     1°  eAct,  47.     His  lucceua  against  MaacdDn,  49. 
DipbQiu,  the  Athenian  commandn,  def«t>  the  Cotinthian  iquadnm,  liL  349. 
Dipbndat  appoinlzd  commandB-in .chief  of  the  Lacedemonian  roica  in  Alia, 

IT.  431.    Ralorta  the  s^n  of  LaoEdnnon  there,  ib.    Takes  Tignoes  pi- 

looer.ib. 
Diridodi,  00  the  Euphnlcs,  Kcouot  of,  vtiL  341. 
Dispaiidie*  of  goienls,  aiuall^  nnnmiltid  to  tnutjr  mettengen,  iiL  SM.     The 

fimtent  in  niiing  by  Nida*,33l. 
DtTcrmit,  HI.,  notice  of,  rii.  946. 
Dod<iDa,a«ounloftbeorarleor.i.  186,  l»T.    Caiuidmd  b;  M.  Hudioo  not  ta 

hanbcni  the  oldett  In  Oneoe,  18?.  nafei    Thii  opinion  aintniTemd,ib.  188. 


,  lituatioa  of.  Til.  217. 

Dodwell,  Mr.,  hii  Ann.    Tbuc  cammended, 

puted.  and  Xenophoo  lupponed,  m  lo  the  pe 

mophvri*,  V.  16.  note. 
DoloDciant  caloniie  the  Thraeian  Chenonenu,  1.  479,  480. 
Dolphiiu,  UK  of  machine!  w  called,  in  naral  action,  iij.  3S2. 
Doicii  appointed  commander  of  the  GTCciau  fleet,  iL  304. 
Dorian  cilia  of  Srdly,  how  aflected  lowaid*  Sjncme,  v.  397. 

tliidliaDt,  war  bctweoi  them  and  the  Ionian  Sidliaiu.  tii.  lib,  ISC 

Doric  dialect,  over  what  Mala  it  eilraded.  i.  183. 

onier,  not  peculiar  to  the  Dstian  Greek*,  ii.   lli.  note.    DiMinrikini  be. 

I  ■  I  HI  thii  order  and  the  Ionic  ib. 
Dorieua,  elda  biathfr  of  Leonidaa,  notice  of,  iL  1 44. 
Dceia,  boudaiia  of,  i.  12.    War  ot;  aridli  Phoda,  U.  aS6.    Plimdeml  b;  the 

Pbodana.  tL  2S7. 
,  drngtila-  of  Xtseliii  of  Iiocri,  manlea  Dioofiiui  A«  elder,  of  Syimeate, 

DoriKiu,  Bffie  of,  ii-  310. 

D«7pboti,  or  cpor-bcaren,  the  alundanli  of  the  IjrMill,  1.  S9&. 

AhA^  and  'Ail^niw,  ditlinnion  between.  It.  IIM.  nolK 

Drwo,  Dotioe  of  the  legitduire  code  of,  i.  367- 

Dnroalic  iijle,  a  propenaity  to  the,  cmioun  in  indcfit  hiatory,  L  449.  nOM  ' 

I>tBBgia,  Dotiee  of  the  onnliy  and  peopte  of,  (iiL  B3.  330.  note, 

Dnidkal  nligioo,  alluaion  te^  i.  109. 

DtTden,  biMorical  SdeBry  of.  In  hli  Ode  of  "  .4lelandci'>  Feail,"  eiH.  tej. 

OtKMhia,  king  of  the  SJrda,  notice  of,  iiL  131— IS3.  ' 

Dying  gbdiaMT,  loniAian  tk  Matae  of.  t.  337.  note. 

Drni«,L  14. 
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E. 

Earth  and  water  given  at  an  acknowledgment  of  subjectioD,  L  414. 
Eartbqnake  at  Lacedsmon,  account  of,  ii.  239,  240.    Notice  of  earthquakea  is 

Greece,  478.    Effect  of  the  tenon  of  one,  iU.  303,  304. 
Eartem  dialecta,  obwnrations  on  the  use  of  Towda  in,  L  12IS,  127* 

nations,  politicaUj  connected  with  Greece,  view  of,  L  415 — 466. 

Ecbataaa,  the  capital  of  Media,  arrival  of  Darius  at,  Tiii.  40.    Of  cnibaiaiea  at^ 

41.   Darius*s  flight  from,  53.    lu  treasury  intrusted  to  Haipalna,  65.     H^ 

ph«Btion*s  death  at,  406. 
Ecli|»se  of  the  moon,  its  effect  upon  the  Athenians  at  Syracose^  iiL  264. 
Ecspondi,  and  Enspondi,  distinction  between,  ii.  402,  4G3.    Conditioo  of  ^ 

£c8pondi,T.  3. 
Edeasa,  the  Macedonian  seat  of  government  removed  from,  vL  101.    Battle  of, 

122.    Festival  celebrated  there  by  Philip,  vii.  174.    ThepbMse  of  his  assaMi. 

nation,  ib. 
Edinburgh,  strong  resemblance  of  its  site  to  that  of  Aigos,  Corinth,  and  Athena, 

L46. 

Edonians,  defeated  by  the  Greek  army,  iL  23& 

Education,  system  of,  puisued  at  Sparta,  L  282—285. 

,  what  kind  of,  in  request  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Plato,  Xenophfon, 

Slc  iv.  125. 
Eetiooea,  destruction  of  the  fort  of,  iiL   377, 378. 

'Hyt/^un,  signification  of  the  title,  iii.  421,  422.  note. 

Egesta,  fbundat  on  of,  i.  348. 

,  held  by  the  Elymians,  U.  138.  147. 

,  war  between  Egesta  and  Selinus,  iii.  165     Egesta  solicits  aaststanoe 

from  the  Athenians,  165,  160.     Which  is  granted,  16&    Poverty  of  Egesta, 

189,  190. 

-,  the  Egestans  apply  to  Carthage  for  protection  against  Setimis,  v.  320. 


Join  the  Carthaginian  army  under  Hannibal,  321.  Egesta  ia  besieged  by 
Dionysius,  414. 

Egypt,  advantages  presented  by,  to  its  first  occupants,  i.  6.  The  first  regular 
government,  constituted  in,  ib.  The  mother  of  the  arts,  ib.  Geometry  in- 
vented in,  6,  7*  Improvements  in  astronomy  attributed  to,  7*  £!arly  dvili- 
zntion,  7-  Colonies  from,  established  in  Greece,  27.  46.  Caoses  that 
dered  Egypt  the  great  school  of  superstition,  88, 89.  185.  The  diief 
of  the  gods  of  Greece,  95.  Flourishing  state  of,  previously  to  the 
invasion,  436—438.  Conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Penia,  440. 

,  the  greater  part  of,  in  rebellion,  iL  251.     Expedition  of  the 

to^  251  —253.     The  Greeks  defeated  there  by  Megabysus,  265. 

revolts  from  the  Persian  empire,  and  becomes  an  independent  noooaidiy, 

V.  243.  Tachos,  its  king,  engages  Agesilaus  to  command  his  army,  and 
Chabrias  his  fleet,  250.  Deserted  by  his  people,  Tachos  takea  rdiige  in 
Sidon,  252.     Nectanabis  seated  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  253. 

^—,  recovered  by  the  Persians,  vii.  369.  Egyptian  hierogljrphics  of  Artaxenci 


Ochus,  369,  370.     Submits  to  Alexander,  538.     Uis 
551.554. 

Eion,  siege  of,  ii.  209,  210. 

. ,  by  whom  cobniaed,  iii.  37,  3&     Held  by  the  Atheniana,  40. 

Elatea,  situation  of,  vii.  125.     Garrisoned  by  Philip,  ib.    Observatiaoa  on  the 
occupation  of,  177 — 180.  note. 

Elea,  province  of,  L  14.    Notice  of  the  Elean  games,  207.     Advanta^ea  pro- 
cured to  the  Eleans,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Elea, 
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210,  211.  Sketch  of  the  hUtorj  of  Elem,  265,  26C.  DiKordances  amoog 
writers  relatiTe  to  its  history,  267*  note. 

Ells,  dispute  between  Lacedsmon  and,iii.  82,  83.  107)  108. 

,  y.  IT  with  Lacedvmon,  W.  322—324.     Submission  of  the  Eleans,  325. 

■  ,  the  Ele&ns  oppose  the  uiiiTersal  independency  of  the  Gtecian  dties,  at  the 
congress  of  Athens,  v.  109.  Causes  of  alienatioii  between  EBs  and  Arcadia* 
139,  140.  The  Eleans  make  themselves  masters  of  Lasion,  190.  Engage  in 
war  with  Arcadia,  191.  Elis  entered  by  the  Arcadian  army,  ib.  The  demo- 
cratical  leaders  seize  its  citadel,  ib.  But  are  compelled  to  fiee  to  Pylas,  192. 
The  war  terminated  by  the  intcrfcren^  of  the  Achcans,  193.  Elis  returns 
to  its  connexion  with  Laccdomoo,  ib.  Elea  re- invaded  by  the  Arcadians, 
19&  The  Eleans  defeated,  ib.  Put  to  death  their  apostate  feUow-citizens  in 
Pylus,  202.  Are  excluded  by  the  Arcadians  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Olympian  festival,  202,  203.  Defeat  the  Arcadians,  204.  Return  to  Elis, 
205.     Meet  deputies  from  all  the  Arcadian  cities  at  Tegca,  211. 

,  condua  of  the  Eleans  after  the  combination  among  the  Grecian  republics 
under  Demosthenes,  vii.  344, 345. 

Elections,  English,  allusion  to,  vi.  1^. 

Elephant-hunters,  Indian,  account  of,  viii.  181,  182. 

Eleus,  taken  by  Charidemus,  vi.  205. 

Eleuainian  niystrries,  probable  origin  of,  L  101. 

Eleusinians,  conduct  of  Critias  and  his  party  towards  them,  iv.  58.  Massacre 
of,  59.     Fate  of  the  oligarchal  leaders,  70. 

Eleutheria,  or  feast  of  freedom,  account  of,  iii.  149. 

Eloquence,  power  of,  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  iv.  79,  80.  Teadiers  of, 
12& 

,  study  of,  very  important  in  Greece,  v.  273. 

Elymians,  of  what  nations  they  were  composed,  ii«  138. 

Emigration  of  Esau,  illustrated,  L  16.  In  ancient  Greece,  17*  See  Mi. 
gration. 

Empedion,  the  Selinuntine,  obtains  terms  from  Hannibal,  v.  323. 

Encampments  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  151,  152. 

England,  plan  to  be  adopted  in  case  of  the  invasion  of,  viL  400.  note.  See  Britain, 
British  constitution,  and  British  islands. 

Enna,  a  town  of  Sicilr^  the  tyrant  of,  deposed  by  Dionysius,  v.  388.  Passes  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Messenians  of  Tyndaris,  436. 

Enotomarch  and  Enotomy,  explanation  of  the  terms,  i.  293 — 296. 

Enspoodi  and  Ecspondi,  distinction  between,  ii.  462,  463. 

Entella,  a  town  of  Sicily,  a  body  of  Campanian  horse  quartered  at,  ▼.  382.  Who 
settle  there,  after  slaying  all  the  male  inhabitants,  383.  Taken  by  Dionysios, 
473. 

,  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  vi.  47. 

Epaminondas,  character  of,  v.  51.  At  the  head  of  the  Theban  ambassadors  at 
the  congress  of  Laccdamon,  84.  Directs,  with  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  councils, 
86.  Gains,  with  his  colleague,  the  victory  of  Lenctra,  89—93.  Is  appointed 
to  command  the  amiy  of  the  Theban  confederacy,  121.  Wastes  Corlnthia, 
122.  Invades  Laconia,  123.  InvesU  Gythium^  127.  !•  compeOed  to  with- 
draw from  Laconia,  130.  Patronises  the  building  of  the  new  dty  of  Messena, 
131.  Commands  the  confederate  army  sent  into  Achaia,  157.  His  liberal 
policy  to  the  Acharans,  158.  His  reception  of  the  Arcadian  minbters,  214. 
Fails  in  his  maritime  attempts  against  Athens,  219,  220.  31otives  fbr  his 
fourth  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  220, 221.  Barthelcmy's  view  of  his  character, 
221.  note.  Is  joined  by  numerous  allies,  222.  His  inactivity  at  Tegea  fotei- 
mended  by  Xenophon,  223,  224.  Marches  for  Sparta,  225.  Is  disapfM|(Efited 
of  his  hope  to  surprise  the  city,  226.  Hastens  to  the  Mantinesn  territory, 
328.     Is  worsted  by  the  Athenian  horse,  228,  229.    Gains  die  batde  of  Man. 

VOL.  VIII.  L  L 
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tinea,  233^23ft.    Is  woonded  and  dies,  23ft.  and  note.    Hit  mode  of  Bfjtitmg 

Dodoed,  TiiL  17. 
Eparites,  or  select  miHtia  of  Arcadia,  described,  ▼.  199.  806.  810. 
Ephebi,  registry  of  ihe,  L  372. 
Ephcsos,  dtj  of,  its  foundation,  i.  341. 

,  attempt  upon,  by  Thrasyllna,  iiL  409. 

,  circumstances  of,  vii.  416,  41?.     Tumult  at,  417,  418.    Akzaader^s 

arrival  there,  419. 
Ephialtea,  bead  of  a  party  against  Cimon,  ii  347-   Brin^  ftnraid  die  mniiiT 

for  depressing  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  849. 
Ephon,  magistiatetiocidled,  when  installed  at  Sparta,  L  388.    Their  fimctiona, 

329. 
Ephorus,  the  Greek  historian,  notice  of,  L  818. 
Epicratea,  condemned  to  death,  for  procuring  the  escape  of  the  wife  and  cfaildm 

of  Themistodes,  iL  225,  226. 
Epidamnus,  oolooy  of,  when  founded,  L  862;  iL  306.     The  EpidanmiaBi 

apply  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  send  a  deputation  to  Corinth,  in  consequence^ 

307.   Assistance  derived  from  that  state,  2M>8.   Surrmden  to  the  CorcyrasH^ 

310. 
Epidauria,  ravaged  by  the  Theban  army,  v.  13A.  Invaded  by  the  Arglrea,  199. 
Epidaurus,  war  of  Argos  with,  iii.  1 12,  113.     Siege  of,  128. 
EpimeoideSy  a  philosopher  of  Crete,  invited  by  Solon  to  undertake  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  religion  of  Athene,  i.  362.    His  disinterested  conduct,  ib.  363. 
EpipoUe,  what  part  of  the  suburb  of  Athens  so  called,  iiL  216.     Assault  €i,  at 

Syracuse,  257—^60. 

• — ,  hill  of,  near  Syracuse,  fortified  by  Dionysius,  v.  392. 

Epirus,  inhabitants  of,  i.  11. 

,  description  of,  vi.  290,  291. 

— ,  notice  of,  vii.  218. 

Epifttates,  office  of,  at  Athens,  L  377>  378. 

Epistoleus,  or  vice-admiral,  when  the  term  was  first  used,  iiL  471.    Sjmonymons 

with  the  Roman  <^  Legatus,**  ib.  note. 
Epitadas,  commander  of  the  Lacedemonian  forces  at  Sphacteria,  ii.  517. 
Epitaph,  remarkable,  on  the  daughter  of  Hippias,  L  408. 
Epitelei^  the  Argive  general,  protects  the  building  of  Messena,  v.  131. 
Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis,  attends  the  camp  of  Cyrus  with  her  troops,  iv.  154. 

Effect  upon  her  of  the  review  of  the  Grecian  troops,  155. 
Equal  law,  right  of,  peculiar  to  the  English  constitution,  how  derived,  i.  255. 

note. 
Erasinides,  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals,  on  the  deposition  of  Aldbiadcs  and 

Thrasybulus,  iiL  434.     Condemned  to  death  and  executed,  459. 
Eratosthenes,  notice  of  the  chronological  system  of,  i.  219. 
Erbita,  a  town  of  Sicily,  its  chief  migrates  to  Alesa,  v.  389.     The  Erbitxaw 

become  allies  of  S3rTacuse,  ib. 
Erechtheus,  king  of  Attica,  notice  of,  L  40.     Erechthcus  and  Endithooia,  the 

same  person,  ib.  note. 
Eretria,  an  Athenian  colony,  before  the  Trojan  war,  L  389.      Siege  and  capture 

of,  by  the  Persians,  494,  495.     Humane  treatment  of  the  Eretrian  prisoners, 

by  Darius,  506. 

,  welcomes  the  Thebans,  vi.  176. 
Ergophilus  of  Athens,  sent  against  Thrace,  vL  201. 
Erichthonius,  king  of  Dardania,  account  o^  i.  72,  73. 

Erygyiuf,  the  Macedonian,  joins  Alexander,  viiL  62.     Kills  Satizarbanes,  92. 
Erythrs,  city  of,  its  foundation,  i.  341. 
Eryx,  foundation  of  the  town  of,  i.  348. 
,  held  by  the  Elymians,  ii.  138. 
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Erjx,  taken  by  Dionysius,  ▼.  473. 

Enerum,  climate  of,  iv.  231.  note. 

Esau,  migration  of,  illustrated,  i.  16. 

Eteooicus,  the  Lacedemonian  general,  stratagem  adopted  by,  on  receiving  the 

news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Pelopoonesians,  iiL  447.  448.  Suitresses  the  sedition 

at  Chios,  ^69. 
Etniria,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  IL  155,  156. 
Etruscans,  origin  of  the,  IL  152—154.    Their  proficiency  in  the  arts,  153.  note. 

How  they  were  connected  with  the  Corinthians,  155. 
Euboea,  island,  power  of,  L  338, 339. 
— ,  course  of  the  navigation  from,  to  Cuma,  on  the  Campanian  coast,  iL 

168,  169.    A  colony  of  Eubceans  settle  at  Cuma,  on  the  Campanian  plain, 

170,  171*  Hliich  is  conquered  by  them,  171,  172. 
— ,  revolt  of,  ii.  284- 

-,  account  of,  vi.  174,  175.    Its  importance  to  Athens,  ib.   Interference  of 


Thebes  in,  176.  Revolt  of  the  Euboeons  against  Athens,  ib.  They  return  to 
their  allegiance,  178.  Euboea  chosen  by  Timotheus  at  his  place  of  exile,  367. 
How  governed,  367,  368.  Troubles  of,  368—370.  Affairs  of,  405. 

-,  the  situation  of,  engages  the  attention  of  Demosthenes,  viL  58.     Its 


liberties  restored  by  him,  60.     Its  subjection  to  the  party  of  Callias,  61. 
-,  the  Eubceans  propose  to  revolt  from  the  Athenian,  to  the  Lacedemo- 


nian confederacy,  iii.  297,  298.    Importance  of  EuboM  to  Athens,  380.    Re- 
volts to  the  Lacedemonians,  381. 

Eubulus,  decree  proposed  by  him,  viL  65. 

Endes,   commander,   with   Thncydides,  of  the  Athenian   foicet  in   Thrace^ 

iii.  37. 
Eodides,  a  soothsayer,  anecdote  of  him  and  Xenophon,  v.  284. 
Endamidas,  the  Ijacedsemonian  general,  marches  for  Thrace,  v.  13.      Occupies 

Potidea,  14. 
Euleus  river,  notice  of,  viii.  343.  Alexander's  passage  down,  369. 
Eomenes^  of  Cardia,  Alexander's  principal  secretary,  viii.   131.     Notices  of, 

2ia  285.  357.  427.  441.  note.  Married  to  a  daughter  of  Artabaxns,  356.  One 

of  the  compilers  of  the  Royal  Day-book,  285.  His  dispute  with  Hcphaestion,  404. 
Eumolpus,  settlement  of,  in  Eleusis,  i.  49. 
Eunuchs  at  the  Persian  court,  gencrrally  foreigners,  iL  75.    Preferred  by  Cynw 

for  his  confidants,  ib.  Great  wealth  acquired  by  traffic  in,  ib. 
Eupatride,  or  nobly  bom,  privileges  of,  i.2ol. 
Euphaes,  king  of  Mevsenia,  prudent  conduct  of,  in  training  his  people  for  war, 

i.  305.  Hhi  death  in  battle,  308. 
Euphorion,  notice  of,  viL  221. 

Euphrates,  the  provinces  bordering  upon  the,  first  settled  after  the  flood,  L  5. 
■»»-.——  crossed  by  Alexander,  viiL  8.    Its  source,  418.    Its  course  described, 

419. 
Euphron  becomes  t3rrant  of  Sic3ron,  v.  168.     Withdraws  from  ^neaa  of  Stjrm- 

palus,  1 70.  Recovers  his  ascendancy,  and  goes  to  Thebes,  17 1.  Is  aaaaasinated 

there,  172.     Is  buried  with  public  pomp  in  the  agora  of  Sicyon,  176. 
Eupolemus,  son  of  Icetcs,  his  execution,  vL  65. 

Eupolpidas,  commander  of  Platea,  his  plan  of  escape  from  the  garrison,  iL  439. 
Euripides,  benefits  received  by  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  Sicily  from  reciting  his 

verses.  iiL  2({8. 

,  his  residence  at  the  Macedonian  court,  vi.  93. 

Europeans  their  innate  love  of  freedom,  viL  262,  2f»3. 

Eurotas,  river,  i.  14. 

EurybLidcs,  admiral  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artcmisium,  ii.  47t  48.  Anecdote  of, 

64.  note.  Character  of,  67-  Receives  the  reward  of  the  olive  crown,  87. 

L  l2 
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Enyfifle.  qmn  of  IfaeedoBia,  mairied  to  AmjntH^  vi  106.     Her  mtemev 

vah  IfAWitw,  1 1€L   Aocaaed  of  intrignco  bf  JoMiii^  1 12.  note. 
Eanrledmk  die  Sportaa,  posset  tfaroogh  AcanMBio,  wL  4iKk     And  joins  dis 
iB€«]Me,ibL    KOkd  in  botde  widi  DonosdieBes,  491. 

denroTt  Cnn,  tL  240.    Rcstofos  CinlMy 


CoBtEadkaorr  ocBDunu  respecting,  240    242  note. 

Eomnidnu..  plot  coDnmcd  bcioeen  lum  and  Nsndidrs,  n.  358, 3fi9. 

Eniiuioduti,  ieo.%htof  d>e,  n.  214.  Battle  o^  216. 

.  tbe  Atbouan  sdmifol,  impolicy  of  his  oonduct  at  Core3my  iL  474. 

Opoatkau  of  die  fleet  nnder  tbe  rommawl  of  Emymedon  and  Sophodes, 
497 — IS9L  They  aanst  the  deinocTatir»  agaiott  the  aristocratic  CorcyiBani^ 
iii.  5.     Soncnder  the  latter  to  the  ftny  of  the  fixmer,  6.     See  Deroosthcnes. 

EuTTpiakimis;,  ton  of  Pisianax,  the  pait  he  took  in  the  defenee  of  the  Athenian' 
geoenk  impeadied  Ibr  their  oonduct  at  die  battle  of  AigimusB,  ilL  454 — 


king  of  Argos,  eimiitj  cif  to  Herades  (or  Herodea)  and  the  Hc»- 
dids.  L  34,  35.     SUin  in  Attica,  30. 

Evmns.  ^Hitan,  notice  oC»  iL  44. 

EndiTumA.  of  Leontini,  his  executioD,  tL  05. 

EnthTne,  or  ScratiDT.  L  380. 

ETif^otas,  ptinoe  of  Salami^.,  his  daoent,  iT.  378.  Rcvolatioo  efiected  by  him 
in  Salamis,  378.  370.  His  cfaaxacter  among  the  most  perfect  known  to 
hxston-.  370.  His  fnendlj  relatioos  vidi  Athensi,  ih.  FiieDdship  betveen 
hhn  and  Ccoon,  381.     ReUtions  oi,  vidi  Adicna,  442,  443. 

— —  endeavours  to  unite  Cyprus  under  his  authority,  t.  244.     Rarsges 
Phflenida,  and  takes  Tyre  by  storm,  246.     His  fleet  defeated  by  the  Persian, 
ib.     He  »  besieged  in  Salarais,  ih.     Im  oompdled  to  snnender  all  his  acqui- 
sitions, but  allowed  to  retain  Salamis,  with  the  title  of  king,  247*  Is  snnsnin 
ated  by  the  tuDuch  Nicodes,  ib.  note. 

Examiners,  st  Athcn«,  nature  of  their  o6ke,  iiL  190. 

Exanetus,  an  Agrigentine,  victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  ▼.  338.  His  retara 
orlebrated  with  extxaordinary  magnificence,  ib. 


F. 


Fate,  how  personified,  L  99.     Office  of,  ib.  100.    Power  of,  over  the  godi^  100 

note. 
Female  character,  Homer*8  estimation  of,  i.  172,  173. 
Festivals,  Grecian,  how  regulated,  i.  244,  245.     See  Games. 
Feudal  vassalage,  a  near  resemblance  to,  in  the  tenures  of  prindpalities  in  Persia, 

V.  247-  note. 
Fir,  the  sUver,  not  found  in  Britain  in  Cssar^s  time,  L  10.  note. 
'*  Fi&h  Eaters,**  the  people  so  called,  as  described  by  Neazchus,  viiL  305.     Au 

tacked  by  him,  30<>. 
Five  Hundred,  the.     See  Council. 
Fleece,  golden,  expedition  of  the,  i.  41. 

Flood,  traditions  of  all  nations  bear  testinuMiy  to  a  general  flood,  L  3. 
Floods  of  Deucalion,  i.  42.     And  of  Ogyges,  ib.  44.   Of  Meaopotamian  liTeis, 

viii.  417.  428. 
Foot-race,  tbe  only  game  exhibited  at  the  Olympian  festival  as  established  by 

Ipbitus,  i.  211.     Another  sort  of,  termed  "  Diaulos,**  afterwards  added,  iK 
Forty,  tbe  itinerant  judges  appointed  by  Solon,  so  designated,  i.  383^  SOI* 
Four  Hundred,  the.    See  CoundL 
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Fnmoe,  atxodties  of  the  levolutioo  in,  illustimte  Otccmd  history,  and  exculpate 
Che  Otccmd  duncter,  iiL  459,  400.  Extract  from  M.  Caloiine>  letter  to 
LouU  XVI..  465,  466.  note. 

. ,  similarity  between  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  public  wel£ue  at 

Paris,  and  those  of  the  Athenian  coondl  of  thirty,  iv.  55.  note. 

,  comparison  between  the  French  and  Greek  republics,  ▼.  169.  note. 

measures  of  the  promoters  of  the  revolution  in,  noticed,  liL  246. 


French  mutilation  of  classica]  names,  L  34.  note. 

orthography  of  Asiatic  names,  viii.  252.  note. 

Frenet,  M.,  his  remarks  upon  the  Arundel  marbles,  L  220, 221.  note. 

Fruits  of  Alcinous^s  garden,  L  139.  and  note. 

Funeral  anniversary  instituted  by  the  Athenians,  iL  181. 

—  ceremonies  among  the  Persians,  ii  10. 

of  the  Athenians,  iii  383,  384. 

—  of  the  Odrysians,  iv.  310. 


honours  of  the  sUin  at  Platsea,  ii.  120,  121. 


Furies,  office  of,  i.  99,  100. 

Future  state  of  rewards  and  punishinents,  how  fisr  known  to  the  ancients, 
i.  169. 


G. 

Gadrosta  opposes  Alexander,  viiL  265.     Is  subdued,  266.      Its  desert  passed 

throu^  by  Alexander,  267—272. 
Gsesylus  reconciles  Dion  and  Heradides,  vi  25. 
Galleys,  ancient,  nature  of,  L  460. 
^^— .  their  form,  and  management  in  acticm,  iL  69.     Remarks  on,  by  Cre- 

neral  Melvill  and  M.  Pag^  79 — 83.     The  most  perfect  representation  of  a 

bireme,  in  the  Vatican  Museum  at  Rome,  80. 

improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  Corinthian  galleys,  iiL  249. 


Dartmen  employed  in  the  ancient  galleys,  254,  255.     See  Ships. 

Games,  origin  of,  i.  205.     Notice  of  the  Pythian  games,  206.     Elean  games, 
207.     Olympian  games,  208 — ^212.  Delphian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games 
213. 

Gaos,  son  of  Tiribazus,  revolts,  and  joins  Acoris,  king  of  Egypt,  ▼.  248. 

Garden,  public,  the  first  laid  out  by  Pisistratus,  L  404. 

Gaugamela,  or  Arbela,  acanint  of  the  battle  of,  viiL  15— ^"L 

Gauls,  the,  send  embassies  to  Alexander  the  Great,  viL  31 1.  and  note. 

Gaz;.,  description  of,  viL  534.   Taken  by  Alexander,  535. 

Gela,  foundation  of,  L  ^9. 

,  notice  of,  ii    139. 

,  the  majority  of  the  Agrigcntine  diizens  flee  to,  v.  347-      Dcxippus,  the 

Lacedsmonian  commissioner,  resumes  his  station  at,  355.  Faction  at,  how 
quelled  by  Dionysius,  356,  357.  Is  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians  under 
Imilcon,  365.  The  Geloans  evacuate  the  place,  and  reach  Syracuse,  368. 
■,  how  governed  under  Timoleon,  vL  73. 


Gelanor,  king  of  Argos,  L  29,  30. 

Gellias,  the  Agrigentine,  h»  extraordinary  magnificence  and  hospitality,  v.  337- 
Perishes  by  fire  at  the  taking  of  Agrigentum^  340. 

Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  notice  of,  iL  140.  How  he  acquired  the  sovereignty 
there,  141,  142  Makes  Syracuse  the  seat  of  government,  142,  143.  His 
measures  for  harmonizing  and  amalgamating  the  various  petty  states  bdonging 
to  him,  143.  Wisdom  and  vigor  of  his  government,  144.  Puts  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  engages  and  deSeats  Hamikar,  146.  Popularity  of 
his  chaiactcr,  149.  Golden  coins  of  his,  yet  in  existcncci,  ib.  RemariLi  00  bis 
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government,  ib.  His  appeal  to  an  assembly  of  the  people,  1541.  A  ttatoe  de- 
creed to  him,  ib.  Honorable  exception  in  favor  of  this  statne  in  after  times, 
ib.  Particulars  in  the  history  of  Gelon,  151 — 168.  notCi  Sketch  of  the  history 
of,  ilL  144,  145. 

General  assemblies  at  Athens,  how  often  held,  and  their  fonetioM  «id  poi 
i.  377,  378. 

General'in-diief,  importance  of  the  office  at  Athens,  ill.  110,  111. 

Geneva,  allusion  to,  vii.  208. 

Genoa,  local  advantages  of,  v.  2G8.  note. 

Geographical  informatiao,  deficiency  of,  in  the  time  of  AlezAnder,  viii. 
note. 

Geometry,  invention  of,  in  Egypt,  i.  6,  7* 

Geranor,  the  Lacedemonian  polemarch,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Axoidians, 
V.  139. 

Gerostratus,  king  of  Aradus,  submits  to  Alexander,  vU*  518. 

Getes,  the,  notice  of,  ii.  381,  382.  Put  to  flight  by  Alexsndcr  the  Oienty  tB. 
309. 

Gibbon,  Mr.,  his  elaborate  account  of  the  Scythians,  noticed,  L  421.  note. 

,  his  remarks  on  the  orthography  of  the  word  <^  pashaw,**  viiL  SftS.  note. 

Gladiator,  fighting,  statue  of  the,  whom  it  was  supposed  to  represent  ▼•  227* 
note. 

Glaucias,  king  of  Taulantia,  reptilsod  by  Alexander  the  Great,  viL  316* 

GUuicus,  a  prince  of  Corinth,  L  24. 

Glausecs,  or  Glaucaneeks,  account  of,  viil.  202.  They  enter  into  a  tzenty  with 
Alexander,  ib. 

God,  derivation  of  the  Greek  name  for,  i.  94.  note. 

and  good,  one  word  in  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  08.  note. 

Gods  of  Greece,  Diodorus*s  account  of»  i.  9L  note.  Whence  principally  derived, 
95.  Their  characters,  96,  97*  Sum  of  the  duties  of  men  to,  103w  What  crime 
they  were  supposed  most  to  avenge,  104.  Instances  of  the  general  belief  that 
they  interfered  in  human  concerns,  106,  IO7.  Oracles  of,  107,  108.  Offerings 
to  the  gods  afUr  victory,  ii.  85,  86. 

Goitre,  existence  of  the,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Walachla,  viiL  89. 

oa 

Gold,  ancient  method  of  collecting,  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  L  41. 

Golden  fleece,  expedition  of  the,  i.  41. 

Gongylus,  an  Eretrian,  his  treachery  rewarded  by  Persia,  ii.  202.  Made  governor 

of  Byzantium,  203.     Carries  proposals  from  Pausanias  to  the  Persian  court, 

ib. 


,  the  Corinthian  commander,  liis  operations  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  iiL 

225,  226. 

Gordian  knot,  story  of  the,  vii.  469 472. 

Gordiura,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Phrygia,  notice  of,  vii.  458,  459.  467— 
471. 

Oordius,  a  Phrygian  yeoman,  history  of,  vii.  4(2) — I7I. 

Gorgias,  of  I<contini,  the  first  rhetorician  who  reduced  his  profesaion  to  an  art, 
iii.  156.  His  embassy  to  Athens,  ib.  Nature  of  his  eloquence,  and  its  effect 
on  the  Athenians,  ib.     His  celebrity  as  a  sophist,  iv.  125,  126. 

Gothic  name,  supposed  founders  of  the,  11.  381. 

Goths,  country  of  the,  vii.  308—310. 

Government,  the  first  regular  one  constituted  in  Egypt,  L  6.  Analysis  of  the 
governments  of  the  early  Greeks^l  10—1 16.  What  drcumstances  distinguished 
the  governments  of  the  Grecian  states  from  those  of  modem  Europe,  247,  248L 
Defects  of  this  system,  248—250.  Account  of  the  different  forms  of  goven)- 
mcnt  known  to  the  Greeks,  251 — ^254. 

1  examination  of  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Government,  vii  203—212. 
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ri  ■Willi  wilb  ibe  polkj  oi' Philip,  377>  i>oc  Alhcoi,  ConidtiitiiHi,  LacnUmon, 


Gtsda  Piopria,  gcognpbiol  dacriptiod  ol^  i.  II — It, 

Tf^nm  iLvjf^  upluuijim  of,  i.  12-2.ix>te.  t3&  oou. 

Unu^cui,  rifcr,  dacriplitHi  of,  vii.  401.  Baltic  oi;  403— 11 1. 

(imz,  gcncnl  hiiunj  of,  from  Ibc  culktl  acomuiu  to  Ibe  end  of  the  Tni}Ui 
«u,  L  1.  CI  «cq.  Hob  the  oUeM  tndiLloiiuy  memoiuiU  of  Greece  iliSei 
Ihini  thwe  of  bubuoiu  tga,  1,  3.  Uneee  the  fini  nninDy  of  Eunipc  thu 
*■*  dnliied,  0,  \0.  EsHj  knawn  lo  (he  Kg^ptlao  ud  Pboddao  nangalon;, 
10.  Oeogniphical  daciJ{it)oa  of  Qrsda Propcia,  1 1 — 14>  luclimiie,  14.  IJ. 
Cnuiilkin  of  it*  eulf  inhabiuott,  16.  tjplril  of  wu  utd  robbery  ptrralent 
•Bung  them,  !?,  i&  Aceouot  of  ihc  KUthcn  put  of  Ijnect,  1!) — 3t>. 
l>incr  Kpratd  tad  RUleniaiu  fanned,  22,  33.  Pelugiui  douuoiiHi  in 
Ombb,  30— SS.  Egjptiu  coknict  ttwre,  ¥J.  39— XL  Coloatei  bum 
Phiygia  utd  TboMly  uodet  Pelopi,  33 — 30.  Acmunt  of  the  nonhcni  pro- 
vidcos  3B — 66.  The  Athenuns  the  Snl  civUued  people  in  Giecce,  ItJ. 
Coipfideneea,  tending  to  ihow  that  the  eailf  iahabiunu  of  (irsece,  Ana 
Minor,  and  Thiace,  vcn  the  aame,  i;8— 30.  Earl^  hoMiliiie*  between  Gtcccc 
and  Atia,  74,  75.  The  war  of  ihc  Grrcki  agsintt  Tcoy,  77.  Thdi  nturo 
thence,  SI.  82.  State  of  teligioo  aniang  the  earlj  Gnx^  07—110.  Their 
gavemniQti  and  juiiipnidoice,  1 10 — 1 19.  Sdcnoc,  ana,  and  camoierce,  1 19 
— 1&8.     Their  matintn,  loO — 176. 

,  htitoij  of,    from  the  Trojan   vai  to  the  return  of  thf   Ileraclidr, 

i,  177-  ct  wq.  Reium  uf  (he  Uetadid*,  17fL,  179.  lu  tSfcu  on  tlw  Un- 
gn^  of  Greece,  IBl — 183.     AccouDt  of  Uredan  otaclrs,  IHit — i!W.     In- 

fotiguiao  ef  Ihc  dinmalogj  of  Omau  hiuorj,  SIS— 243.    Uitiarf  of  tbe 

■oothoQ  proTincea  of  Greece,  froin  the  return  of  the  Ucraclldv  tn  the  conquac 
of  MencDia  by  the  I^iwlwiiotuana,  340 — 324.  Summar;  view  of  the  UMe 
of  the  BorthBU  protincn  of  Gncoe,  tad  of  the  ctlabliibmcDl  of  the  cwlj 
Oredan  colutuci,  330 — 351.  View  of  (he  IHailem  naliona  polilioUljr  con- 
nected with  Greece,  415 — 405.  Fint  Fenian  annanioit  againat  Greece,  403 
185.     Second  I'cniui  Bnuament,  493 — 108.     Defeu  of  the  Peniant,  fi03 


. ,  bialnrr  aC,  fnm  tb*  arrmiiiii  of  Xenn  to  (be  ibrane  of  Pona, 

(ill  the  amdiudoil  of  (be  Ant  campaign  of  (hat  monarch'i  eipediuon  againat 
Giaee,  iL  1.  c(  leq.  Anitnl  of  (be  Penian  annj  and  fleet  at  Thcrtnc  in 
Stacadaaia,  11.    Stale  of  Greece  at  (be  time  of  ibe  inTaoon  under  Xcne^ 

13 10.     lUipoilMi  of  the  Delphian  oracle  coocenung  the  invation,  17 — 19. 

Meanint  tm  6inning  a  confcdcncj  of  Orcoan  commonwealths,  30.  Dia- 
nnidO  anxng  (Ik  Oreeka,  81 — 33.  AMemblj  of  depuiic*  finin  (he  con- 
ivdnsted  eommaowtaltha  at  Codath,  23.  llewiuea  for  defending  tlic  pan 
of  Themopyla!,  37.  EienJon*  of  the  anembtj  at  Corinth,  39-  Slate  of 
the  Grecian  annj  at  Tbetmopjtlv,  and  of  (be  Beet  al  .Vrtemitium,  30.  Battle 
of  ThermapTliE,37— 45.  Numbenof  the  Grecian  fleet,  45—47.  S<a-flgbit 
ofl'  .inemiiiuDi,  50,  51.  Retreat  of  the  Gtedao  fleet,  52,  !i3.  fiMleadjr 
cauneil«  of  die  Oreciui  oxifcderK7,  58,  50.     Battle  of  Salamii,  71— TCk 

,  history  of,  fioiii  the  balde  of  Satamii  to  (be  condunon  of  (he  Penian 

iniauoii,  ii.  84.  a  acq.  ftlcaanrea  of  the  Oftdan  fleet,  81.  Congraa  al  .\thena, 
91—96.  Campaign  in  Boolia.  98.  Battle  of  Flaua,  106— 133.  Mauura 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  BtDtto,  130.     Battle  of  Mjreile,  127— 130. 

,  Tiew  of  the  people  of  the  weatem  coaDtries  politically  coiutecml  witli 

the  Gneks,  and  of  the  Oicdan  wltlonenla  in  ^idly  and  Italy,  ii.  I3t— IjJ. 

,  afiain  of,  from  (he  ctmclaBioii  of  the  Pcnian  war  (o  the  oubluli- 
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ment  of  security  for  the  Oreeki  agunsC  tiie  bubftrians,  by  die  fmeeeiwi  of 
Ctmon,  iL  176.  et  seq.  Dedications,  festiTals,  and  monnnients  in  Oreeoe, 
ocnsiooed  by  the  victories  over  the  Persians,  179,  180.  War  prosecuted 
against  Persia  under  Pausanias  and  Aristides,  200.  New  oonfedcncy  of  the 
Greeks,  207.  Successes  of  the  confederate  arms  under  Cymon,  209.  Battle 
of  the  Eurymedon,  214. 

Greece,  affiurs  of,  from  the  establishment  of  its  security  against  Peraa,  to 
the  truce  for  thirty  years  between  Athens  and  Lacedsmon,  iL  231.  et  ia|. 
War  of  Argosi  and  Myceme,  an  instance  of  the  miseries  to  whidi  Greeoe  waa 
liable,  from  the  defects  of  its  political  sjrstem,  243,  244.  Expeditun  to 
Egypt,  251.  265.  War  between  the  difierent  states  of  Greece,  255—264. 
Expedition  to  Cyprus,  275.  Policy  of  the  Grecian  republics  lor  holding  the 
wojcer  republics  in  subjection,  280.     Thirty  years*  truce,  286. 

,  affidrs  of,   from   the  diirty  yearT   truce  to  the  Peloponni 


iL  288.  et  seq.  Project  for  the  union  of  Greece,  297.  War  between  Samoa 
and  Miletus,  299.  Between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  307.  Sea-fight  off  Actiom, 
310.  Sea-fights  oft  Sybota,  315.  Infraction  of  the  thirty  years*  trace,  319. 
Wan  in  Greece,  320.  Battle  and  siege  of  Potidca,  329.  Anembly  of 
deputies  of  tho  Peloponnesian  confederacy  at  Lacedsmon,  331.  Second 
assembly,  344.  War  with  Athens  resolved,  347-  Attempt  of  the  Thebana 
against  Phusa,  356—363. 

,  history  of  the  Peloponn»ian  war,  from  its  commencement,  to  the  death 


of  Pericles,  ii.  364.  et  seq.   Expedition  of  the  Corinthians  against  Acamania 
and  Cephallenia,  385.     Barbarity  of  the  Grecian  system  of  war,  399. 

of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  from  the  death  of  Perides,  in  the  third  year. 


to  the  application  for  peace  from  Lacedsemon,  in  the  seventh,  L  405.  et  seq. 
Siege  of  Plataea  by  the  Peloponnesians,  405 — 411.  Affairs  of  the  westeni 
parts  of  Greece,  412—415.  Battle  near  Stratus,  415,  416.  Sea-fight  between 
the  Peloponnesian  and  Athenian  fleets,  417 — 124.  Siege  of  Mitylene  by 
Paches,  437-  442—446.  Siege  of  PUtsea,  439l— 442.  PUtca  taken,  458. 
Operations  of  the  Athenian  and  Peloponnesian  fleets,  469 — 476.  Operationa 
of  the  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece,  and  under  De- 
mosdienes  on  the  western,  47i)-'481.  Battle  of  Olpe,  490,  491.  Of  Ido- 
mene,  493.  Siege  of  Pylus,  503--506.  Blockade  of  Sphacteria,  511.  Attack 
upon  the  place  by  Demosthenes,  517—520. 

,  of  the  Peloponne&ian  war,  from  the  application  for  peace  from  Laoe- 

dxemon,  in  the  seventh  year,  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Lacedjemon 
and  Athens,  in  the  tenth,  iiu  I.  et  seq.  Battle  of  Delium,  26—28.  Of  Anu 
phipolis,  65,  66.  Of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  the  peace  between  La- 
cediemon  and  Athens,  76.  et  seq.  A  third  Pel(^>onnesian  confederacy,  9& 
Implication  of  interests  of  the  princip^  Grecian  republics,  106.  Battle  near 
Mantinea,  123—126.  Siege  of  Alelos,  137,  13a  Account  of  the  expeditioo 
into  Sicily,  1G2 — 288.  Afl^airs  of  Greece  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition  till  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  289.  et  seq.  Effects  through  Greece  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  292.  New  implication  of  Grecian  and 
Persian  intcr&tts,  299.  Affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to 
Athens  tiil  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  423. 

.,  summary   view  of  the  rise   of    philosophy  and    literature   in,    iv. 


118 — 141.  Transactions  of  the  Greeics  in  Asia  and  Thrace;,  fiom  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  renewal  of  war  betwcai  L«ced«mon 
and  Persia,  1 42— 2Ua  Battle  o^  Cunaxa,  1 72 — 1 77.  Retuni  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  difficulties,  178—186.  Treaty  with  the  Persian  khig,  187.  Dis- 
smsions  of  Greekfi  and  Persians,  188,  180.  Increase  of  mutual  ill-vil],  191, 
^izure  of  the  Grecian  generals,  193.      Their  fat^  19&     State  of  the  army, 
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IBB.  Xmophon  duam  fownl,  201.  Ettabluliiiimt  at  mlliiuy  law,  203, 
SIM.  Keliait  of  ibe  Ondu;  puuge  of  Mount  Tuinit— aurdi  iblnugh 
AmHRJi — urinl  u  Tnpsiu,  204 — 331.  Tnnianioni  *l  Tnpon*,  T-cnnu, 
CMTon,  ^iiupe.  Uencln.  Port  Ottpe,  333— Sftl.  Folideal  Kale  of  Onen, 
afrU-^RG.  Much  of  the  umj  u  ChiyMpolii,  S73.  Atnial  ia  Europe, 
373.  Trumciiont  ii  Bjantram,  273 — 3711.  Sarite  of  the  wf  vilh  a 
Thradan  pnste,  iaO—iS^  EogaRoi  ■»  the  Luxdcmoniiii  amicc^  380. 
Pa— gt  of  the  amif  to  Aiia,  and  ili  maicb  to  join  ihe  l^Beiaraxmta  tuKOi, 
391,  3BS. 

Omcf,  a&in  of  ibe  Grecki  in  Alia,  tiam  the  tinnral  of  thr  mr  betneo 
Laonlcnun  and  Pcnia  lo  the  Ruewal  of  vat  ■iihin  Gtcecc,  it.  309 — 3GS. 
RcMlt  of  the  Pcrtiui  Unelu,  301.  Canditimi  of  the  Aiian  Gtska,  313 
Bfibay  <if  the  denwcntical  leaden  in  the  Qrccian  repnblictv  351. 

—,    a&iia  oT,    and     inoaaciiau    of    the    timlu   in  Ana,     Audi    the 

olablMiniei.l  at  the  gnnal  cvafedoacj  agaiiw  Landsinon,  lo  the  trtatj 
benreco  LaeedEmoii  aod  Psaia,  and  tbe  n.calatiliihim]l  of  the  Lacedas- 
moniaii  power  in  Gncce,  ihiou^  tbe  general  peace  dictated  in  the  king  of 
Pcnia'i  name,  coounonlj  called  Ihe  peace  of  Antalfidat.  it.  389.  e(  leq. 
CoD&detacj  in  Gceecc  agaiiul  LdccdBnoo,  309,  370.  Pnpaiatlona  for  the 
ioTBUon  of  Laconia,  373-  Battle  of  Corinth,  aod  Iobw*  of  the  eoafcderate 
■nnr,  371,  375.  Baille  of  t'snaiea,  3S4— 38G.  Evik  of  Ihe  Ondan  po. 
litical  tjMcm,  390—303.  Impiofemeol  of  the  Oredaa  ait  of  war,  406.  The 
pcau  of  Aniilcidai,  4o3> 

,  affiun  of,  from  Ihc  peace  of  Antalddai  to  ihe  etmtiMi  af  TbAea 

to  HipRinacf  bj  the  battle  of  Leiulra,  t.  I,  el  aeq.  Uacamtune  too- 
quiUitjF  in  Groecc  after  the  dtqienko  of  the  .'Vlanuneana,  It,  InantrauoHn 
of  ihi  Oncian  poliiica]  lyitem,  &,  9.  laicnnaiTiagn  (twtnddoi,  ib.  State  of 
tbe  untller  republia  of  iimxt,  &6>    Ocncnl  (onprm  u  Liadimaa,  KL 

The  lAndamoniaDa  rcaign  ibeii  mpicmacj  orti  the  Uredan  citia,  83.  Stale 
of  Dceece  itnmcdialdj  before  the  battle  of  Lnicin,  87. 

,  albiia  of,   hom  the  battle  of  Leuctn  to  Ibe  hilure  of  the  attempt 

■a  utoid  tfaii  TlMbaa  Nprcinacj  OTer  Greece,  through  mppDn  froai  Penia, 
*.  'J\.  etteq.  Caogtoa  of  tbe  lUtet  of  Gtiece  at  Atbou,  107 — 109. 
Gtnce  no  looget  fearful  of  the  powa  of  the  '  Great  King,*  or  king  of  Penia, 
lUtt.  Incapable  of  supporting  gcDeial  freedom,  110 — 113.  Or  of  a  {tenenD)' 
bcDcIirial  union,  US.  Deficiency  of  political  prindple  in  Oiettc,  liS.  Con- 
grivBlDdphi,  141.     At  Sum,  I47.     At  Thebca,  149. 

,  a&ii*  of,    ftom  tbe  (ailnre  of   the   attempt    to  extend   the  Theban 

lopianaer  srcr  Greece,  to  tbe  diaidudaa  of  the  ancient  lyHem  of  Gicdao 
ccnfaderacTilluou^  ihecTenlaflbe  battle  of  3faatinea,T.  l&3.etKq.  fireece 
ill  prepared  for  intimal  quiet,  154.  Similarity  between  theGfe^  and  Frendi 
republic*,  IfiO.  note,  imperfect  adminiatraCian  of  juuice,  exemplified  in  the 
trial  of  '*"  ——■—  td  Eoptitoo  of  Sicyoo,  17j — 176.  Exile  fiuiiliar  In 
the  ctiiiBU  of  the  Oredan  republica,  173.  Inaecurilj  of  pcnon  in  Grene, 
182.  Tbe  On^  eotwideted  wartaie  tbe  natural  >ute  of  man,  Ml.  Dc- 
moctMy  im&nnbk  10  Uaiii^  pace  in  Gnecet  317.  The  IdndaoMnian 
aDpnaaacy  accounted  foe,  ib.  Diaaolalicn  of  tbe  ancient  lyitem  of  Oicdan 
amftderacy,  U5,  35& 

,  aSain  of  tbe  Gredao  aettlBDMBla  in  Sidly  and  Italy,  Awn  the  Atbeotan 

inTaaion  lo  tbe  eetllanent  of  tbe  ByiauiMD  gamuMDt  under  Diooyaiua  and 
Ilipparbiua,  t.  310— 3«4. 

,  afiain  of  tbe  Gieda  in  Sidly  aod  Italy,  fron  ihe  aetiltmcnt  of  Ibe 

Syiacuaao  gorcniment  undet  Diooyiiiia  and  Uippatinua,  ID  tbe  nManlion  of 
the  Symcnian  aupRnuKj  nrrr  the  ^dlian,  and  ita  ezttsaiaD  ««ci  ihi  lufiao 
and  Greek  dlici,  r.  3(hL— »)7. 
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Oiwoe^  affidit  of  the  SkUian  and  Italian  Greek  citie%  fiom  the  eatihlithmcnt 
of  the  STTacoaan  empire  to  the  death  of  Dionjriiuiy  ▼•  398—482. 

■  ,  affiun  of  the  Gredan  settlements  of  Sidly  and  Italy,  ftom  the  death 

of  the  first  Dionysius,  to  the  death  of  the  second  Dionysiiiay  n.  1 — 36.  From 
the  restoratioD  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  the  death  of  Tunoleoo,  37 — 80. 
Affairs  of  Greece  during  the  first  period  of  the  contest  for  possession  of  the 
temple  and  treasury  of  Delphi,  called  the  Phodan  or  the  sacred  war,  234 — 310. 
Second  period  of  Uie  sacred  war,  when  Macedonia  was  implicatrd,  31 1—373. 
Affairs  of,  during  the  third  period  of  the  sacred  war,  when  Athens  and  Ma- 
cedonia hecame  principal  parties,  374.  et  seq.  Congress  of  Grecian  embMsieB 
at  the  Macedonian  court,  436—438.  Removed  to  Phers,  441.  and  note. 
Meet  at  Thermopylje,  468.  and  note. 

-,  affairs  of,  firom  die  end  of  the  sacred  war  to  the  acquisition  of  the  kad 


of  the  war-party  of  Athens,  and  tlie  anthority  of  the  first  minister  of  the 
republic,  by  Demosdienes,  rii.  1 — 51.  From  this  period  till  the  electJoo  of 
&e  king  of  Macedonia  to  the  oflke  of  general  of  the  Amphidyonic  ooo- 
ftderacy,  52—106.  From  this  period  till  the  death  of  Philip,  107 — 196. 
Congress  of  Grecian  states  at  Corinth,  171.  Aeooont  of  Grecian  oonstitationa, 
253  261.  And  causes  of  deficient  infiamation  conoening  politics  in  Philip*s 
age,  263,  264. 

-,  ai&irs  of,fimn  the  accession  of  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  to  the  Mace- 


donian throne,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  northen  nations,  and  the 
restoration  of  disturbed  union  among  the  Gredan  republica,  Tii  283.  et  aeq. 
The  second  congress,  at  Corinth,  297.  Ntrtioe  of  Grecian  rcptesentatiTe 
assemblies,  241.  257—259.  Account  of  Grecian  pimtes,  301,  302.  and 
note.  State  of  Grecian  dties  hi  Asia,  394.  415,  416.  Affairs  in  Greece 
during  Alexander's  expedition,  488—491.  Notice  of  Gredan  settlements  in 
CiUda,  480.    Amount  of  Gredan  troops  in  the  Perrian  serrice,  485. 

-.,  affidrs  in,    during   Alexander's   fourth  campaign   in    Asia,    riiL 


40 — 79.     State  ot,  during  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  43.  Affitirs  in,  during 

Alexander's  mardi  from  Carmania  through  Persia  tfid  Snsiana,  345 — 407. 

Gredan  embassies   sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  412—414  and  notes. 

Respect  for  dirination  hi,  436—438.    See  Arcadia,  Argos,  Athens,  Bceotia, 

Lacedemon,  Macedonia,  Mantinea,  Peloponnesus,  Persia,  Phods,  Thebes, 

Thessaly. 
Greeks,  various  appdlations  of,  L  198.  and  note. 
Griffins,  fable  of,  viiL  88,  89. 
Gryllns,  son  of  Xenophon,  his  death  g^ves  occadoo  to  many  epigrams,  v.  308. 

The  Mantineans  cherish  his  memory,  ib.     Is  vqwesented,  in  a  pioture  of  the 

battle  of  Mantinea,  as  giving  the  mortal  wound  to  Epaminondas^  ib.  and 

note. 
Chynium,  taken  by  Parmenio,  viL  389. 
Guiichaidt,  M.,  remark  upon  the  tactics  of  Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  L  388. 

note. 
Gyges,  Lydian,  n6ace  of,  L  4ia  424. 
Gylippus,  son  of  Cleandridas,  appointed  to  command  the  Lacedemonian  farces 

sent  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse,  ilL  213.     His  operations  in  Sicily,  226 — 230. 

237—241.  251— .270.    Harasses  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from  Syracuse, 

and  captures  Nidas  and  Demosthenes,  279—284. 
Gylon,  an  Athenian,  his  treachery,  vi.  336.    Grandfather  of  Demosthenes,  337. 

and  note. 
Gymnasium,  or  school  for  exerdse,  no  Grecian  town  without  one^  i  384. 
Gythium,  the  naval  aisenal  of  Lacedaemon,  besieged  by  the  Theban  anny 

without  success,  v.  127* 
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H. 

Hair,  the  cutting  it  off,  a  mark  of  mourning  among  the  Argives,  i.  327* 
llalvs,  Dr.,  his  treatise  on  chronology  noticed,  L  214.  227.  note. 
Halicainassus,  foundation  of,  L  342. 

,  description  of  the  city  of,  vli.  430.  434, 435.  Siege  of,  435—437. 

Halicyaeans,  the,  submit  to  Dionjrsius,  v.  414.     Renew  their  connexion  with 

Carthage,  415. 
Ilalonnesus,  island  of,  claimed  by  Athens  from  Macedonia,  and  why,  vii.  25. 

Embassies  relative  to,  26.    Oration  on,  26 — 36.    Surrenders  to  the  PefNU 

rethians,  51. 
Ualus,  town  of,  noticed,  vi.  416.  441.  Blockaded  by  Parmenio^  442.  Excluded 

from  alliance,  ib.  Its  surrender,  460. 
Halyattcs,  king  of  Lydia,  war  of,  against  the  Milesians,  L  422,  423. 
Uamilcar,  general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  ii.  146.     Defeated  and  slain  at 

Himera,  ib. 

,  derivation  of  the  name,  v.  334.  note. 
Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  existing  towns  on  the  coast  of,  oompanu 

tively  of  recent  origin,  vi.  92.  note. 
Hannibal,  grandson  of  Hamflcar,  leads  a  Carthaginian  army  into  Sicily,  v.  321. 

Besieges,  and  takes  Selinus,  321—324.  Storms  Himera,  326.  Sacrifices  three 

thousand  prisoners  to  the  manes  of  his  grandfather  Hamilcar,  ib.    Retunt 

to  Carthage,  ib.    Commands  a  second  invasion  of  SicUy,  333.    DerivatioD  of 

his  name,  334.  note.    His  death,  343. 
Hanno,  derivation  of  the  name,  t.  334.  note. 
,  Entella  besieged  by,  vi  47*  Enters  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  50.  Retreats 

from  it,  51. 
Hardion,  M.,  his  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity  of  die  orade  at  Dodona  oon- 

troverted,  L  1879  1^8.  note. 
Harmodius.    See  Aristogitoo. 
Harmosts,  Lacedcoaonian,  office  of  the,  ill.  319. 
,  significatioD  of  the  word,  iv.  417*  note. 

,  withdrawn  from  the  Grecian  cities,  t.  86. 

Harmoza,  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  fleet  at,  viiL  319.     Its  history,  319.  note. 

Conduct  of  Nearchus  at,  321,  322.  Departure  of  Nearchus  from  it,  324.  Hit 

return  thither,  326. 
Harpagus,  the  Persian  general,  captures  Phocca,  L  432, 433.  Subdues  the  other 

Asian  Greeks,  434. 
Harpalus,  a  Macedonian,  the  conduct  of  Alexander  to,  viiL  6.    Appointed 

treasurer  of  Ecbatana,  55.     His  treachery,  397,  398.    Proceeds  to  Athens, 

399.     Returas  to  Tenarus,  400.     Assassinated,  ib. 
Ilarpocration,  his  account  of  the  Amphictyooic  council,  vL  235. 
Harvest,  management  of  the,  in  Greece  and  Sicfly,  t.  386. 
Hawkins,  31r.,  notice  of  his  travels  in  Olympia,  v.  301.  note. 
Hebrew  language,  uncertainty  of  the  value  of  letters  in,  L  99.  note.     Obiervatiaiie 

on  the  vowels  in,  127.    The  points  in,  imitated  hotn  the  vowd  points  of  the 

Arabs  and  Persians,  128.  note. 
Hccatieus  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  earliest  Grecian  prose-writers,  whose  works  had 

any  considerable  reputation  with  posterity,  L  129.  210. 
Hccatomnus,  prince  of  Caria,  assists  Evagdras  with  money,  t.  245. 
Hedylium,  battle  of,  vi.  432. 
Hegelochus  commands  the  Athenian  horse  which  relieve  Mantinca,  v.  2291 

note. 
,  the  Macedonian,  account  of  his  iucceitcf,  lii  542    544. 
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«B  Halflnmiiiii  aUibiiiBd  tobini,  tiL  2& 
widi  LeoCydiida  and  Xithip|WMi,  iL 
HdcB,  TMpt  0£,  md  ia  cameqiMBcn,  t  Tdi*  76i. 
HdioaB,  moot,  L  IX 
HdUft,  an  Midatt  name  of  Giccce,  i  11. 
Hdloia^flffigniordieiMme,  L  198L     See  Pnhdkna. 
Hcfleaocamic,  or  ijimiihii  of  Gfcece,  tfaeir  office,  iL  207* 
HcDeipODC,  bndge*  ofboots  trnOt  om,  bj  Xcnciy  n.  &.  The  iMiniVww  panttii. 

mem  of,  bf  him,  dtspated,  8. 
HdlcspoBtme  adt%,  imhawy  of  DrmoithfiiCT  to  the,  viL  63.     War  of  Kace- 

doua  vith,  63 — 63. 
Hdoo,  L  37' 

Hcikxift,  a  poet,  obaemtiaa  attnbaud  to  by  Diodoraa,  t.  379.  note. 
,  a  SjxacBna,  placed  at  die  head  of  die  Bhrgian  foioe  against  Diflnjsia, 


▼.  438.    Appointed  to  cnmmand  the  Rhrgiana  and  Crotnnian,  449. 

deaduibL 
Hdoa,  tovn  oC  notked,  L  290> 

Hdotft,  origin  cij  i  290.     Their  unhappy  randitinn,  290,  291. 
,propordoii  oi,  attending  die  Grecian  anny,  n.  106.     Revolt  of  the 

LacedasDooian   Hdots,   239.     Hov  mppfeawd  by  Arrhidamni,    ib.  240. 

Specnd  tfaemaelics  ofcr  die  oomitry,  and  become  fetmidahlr  in  the  fidd,  240. 

Seize  upon  Ithooie,  and  are  blockaded  dicfe  by  Aidiidainns.  241.     Who  it 

afleiaanb  joined  by  die  Atheniant,  ib. 

,  in  Mil  11 1  >  o^  by  die  Lacedcmoniant,  ixL  18.     Hov  rewarded  by  dion, 

85.     Rebrflion  among  the,  412. 

-,  enrolled  by  die  Spartana,  r.  12&.     Their  rerolt,  131. 


H^hxstion,  die  Macedonian,  notioeo^  rn,  511. 

■  b  wounded  at  Arbda,  viiL  21.     Appointed  a  commander  of  the 

ldi]^*f  companions,  78.  His  em|doymcnt  in  Sogdia,  133.  His  cqpinion  on 
Alexander's  marriage,  134.  Sent  against  Astes,  164.  Completes  a  bridge 
orer  the  Indus,  176.  His  appointment,  234.  Joined  by  A  Wander,  245. 
Proceeds  toPattala,  2Sb.  Commands  the  main  body,  264.  Joins  Alexander, 
265l  His  appointment  in  Cannania,  345w  Is  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Darius,  356.  His  character,  361.  Receives  a  golden  crown,  ib.  His  dis- 
pate  widi  Eomenea,  404,  405.     His  iUncas  and  death,  405,  406. 

Heradea,  a&irs  of  the  I^frdarmopian  colony  of,  iii.  109,  1 10. 

,  tnmsactions  of  the  Cyrean  army  there,  ir.  251 — 253.     Conducl  of 

the  Laoedsemonian  goreniment  to,  317,  318. 

•,  how  treated  by  Jason  of  Phcne,  t.  103,  104« 


Heracles.     See  Hercules. 

Heradidse  expdied  from  Pelopocmesus,  L  35.  They  reconquer  thai  country, 
178,  179.  Dissensions  among  the  Heradidean  princes,  203.  Their  effects, 
204.     Form  of  govemmeDt  established  by  them,  247. 

Heradides  of  Sjrracuse,  his  character,  tL  6.  Opposes  the  administration  of 
Philistus,  ib.  Banished  from  Syracuse  8.  Levies  forces  in  Peloponnesus, 
10.  Arrives  at  Syracuse,  15.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  6eet,  ib. 
Gains  a  victory,  16.  Thwarts  Dion  io  his  views,  and  is  chosen  one  of  the 
newly  dected  twenty-five  generals,  19.  Becomes  unpopular,  and  is  obliged 
to  concur  in  an  inritation  for  Dion^s  return,  22.  It  again  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  ib.  Jealousy  between  him  and  Dion,  24.  When 
sent  to  oppose  Pharax,  separates  from  him,  25.  Is  once  more  reconciled  to 
him,  ib.     Deprived  of  his  command,  26L    Assassinated  by  order  of  Dion,  28. 

— —  and  Python  of  ^nus  assassinate  Cotys,  vL  205. 

Heracon,  Alexander's  genenJ,  tried  and  acquitted,  viiu  275.  Tried  again  and 
executed,  276. 
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HenttLy  oomrooowalth  of,  plundered  and  wasted  by  the  Aicadiaiii^  y.  121. 

Heralds  sent  into  Greece  by  Darini,  i.  46& 

Hercules,  or  Heracles,  history  of,  L  34     50.     Capture  of  Troy  by,  73. 

— ,  how  his  name  became  connected  with  mount  Aorooa,  Tiii.  175. 
Alexander  sacri6ce8  to,  179. 

Herippidas,  his  conduct  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trachinian  Hetadea,  iv.  317* 
3ia 

Herroocratea,  the  Syracosan  leader,  his  character,  iiL  161.  Effect  of  his  elo- 
quence, ib.  Procures  a  peace  throughout  Sicily,  ib.  Measures  proposed 
by  him  relating  to  the  Athenian  invasion,  184,  185.  His  speech  at  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  185.  How  opposed  by  Athenagoias,  186, 
187*  His  speech  at  the  second  assembly,  205.  Appointed  commander4n<- 
chief,  20G.  His  embassy  to  Camarina,  207,  208.  His  measures  for  the 
defence  of  Syracuse,  220,  221.  His  operations  in  conjunction  with  Gy- 
lippus,  251—270.  His  stratagem  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Athenians 
from  Syracuse,  272,  273.  How  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers, 
400.  Superseded  by  the  government,  401.  Remarkable  instance  of  attach- 
ment  of  the  armament  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  401,  402.  Goes  to  Laoe- 
daemon,  where  he  is  honorably  received,  403.  And  afterwards  to  Phama- 
baxus,  who  furnishes  him  with  money,  ib. 

at  the  head  of  afikirs  in  Syracuse,  v.  317.  His  govenunent  over- 
thrown by  Diodes,  318.  Is  banished,  ib.  Arrives  at  Messena,  326.  Re- 
takes Selinus,  328.     Returns  to  Syracuse,  and  is  killed  in  the  agora,  331. 

Hermolaus,  a  Macedonian  page,  his  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  viii  152-^ 
155.     Hut  trial  and  condemnation,  155. 

Hero-worship,  not  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  L  102,  103. 

Herodotus,  veracity  of,  vindicated,  L  400.  450.  note. 

,  one  of  the  adventurers,  in  the  colonisation  of  Thurium,  iL  164. 

Hesiod,  citations  from,  confirming  Scripture  history,  i  92,  93.  Rdigious 
system  i>f.  105.  Import  of  the  title  '<  king,**  in  his  poem  of  <^  the  Works 
and  Days,'*  118,  119.     Observations  on  his  dironology,  226,  227. 

Hien^lyphic  writing,  the  supposition  that  it  preceded  alphabetical  writii^ 
n^re  conjecture,  i.  122.     Picture-writing  probably  learned  from  Egypt,  ib. 

,  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  vii  369,  370. 

Hieromnemon,  a  represcnutive,  scot  from  erery  state,  to  the  Aniphictyonic 
council,  i.  201 ;  vL  245. 

Hieron  of  Syracuse  succeeds  to  the  throne,  iiL  144.  His  character  and  talents, 
146.    His  encouragement  of  learned  men,  ib.    Duration  of  his  reign,  147. 

,  the  Cilician,  sent  to  explore  the  Persian  gulf,  viiL  418. 

Himera,  foundation  of,  i.  349. 

,  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  battle  of,  iL  145,  146.    Account  of  the 

battle,  146,  14?.  151  -  153.  note. 

>— ,  besieged  and  stormed  by  Hannibal,  v.  324 — 326.  Submits  to  Imikon, 


417- 
Hipparinus  appointed   autocrator-general,   in  conjunction  with  Dionysius,  ▼• 
359.  and  note.     His  daughter  Aristomadie  married  to  Dion3rsius,  404. 

,  the  jrounger,  son  of  Dionysius  the  Elder  by  Aristomache,  notice  ef, 
vL  2.    Obtains  the  chief  power  at  Syracuse,  34. 
Hippeis,  horsemen,  or  kni^ts,  rank  of,  i.  373. 
Uipptas,  author  of  a  catalogue  of  die  victors  in  the  Oljrmpian  games,  L  218. 

,  the  Arcadian  commander,   treachery  and  cruelty  of  Paelies  to  him,  ii. 
448. 

,  of  Elis,  his  cdebrity  as  a  sophist,  iv.  126. 

■ ,  and  Hif  parchtts,  sons  of  Pisistntus,  aobount  of  theadministntkB  oi^ 


405,  406.    Conspiracy  agamst  them,  407.     Death  of  HippasdNis,  406. 
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SubtequeDt  ^gtmnancnt  of  HippiM,  ib.    Defeated  by  the  LaeedflmoiiiaiM,  he 

Burrenden  Athens,  and  retires  to  Sigeum,  416L  468.   SoUcita  the  awistancr  of 

Persia,  469. 
Hippodides,  the  richest  and  the  handsomest  AthenUm  of  his  tune,  viL  821. 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  OeU,  notice  of,  iL  140.    His  deadi,  141. 
— ,  the  Athenian,  mardics  to  Ddium,  and  fortifies  the  post,  ifi.  2i» 

His  preparations  for  the  battle  of  Delium,  26.     Is  shun  there,  28. 

-,  the  Lacedemonian,  eommands  in  Chaloedon,  m.  414.     Killed  in 


a  skirmish  with  the  Athenians,  ib. 

Hippodamia,  daughter  of  CBnomaus,  i.  33. 

Hippon  of  Messena,  Tanquished  and  put  to  death  by  Timoleoii,  vL  67^  68. 

Histiseos,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  a  farorite  of  Darius,  L  457*  Who  grants  him  ter- 
ritory in  Thrace,  458.  He  is  summoned  to  the  Persian  oonrt,  ib.  Privately 
recommends  the  revolt  of  the  Milesians,  462.  Carries  on  a  piratieal  wariaic; 
474.478.    His  death,  47& 

Historian,  duty  of  the,  ii.  148. 

Homer,  authority  of,  in  rdating  the  siege  of  Troy,  vindicated,  L  81—84.  His 
summary  of  the  duty  of  men  to  the  gods,  104.  The  deficiency  of  his  leUgions 
and  moral  system,  remained  to  a  late  age  in  Oieeoe,  105.  note.  Hia  aeooant 
of  the  power  of  the  early  Grecian  princes,  1 12.  Particolarly  in  the  island  of 
Phoada,  112,113.  His  reptesenution  of  the  power  of  kings,  118— 115.  A 
republic  not  mentioned  by  him,  although  he  has  shown  a  strong  tinge  of  le- 
publican  principles,  115,  116.  Whether  the  use  of  letters  was  fiumliar  to  him, 
129.  136.  note.  Notice  of  the  muric  used  in  his  age,  137f  138.  State  of  the 
art  of  masonry  in  his  time,  140.  Of  the  ornamental  arts,  141,  142.  Of  riie 
art  of  war,  143^145.  147—152.  Navigation,  155.  Astronomy,  157.  Sur. 
gery,  158.  Observations  on  his  dironology,  227 — 232.  His  perfect  tmpar. 
tiality  among  the  greatest  wanders  of  his  works,  358.  The  works  of  Homer 
first  collected  by  Hipparchus,  by  whom  they  were  made  more  generally  known, 
405,  400.  Remarks  on  passages  in,  and  dutions  fimn,  passim.  See  Pope, 
Mr. 

Hooke,  Mr.,  character  of  his  Roman  History,  viiL  826.  note. 

Hoplite,  or  heavy-armed  infiuitry  of  the  Greeks,  L  385. 

Horace,  his  reproach  upon  Homer,  L  171*  and  note. 

Horsemanship,  state  of,  in  ancient  Greece,  L  144 — 146. 

Horse-race,  when  introduced  into  the  Oljrmpic  g^ames,  i.  211.  Philip's  success 
at  one,  celebrated  by  a  representation  of  the  animal  and  his  rider,  on  the  revene 
of  one  of  his  golden  coins,  from  the  mines  of  Philippi,  vi.  295.  note. 

Horses,  celebrity  of;  in  Thessaly,  i.  39.  In  Daidania,  72,  73.  Abundance  of 
smaU,  swift,  horses  found  in  the  country  north  of  the  Danube,  145,  146. 
Cyrene,  in  Africa,  celebrated  for  horses,  344. 

Hospitality,  rights  of,  respected  among  the  early  Greeks,  L  163,  164.  Good 
efiects  thence  resulting,  1G5. 

Husbandman*s  life  in  Greece,  as  pictured  by  Xeoophon,  v.  302. 

Husbandry,  state  of,  in  ancient  Greece,  i.  139,  140. 

Hyampolis,  town  of,  how  treated  by  Jason  of  Pherte,  v.  103. 

,  batde  of,  vi.  43. 

Hydamea,  the  Persian  commander,  passes  the  Phocian  guard  at  Anopsca,  and 
arrives  in  the  plain  of  Locris,  ii.  41.  His  attack  upon  the  Gredn  at  Ther- 
mopylffi,  43. 

Hydaspes,  river,  crossed  by  Alexander,  viiL  194.  Battle  of,  194 — 198.  Towns 
founded  on  its  banks  by  Alexander,  200.  Fleet  built  on  it  by  him,  232. 
Sacrifice  performed  on  its  banks,  234,  235.  Dangerous  sute  of  its  st*t»m,  235. 

Hydraotes,  river,  crossed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  viiL  206.  Its  modem  name, 
206.  note.    Cities  on  it  entrusted  to  Poms,  207,  208. 
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Hyda,  foandatioii  of,  L  433. 

HyDus,  son  of  Hercules  by  Dejanira,  racceedB  ^palius  in  his  Dorian  dominions, 

L  17a 
Hypaspists,  how  they  were  armed,  Tii.  403,  404.  note. 

■■>  remark  concerning  the,  viiL  1C6.  note.  242.  note. 
Hyperbolus,  the  Athenian,  at  the  head  of  a  faetion  against  Nidas  and  Akibiadci, 

iiL  166,  167.    Method  by  whidi  his  banishment  was  procured  by  the  latter, 

167. 
Hyperides,  an  Athenian,  appomted  syndic,  tU.  lOa 
Hyphasis,  rirer,  its  modem  name,  WiL  211.  note.    Acoount  of  the  prorfaieca 

beyond  it,  211,  218. 

I. 

Icetes,  of  Leontini,  withdraws  from  Syracuse  to  Leontini,  vi.  39.  Becomes 
master  of  Syracuse,  49.  Is  defeated  by  Timoleon,  ib.  Retires  to  Leontini, 
51.  Is  repulsed  at  Syracuse,  55.  Co-opcntes  with  Timoleon,  57.  Is  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  66. 

Idci  Dactyli,  i.  19. 

Idolatry,  unknown  in  the  early  history  of  Greece,  L  101. 

Idomene,  battle  of,  iu  493,  494. 

Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  expedition  against  Troy, 
L  76.     Notice  of,  106. 

leme,  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland,  iL  177.  note. 

lie,  the  name  for  a  troop  of  horse,  i.  388. 

Dion,  or  Troy,  foundation  of,  L  73. 

IByrians,  the,  defeated  by  Brasidas,  iiL  52. 

,  invade  Macedonia,  ri.  99.     Retire  from  it,  100.    Again  invade  it, 

1 16.    Are  subdued  by  Philip,  126,  127.     Defeated  by  Pamenw,  294. 

-^  notice  of  the  Illyrian  government,  viL  262.    The  Dlyrians  purpose 


to  hivade  Macedonia,  312.     Defieated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  314. 

Ilus,  son  of  Tros,  founds  Dion,  or  Troy,  i  73. 

Imilcon,  son  of  Hanno^  appointed  second  in  command  under  Hannibal,  v.  334. 
Derivation  of  the  name  Imiloon,  ib.  note.  Becomes  mAe  commander  00  the 
death  of  Hannibal,  343.  Is  defeated  by  Daphnsens  the  Syracusan  general,  ib. 
Takes  the  Syracusan  convoy  destined  to  relieve  Agrigentum,  346b  Enten 
that  city,  and  preserves  it  for  his  winter  quarters,  348.  Beaeges  Geh^  365. 
Defeats  Dionysius,  368.  Concludes  a  peace,  371.  Attacks  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse  in  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  41 1.  Assaik  the  fleet  in  the  harboor 
of  Motya,  ib.  Withdraws,  and  returns  to  Africa,  412.  Is  raised  to  a  dignity 
corresponding  with  the  kingly,  on  resuming  the  command,  413.  Readiet 
the  harbour  of  Panormus,  415.  Retakes  Motya,  417*  Obtains  possessioo 
of  Messena,  ib.  Which  he  levels  with  the  ground,  420.  Occupies  Catana,  ib. 
Besieges  Syracuse,  422.  Fixes  his  camp  on  the  unwholesome  bank  of  Anq^ns, 
427.  His  army  and  fleet  defeated  by  Dionysius,  428.  Makes  peace,  and 
returns  to  Africa,  429,  430. 

Imnxirtality  of  the  soul,  how  far  known  to  the  andenla,  L  109. 

Inacfaus,  the  first  king  of  Argos,  L  28. 

Inarus,  chief  of  some  African  tribes,  engages  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  in  re- 
bellion, iL  251.    Offers  proposals  of  alliance  to  Athens,  252. 

Independency,  separate,  of  dties,  evils  o^  v.  113. 

India,  natural  circumstances  of,  vuL  162.  Defieat  of  the  Indians  by  Alexander, 
165.  Death  of  an  Indian  prince,  167.  «nd  note.  The  Indians  again  de- 
feated, 169.  Indian  cattle  sent  to  Macedonia  by  Alexander,  169,  170. 
Treatment  of  Indian  mercenaries  by  Alexander,  173.  and  note.     Aooount  of 
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Indian  elephant  hunten,  181,  182.  CooditioD  •f  die  Indiani  bejond  the 
IndiM,  188.  They  ally  themadTes  with  Alexander^  189, 190.  The  Indiana 
under  Porus  defeated  by  Alexander,  197-  Notice  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
descriptions  of  India,  201.  Account  of  Alexander^a  retum  from,  223—278. 
Notice  of  Indian  enlisting,  233.  Account  of  the  Indian  moniooQ,  284,  285. 
Progrew  of  the  Macedonian  fleet  along  the  Indian  coast,  with  the  modem 
names  of  the  pUoes  mentioned  by  Arrian,  295>— 320. 

Indus,  rirer,  bridge  built  over  it  by  Hephcstion,  viiL  176.  189.  Cfoaaed  by 
Alexander,  189.  Sacrifice  celebrated  there,  ik  DesoripUoo  of  the  coontiy 
on  iu  banks,  230.  Tradeand  navigation  along  it,  231, 232.  and  note.  The 
course  of  the  Macedonians  along  it,  248—262.  and  notes.  Piogieas  of  the 
ileet  of  Nearchus  to  iU  mouth,  290—295. 

Infantry,  light  and  heavy,  of  the  Greeks,  account  of,  i  385,  386L 

Inscriptions  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  at  Themopyls,  ii.  180.  At  Maimthoo, 
181.  note. 

Interest  of  numey  at  Athens  enormous,  iv.  23. 

Intermarriages  common  throughout  Greece,  in  Homer's  age,  ▼.  8.  Forbidden 
in  later  times,  8,  9.  Allowed  by  the  more  libenl  policy  of  the  Olynthiansi  9. 

Invasion  of  England,  plan  to  be  adopted  in  case  of,  viL  400^  note. 

lo,  fable  of,  exphdned,  L  29. 

Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  notice  of^  L  66. 

Ionia,  leaders  of  the  Ionic  migration,  and  towns  founded  by  them,  i.  341.  Floriab- 
ing  state  of  Ionia,  417*  Revolt  of  the  lonians  from  Persia,  463.  They  ob- 
tain  assistance  from  Athens,  469,  470.  Operations  of  the  loniana,  471,  472. 
Events  of  the  war,  473^-477*  They  are  again  reduced  under  the  Persian 
dominion,  478. 

,  measures  taken  for  the  protectbn  of  the  lonians,  after  the    battle   of 

Mycale,  iL  131,  132. 

Ionian  sea,  passage  across,  from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily,  how  made,  vL  1 1. 
Difficulty  of  this  passage  for  ships  of  war,  ib. 

Sicilians,  war  between  them  and  the  Dorian  Sicilians,  iiL  155,  156. 

— —  cities  of  Sicily,  how  affected  towards  Syracuse,  v.  387. 

lonians,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Athenians,  L  67>  and  note,  ll'hat  part  of 
the  Grecian  people  comprehended  under  this  name,  181,  182.  lonians,  the 
general  name  for  the  Greeks  among  the  Orientals,  181.  The  name  rejected 
in  Greece,  and  retained  only  by  those  lonians  who  migrated  into  Asia  and 
the  ishuids,  183. 

Ionic  and  Doric  orders,  distinctions  between,  iL  175.  note. 

I|^icrate!i,  the  Athenian  general,  his  iinprovement  in  the  art  of  war,  iv.  406. 
Ravages  Phliasia,  408.  And  ovenuns  Arcadia,  408,  409.  His  operatiaQS 
in  Corinth,  417 — 419.  His  further  sulocsscs,  421.  Appointed  conomander- 
in^hief  in  Asia,  438.     Defeats  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  Anaxibius,  439. 

,  supersedes  Timotheus  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  v.  70. 

Brings  CephalleniA  under  obedience  to  Athens,  74.  Xenophon*s  oommenda- 
tion  of  him,  76-  His  severity  to  Anippus  palliated,  ib.  Restores  the 
Athenian  interest  in  Acamania,  77*  Recalled,  with  the  fleet,  to  Athens,  86. 
Is  appointed  to  the  command  against  the  Thcban  confederacy,  130.  Blamed 
by  Xenophon  for  his  conduct  in  Corintbia  and  Arcadia,  ib. 

his  interview  with  Eurydice,  queen  of  Alacedon,  vL  110.     His 


qualifications  for,  and  appointment  to,  the  command  against  Amphipolis, 
159.  Obtains  the  services  of  Charidemus,  160.  Superseded  by  Timotheus,  ib. 
His  conduct  respecting  the  hostages,  161.  Assists  Cotjrs  against  Athens, 
165.  Returns  to  Athens,  166.  His  party  there,  204.  206.  Sent  to  rdieve 
Samoa,  220.  Impeached  by  Chores,  221.  Means  whereby  he  was  acquitted, 
222. 
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IphigRiU.  notj  of  ihe  Mcrilice  at,  haw  lu  (aihoituMed,  i.  '6^  77.   Mailioncd 

liT  Plndu  uid  .Etdijlui,  IDD. 
Iphiiui  (uomh  10  the  ihrane  of  Elui,  L  SOS.  Hit  dnncwr,  ib.  [l«HeKT  of  ihe 

Olrmpian  gunn,  200.  310. 

,  nodce  of,  tL  337. 

In,  dcgeof,  i.  317. 

Inland,  ciiue  of  tbe  idtiuiki  U,  bj  Henry  II.,  L  83. 

,  how  noticed  bj  Diodonii  Mid  Stmbo.  il  l/P,  nou. 

ludx,  toa  of  Phcbidu,  flftbls  naked  M  tbe  auetapled  lurpriie  of  Sputa  b; 

Epwninondaa,  v.  23l>.      U  noudcd  and  fined,  3^7.     The  italue  ciUnl  <■  the 

fighting  glaUiBIot"  rappoicd  to  be  uit«id«l  for  him,  2^.  note. 
Itagont,  chief  of  a  liaion  at  Athou,  i.  411.    Gains  the  aacrndancy,  412.     It 

obliged  to  depaj[  Innn  Aihent,  413. 
laauriana,  the,  dcKription  of,  rii.  44S. 
Iiland*  of  Greece,  tl>-CTcb  of  the  hticory  of,  L  33S.  e(  leq. 
Inxniat,  polemarch  of  Tbcbei,  imprbooed  b;  Leondadei,  t.  16.    Tried  and 

executed  \>j  judge*  appdnud  by  the  laddamaniati  confedciacir,  IS.     Xeno- 

phon'a  d'napprara  of  hia  condetDitaika,  ib. 
Itoeralea.  oa  tbe  ioiport  of  the  letm  "  ariilociaey,"  L  •iit.  oole.    Chancier  of 

Cyrai,  436.  nott 
,  instance  of  the  mlintalioa  and  tyranny  of  lbc.\thcnian  people,  giicn 

by.  iii.  87. 

,  notice  of  his  oration  in  faTn- of  Aldbiada  the  yoonger,  i>.  84,85. 

— ,  aheldb  uf  the  ilale  of  Alhcn«  aSbrded  by  hii  otwion  on  tbr  prau, 

*■  179.     The  oratiim  an  aduiinible  political  pamphJei,  1S8.     But  vaniing  in 

enlarged  ticwi,  189.     Ilii  iLeuh  of  the  polidtsl  itale  of  Petaponnciui.  3lu. 

Hii  obierTalioii  on  the  ciril  and  militaiy  gOTernmeol  of  Cuibage  and  Id- 

cednnoit,  413.  note.   PrcpowiDianyiiiuof^Sj'Tacuaeaian  example  to  Philip 

of  JlKtdon,  4$fi.  t(i«  nrieuf  ricn  gf  IKonjvu^  47S,  479> 

,  anecdote  of;  n.  IjO.    The  party  fai  which  he  wrote  at  Athena,  3<U. 

Extract)  fhm,  and  timarki  on,  hb  onUoo  m  peace^  S36 — 232.     Fnim  hii 

A reopaicitic  oration,  £>fl — 303.  From  bii  pamphlet  entitled  .Vrchidamui,  34)1. 

349.  and  note.    Jleaaura  of  hit  party,  451.    Evtracti  froin,  and  Tcmarki  on, 

bii  oraiian  to  Philip.  452—459.     lueflrcl,  459,  460. 
.  tenda  a  third  letter  10  Philip,  lii.  160.    DiflL-reni  acoounti  of  budeath 

examined,   ICl  —166.     Pamgei  ftooi  hit  letter  id  Archidaoiua,  26ri— 368. 

note.    A  cToiint  of  hit  letter  to  the  aona  of  Jawn,  263—370.    Sends  a  letter 

to  Alexander  ibe  Great,  271. 
Iisui,  maancn  of  Ihe  Macedonian*  tben,  iii.  494.     Battle  of,  504 — 51S. 
Iithmian  game*,  DMice  of,  L  213. 
Italy,  dialect*  in,  L  11.  note.     Rewmblance  of  Greoce  to,  is  dimale  and  pro. 

dure.  14 

,  notice  of  Greek  colonie*  planted  in,  it  1S3_I7S.  345,  34fl. 

,  *ffur>  of  the  Orcctan  wtdeonenca  of  Sicily  acd  Italy  from  die  death  of  tbe 

lint  Dionyiiua  to  tbe  reaturatioo  of  tbe  accood  Uionyiiut,  fi.  1—3?.     Proni 

the  roloratinn  of  the  younger  Diuoyrius  io  the  dn-h  of  TimoTnia,  37 — SI . 
Itbome,  account  of.  i.  30fi.  DeattT>yed  by  the  Laccdarnanian*,  3|it. 
,  ifitei  by  the  LaccdnnoniaD  Helot*,  il  340.  Bcai^d  by  .Xrdudamua, 

311,  343. 
Itinerant  ju^ts,  appointed  by  Solon,  L  383,  384- 


JaaOD,  advenlma  of,  i.  40,  41. 

,  of  Pbetv,  hi*  extnocdinary  duiacter,  t 

VdL.  VIII. 


jWi,  97.     H  a  f  olitical  ticKi 


JkJiania  'vnxi  sk  ji'm.g  it 
-n   JkOTKia^  SH^ — Sftik.     C^iiiirinice 

K  X^tadimm  inn  JLsa.  JC  u  T^ 

oc  Cauoow  SIX    Vir 
jifii^    Sum  ic  ;att 

Ojinm^  ##^ — iW^     ttaenniflii  if 


.4191    Wa 
Afoitams  434 — ld&     And 
w£  afiiB  IB  Asa,  431. 

SOCSOMS  ot 

447-     Hit  abk 


to  GfBBce,  by  the 


Lwdmioniui  gDnrnmrni,  in  the  king  of  Pou'i  nmw,  commoBij  cillcd 
ihcpei«orAnltlddts,4A3— 4CII. 

Lacnlvniaa,  dcgpotic  conduci  or<h<  I'KtdxnoQuni  iSta  the  pficc  of  Anal. 
cidu,  «.  I — 6.  ftluim  of  Agealaiu  ivlative  to  Luxdemon,  I.  The  Lan. 
dKoiwuaiu  Duke  war  oi  Jltnlinta,  2— ».  Bequiw  lh«  Mintinnni  lo  datrojf 
ihcii  roniRmions,  3.  IWuce  AlaDtinea  undn  iht  cotnmind  of  Agiaipolii, 
a,  4.  Oblige  (he  Mantincana  to  abandon  Iheir  diy,  4.  Demoliih  ihe  furtifica- 
dons  and  houK*,  5.  Kedun  Blanlinea  lo  a  | 
Procure  ihe  Klum  of  ihe  »ila  to  Phlius,  9,  a  Ami 
Ccdrmon  from  Acanlboi  and  Apollonia,  7>  A  eongm  of  [be  I 
confederacy  fcummonird  thertupoa,  ihid.  The  congreAa  declare!  vir  against 
OtjnthiK,  12.  Allows  a  eompoaitian  for  penotuJ  Krrice,  ib>  The  Ijaeedc 
nioniani  became  maiiets  of  Thebe*.  SO.  Finl  IranaBctkiai  in  ibe  wat  againii 
Otyoihm,  20— M.  The  ftw  remaining  SparUni  lerre  onlj  ai  offiren,  25. 
The  LaodEoioniaiK  reduce  Phliui,  31.  And  randet  OlrDthnfi  dependent.  33. 
I^cedftiuim  now  at  it>  heighl  of  apparent  greamcai,  35.  Renurkson  ihe  age 
of  military  lerrice  among  the  Spanant,  47,  4S.  note.  Renewed  o{)(ralk>tiii 
•gaiiul  Thebc't,  5ti — 60.  The  Lacedanioaian  fleet  agaimt  Athens  under  PoUit 
debated  by  Cbabriai',  63.  Their  fleet  under  Nicholochui  womtcd  by  Timoiheui, 
A4.  Accommodalion  and  lutuequeni  breach  bctveen  (hem  and  ihc  Athenians, 
IK.  Deipaieh  a  fleet  agaiiui  Corcjni  undetMnauppui,  60.  .Vnconipellefl  lo 
niic  (he  Uege  by  (he  Corcyreani,  73. 

,  general  congrea*  of  the  belligerent  lepnbh'a  held  at  I*ced«ni->n, 

*.  S3.  The  Lacedemonians  roagn  their  supiemacy  aier  the  Qiccian  cities, 
83.  roniiaue  hostilities  igunsl  Thcbca,  Sli.  Are  dettMcd  ai  the  btlik  of 
Leacua,  90—93.  Recrptioo  of  (he  news  at  l^colsmoa,  94.  Conference 
with  Polydamai  orPbafnlu-,  100.  The)'  tat  Agetilatu  aaibasaador  loMan. 
Unea,  111,  112.  Appoini  Ageiilaiu  lo  command  against  Arcadia.  110.  I^a. 
eooia  ii  ictaded  bj  Lpaminosdu,  123>  Ijtcedcmon  ured  by  iu  lepuladon, 
ra(ha  than  in  icrenglh,  126  The  IdLedetnoniaiu  send  (niDi>ters  to  Athens, 
127.  The  laleinTaiiflO  fatal  to  the  power  ofLaced«mon,  131.  The  I.aoed>. 
tnonian*  finally  Iok  MeSKnia,  132.  Again  irhI  minixen  to  Athena,  133. 
Taketbccommand  allsnaiely  with  the  Athcniani,  134.  The  long  deference 
of  Greece  lo  LaccdKnwnii  explained,  13€.  A  I^cedsmonian  mote  an  object 
of  cuiioiity  at  the  Olympian  games  than  the  conqueran,  13T.  The  I>ace- 
dsmoniiuii  procure  the  mediaiiim  of  Peiaia,  141.  Gain  (he  ■' Tearlens  batile," 
142.  Adiise  (he  Corin(hians  (o  make  peace,  183.  Allow  their  other  allies  to 
form  ■eparate  treaties,  ltt7.  PeiacTcrc  in  tbsr  claim  to  Mesienia,  ib.  Recorer 
Sellaiia  from  the  rerollera,  1IW>  Inrade  Arcadia  undn  Archidamus,  198. 
Ar  defeated  at  Cromnni,  200.  Re-unite  with  Aicadia,  Achaia,  and  EUt, 
upon  humiliating  tertiii,  216.  The  Lacedrnionian  (apremacy  accounted  for, 
216,  217.  Their  army  taks  station  near  Alanlinea,  t33.  The  hcaTy-arrncd 
reach  Pdlene  under  AgaiUui.  32^.  In  conseqnenoe  of  the  latirr  moremeni, 
Epanrincndaa  nuucbe)  upon  Sparta,  ib.  The  army  huleni  ita  return,  226. 
Ddeau  EpBuinondaa,  lb.  Losea  the  batde  of  Alantinra,  233—336.  The 
lamliMiaiiiiii  approre  the  acceptance  of  command  under  Tachia.  king  of 
Egypt,by  Agesilaus,  251.  Political  slate  of  Lacedvmon  at  (his  period,  25o. 
Nature  of  the  connexion  between  I.ieedmnon  and  Syracuse,  383,  The  La. 
cedsmoniani  prcTuil  with  Dionysioi  to  rctnore  the  Peloponneuan  Meaaenians 
10  lhenortfaof8icill.  43S. 

— ,  change  of  the  policy  of  l«ced*inon  toward)  the  cooflicling  partict 

in  Sicily,  vi.  26.  The  IdCedmionians  aend  eoloniiu  from  Cyienc  to  Am. 
phipolia,  1S2.  Take  Delphiunder  iheir  piotection,  9M.  PrtBCcaled  and  final 
in  the  Atnphictjronic  rouncil,  864.  and  note.  Amii  the  Phodam,  Sfid- 
Rumon againu thtm,  284, 28S.  aad  Dotc  Goto  >arwitli  A^oa,  413.  Project 
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for  an  aRangemott  of  intcfctts  in  Oieeoa^  347 — 349.  iDlentkiii  of  the  La* 
cedcrooDiani  towardi  Megalopolis,  362.  Defeat  the  Aigivei*  365.  Defeated 
by  Anazander,  366L  They  defeat  the  Thebaoa,  9>.  Negotiate  with  them,  ih. 
Their  robbery  of  the  Delphian  treasury,  429.  Alaim  ol^  434.  Send  an  em- 
bassy to  Philip,  ib.  Proposal  mada  to  them  by  the  Athenians  449u  Iaoaates*s 
account  of,  463.  Decline  the  offer  of  Philip,  460. 
LacedsBmon,  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  Lacedsemoo,  viL  231.  Ita  analogy 
to  thoM  of  Thessaly  and  Rome,  263—263.  Its  oppositioo  to  the  dioiee  of 
Alexander  the  Great  as  commander-hi-chief,  296— 299.  and  notew  Ne- 
gotiations of  the  Lacedemonians  with  Memnon,  466,  467*  Tbdr  design 
488—491. 

,  the  Lacedemonians  send  an  embassy  to  Ecbatana,  vili.  41.     Ac- 


count of  the  Lacediemonian  constitution,  42,  43.  The  Lacedguiooiana 
gotiate  with  Athens,  46.  Amount  of  mercenaries  engyiged  for  the  Laoedse- 
monian  league,  48.  The  LacedsBmooians  defeated  by  the  Maeedonians,  49. 
Punishment  imposed  upon  them,  61.  and  note.  AleaLander^s  treatment  of 
the  Lacedemonian  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  service,  G4,  66. 

Laoedcmonius,  son  of  Cimon,  notice  of,  ii.  246. 

Laches,  the  Athenian,  sent  with  a  squadron  to  assist  the  Leontinea,  iL  477* 

>,  sent  to  assist  the  Leontinea,  iiL   167*     Hts  successes  in  Italy  and 

Sicily,  ib.  158.  Superseded  in  his  command,  168.   His  judidom  oondocC,  ib. 

Laconia,  i.  14. 

Laconic  style,  origin  of  the  term,  i.  287* 

writing,  curious  specimen  of,  iii.  399. 

Lade,  account  of  the  sea-fight  o^  L  476 — 477*  Has  ceased  to  be  an  laland,  476. 
note. 

Xiais,  the  courtesan,  notice  of,  iii.  201. 

Lamachus,  appointed  tliird  in  command  of  the  Athenian  ezpcditkn  to  SisQy, 
iii.  169.  Uis  character,  ib.  His  speech  at  the  debate  of  the  Athenian  ge- 
nerals,  193.    Killed  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  222. 

Langarus,  prince  of  the  Agrarians,  notice  o^  viu  312,  313. 

Languages,  not  any  account  of  the  miraculous  dirisionof  languages  in  the  bfide, 
L  4.  note.  Affinity  of  the  early  languages  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eoiope, 
124.  note.    Disiinclion  of  dialects  in  the  Greek  language,  181 183. 

Laomcdon,  king  of  Troy,  fortifies  the  city,  L  73. 

Li^hancs*  his  splendid  hospitality,  viL  221.  262. 

Lariwa,  a  common  name  through  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  L  46. 
-,  in  Media,  notice  of,  iv.  208.  and  note. 


Lasion,  in  Triphylia,  the  Eleans  allow  the  establishment  of 
exiles  there,  v.  139.    M'ho  oppose  the  Elean  government,  149.    The  Eleans 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  190. 

Laurium,  revenue  of  the  silver  mine  of,  divided  among  the  Athenian  peopk  for 
their  private  use,  ii.  IG^  Decree  procured  by  Themistodes  respecting,  ib. 

— ,  revenue  derived  to  Athens  from  the  silver  mines  of,  iv.  14,  16.  Before 
the  Persian  invasion,  the  produce  of^  dbtributed  among  the  people,  16. 

Law  of  nations,  opinions  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  laws  of  natuie  and 
nations,  iL  462. 

,  principles  of  the  Grecian  law  of  nations  illustrated,  v.  172—176. 

— ,  ancient  law  of  nations,  viiL  224 — 231.  and  notes. 

Laws,  anciently  promulgated  in  verse^  L  136.  Those  of  Mosea  the  eoriieat  com- 
mitted to  writing,  122.  Of  Lycuigus,  274-^97.  Of  Zaleucus,  860.  Of 
Draco,  367.  Of  Solon,  364—384.  How  enacted  at  Athens,  378,  37&  Sin- 
gular  proposal  of  Charondas  respecting,  378.  Coinddenoe  between  the  old 
English  and  the  Athenian  law,  386.  note. 

Lawsuit  among  the  early  Greeks,  Homer*s  description  of  one,  L  116^118. 


LawMiiLi  thu  dcligbl  of  th«  Alhcalant,  W.  1 1. 

li(B|CBc  unMg  Grecian  priDCB^  GiM  laiUDM  el.L  43- 

Lebeilet,  di;-  of,  ia  GiDiidatigii,  L  341. 

Ixii.,L37. 

Lcguhiioa  of  Ljrenrgui,  account  of,  \.  373 — 300. 

of  Mino*,  inCitte.  i.  20,21.    Rcanvka  [hereon,  21,  31. 

Lqptbtiw  point  sf  Alaodnnia,  rii.  237 — 842. 

LduMl^Mr.,  RdurkioD  hblUrof  Philip  of  Muolon,  ri.  190—193.  nou. 

Ldcgn,  DiKicc  cfT  the,  I.  M2. 

Ltoa  I.  (ppirintcd  one  of  ihelen  generals,  on  the  deposit;™  of  Alcibiada  and 

Thiacjbiilu*,  lii.  434.  Condemned  to  dcatli  b;' tlie  Council  of  Thinj,  it.  tl- 
— —  1I-,  amlMQidor  frtm  Aihtm  to  the  congreu  al  Sina,  v.   147-     Pioeuita 

ibe  condonoatioa  of  Timocmla  en  hi*  letum  from  the   Peniait  etnbawT, 

Ltonidai,  king  of  Sparta,  cnminaitder  of  the  forces  al  Thtrmopjta.  ii.  S9.  Hia 
tacsnic  antver  to  the  beraldi  of  Xerren,  3a.  Hia  *iidom  and  magiwniaiii]>, 
43.  Aitidu  the  Peniaoa,  and  bUi  at  the  head  of  hia  band,  43.  Fiction  of 
Diodonu  mptcting,  44.  note.     Iiulignltiea  oSeitd  to  hia  body  by  Xenca,  4t. 

Vrtatnuat,  a  MacfdoDian,  hia  conduct  al  a  f<»ii*«l,  »iiL  147.  I>  •onndcj.  164. 
The  eomroand  he  held,  169.  Ui>  pertonal  braterj.  S42,  243,  Hit  appoint- 
ment at  Rambacia,  200.    IMeau  the  Orilci,303.    Rcceira  a  golden  cre«n, 

LcDDtiadca,  polflnarch  of  Thebca,  introduoc*  a  Lacedrmoniaa  ganiua  Into  the 
Cadmea.  or  citadel,  r.  1&  Ilaranfruc*  for  the  ntbjection  of  hii  dij  al  Lac«- 
daroon,  18.     la  — — tpi'H  bj  Phyllidu  and  Mellon,  39. 

LtORtinl,  foundation  of,  i.  34D. 

,  blockaded  by  the  Syiacnaana,  iiL  150.     AidMri  bj  the  Alheniaaa, 

Ml,    The  UocUde  ■baadancd,  ib.    Diipuict  rapcctiog  (be  diviiion  of 

laodithoe,  163.  1C3.    Aligrationof  the  inhabilanla  loSjncaie,  183.     Partial 

reiifal  of  the  democracy  of,  163,  lft4. 
held  by  a  mi»ed  Grecian  populatioa,  ».  361.     lu  affairs  legotaled  by 

Dionyslus,  ib.    How  aSecrciI  lowaTdBSyTmcuse.388.  Diuoyiint  Ifads  an  army 

U  the  Ltonline  border,  ib.  The  Leondna  admiitcd  W  Ibediinfahipof  6p>- 

cuikc,  390.     Dionyiiui  triOcs  the  Orerk  mniYnUKt  at,  433. 
declam  for  Dion,  ti.  Id.       Repels  an  attack  oiade  by  Philiitui,  ib. 

Fligbi  of  Dion'a  family  la,  ,14.     leetes  wtthdtan  hit  fotrea  lo,  39.  61. 
Leoilhenea,  the  Athenian,  banishment  of,  rl  S98. 
LnHyehidci,  meaaucea  taken  by  him,  reipeeting  the  Grecian  fleet,  ii.  126,  13?. 

SliBtagem  pncliaed  by,  138.     His  prepualiaiu  for  i he  battle  of  MycaU,  129. 

RelDrni  to  Green  after  the  baule,  133. 

,  hia  claim  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  iv.  337. 

Lepreum,  amttnt  of  thea^r  of,  iiL  107,  loa 

Lcptinea,  brother  of  Dioaysin*.  eommand*  the  Sjracaian  fleet,  t.  410.     8inka 

•ome  Carthaginian  ihipi,  41a.      Is  defeated  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  439. 

Hii   generau*  andnct  to  the  deftated  Tlnuiana,  447-     !■  UUed  at  the 

hattleof  Craoiam.  4aL 

,  tynni  of  ApolloDia,  somndcn  lo  Timoleon,  el.  55. 

Iieaboi  cnoquend  by  Achillea,  i.  TO- 

,  ill  political  dmimieoiee^  ii.  431.     Panicnlarlir  of  iti  pinidpal  towns, 

HitylfDe  asd  Methynne,  431,  433.     Bow  dhrided  niMing  the  Athaniana, 
4M. 
,  the  Lesbians  ptopoae  to  levoll  from  the  Alhmian  to 

conftdeiacy,  ill.  3UU. 
— < partly  tabdued  by  Slemnon,  *ii.  463.      Reduced 
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Aurrftfy,  expluution  of  the  word,  vu.  1 15.  note. 

Letters,  origin  of,  L  121,  122.    Obtervationt  oo  die  Anbie  and  Uebiew  letlcn. 
125 — 127.     Causes  of  the  slow  progress  o^  m  Oreeee^  120,  ISO.     Testimonj 
of  Herodotus  concerning  their  fost  introduction,  131.    Changes  in  their  ai- 
rangement,  131 — 133.     Grecian  letters  used  in  Britain,  134. 
,  singular  method  of  transmitting  them,  ii.  89. 

Leucothea,  the  temple  of,  plundered  by  the  troops  of  Dionyaius,  v.  458. 

Leuctra,  battle  of,  v.  88—93.     The  various  feelings  it  excited  throog^ioiit 
Greece,  106. 

library,  the  first  public  one  founded  by  Piaistratuji>  i  404. 

liicha*,  a  LaccdsBmonian,  afiront  offered  to  him  at  the  Elesn  games^  iiL  100. 

Limnas,  temple  of  Diana  at,  L  302. 

Lions  known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period,  i.  15. 

Lissus,  a  town  of  Italy,  colony  established  at,  by  Dionysius,  v.  457- 

Locedes,  notice  of,  vii  220. 

Lochage,  rank  of  the,  L  388. 

Aixf  u>d  A^x^y^fy  tvcaaxXa  on  the  tenns,  L  388,  389.  note. 

Lochus  of  the  Macedonian  army,  notice  of,  L  387>  388.  note.     Rank  of  the 
Lochagoi,  389.  note. 

Locri  Epizephyrii,  foundation  of,  L  346.    Celebrated  lawgiver  at,  i.  350l 

Locrians,  boundaries  of  their  country,  L  12. 

liocris,  war  of,  with  Phocis,  iv.  353,  354. 
.,  completely  subject  to  Thebes,  v.  222. 

,  Ozolian,  its  alliance  with  Peloponnesus,  vi  486,  487*     The  Locrians 

defeated  by  Philomelus,  267.  Locris  ravaged  by  him,  270.  The  Locrians 
again  defeated  by  Philomelus,  274.  Apply  for  relief  to  Thebea,  275.  The 
Locrians  and  Thessaliaos  vanquished  by  Philomelus,  278. 

.,  Epicnemidian,  conquered  by  Phayllus,  vL  237>    Joins  the  Pbocian 


alliance,  328. 

Louis  XIV.,  witty  remark  of,  viii.  371* 

Lucan,  allusion  of,  to  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  L  109.  note.  ' 

Lucanians,    tlie,   of  Italy,   confederate  against  the  Italian   Greeka,   ▼.  446. 
Make  war  on  Thurium,  447-    Destroy  more  than  ten  thousand  Thorians,  ib. 

,  war  between  them  and  Syracuse,  vi.  4. 

Lucca,  allusion  to,  vii.  208. 

LucuUus,  wardrobe  of,  as  described  by  Horace,  v.  337.  note. 

Luxury  prohibited  at  Sparta,  i.  276,  277* 

Lycaonia,  desaiption  of,  vii.  449,  450. 

Lycia,  Alexander's  successes  in,  vii.  441,  442. 

Lycidas,  one  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
il  97.     Outrages  upon  his  family  by  the  Athenian  women,  ib. 

Lyciscus,  his  daughter  directed  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  Delphian  mrade,  i.  306. 
Flees  with  her  to  Sparta,  .307. 

Lycomedes  of  Mootinea,  the  policy  suggested  by  him  with  respect  to  ThdMS, 
V.  138.  Obtains  the  effective  command  of  the  Arcadian  people,  ib.  His 
spirited  conduct  at  the  congress  at  Thebes,  151.  Effects  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Arcadia,  182.     His  death,  ib. 

Lycoo,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  notice  of,  iv.  135. 

-,  a  Syracusan,  the  part  he  took  in  the  assassination  of  Dion,  vi.  32. 

Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Pherte,  his  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  vL  312.  Suc- 
coured by  Onomarohus,  313.  and  note.  He  and  Phayllus  are  defeated  by 
PhiUp,  317.  Defeats  PhUip,  3ia  Defeated  by,  and  capitulatea  to  Philip, 
320.     Joins  the  Phocians,  327. 

Lycurgus,  of  Sparta,  his  prudent  administration,  i.  270,  271.  VoluntarOy 
resigns  his  power,  and   travels  into  Crete,  272.     Is  invited  to  return,  273- 
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ijr  ihc  ooctc  At  Delphi,  ib.     Ui*  gmJiuJ  n. 

'        '  I,  274.    Hit  diiiUDii  of  the  Uod,  375, 

tJfL  Pnhibiu  the  UM  of  ■!)  goM  uid  lilnr.  276.  And  even  tlwl  anj 
■tunld  lie  at  home,  ?77-  Uo«  be  reodend  tSmttt  ni  ri—ij  in  Spun,  8](L 
Uto  core  of  childroi  utd  of  the  panuiti  and  coodinoQ  of  the  vod^B,  27^^ 
181.  HiiifticiD  of  educslian,382— 386.  At  nhal age  Lfcurgui  alkned moi 
to  oigige  ia  public  aSura,  283.     Reciwiont  aUamil  bf  him,  SB*.     Obwr- 

.  tationa  on  hi*  cirO  tooniluliaa,  380—289.  Hii  r^uhuiiKU  ODDCtBung  (Ik 
BAKaorilave».S90,391.  OatliDC  of  hii  mililarr  eniB,  303— 397.  Ddcna 
rf  hia  ijiuni,  398.  Plan  tdoiHed  b;  turn  to  Kcun  the  ■<— -'i™  of  fab  go- 
NTDmeul,  293,  3tfO.     Hi)  dcalli,  3U0. 

L7ca|dirvn,  nn  of  AriwoUidt*,  hcMli  ibc  pan;  of  Ihc  loirbmdcnat  Aiboia,  t 


Ccoducu  the 


391. 

,  the  AdwDian  onlor,  ootii*  of,  »iL  149.  and  ■: 

pnamtion  againat  L^ndea,  ISO. 

lifdii.  carl)'  nipcTiariiT  of.  id  art*  and  driliation,  i.  415,  4I6.  Atlauptof  the 
Ljdian  kii^  ^TP*  ^  induce  Ihe  Gicdan  nan*,  418.  Iocuni«i  of  the 
fiejrlhiaiu  and  CinuDenata,  421.  In  eSects  on  the  Lydian  moaacdiT,  423. 
Rdgn  of  ilalfattt*,  ib.  Extoit  otCnaiu'a  tmiwj,  423.  IMcat  of  him 
bj  Cpiu,  438. 

LjriKieMi*,  ptinees  of,  nodod,  tL  lofi. 

,  actouDt  of  the  people  of,  m.  238. 

Lynoeai,  king  of  Argoa,  i.  31- 

hpteat,  or  Ljrocealia,  nalntc  of  Ita  gonraaieK,  iii.  17. 

Ljaandci,  caa)inaiidet.iikcliief  of  the  Pclt^aouDeaian  flert,  iiL  430.  HU  intei- 
(jew  viih  Cjnu,  43<^  437.  Hii  Ticturr  Dra-  the  Aiheniant  at  Nodam, 
430.  431.  Sopenedcd  in  his  eoauDaad  bf  C«lli(ntidu.  437-  Utrailr  be- 
lorcd  hj  the  aimuneDt,  438.  EduuutbUdo  of  hia  KTTim,  470.  Appmnted 
"J-^-J—— '.  ^71  In  bvorofCfnia,  ib.  Hii  niauunx,  473,  474.  Pie- 
(am  far  the  baille  of  .Egaipatami,  477-  Defiatt  the  Ailioiiina  tbOE,  478 
-USl.    Hii  tneanuH  after  ihe  battle,  484,  485.     Blockadei  Athciu,  498. 

,  aappona  the  oligarchal  pan;  then,  h.  64 — 66.  Hi*  ^eecb  at  ■ 
GOipaa  of  the  Asian  Gietlc  dtic*,  ir.  334,  333.  Hit  icputadtn  and  pmra 
in  the  arnij,  338.  339.  Hii  opemiaoaagainai  the  Tbeban*.  SU.  Sorpriard 
b)r  tfafm  and  ilain,  350,  356.  DiKtrpaiide*  beivien  later  vriMta  and 
Xoiapboa,  in  their  •ocuont*  of  the  conduct  rad  rim  of  L-jtaaiici,  368,  359. 

Lrnnia*,  Dolke  of.  liL  231. 

LjHiB,  the  omor,  one  of  the  adRnturen  in  the  eoloniauino  of  Thohiim,  ii. 
I»4. 

.hiiaccDanloTthepnoeediiigiof  ibeCouDcilof  Thin;,  i>.46.47-    Bio- 

gnphicd  notice  of,  47.  49.  Hit  nurative  conGnned  hj  XenophoD,  49,  60. 
Pninti  out  irhai  part  of  Sattn'i  U«i  had  been  inleTp<daicd  or  desiiOTsd,  78- 
Notire  of  hi*  ontioo  a^nii  Aldbiadei  the  jmmga,  SI — 83.  Of  one  toe  Ihe 
brother  of  ibe  widow  of  Attacofhania,  87 — 91.  Of  hia  ontioo  againw  An. 
dorides,  109-111. 

Lynclei,  <be  Athoiiin,  jnncd  in  the  oommand  with  Chare*,  «ii.  I4L  TiiedaDd 
eiecuicd,  160. 


Lrttduo,  I^>d,hi»temia  t^aa  Vettairc,  t^.  SULboIb. 
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ibe  crtdibUilj  of  ibe  book  oi;  vil.  633,  SU.  d 
if,  i.  1 1  ■     Their  Isnguage  not  geaenUji  undoitood  bf 
(he  Oreeki,  ib.  DOie.     Conquered  by  the  PtniMU,  L  450. 

,roundn  of  the  gOTemroent  of,  ii.  321.    Origin  of  the  name  of,  3*3. 

DiiiuDOi  of,  !t23.    Origin  of  ihe  war  between  Athem  and  Macedonw,  33S. 
B»tile  uid  ti^  of  Potidca,  330.    lovwon  of,  b]r  Sitalcei,  king  of  Thn«, 


I  the  OljiDtbum 


k 


ig  the  OlfnihianA,  8. 
^  tfftin  of,  (ioiD  the  reign  of  Perdiccai,  ■on  of  Alexander,  lo  the 
eitabUibmcnl  of  Philip,  con  of  Amytilu,  vi.  81 — 130^  Pmniaen 
of  in  coDidlulion,  81 — B4.  Iti  lescmblwce  to  theAnglo.Suofi  conMituika, 
83.  Advantigeiof  iuieititorr,  84.  Circunulsact*  reliuiTe  to  ju  dTilicHioB, 
8&.     Slate  of,  under  Pn-dicca^,  Bli,  87.     Difitrenee  in 

90,  91.  Macedonia  improved  bf  Archelaai,  !ia.  Ounei  butiOitcd 
there  by  him,  94.  Duputed  succession  und  dvil  aar  in,  96.  ff],  Inridcd 
by  the  lUyriana,  99.  The  >est  of  gDiemmcnt  lemored,  101.  Intetaxin* 
belween  Macedonia  and  Aihetin,  103.  lu  diilurbcd  ilate  after  the  death  af 
Ainynlai,  108.  Covemmcni  of,  commitled  to  Ptolemy  Almiiea,  Ml.  AatiHid 
br  the  Thebans,  and  breach  of  alliance  vith  Atlimi,  113,  lit.  Invaded  a 
icunid  time  by  the  IJlj-iiawi,  1 1&  Aecenian  of  PiiiUp,  Km  of  Amynt■i^  1 17. 
Preicndcn  U>  the  thmne  ot,  118.     P»onia  anoeied  lo  Maocdonia,  12a. 

,  afiain  of,  fioin  the  tttablishment   of  Philip,  ion  of  Amyntai,  (• 

the  renewal  of  war  between  Alacedonia  and  Athctm,  vi.  131 — 108.  Join* 
Olyoihui  againit  Amphipulii,  160.  184. 

,  affain  of,  from  the  renewal  of  hoatiUttn  btlwetn  ihem,  to  the  end 

of  the  war  between  the  Alheniaoi  and  llinr  allien  called  the  "CaafederaU  ot 
Social  war,"  vl.  181 — 334.  Tlic  Macedonian!  negotiate  with  Alheni,  184, 183. 
Ben^eAniphipotii,lST.  Circumalaneea  of  Macedonia,  300.  Violent  nnmn 
of  Atheiuagainil  Macedonia,  293.  Cooftderacy  against,  393.  Fmnidabk 
power  of  the  Alacedoniin  kingdom,  29Jj.  Inlercst  of,  in  Euboa,  3fi9^  Suc- 
CMWi  of  ii9  fleet,  37<j.  War  with  Olynthu9,3!l(^— 1192.  The  raoxaea  of  tfaa 
Maccdoniana  againu  Olynthus,  394 — 398.  Anibauadoa  artire  al  Athena, 
4S3.  Pisace  with  Alheni,  434.  Departure  of  tbe  embaay  iherefrom,  43& 
Congma  of  Oredan  embaasies  at  its  court,  43G — 438.    Auount  of,  by  ttoc- 

.  Male  of,  after  the  peace  with  Athena  and  the  cnnduiian  of  ilw 
Sacnd  war,  vii.  SI,  2i.  War  with  lUyria,  32.  Opention  in  Tbevly, 
23,  24.  Exteniion  of  Macedonian  inlemt  in  Greece,  24,  25.  Hmlililia 
agunM,  vllhont  decland  war,  114,  115.  Stale  of,  when  Aleiands  mcceeded 
lo  ihe  throne,  200.  Circunutaacea  of  tile  counlriei  around  it,  SOI,  209.  Ae> 
count  of  iU  conititulion  by  Arrian,  229,  and  note.  The  kingi  ol^  o 
mercenariei,  232,  233.    Legiilatlon  of,  234—241.    ~ 

ill  conalitulioD  ■ndthnae  of  modem  kingdom!,  242— S49.    SotiTCCS  of  ill  rajd    I 
rerenuci  249,  250.     Similarity  of  the  Macedonians  lo    '     ~ 
Speech  idative  tn  Macedonia  by  Alciaodcr,  272,  273-    Timea  at  which  iha 
Mandcnian  Olympic  feiiival  was  cdebiated,  874,  276.    Thteateniii)!  ■ 
of  affairi  around  Macedonia,  301.     Ita  defenix  ii  ~       ~ 

The  Macedonian  phalani  described,  30S.     The  Macedonian  Olympic  bairni     I 
ctlebraied,  34.'^,  346.     Conflicling  opinions  of  the  MacedoniaDi  n 
Alexander's  expcdilion,  380'— 3S3.      Account  of  the  Macfdonian  t 
383,  384.     Amount  of  tiicir  ftnzi  for  the  Pcmu  expedllioii,  a 
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Vtu  o(  ilicii  ininh  lot  Iht  Hdlapont,  887-  The  Mtccdoiiiuu  gain  the 
battle  of  the  Unnfcut, -IIU.  They  aila  SndU,  411.  And  like  Epbaui, 
lie.  Account  of  the  e«t  of  .MmocdDoU,  422,  433.  The  Mmcoloniui*  tike 
Alilctiut,  424.  The  fleet  nut  bonM,  421.  Muucic  of  Mictdoiiiui  wldien 
>l  luus,  4U4.  Ciilkal  nluatioo  of  the  ItKrioaJaa  snry,  496.  They  defw 
the  Pmiuu  >t  luus,  SIM — 611.  Thdt  low  ihetc,  614.  Aceonm  of  the 
Macedonian  fleet,  528.     la  raccoMS,  643—644.  and  note. 

Mxcdonia,  eScct  of  an  eclipie  on  the  MacedoDian  amy,  viii.  11.  Iti  amount 
at  Atbela,  11.  Iti  diipoulioD,  17,  IS.  It  defeat*  the  Perdan  foKct,  18—36. 
AiciniDtor  ill  IiHB,33,  21.  It  rioeiTei  a  re-enforcement  fmn  Onece,  31,  32. 
Proceed*  over  the  Sunad  roclu,  30.  Winttn  at  Fenepolii,  38.  Chander 
of  the  Macedonian  comtitutian  tnarkeil  by  the  oiali  for  high  tnaion  during 
Alexaridcr'i  fourth  campaign  in  .\>ia,  lU — 60.  Slate  of  Omca  dnrlng  the 
Alacedonian  mineinacy,  63.  Giounda  for  the  confederacy  against  Handonia, 
4o,  to.  The  niacedoniani  defeat  the  Iiacedcmoniani,  49.  Tiial  of  the  con- 
ipiraton  in  the  Slacedonian  army,  12 — 71'.  and  notea.  The  Alacedoniaos 
build  a  imni  In  Pampamiiut.  02.  and  twte.  The  aimy  itioigtbened  by 
Aiialic  Tccniita,  94.  DlKonunt  in  the  aniiy,  93 — 97-  FrietuUycontMi  in  the 
army,  103,  101.  Mauacieof  the  Macedotilanainiy  inScythia,  1D6.  Thearniy 
tauDtcd  by  the  Scythian*,  110.  Part  of,  defeated  by  iipiiamenei,  114.  The 
Macedonian*  receive  lectuiu  at  Zaiiupa  or  Bactra,  1 16.  And  defeat  Splta- 
iDenea,  127-  They  vinletat  Bictn,  1,t7-  Theconspiiacy  ofihcMaccdoiiian 
Pago,  102— 167-  Condiict  of  the  anny  at  Nyia,  186,  la;.  The  Maocdo. 
niiDi  defiiat  Poms,  197.  Thdr  loH  in  taking  Ssngala,  31a  and  iKiie.  The 
army  adnmco  to  the  riTer  Hyphaoi,  312.  tt>  ditcooleni,  31:).  Addroaaed 
by  Aletander  and  Cienui,  211—219.  Commencea  iu  return,  231.  l>ama 
a  colony  on  the  banks  o(  the  Akeatnea,  ilk  Fiu«eds  to  Xyiia  and  Bnciphala, 
234. 

.  a  MtiTi-'"-'-"  fleet  built  od  the  rirer  Uydaspet,  TiiL  233,  333. 
Iti  nmne  dovn  that  rivet,  231,  S:io.  In  critical  siiuaiidD,  236,  330.  »uc- 
nwiii  agunit  the  Mallian*,  238 — 314.  Aniiety  of  the  anny  reapeetiog 
Aleiander'i  wound,  314,  3U.  It  >ubdues  the  Oiydrat,  317.  The  Mft— 
dooian  fleet  rail*  down  the  HydnDlei  to  the  Indus,  34&  Reachea  Patt^ 
26(h  Ami  the  ocean,  268.  and  note.  The  artuy  winter*  at  Patiala,  3S1. 
Subdues  the  OadroHS,  266.  Its  diatresaca,  267— 271-  Panei  through  Car. 
.mania,  273 — 278.  Prepanuioo*  made  by  the  fleet  forioroyige  of  diieoTCTy, 
388—288.  Diflmnt  account!  of  it*  loyigt.  283  and  note.  Time  of  ita  de- 
patture,  292.  Its  arrinl  at  Siooib,  ib.  At  Caainana,  293.  At  Ctnat^ 
ib.  .\t  the  hai  of  Slndi,  391.  Iu  ptogreu  along  the  coaat,  396.  Detained 
at  Bibacta,  ib.  tkmtinuaDcc  of  iu  voyage,  297— :I00.  Slownea  of  ill  pro- 
great,  300.  It  ttctiTca  a  supply  of  provisiona,  302,  303.  It*  itay  at  Ram- 
bacia,  ib.  Reachea  the  rivet  Tomerui,  301.  PaDc*  the  country  of  the 
"  ruh-Eatrn,"  30S.  306.  Ouidtd  by  a  Uadiouan  pilot.  In  attack  on  a 
fortified  loon.  311-311.  It*  further  pragrea*  till  iu  arrival  at  Hanntua, 
311— 319L  It  peiroims  a  •acrifia  there,  333.  The  time  it  left  that  pbice, 
334.  Ii  joined  by  Muenc*,  336.  lu  furtbei  progns*  to  1la,33ll,  337-  RcfiU 
and  stayi  at  Silacus,  338.  Euten  the  rim  Unnido,  339-  In  dangooiia 
ailuation.  340.    Ptocnsdi  to  Diridotia.  341.    Ententhe  Piaitigris,  343L 

,  the  MaeedoDiaa  army  mantiea  from  Cannania,  liil.  343.    ArriTe* 

at  PetKpolia,  347-  Proceed*  to  Soaa, 350.  Matriag«ainDngiheu>ldi<n  with 
the  PeniaB  wotneo,  366,  367.  Bountie*  bestowed  on  (be  nUioi  by  Aleunder, 
368 — 361.  Theaimy  accompaoiei  Alexander  to  Opii,  373.  [imutJiiiea,  373. 
Ita  rapentanu,  378.  It*  tcamdliation  to  Aleiauder,  SaO.  Pnt  of  it  Ktiuiw 
bome,  381,  SBS.  Ciilsua  appointed  ticetoy  of  Macwtoata,  384.  Di*. 
■ubaim  ib«fki  thioo^  Olym^ai,  ib.    Tha  Blacedooiaa  amy  readica 
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Cdnos.  40!.  Airivcs  *l  ibe  Symxa  pUin,  and  ttutwuit  at  Ecbatuii, 
405.  Subdues  the  CiHua,  4011.  Enten*  Dsbylon,  4 1 1 .  The  Muedonian 
fleet  incnucd  bj  Alexander,  417,  4)H.  lu  lojages  down  the  Eupbnua, 
[,  431.  Uneannns  of  (be  Macedoaiuia  during 
AlexKodcr's  tail  illnoa,  440.    Eitnaidinary  meuun  of  •nes  of  llieir  diitA, 

le  fleet  under  hU  coamund,  villi  that  ikf 
eiween  him  nod  Falycntci,  L  4S0,  4^1. 


Blogislraty,  linpiUr,  esublisbed  by  Tinioleon,  ri.  7^ 

Magiantea,  JD  BiEOlu,  (heir  title,  i.  3Xi.    Of  Athens,  from  what  tuiki  of  the 
people  they  veie  taken,  373. 

Ma^con,  the  Canhaginian  general,  notice  of^  v.  442. 

Mainolei,  af  PclopanDema.  eiulence  of  their  feudal  muineis  in  the  ptoent  iMj, 
240.  note. 

>lalibar,  pinleitKi  (he  coail  of,  fanDldable  in  the  time  of  Stnbo,  riiL  SM. 

Malea,  pTomontory  of,  i.  1 4. 

Malta,  ODtiee  of,  vii,  230. 

AliUiani,  the,  hoaiile  to  Alexander,  viil.  336.   Their  prindpal  (own  taken,  S38. 
Their  army  acattered,  239.    Thdr  ktctc  tnalmeDl,  S4D.    They  aubmh  ts    , 
Alexander,  24?. 

Ualliu,  account  of  lbs  colony  of,  vii.  483,  4I>4. 

Mwncrcui  of  Calana  joiiu  Timolcon,  vi.  50.    Driren  from  Caimiia,  ffj.    Talts    I 
refiige  at  Mcnina,  lb.    liumndm  to  Timolcon,  and  I>  executed,  68. 

Mania,  iatmpeu  of  Meha,  history  of,  iv.  3U4,  3119, 

Manldod,  Httcmpta  to  trace  the  hiitoiy  of,  i.  2—4.    Oenerally  intpiicd  aiih  a 
apiritof  migTBiion,  4. 

Uanncn  of  the  ancient  (ireeka,  L  159— 17«. 

. ,  Macedonlana,  viL  28(1,  281. 

Maniinant,  the,  nurcli  in  punuitof  Artabanu.  ii.  120. 

,  war  beivetn  Maotioea  and  Tegea,  iii.  57.     Diipule  of  Lacedanoa 

vitb  Alaotinn.  84.    Battle  near,  122— 12Q. 

,  war  declared  agaioat  Mantioea  by  the  LaadKinoaiaiu,  v.  I,  2.    Re. 

duced  by  Ageupolia,  4.  The  chicfi  of  the  democratical  party  protected  from  the 
animonty  of  their  feUDW-citizana  hy  the  Lacedsmoniana.  4,  A.  ThcMaminaa 
ComiDon wealth  becomn  a  province  to  tiacedaimon,  ib.  The  MBntiacani  re- 
build and  fortily  thrir  city,  110—113.  RefuK  the  piopoaaU  (»f  AgisiUuik 
112.  Takea  violenlpan  in  theaflaiisof  iheTfgeans.  115.  Send  a  dcpuIA- 
lun  toOlyinpiaan  the  robbery  ofthe  sacred  treasury,  207.  Are  died  bdbrt  the 
Nuniberleu  asKmbiy  of  Arcadia,  3D8.  Remonstrate  againat  the  Thebaa 
seizure  nf  the  Arcadian  citizaia,  213.  The  Mantineon  territory  Biieniplcd  to 
be  (urpriscd  by  Gpamiiiondai,  22S.  Relieved  by  the  Athenian  hone,  'SO. 
Baiile  of  Mantinea,  '233—235.  Its  unimportant  raulta,  according  to  Xeno. 
phon,  236. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  i.  502,  503.     OhKrvations  on  it,  504.  505. 

. ,  honora  paid  to  ihoae  who  fell  there,  ii.   180.     loacripdon  ui,  il> 

Manlian*,  the,  subdued  by  ALiondcr,  liii.  63.     Placed  under  the  government 

of  Autophrodatefi,  ib. 
Mardoniua,  first  expedition  of,  against  Greece,  L  484.     He  i<  obliged  to  Rtum 

to  Aua,  4R5. 

■  placed  at  thi;  head  of  300,000  niea  aAar  die  battle  of  Saktnta,  u 
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coinplcU  the  reduction  of  Ilncee,  u.  77-  EudanHin  u  deUdi  ihc  AlheniiUU 
from  the Oreciui omfcdcnus,  Ul — 9J.  AdtuKnUnardi  Altkx,iML  Fiia 
hi*  ounp  ia  ihf  Th^lMn  imiiorf,  99.  Scndi  Muiitiiu  lo  uiuk  the  Mt- 
guiaa  amp,  100 — 103.  N'amber  of  hii  utnf  encaiDpcil  cner  ■gminit 
PUiiE*,  106.  Hm  *n  Elcan  prophet  in  bit  ptj,  ib.  Bit  polkf  in  Uiii 
■neuuTc,  107.  DetcnniiK*  to  alladr  the  GimIu,  109.  It  defeaud  and 
killed  M  PUtm,  114,  119. 

MvgnwiB,  ton  of,  uken  by  the  Eleuu,  t,  302. 

MuiDC,  uident,  the  lui  gmi  improTeineiit  in,  by  whom  denasd,  r.  400. 

Aluinareaiu,  tbcir  atuck  00  AleiandfT.  ni.  4AI.     Theii  bubuitio,  453.  and 

Marriage,  inititulion  of,  !□  Grrcrr,  aacribcd  to  Cccrops,  L  119. 

betirecti  brotben  add  liiien  ammed  cndiiable  at  Alhcsu  and  in 

Cuia,  rii.  431. 
,  iccouni  of  marria^n  of  Gneks  vilh  Petnam,  riiL  30(i — 368.      Sec 

iBleniiaiiiagM. 
ManeiUa.    See  Maadlia. 

Miacamea,  die  Petuao  coniiiiaDder,  hit  dcftnoe  of  DoiiKiu,  iL  210. 
MaadeTi  aaaiuit  of  ihe  Hebrew  alphabet,  notice  of,  i.  1^  I9C.  OtHC 
MariitiHi,  commander  of  the   Fenian  eatalij,  atlado  the  Mefarian  eamp.  iL 

101.   It  defeated  aid]  aUin,  103.    Hononptid  to  his  nianac;  byihe  Peniaiu, 

103. 


a  einliia],  aa  veil  M  ■ 

bwbaroui  itale,  i.  %  ».  and  note. 
Manuliu,  prince  of  Caria,  affbrdi  pecnniarj  nippott  to  Agetilaut,  r.  S&5. 
,  ainiti  Rhodea,  Cw,  China,  and  Byuatium  agaiatt  Athena,  yi.  IJS. 

HU  death,  380. 

,  tcoouDt  of  hia  tomb,  Tii.  431. 

AlaiBus,  the  Peiaian,  hi*  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Aibela,  Tiil  20       Suncoden 

Babylon  to  Aleondei,   37.     I>  appointed   wlnp  of    Babylon,  28.      His 

death.  131. 
Muenei,  the  Peraan,  joiiia  the  fleet  of  Ncarebum,  riii.  336.     Bii  candacl 

eenudend,  341,  343. 
Hedali  Cntooiat,  notice  of,  iL  IGa    Sec  Coina. 
Hedama,  fouKUUon  of,  L  346. 
M(de%  Doda  of,  L  bB. 
Illedia.  fonnalioa  of  the  kingdom  of,  L  420. 
.notice  of,   riiL   40.       Account  of  Alexander'!   march  through  it  to 

Babylon.  4«:t~4l  1. 
Median  wall,  tcoianl  of  the,  ir.  IK), 
ftltdical  ecbool  of  Crotona,  celebriiy  ol,  u,  160. 
Mcdiiu.  the  Theualian.  hetome*  the  oooSdential  friend  of  Aleiai>der  the  Oieai, 

eiii.  440.     Hit  ailention  to  him  during  hia  laat  Ulnem,  442 — t4S, 
Medociu,  king  of  the  Odty nana,  notice  of,  ir.  281. 
}ltedon,  »n  of  Codrui,  tint  hereditary  archon  at  Atbou,  L  337. 
.^Icjctbaiei.  »  Pertian  commands,  lyraimy  of,  i.  460.  461. 
Afegabyiui,  the  Penian  commander,  atlOiipta  loUibe  SpaRa,  ii.  2fU.     Defnli 

Out  OnAt  in  Egypt,  3«9. 
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MflgMleiydikf  of  the  Alcmaonida^  the  polUiaa  antiigi^ 

,  hrocber  of  I>iiin,  made  «utocrator.geiieial  of  Sjiacoat^  Ti.  IS. 


■  f  Athenian,  the  luooeitful  tuitor  £or  thecboghtcr  of  Cliithftiw,  tjimt 

of  SicyoD,  Tii.  221. 
Magacraon  of  Abdera,  sayiog  of,  iL  9. 
M^galopolia  founded,  as  the  capital  of  all  Arcadia,  t.  117>    Aatemblj  of  ihe 

Arcadian  nation  in,  150.    The  iohabitanta,  fonneily  from  tiie  oomitiy,  wiah 

to  return,  239.    Prerented  by  the  Thebana,  nndor  Pammif»  and  thdr 

oountry  randenoes  destxojed,  240. 
^  situation  and  constitution  of,  tL  361, 363.    Solicit  the  Atheniau, 

362. 

■  besieged  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  TiiL  48. 
Ifegara,  disputes  between  the  Megaiians  and  CorinthianB,  IL  S46,  246.  264. 

Relief  of  Megara  by  Myronides,  256.   Revolt  of^  284. 
,  sedition  of,  iii.  13.    The  Megarian  exiles  betrayed,  31.     Atxodoas 

measure  of  the  aristocratical  parly,  22. 

^  sedition  in.  Miter  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  t.  283.    Fkriahea  amidat  Ae 


general  troubles  of  Greece,  268.    A  manufacture  of  doth  the  cbief  «mree  «f 
its  wealth,  269.  note. 

,  contest  of  factions  at,  viL  9,  10. 

,  Hyblsan,  foundation  of,  i.  349. 

-,  invasion  and  ravage  of,  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  380. 


Megasthenesi  leads  a  colony  of  Euboeans  to  the  Italian  coast,  ii.  176. 
Cuma  and  Dicsparchia,  now  Puteoli,  171* 

M^gon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  is  left  in  command  in  Sicily,  t.  440.  Ravages 
the  Measenian  territory,  441.  Is  powerfully  re-enforoed  from  r-arthagp,  fli. 
Assaults  Agyris,  chief  of  Agyrium,  442.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Diooyaius 
rektive  to  the  Sicels,  443.  Succeeds  to  the  high  dignity  of  Imfleosi,  469. 
Invades  Sicily  and  Italy,  ib.  Is  defeated  and  killed  at  Cabala  by  Diooyvos, 
ib.  His  son  defeats  the  Greeks  at  Croniom,  ib.   And  ooocludea  peaee^  460. 

Melanthus,  prince  of  Pylus,  emigration  of,  to  Attica,  i.  336.  Raiaed  to  the 
throne,  ib.    His  death,  336. 

Meleager,  L  43. 

Melitus,  his  charge  against  Socrates,  iv.  133.  Account  of,  and  of  die  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  135. 

MdQon,  a  Theban,  plots  with  PhyUidas  a  revolution  at  Thebes,  v.  37.  landaed 
to  the  office  of  Bceotarch,  62. 

MnA^^M,  explanation  of  the  term*  viiL  17*  note. 

Mfllos,  expedition  against,  under  Nicias,  iL  479. 

,  an  Athenian  armament  sent  against,  iii.  137*    Besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Athenians,  138,  139.   Fate  of  the  surrendered  Melians,  139. 

Melvill,  general,  his  remarks  on  the  ancient  war-galleys,  &  79^413. 

Memnon,  the  Grecian,  account  of,  vii.  361.  note,  and  371-  Intrusted  with  the 
military  command  in  the  western  provinces  of  Persia,  387*  His  critical  situatkm, 
388,  389.  Fails  in  his  attempt  on  Cyzicus,  389.  Held  in  check  by  Panncnis^ 
390.  His  preparations  against  Alexander,  395,  396.  Joins  Aiaites,  398. 
His  place  in  the  Persian  army,  402.  note.  Hastens  to  Ionia,  413.  Appointed 
commander-in-chief,  421.  Withdraws  to  Caria,  427-  Favors  the  caoae  of 
Orontobates,  433.  Withdraws  into  Halicamassus,  434.  His  prepanuioas 
there,  ib.  Retires  from  it,  436.  Commands  the  Persian  fleet,  45&.  His  ne. 
gotiation  with  Lacedsemon,  466,  457.  Takes  Chios,  462.  Prooeeds  to  Leabos, 
ib.  Dies  before  Mitylene,  463. 

Memorials  of  Xenophon,  account  of,  and  remarlcs  on,  v.  277'-*309. 

Memphis,  part  of,  taken  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  363. 

— ,  notice  of;  vii.  637.  Festival  celebrated  there  by  Alexander,  638 — 64 1. 
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Maunder,  ibt  comic  poa,  notice  of,  ill.  146. 

Mtnde,  mcuoRt  rwlDpird  hy  Btsiidu  lot  ihe  itletj  ol  the  inhibiUiiH,  iji.  &0. 

Defended  bj  Polfdarmdu,  55.      Entocd  aod  pilkf(ed  by  Ihe  Albetiiuu,  ib. 

Who  mlOR  Ihe  democndeal  fonn  of  guiuuiueol  then,  ib. 
Meoetlbnit,  Dodct  of,  i.  US- 
MeaidB.  ihe  ^lufdooun,  brings  recrail*  (o  Alexander,  fifi.  430.     Pmion  a 

nigfai  in  ihe  temple  of  Senpii,  447. 
HeooB,  Thaulisn,  hii  conduct  in  CiticU,  ir.  156,   157.     Hii  chumeter,  157. 

His  iddreii  in  pwing  the  Euphnlo,  103.    Q^nrel  between  him  tnd  Clev- 

chut,  les. 

Meocor,  m  Greeiui,  eogi^  in  tlie  Egyptian  Krvice,  tii.  361.  Oaincd  ova  by 
ihe  Pcniasi  (iSidon,  364.  Atuili  Anaxetiei  (gaiint  Cypnu,  365.  Aboin 
the  Qpcditkn  agunii  Egypt.  368.  Uii  coonciioD  wiita  Bagoa),  371-  In- 
niBied  vitfa  Ihedinction  of  ihe  weiia3  proviDces  DfPenia,  372.  Hi*  death, 
S87. 

Mtnaury  troopa,  when  fini  fannally  allowed  in  Greece,  v.  13.  Grtdi  met. 
etatria  in  requeM.  in  the  Eaat,  before  the  time  of  the  yoangtr  Cjnu,  343- 
GcHral  increue  of,  in  the  Orcdan  republicv  365. 

,  account  of  mercenary  troopa  in  India,  riii.  I7I,  I73. 

Marniry.  tenu  of,  iheir  aodcst  uk,  iiL  I78.   Dcaiructioti  of,  at  Aihent,  and  iia 
S  178,  179. 
-.  proaccntiont  for  mutila ling  them.  It.  9S — 103,  108-- 115. 

Mctofk,  mOlm^  for  what  celebrated,  liii.  186. 

McMpoUmiu  rifcn,  floodi  of,  liiL  4 1 9. 

MoqpilB,  tmm  tit,  noticed,  ir.  20R,  309.  note. 

Mima,  in  Sidly,  gained  to  the  party  of  Daptmaua  and  DenuudliUi,  t.  377- 
JoiiN  Rbegtnm  in  a  naval  atnck  upon  Dionyuu  in  8ynKu*e^  378.  Ezdled 
(O  war  agamat  Syncuie,  3.'>6.  Pardoned  by  Dionyiiui,  397.  ReCHTet  a  trad 
of  land  kom  Dlonysiui,  402.  Kalla  undo  the  power  of  Carthage,  4l7-  And  ii 
lerellrd  with  the  ground.  430.  and  note,  iteaiorcd  by  Dionytiua,  434.  Six 
hundred  Pelopoonaian  Meaenianieslabli^vd  then,  435.  Whn  aic  aflerwaid* 
remoted  to  the  north  of  Sidly,  ib.  Mi'iw^a  fruttleaily  boieged  by  the 
Rhegiana,  439. 

Mtasenc,  roundabon  of,  L  334. 

MeDenia,  prorince  of,  i.  14.  Cana^  of  qturreJ  Ixtwem  tlie  Meaioiiana  and  L^ 
cedmauana,  303, 303.  Vatioaa  mnta  of  ih*  wan  betircni  ihcm,  304-322. 
Colony  of  Moaeniana  capture  Zaode  in  Sicily,  and  Kttle  ihere,  3S3,  334. 
PoimdaDonof,  335. 

,  the  Jleaaeoiana  aetlled  at  Naupaclu,  iL  264. 

,  tlie  profSncs  of,  reatored  to  its  fanner  iohabiunli  by  the  Tbeban^ 

T.  131.  The  new  dly  of  Me«enabutli  under  the  patronage  of  Epamioondaa, 
Ih,  By  whom  peopled,  according  to  PaiuaniM,  132.  Finally  k»i  to  Laoa- 
dnnooia,  lb.  t-'Dilcaaiih  Epamiiuiadaa  on  hisfbuithinTe  ~ 
333.     Beeonea  an  indepoidcnl  member  of  ibe  Onck  nation,  3S>5. 

Methooe,  in  Menenia,  notice  of,  L  317.      It*  modem  name,  ib.  noi 
town  and  lenicary  of,  given  to  Ihe  Naupliaoa,  335. 

,  in  Macedonia,  aecoont  of,  ri  306,  307. 

307.     Baieged  by  the  Macedonians,  lb.     Capitnlaua  to  Philip,  31S. 

Uethjmne  taken  by  CiUicratidas,  iii.  440.     See  Mity'ene. 
'  Hetia  or  Freemen,  nol  being  diiiena  of  Athena,  condition  of,  L  3lt8. 

.,  taiea  impoatd  upon  tbem,  it.  16. 

Higtatioo,  ipirit  of,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  worid,  i  4,  D.  15,  16.  Mignckna 
ofihe  lonicPclaigiana,  339.     Of  the  foliuu,  34a     Of  the  lonians,  S41 . 

UUetna,  dty  of,  its  fouodalioo.  <.  .141.  In  Soriihing  itale,  432.  War  4^ 
Halyaita  igunat,  423,  433.    Revolt  at  ihe  Mlkriuu  iffunM  Peni*.  40. 


I 
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Repabliam  gorerament  establiibed,  ib.   Siege  and  ciptuie  of  MfletoSy  474— 

478.    Iti  pietenC  fbue,  47ft.  Hole. 
MQetui,  war  of,  with  Samoa,  iL  290—304.     '-"         •  ' «'    "<-        «^' 

,  batdeef,  liL  817*    Penkur  gMriaoa  cspcflei  tan,  887.     '    -*-'*** 

-,  eceomt  oi,  tU.  431,  422.    Besieged  and  taken  by  Alahnilcr,  '418, 


484. 

Military  affiurs  of  the  Oiceka,  i.  387,  388.  -       •  ^ 

r-  code  of  LycuiguSy  i.  292 — ^297* 
■■  dQt7  of  ibe  Agrigendnes,  decree  mpcctfaig,  r.  848u 

■  establiahment  of  Athens,  L  387* 

manceuTTea  connected  with  the  leCieat  of  the  «tn  thoiHBiid,  aeeonnt  of, 

iy.  211— 213.  note. 

■  senrioe,  obligations  to,  i.  251.    Of  the  Oiedni  fepabBoi, 
,  compoaitioo  for,  y.  12.    Remarks  on  the  age  of,  tanong  the 


47,  48.  note. 

— ^  system  of  the  age  of  Xenophon,  general  spUt  fd,  ir.  247y  t4& 
and  naral  oenmiaad,  among  the  andante,  united  in  the 


iiL  899.  note. 

■ life^  oompaiison  between,  ir.  236 — 238.  notei 


Milo,  the  athlete,  general  of  the  Cvotoniats,  ii.  159.     Hia  wonderftd 
161.  note. 

Bliltiades,  the  elder,  by  what  eilcumatances  the  Thradan  Cbcnoneae  canse  into 
the  posaession  of,  i.  479,  480. 

,  the  younger,  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese,  L  480.  ReeommcBda  the 
Grecian  diiefs  to  destroy  Darina*s  bridge  oyer  the  Danube,  481.  Fkea  to 
Athens,  ib.  Generosity  of  Darios  to  his  son,  482.  Acc^uitted  of  the  ciiaige 
of  tyranny,  497*  His  sage  advice  to  the  polemardi  CaDknadiua,'  4ML 
Judidons  disposition  of  the  Greek  army  to  meet  the  Persiana,  500.  Die- 
feats  them  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  502,  503.  Wounded  at  the  ikgeof 
Pares,  507*     His  impeachment  and  death,  510. 

*,  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of,  iL  181. 


Milton,  his  iiuiution  of  a  passage  in  Thucydides  noticed,  nL  123.  notei 
Mindorus,  transactions  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  his  command,  iiL 

390.  395,  396.     Defeated  and  skin,  397,  39a 
Minerva,  temple  of,  at  Athens,  guarded  by  a  serpent,  iL  82. 
Mines,  commander  of  the  Camarinean  foroea,  aeeuaea  die  Agrigentiiie  gerenk 

of  treachery,  v.  345. 
Minister  of  Ol3rmpian  Jupiter,  office  of  the,  vL  72. 

,  character  of  the  office  of  first  minister  of  Athens,  vii.  52  ■  56. 

Minos,  king  of  Crete,  laws  of,  L  20,  21.     Remarks  theieon,  21,  92.     And  oa 

his  reception  of  Theseus,  61,  62. 
Minotaur,  fiction  of,  explained,  L  61. 
Mirth,  prescribed  to  his  people,  by  Lycurgus,  L  287. 
Miihranes  gives  up  Sardis  to  Alexander,  viL  414. 

.        appointed  satrap  of  Armenia,  viiL  28. 

I^Iithridates  harasses  the  Greeks  on  their  retreat,  iv.  205. 

Mitylene  and  Methymne,  political  drcumstances  of,  ii.  431,  433.     Siege  of 

Mitylene  by  Paches,  437*     Inhuman  decree  of  the  Athenians  against  the 

Mitylensans,  452—456.  i 

—->._-  invested  by  Memnon,  viL  462.     Capitulates  to  the  rfniians,  '463L 

Subsequent  drcumstances  of,  463,  464.     Submits  to  the  MaeedonlaiM^  848.  ' 
Mnaseas,  the  Phodan,  and  Phalsecos^  appointed  generals,  yi>  328.  -  And  alaia^ 

329. 
Mnasippus  commands  the  Lacedsmooian  fleet,  and  ravages  Corcyra,  v.  68L 

Killed  by  the  Corcjrreans,  73. 
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Mnedphilus,  an  Athaiian  officer,  hb  intsrYiew  wiih  Tbembtodes,  u.  G4. 

ModMu    See  Methone,  io  McMenis. 

Meloetii.  hktorj  ef,  viL  816—237.  SttuetioB  oT^  817,  81S-  It*  gomrnneot* 
8191  Thetnwtodw  takes  refuge  at,  228.  Tharype,  king  U^  joina  the  Lace- 
damouana,  224.  and  note.  The  tiater  of  its  king  Alexander  married  to  Philip 
oi  MaeedoD,  225.     Raraged  by  the  Romans,  226.  and  note. 

Athenian  emhassy  to  the  queen  of,  viiL  392. 

Monaidiy,  absolute,  unkoovn  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  a  legal  eoostitution, 
L  112,  US. 

,  legal  and  iUegal,  differences  between,  TiL  214. 

,  limited,  examples  of,  m  Greece,  viL  21&,  216. 

Lieu,  his  opinion  of  what  cooatitutes  the  essence  of  despotism,  iL  249* 


JtfoDey  of  iron,  not  peculiar  to  Sparta,  L  276.  note. 

UstSls/ifXmy  explanation  of  the  term,  L  7*  note. 

Blonsoon,  Indian,  account  of  the,  viii.  283,  284. 

Mora,  adirision  of  in£uitrj  among  the  Lacedamonians,  L  293    29ft, 

H oraUty   not   better  practised   in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Xeoophoo  than  in 

Homer's  time,  iv.  1 19.     Near  i^>proadi  made  to  Christian  monlitj  by  So* 

cratea,  139. 
Moses,  coincidences  between  the  writings  of,  and  those  of  Greek  authors,  in 

tracing  the  history  of  mankind  to  its  source,  L  3,  4. 
Mosks  in  Africa,  form  of,  i  102.  note. 
Mosyneeks,  notice  of  the  independent  horde  of,  !▼.  239. 
Mocya,  a  Phenidan  settlement  in  Sicily,  iL  138.    Becomes  an  Agrigcntine  gar« 

rison,  151. 

-,  besieged  by  Dionysius,  ▼.  410.   Is  carried  by  assault,  412.  A  renmant 


of  the  Motyenes  saved,  but  sold  to  sUvery,  ib.    FaUs  again  under  the  power 

of  Carthage,  417* 
Mountainous  districts,  renoarks  on  the  inhabitants  oiy  viii.  89,  90l 
Mountains  of  Greece,  L  12—14. 
Mourning,  public,  mark  o^  among  the  Argivea,  i  327* 
Murders,  frequency  of,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Greeks*  L  161. 
Muricfaides,  his  mission  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  97* 
MusKus,  one  of  the  Others  of  Grecian  poetry.  L  69. 
Music,  prevalence  of,  among  andcot  nations,  L  137.  Nodee  of  the  music  of  the 

ancient  Greeks,  ib.  138. 
Mttsicanus,  the  Indian,  submits  to  Alexander,  TiiL  230.    RoroUs,  253.    And 

is  executed,  254. 
Mycale,  battle  o<;  iL  129,  13a 

Mycalessus,  massacrs  of  the  inhabitants  oi;  by  the  Tfaradana,  iiL  846,  346L 
Myoense  founded  by  Peneus,  L  32. 

-,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  iL  244* 


MyliB,  a  town  of  SicUy.  the  dispersed  Cataniaos  and  Naxiana  assembled  at  by 
the  Rhegiana,  ▼.  438.     Rcoorcved  by  the  Syracosana,  439. 

Myndus,  notice  of  the  town  of,  viL  434. 

Myronkles,  coramandcrof  the  Athenian  forces  against  Corinth,  iL  254.  Dcftats 
the  Corinthians,  255.  Defoats  the  Bceotian  army  at  CEnophyta,  26a  Cha- 
lacter  of  this  campaign,  261. 

Myrrk-bearing  treea,  notice  oi^  TiiL  267' 

Mysteries,  Eleusinian  and  others,  probable  origin  and  object  o^  L  101. 

Mystical  rdigion  among  the  Grecka,  natasfoll  L  91. 

Myus  city  of,  its  fanndatioo,  L  341. 
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OB  the  modon  altcratiaDt  a  Ondc  HBn»  i  IX  nMB, '  RiK  of 

fir,  12S,  194.  BOie.    Cne  reqafred  b  the  eon. 

iJBirigti  pflliticB,  not  to  Ds  nuBcd  djt  iijuwpBi  Sv*> 

Naplea,  a  eolooy  fvom  Canpnuan  Camay  L  S48. 

^  fimiidattn  aC,  ii.  172. 

,  til— wi««  to  the  cooqmeti  ti,  bj  Spain  and  Aastziay  tH.  432. 


Nsd,  aeeoant  of,  Tm.  M7- 

Kansas,  ton  of  Diob  jsos  the  ddcr,  by  AriatoMuadie,  notioe  ci,  wL  2* 
yaaddea,  plot  eooeerted  between  him  and  E«r7nMciina,iL  35a,  350. 
Nanpactna,  ■ettlrmmt  of  3lfmtant  at,   it  964.      Scn>%ht  nmr^  491 — 

434. 
Naoplia  taken  bj  the  AigiTc*,  L  960. 

Kc»r,  with  what  fimitation  the  word  it  used  bj  TTmcfdidaa,  fiL  305w 
Naotical  term  ased  by  Thncydidcs,  expfauiatian  o^  iL  86. 
Naval  action,  the  system  of,  among  the  andcnts  explained,  iL  68»  OBi 

in  the  priiicq»le  on  which  Themistodes  and  the  Persian  '■■^■Tt'irfilUis  re- 

spectirelj  manned  their  vessels,  ^0^  ^l. 
Naval  and  military  command,  among  the  ancients,  anited  hi  die  aaroe  petsen, 

liL  390*  note. 

life,  oompsnsQO  between,  iv.  236 — 238.  note. 

NsTardi,  rank  of,  i.  388. 

Nararino,  ancient  name  of,  L  317*  note. 

origio  of,  L  7*  State  of  this  art  among  the  caily  Greeks,  162~15ib 
,  imperfect  state  of,  among  the  Greeks  and  Sjmoosans,  t.  73,  74. 
of  the  Indian  rrreis  by  Alexander,  TiiL  248 — 262.  Aeooontof i 


navigation,  281.    Difficulties  of  narigating  the  Persian  Gnl^  336L  330l— 341. 
Navy,  Persian,  composition  and  numbers  of  the,  iL  7^  A- 
Naxos,  island  of,  £utions  in,  L  459.    Persian  expedition  against,  ib.  46IL   The 

siege  of  Naxos  abandoned,  461. 

,  capitulation  of ,  to  the  Greek  confederacy,  ii.  212. 


Naxos,  a  dty  of  Sicily,  foundation  of,  L  348.  The  party  in,  adverse  to 
sold  to  slavery,  ▼.  389.  The  dty  destroyed,  and  its  territory  given  to  the 
Sioels,  ib.  Who  quit  Naxus,  and  originate  the  town  of  TaarooieniBB, 
419.    The  disperMdNaxians  assembled  at  Mylc  by  the  Rhegiana,430L 

,  a  new  settlement  fiirmed  there  by  Andromadius,  vL  16. 


Nearchos  joins  Alexander  with  recruits,  riii.  115.  His  expeditiaD  *g»»—  the 
Aefcakencs,  180,  181.  and  notes.  Account  of  his  voyage,  278  ■344.  Rcpsra 
the  circumstances  of  his  vojrage  to  Alexander,  278.  The  Tfssfli  best  ff^^*if4 
to  this  expedition,  281,  282.  The  amount  of  his  Beet,  283w  His  birth  and 
diaracter,  285.  The  commencement  of  his  Toyage,  290.  292.  His  piogim 
during  the  first  six  days,  292,  293.  Resdies  the  bar  of  Sindi,  294.  Hk  node 
of  passing  it,  ib.  Rests  on  the  island  Crocala,  295.  Detsioed  at  Bibnela,  ib. 
Hb  further  progress,  297*  Arrives  at  the  river  Arabis,  298.  The  contliwance 
of  his  Toysge,  and  losses,  299, 300.  The  slowness  of  Ins  progress,  300.  Rcfiti 
at  Rambada,  301^303.  Arrives  at  the  river  Toroeras,  304.  Hk  desoiplkn 
of  the  country  of  the' 'Fiah-Eaters/*  305.  His  attack  on  them,  307.  Anivssat 
Camina,  ib.  His  description  of  that  place,  307)  308.  Arrives  at  Moeama,  368L 

His  further  progress,  .309,  310.     His  violence  to  a  fortified  town,  311 914. 

His  further  progress,  314 — 316.  Recruits  at  a  deserted  town,  317.  Readies 
Badis,318.  Hi8di»putewithOoesicritu8,319.  Reaches Harmoza,  ib.  Theciedit 
to  be  attached  to  his  narrative,  320, 321.  His  conduct  at  Hamxna,  322.  His 
journey  to  Alexander,  324,  325.    H h  reception  by  hfiro,  325.    Hia  Te.appoint- 
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ment  to  the  oommand,  321).  His  retuni  to  Harmon,  327-  Remarki  od  hit 
namtiTe  and  conduct,  328— 333w  He  peifbnns  a  ucrifice,  333.  The  time  he 
left  Hannoa,  334.  His  arriTal  at  an  island,  ib.  lu  different  andcnt  and 
modem  names,  ib.  Accompanied  fiom  thence  by  Maienea,  336.  His  further 
pngress  to  Ha,  336, 337-  He  reaches  Apostani,  33?.  His  sUy  and  pcqpaxa- 
tions  at  Sitacus,  338.  His  progress  to  the  river  Crranides,  339.  His  description 
of  it,  ib.  and  note.  Arriyes  at  the  river  Aroais,  340.  Difficulties  of  the  navi^ 
gation,  340,  341.  Arrives  at  Diridotis,  341.  and  note.  Mysteriousnesa  of  bis 
narrative,  341,  342.  He  enters  the  Pasitigris,  343.  Proceeds  to  Sum,  344. 
and  note.  Is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mentor,  357.  Receives  a  golden  crown, 
361. 

Nectanabis,  or  Nectanebos,  a  near  kinsman  of  Tachos,  suooeeds  him  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  v.  252,  253. 

,  notice  of,  viL  361—363.    Supports  the  Pbomicians,  364.     Baffles 
Artaxerxes,  367.  Is  defeated,  369.  And  flees  into  Ethiopia,  ib. 

Ncmean  games,  notice  of,  i.  213. 

-— ^— ^  glen,  action  of^  v.  164. 

Neodaroodea,  explanation  of,  iiL  396. 

Neopcolcsnus  Pjnrrhus,  descendants  of,  vii.  219. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  his  eulogy  of  Thrasybulus,  iv.  437*  note. 

■  ,  his  character  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  v.  477 ;  ri.  6.  note^ 
21.  note.  His  account  of  the  hatred  in  whidi  Dion  was  held  after  the  murder 
of  Heradidea,  29,  30. 

Neptune,  sacrifice  of  Alexander  to^  viii.  200. 

NesKUs  jridds  the  chief  power  at  Syracuse  to  Dionysius  the  younger,  vL  36. 

Nestor*s  order  of  battle,  i.  145. 

New  Forest,  observations  on  the  forming  of,  by  William  I.,  viiL  258, 259.  note. 

Newa- writing,  modem,  something  analogous  to,  in  Greece,  v.  312,  313. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  conjecture  respecting  the  foundation  of  Argos  and  Sicyon, 

I.  25.  On  the  identity  of  Erectheus  and  Ericthonius,  49.  note.  His  chronology 

of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  199,  200.  note.  Observations  on  his  chronology 

of  Grecian  history,  237—245. 
Nicaea,  on  the  Hydaspea,  founded  by  Alexander,  viii.  200. 
Nicanor,  a  Maeedonian,  notice  of,  viii.  58.    Appointed  satrap  of  nortbem 

India,  17& 
Nkaratns,  son  of  Nidas,  condemned  to  death  by  the  Council  of  Thirty,  iv.  47. 
Nidiolodius  commands  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  v.  64  Is  defeated,  ib. 
Nidas,  son  of  Nioeratua,  his  character  and  talents,  ii.  460,  451.    Suooeeda 

Peiiclet  as  commander-in-chief^  478.    His  operatioBS  at  Lesbos  and  McgaMt 

479.  Goea  with  the  fleet  to  Meks,  ib.  Defeau  the  Tanagmm  and  Locriana, 

480.  Miserably  betrays  the  dignity  of  his  oiBoe,  513. 

■  commands  an  expedition  against  the  Corinthiana,  iiL  3.  Takes  and  bmns 
Thyrea,  10.  His  indoence  in  the  Athenian  oommonweslth,  71,  72.  Faction 
against  him,  headed  by  Hyperbolus,  166.  Hb  opposition  to  the  measozea  of 
Alcibiades,  168,  169.  Named  first  in  command  of  the  Sicilian  expediticb,  160. 

•  Hia  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition,  169 — 171*  His  reply  to  Ald- 
bindes,  175_177.  Hb  feeble  conduct,  and  oppression  of  the  Sicels,  200, 201. 
Hia  official  letter  to  the  Athenian  people  after  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  231— 
334.  Intercepts  the  auxiliaries  to  Syracuse,  250^  251.  Hb  pveparatiooa  for 
action  with  the  Syracnsan  fleet,  252.  Opposes  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  to 
return  to  Athens,  261.  Change  in  hb  character,  269.  Hb  excellent  speedi 
10  the  troopa  on  their  retreat,  275,  276.  Difference  between  him  and  Demo- 
athcnesrespectingtheconductof  the  retreat,  280, 281.  Surrenders  to  Oyl^fos, 
^84..  Decrsed  tosuffer  death  bj  the  Syraousaos,  and.  exccntedy  283. 
--^,  proaoBdiuga  against  the  nuphtm  of  Nicias^  iv*  i6yjB7>   . 
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Nicodet,  a  eunucfa,  attaninatei  t!vagona,  v.  iOB,  noie. 

Nioodemus  of  Centoripa  fleet  from  Timoleon,  H  65.' 

Nieoouidias,  the  transcription  of  Soloa*s  laws  oommltted  to  b&n,  it.  76>  ~How 

interpolated  and  altered  by,  75,  76. 
Nicomedei,  son  of  Cleombrotui,  relieves  Doris,  iL  257-  Winters  in  Bciotift,  ^Ml. 

Defeatt  the  Athenians  at  Taoagra,  258. 
Nioophemus  and  Aristophsaes,  proceedings  originating  in  the  Amides  o^  it. 

87—81. 
Nicostratus,  operations  of  the  Athenian  fleet^  under  liis  command,  at  CarcjiBy 

it  489—474. 
Nicoteles,  a  Corinthian,  resides  at  Syracuse,  v.  384.  Is  executed  for  exddlilg  die 

Corinthian  sedition,  ib. 
Nile,  operation  of  the  waters  of  the,  L  G. 
Nisca,  port  of^  taken  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  14,  15. 
Nobility,  hereditary,  decline  of,  in  Greece,  i.  251. 
Nomophy laces,  oflice  of,  at  Athens,  i.  378. 
Nomothetes,  office  of  the^  i.  378. 
Notium,  when  separated  from  Colophon,  IL  447*    Taken  by  Padies^  and  made 

on  appendage  of  Attica,  448. 

— ,  sea-fight  of,  iiL  430,  431. 

Numbc^ess  assembly  of  Arcadia,  how  composed,  ▼.118.  and  note. 

Nypsius  conveys  a  convoy  through  the  Syracusan  fleet,  and  in  a  aaDj  gains  two 

quarters  of  the  city,  vL  21. 
Nyia,  description  of,  viiL  183.  The  Nyscans  send  an  address  to  Alexander,  ih. 

Account  of  the  Nys«an  coostimtion^  185.  Notice  of  antiquities  therc^  188. 


O. 

Oak,  the  evergreen,  producing  sweet  acorns,  not  fbond  in  Britain,  in  Caiar's 

time,  L  10  note. 
Oath,  Amphictyonic  form  of  the,  i.  201,  202. 
,  ceremonies  attending  the  oath  of  fidelity,  between  the  Greeks  and  Permns, 

iv.  182.     The  saluUry  superstition  which  taught  to  respect  the  obsenraoee  of 

oaths,  fast  wearing  away  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  119. 
Observer,  of  Cumberland,  observations  on  the  aspersions  on   the  cfaanKtcr 

of  Socrates  contained  in  th»  woric^  iv.  139 — 141.  noto. 
Ochlocracy,  or  mob-rule,  i.  253. 
Ochus.    See  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

Odrysians,  their  depredations,  iv.  309.    Funeral  ceremonies  of^  SIO. 
(Eneusy  catastrophe  of,  i.  44. 
(Enoe,  siege  of,  ii.  372,  373. 

,  the  surrender  of,  how  effected  by  Aristarchus,  ill  882,  383. 

(Enophyta,  battle  of,  ii.  260. 

(Eta,  mount,  i.  12. 

»— ,  ridg^  of,  the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  its  situation  and  advanti^es, 

ii.28. 
Ogyges,  flood  of,  i.  42.  44.  222.  Ogyges,  Ung  of  Attica,  and  his  rdgn,  44»  45. 

Wliat  places  were  called  Ogygian,  45. 
dlen,  the  Lycian,  his  hymns  the  oldest  In  Greece,  L  69*    The  inventor  of  the 

Grecian  hexameter  verse,  ib.    One  of  the  fathers  of  Grecian  poetry,  ilv 
Oligarchy,  import  of  the  term,  i.  251.    Account  of  this  form  of  govcroiMiit, 

ib.  252. 
Olive  branch,  custom  respecting,  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  iv.  196L     And  pro- 

secution  against  Andoddes  for  a  breach  of  this  custom,  108  —108. 
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Olin  CTOva,  rewud  of  Uk,  cmlcmd  m  Earjbiaiitt  mi  Tbcroiilacla.  li.  86. 

tree,  ucred,  it  A  thent,  i.  363. 

,  pTOMTuiioD  at  HI  Aihfliiaa  Tor  remoring  Ibe  ixtajeA  Mump  of  ddc. 
It.  92—90. 

Olfx^  Utile  of,  ii.  iai. 

OljmpU.  ircDunt  ri(  the  orwle  it.  I.  in&     Tmlia  often  produmtd  u,  212. 

,  bitile  of,  T.  201.    Iti  tacnd  tiwucj  robbrd  bj  the  AradiwBt,  307' 

OljiBpiid,  iriDuln  on  iht  dirotiol"gy  of  the,  1.  238 — 141. 

,  Itu  104tb,  dadnfiuulMd  lif  ihe  bulle  of  QWmpi*.  r,  304. 

,  ataniDt  of  iht  MiccdonuD  Olrmpitd,  ni.  3(3.  3^6.  S43,  34& 

Ol^ttipUn  guDB,  Kcouni  of,  i.  208 — 312.     BswSu  leniliing  fram  than,  213. 
Dbic  of  ibc  Gnt  atalogue  of  viuon  at.  318.  336. 

,  ■  L««dcnioniao  more  an  otajtci  of  cnrioiilir  it,  llun  ibc  oon- 

quoon.  r.  137-  The  Elnuw  eicludcd  from  ihe  proidcofj  of  by  lh« 
Aradiini,  S03,  303.  Dionriini  of  Sfnciuc  uuuiccotfill  at,  4li8. 

fcUinl  »t  .Mmiphij,  vii.  538. 

Oljmpiu  nuiried  to  Philip  of  .Maculon,  ri.  2!KI.    Giia  binh  to  a  ion,  vbo  !■ 
afnrvardi  Alciandir  ihe  Omi,  293. 

u  icpudiatcd,  lii.  173. 

cnues  iliuurliuHn  in  MaixdcHiU,  ibi.  3S4. 

Olrmptodonii  aitackt  and  Ucfeau  the  Penisu  under  lluiiUiu,  ii.  101 — 103. 

Oljmpui,  mounl,  i.  13.  38. 

,  ih«  faiba  of  Gmiio  muilc,  L  G!l. 

Oljnthitc  oniioQi  of  Dauo«ihnin,  ■ccouai  of,  *i.  386 — 387- 

O^lbui  bcvegid  arul  uketi  by  Anabaiua,  ii.  88. 

,  riis  and  growing  po«ei  of  the  republic  of,  T.  7-     The  Olynthiaa* 

aswdautbe  Deighbouiing  lowni  in  ihciTCfriland  poliiieal  righu,  ib.  Seroal 
of  the  Maodooian  toni  join  the  aaociaiioo,  7.  8.  Sytiem  of  goTemment  in 
fllynihui,  8.  Iniennairiages  and  intCTTnix*d  poibtsioni,  alloved  iheir 
loKiHJiip  by  (he  Oljnthiana,  9.  The  Olynthiini  >urcei>ful  in  Ooetigage- 
menti  irith  the  Feloponnesian*,  23 — 34.  Reduced  to  nibjpeiion  to  Laoe- 
damon  by  Pol)biadei.  33.  Remaiks  m  ihe  Olynthian  unitin.  ai  ikctcfaed 
by  Xeoophon.  34.     Ul;nthiit  re  mfmcen  the  LKcdmnaabui  umy,  M. 

,  tile  Olynltaiani  gain  ptawiiian  of  Petla,  fL  liW.     Subdued  by  rhe 

LacelmDoniantand  .Macedoniiiia,  101.  Rntontloo  cf  ihe  oaiifede»c7,  102. 
Umiility  of,  lo  Alhena,  104-  Aconinl  of  the  OlyDlhiaii  eonfeiettrf^,  153— 
1S4.  Ib  alliance  viih  AiDphipolii,  194.  Iti  oppa*iiioa  to  Aihen9i,ib.  Tbe 
Olynliiiani  cooipel  Timotheui  to  retreat,  IR3.  Talw  Cbaridemiia  imo  ibcir 
■ertice,  IS?.  Join  Macedonia  againu  Anipliipidi^  180.  1U4.  KqgDttaM 
vilh  Alhuu,  184, 1115.  Beuegc  Aiophipotit,  187.  Politiea]  MU  of.  380. 
Hikepeecewiifa  Atber.a.  381.  Their  war  ■ilh  Manedon.  390  303.  Be- 
nxmitiau  with  Aiheua,  3U3.  Defeated  by  Philip,  30fi.  Suncoder  to  bitn, 
3B7.      Efl'ccu  of  Ihe  cooquett  of,  404,  405. 

Omaro,  Rnwnl  of  the  Fenian*  ai  ibe  battle  of  tbe  Gtanleiu,  nL  iOX.     |* 

ic  of  Alexandci  and  fulloviiig  agea.  int.  431, 


oammaDd  to  Nearcbtn,  386.     Hia  nnratin  of  ihe  Toytge,  38U.     Bii  dlipuM 

with  N.-archui,  319.      Notice  of,  331.     He  ptoecoda  Eo  Sun,  344.     RecEiva 

a  goMcn  ooirn.  3C1. 
Oni-ilui,  king  of  Salainii,  rerolti  agaiitat  the  Petviani,  L  47X. 
Otwrnanlto*  appo'imed  general  of  (he  Phadaaa.  <ti.  285.    Tafca  Thronium  and 

Ampbiua,  287.     Pluoden  Doht.  ib.     Gun*  OidMnxniu,  388.     RepulMil 
~  -      -     .  ^  t^tMjAmi,  315.  and  note.    E&un 
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Thesialy,  and  defisats  Philqp,  318.    Defemta  the  TheiMUif ,  and  gains  Coronet^ 

ib.    Is  defeated  and  slain,  320.  and  note. 
Onomastus,  notice  of^  TiL  221. 

Opifl,  on  the  Tigris,  mutiny  of  the  Macedonian  anny  at,  yfiL  37%-— 388. 
On  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Oreat,  ?iiL  17^    Oaniaooed  hy  him, 

176. 

Oracles,  origin  and  progress  of,  i.  183—185.  Partiealars  of  the  onde  of  Do- 
dona^  186,  187.    Of  Olympia,  188.     Of  Delphi,  189— 196. 

■  of  Ammon,  vii.  646.    See  Delphi,  Dodoom. 

Oranges,  not  known  in  Greece,  for  ages  after  Homer,  L  139, 140.  note. 

Orators  of  Athens,  weight  of  their  historic  testimony,  ri.  181,  182. 

,  their  importance,  viL  ft. 

Orchomeotts,  war  between  the  Ordiomenians  and  CUtorians,  ▼.  56.  The 
Orchomenians  oppose  the  union  of  all  Arcadia,  117*  Engage  a  body  of 
mercenaries,  ib.  Join  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  aristocratical  party  in  Thebes, 
193.  Destruction  of  the  Orchomenian  cavalry,  194.  Ordiomenus  Icrdled, 
and  its  inhabitants  slain  or  sold  to  slavery,  ib.  Date  of  this  evcBt,  aeooiding 
to  Pausanias,  and  other  authors,  194,  195.  notes. 

• ,  is  repeopled,  vi.  287*    Joins  the  Phodan  allianee,  288L 

,  restoration  of,  vii.  336. 

Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  oompdled  to  flee  from  Aigos,  L  81.  Rebtmi 
thither,  and  ascends  the  throne,  177* 

,  king  of  Thessaly,  compelled  to  flee  from  his  country,  iL  267. 

,  son  of  Archelaos,  his  death,  vi.  96. 

Orites,  the,  oppose  Alexander,  viiL  264.  Are  subdued  by  him,  266.  They 
revolt,  302.    Defeated  by  Leonatus,  ib. 

Oiotes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  notice  of,  L  454. 

Orontas,  governor  of  Sardis,  rebellion  of,  iv.  144.  His  treacheiy,  16&— 167. 
His  sentence,  167. 

,  the  Persian  general,  accuses  his  superior  in  command,  TiribMUs, 
V.  246.  And  succeeds  him,  ib.  Makes  peace  with  Evagoras,  tyrant  of 
Salamis,  247*  Engages  in  the  rebellion  of  the  western  maritime  prmrinees, 
248.     Is  elected  general  of  the  confederacy,  and  betrays  it,  249. 

Orontobates,  the  Persian,  gains  possession  of  Caria,  vil.  431.  Favored  by 
Memnon,  433.     Withdraws  from  Halicamassus,  436.     Is  defeated,  483. 

Oropus,  port  of,  seized  by  the  Athenian  exiles,  v.  180.  Hdd  by  the  Thefan 
in  trust,  181. 

Orpheus,  hymns  of,  noticed,  i.  69.     One  of  the  fathers  of  €^recian  poetry,  ib. 

Orthography  of  Greek  names,  observations  on,  i  13.  note. 

,  English,  of  Greek  names,  i.  14.  note. 

— — — ,  French,  of  Asiatic  names,  viii.  262.  note. 

O^Ruaxk,  king  of  Leitrim,  anecdote  of,  i  282,  283. 

Ossa,  mount,  i.  12.  38. 

Ostradnn,  nature  of,  ii.  61. 

Oxathres,  appointed  satrap  of  ParsBtocene,  viiL  62.     His  execution,  352. 

Oxinefl,  a  Persian,  charges  against  him,  viiL  349.     Tried  and  executed,  ib. 

Oxus,  river,  notice  of,  viii.  97 — 99. 

Oxyartes  the  Bactrian,  account  of,  viii.  131.  His  fort  besieged  by  Alexander, 
132.  How  taken,  133.  His  daughter  married  to  Alexander,  134.  He 
submits  to  him,  ib.  His  interview  with  Alexander,  249.  Made  satrap  of 
ParopamiMus,  ib. 

Oxycanui,  the  Indian,  opposes  Alexander,  viii.  251.    Is  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

Oxydracs,  the,  submit  to  Alexander,  viii.  247. 

Oxylus,  an  iGtolian  chieftain,  notice  of,  i.  179. 

Ozolian  l/ocris.     See  Locris. 
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Pacba,  MO  cf  Epiainit,  taket  the  oonmuuid  of  the  Atheouui  anny  la  Letbon, 

uL  437.    Besieges  Mityleoe,  442.    Proceeds  to  lonus  44&     His  ticadiery 

and  cnaelty,  44&-.449.     Charge  of  pecubtioii  agdntt  him,    467.    His 

death,  ih. 
Pactolus,  river,  notioe  of,  i.  415. 

,  battle  of  the,  iv.  34d,  346. 

Pactyas,  leyoU  of,  from  Cyrus,  L  429.     His  lubteqaeDt  adventiiics,  to  his 

betrayal  by  the  Chians,  430     432. 
Pcooians,  the,  make  ao  inruptioo  into  Macedonia,  iL  118.    Are  bribed  by 

Philip,  121.     Become  amiexed  to  Maoedon,  125.  Are  orerthiown  by  Philip, 

294. 
Psfttum,  or  Posidonia,  site  and  foundation  of,  iL  166. 
,  magnitioent  ruins  of,  L  83,  84;  iL  166.    Modem  opinions  req^ecting 

them,  controverted,  iL  167*   173 — 17^.  note.     Its  protperity,   1?^     Do* 

stroyed  by  the  Saracens,  ib. 
Pagascan  Bay,  battk  near  the,  ri.  S20. 
Pag^  M.,  his  remarks  on  the  ancient  war  gaOcjrs,  ii.  81     83. 
Pages,  probable  first  institution  of  by  PhiUp,  riL  280,  281. 

of  Alexander,  their  conspiracy  against  him,  viiL  152 — 157. 

Pagondas,    the  Theban  BoeoCardi,  his  oondua  before,  and  at  the  battk  of 

Delium,  iiL  26,  27. 
Painters,  .celebrated,  at  Athena,  in  the  time  of  Peridei,  iL  203. 
Palermo.     See  Panormus. 
Pallene,  a  Laconian  town,  stormed  by  Lycomedes  of  Mantinea,  t.  133.    Di- 

atingnished  from  the  Achasan  city  so  called,  ib.  note. 
,  peninsula  of,  tL  392. 
Palm-trees,  the  summiu  of,  used  as  food  by  Alexandct^s  soldien,  viiL  S68» 
Panunenes,  the  Theban  general,  compels  the  residence  of  the  country  gendenen 

in  Megalopolis,  ▼.  240.     Destroys  their  former  seats,  ib.     Is  sent  to  Arts- 

bazus,  VL  282.     His  successes,  283. 
Pan,  woEship  of,  when  introduced  into  Athens,  i.  496, 497* 
Panathenea,  festival  of,  when  establiahed,  L  64. 
Pamenos,  a  celebrated  painter,  notice  of,  iL  293. 
Pancration,  when  introduced  into  the  Olympic  games,  i.  211. 
PaohelUnes  and  Achaioi,  all  Oreeoe  included  under  these  names  by  Homer, 

i.  198.  note. 
Paniooian  nynod,  nature  of  the,  i.  341. 
Panoply,  what  comprehended  under  the  term,  i.  385. 
Panormus,  or  Palermo,  a  Phenidan  settlement  in  Sicily,   iL  138.    Imikoa 

enters  the  port  of,  with  the  Carthaginian  armament,  ▼.  415w 
Pantites,  being  dixgraced  for  having  been  absent  from  the  battle  of  Thomflpf  la, 

strangles  himself,  iL  44. 
Paper-aredit,  lines  00,  from  Pope*s  Moral  Essays,  iv.  351.  note. 
Paphlagooia,  alliance  of,  with  Laoedsmon,  iv.  360,  361. 

,  the  Paphlagonians  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  vii.  473^ 
Paraetaoene  subdued  by  Alexander,  viii.  52.     Revolt  at,  132.     DflMnptmi  oty 

135.     The  rebellion  there  quelled,  137. 
Paredri,  or  assessors  to  the  airchons,  how  chosen,  L  383^ 
Parian  Chronicle^  account  of,  L  221. 
Paris,  rape  of  Helen  by,  L  ^b, 
Parmenio,  the  Macedonian  genenl,  defeats  the  lllsptinns,  vL  294.     Is  Mnt  to 

EuboBS,  369.     Arrives  at  Athens,  423. 
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donia,  304.  Uk  coodnct  in  JEcl^  aUoded  t»,  ^7%  W^:Mm*9^Am  to 
Alexander,  381.  Takes  ihraiam^  880.  Kiqpa  lf«n«gft  iB/chack^  aOf. 
8upsrlntends  the  passage  of  tht  HdlMpoBtv  ihb  .  JSUs^fio»iU»,AkMMd«  at 
the  river  Orsnicus,  402.  His  staUoo  in  tba  faallfe  fhtntf  4iBt..  amrl^ 
,«yUHa,41Sb  IsaenitollagoaBia,420.  BisadvicaaiJiao|i»s»p4fink^.The 
mist  icposed  in  him  by  Alexander,  441.  INsoovoei  a  plat  f^tiatC.  Alex- 
ander,  442.  Authorised  to  arrest  Alexander,  son  of  AcaopiMy  44ik  ■  loocnt 
by  Alexander  to  secure  the  pass  into  Syria,  4801  Hia  siinnian  m  ihs  hKllr 
qTIssus,  «03w    Takes Damawms,  61& 

,hu  advice  preriously  to  the  batik  of  ArbdaiVHi.  la     His  «indBOt 

then,  20— 22.  His  pasMge  ovor  the  Susiad  rods,  36.  Ja  scat  imo  HfT- 
aa^  bB.  ThotveadiciyorhissoBPhik^lasdiscovend,  as.  Few  mcowMs 
vemaioing  respecting  himself,  70.  His  reproof  to  Philotas,  71.  Is  left  with 
the  diiefaNnmand  in  Media,  ib«  His  iamily  mhimititf ^  72.  Is  triad  and 
■  exocaled,  78.  and  note. 

FstnaMMS,  mount,  i.  12,  13^ 

Paimes,  mount,  L  13. 

Paiopamisaa  Alexandria.    See  Alexandria. 

Pwos,  sie^eof,  by  the  Athenians^  L  607* 

ffaafaasius,  notke  ol^  iL  293. 

Ptttbiaaa«  the.  allusion  to,  rilL  11. 

•Pvty  spirit,  ifibcts  of,  at  Athens,  L  411,  418.  and  note.  907— Ala 
,  observations  on,  vi.  194. 

Pasimolns,  a  Corintbtan  diief,  his  attonpls  to  ov«rthiov  the  dcmooaticml  party, 
iv.  395—307.  His  plan  for  the  introduction  of  Pmxitaa  into  ike  city,  308. 
Slain  in  combat  with  the  Argives,  400. 

Fssaoa  and  Xcnias,  Oiedan  genctala,  desert  ftom  the  aimy  of  Cyme,  ir.  181. 
Generous  conduct  of  Cjtvlm  on  the  occaaion,  182. 

Pasfaiees,  nodee  of  the,  viii.  807- 

Paritigtis,  liver,  notice  of,  viiL  343. 

PassATon,  the  capital  of  Molossb,  rotice  of,  viL  318. 

Paterculus,  his  eulogy  upon  Athena,  iv.  34.  note. 

Pattah^  its  situation,  viii.  256.  Made  a  naval  station  by  Alexander,  8M^  SffT. 
Alexander*s  return  hither,  262. 

Pausanias,  the  historian,  veracity  of,  L  50.  note.     Notice  o^  238. 
«  I        ,  a  Spartan  general,  eommandcr  of  the  Macedonian  axmy«  ii.  98. 


Attended  by  an  Elean  prophet,  99.  His  alteicatioa  with  AnuanplMieius, 
112.  Ub  prepaiationa  for  the  battle  of  Platsaa,  110.  US,  114.  Anecdote 
o^  1I9L  Marches  against  Thebes,  123.  Orders  the  execution  of  Tbne- 
genides  and  some  other  Thebans,  124.  Appointed  oommandcr  of  tke  Ore- 
obB  fleet,  200.  Takes  Byxantium,  201.  InsUnce  of  hii  am^saoe,  ib. 
Particulars  of  his  intrigues  with  Persia,  202,  203.  Chaiges  agaioet  him, 
204.    His  recall,  ik     Treasonable  practices  and  death  of,  219—222. 

-,  king  of  Sparta,  mardies  into  Athens,  under  pretence  of  sappoicing 


the  Ckmncil  of  Thirty,  but  reslly  with  another  view,  iv.  66, 67.  Anivea  in  the 
Theban  territory  with  his  army,  356.  His  pusillanimous  conduct,  357. 
Is  capitally  prosecuted,  and  flees  to  Tegea,  357*  358.  Passes  bis  remaining 
days  in  banishment,  358. 

•,  his  influence  exerted  with  hb  son  Agesipolis,  to  protect  tke  demo- 


craticsl  chiefs  of  the  Mantineaos,  v.  4. 

«■■  ,  king  of  Macedonia,  assumes  the  throne,  vL  96.    Hb  death,  07, 


-,  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Maosdon,  stabs  Philips  ▼a* 


174.    Account  of  hb  death,  ib.    Hb  motives  for  tke  assassinatkm  of  Philip, 
174,  175. 
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PauMoiw,  MO  of  llx  foftDV,  uiMnpB  lo  au  :nd  the  dirDDc  of  Miccdm,  *i.  lOA. 
Abandimi  huanapriH,  111, 

h^ofu  AlhnUmfOldin-,  Ji.  43a     Ofa  KUtun.Ib. 

r«CBUuon  of  ih*  AtbcnUis,  pnttrbkl,  ir,  19l 

Pon,  (Ilk  ataiBOBf  ihc  SparUfw.  W.  3S9. 

P*la>);lun,  colonics  from  the  casi,  L  9G — 28.  Calldl  Duuu&  aFliCT  the  ragn 
el  Uuuiu,  31.  Thctr  rdi)t>aii  DO<  pcdirlbciitie,  94.  The  awne  at,  giwt 
ohKlMB  ■(  u)  atrlB  period,  181. 

rellon  and  Ova,  imiuDiauH  of,  i.  13. 

Pclln.  ihe  principU  cin  oT  Macedonia,  jaina  ihe  OlyDthiiD  uudacion,  t.  8. 

bmnia  Oie  npiul  of  Macnloals,  rL  101. 

PdiotLthrnpiUlariUyria,  Tii.  313.    Hatlleor,  314. 

Pdnpidu.  characlcf  of,  r.  51.  li  taiwl  to  dK  a6lce  of  Bmunh,  52.  iMrigua 
lo  Kt  \ihcnt  at  ririance  irith  Landzmoo,  lb.  Direct*,  *iih  Epaminoiidaii, 
tbo  Tlii-ban  CDuneiU  after  the  wmgiew  of  I^cedstDOn,  BS.  Sban*  niih  hit 
eoUi-ague  Ihe  glo*?  of  the  victory  of  Leudra,  89 — 93.  Ijmli  an  aimf  tnM 
Thcualjr,  143.  ('oaduda  a  tteatjr  vith  .lleiuider,  king  of  .^la««ion,  ib- 
BelurtiiloThebetvith  Philip,  ibefutun:  king  of  Micedon,  144.  Re-Biri*iRg 
in  1  hosaly,  ii  im prisoned  bj  .\l»andeT,  lagni  of  Pbov,  ib.  U  ai  length  re- 
lived,  ib.  CoDfliaing  anouna  of  bialarianiaa  to  hii  merits,  145.  (tote.  Sent 
oo  the  p.^  of  Thcliei  to  the  mngres  at  Sun,  147.  Sl^ti  AnttaDhii*,  ibi 
Arcadiin  minister  then.  148.  Ui*  complele  >uc<«M,  and  political  abiliiia, 
148,1411.  .ManfaeKoluppartiheThsaaliancitiFa,  IIU.  I*  killol  is  ■  drara 
baittewiih  .\lciaii<liT  or  Phera.   ItNi.      Hit  rhander,  ib. 

1  his  eiubuny  to  Jlacednn,  vL  113.     Takes  Philip  the  vnungrM  ton 

aTAmrntai  (D  Thebci,  114. 

PeloponneuaD  vai,  hitioij  af,  from  itt  oomTnencetDcnl  to  Ihe  death  of  Pettctea, 
ii.  3(r4— 404.  Fioin  ihii  period,  in  the  third  jwar,  to  the  (jiplicaliao  for  peaca 
ftnm  Lacedieuum,  ia  the  asven'ii,  41^1 — iSS. 

• ,  from  ibis  period  to  the  coneluiion  of  ptace  between  Lace. 

dnDon  and  Athens  in  the  ttntfa  year,  iii,  1 — 7^.  During  the  paoe  between 
LKvidcniao  and  .\ihens,  71—143. 

,  rtcapitulaiory  tynopda  of  the.  ir.  I — 9. 

Pelt^iofDWans,  boundaiiea  vl,  i.  13.  \l'baice  it  dciiTcd  its  anrient  name,  ¥]. 
Political  tiate  of,  in  the  limes  described  by  Homer,  I  \i — Hi.  Coujaered 
by  ihe  Uoriau  under  llie  Ueradidc,  178,  I7!l.  lis  unacttled  naia  in  eoa. 
lequeiweof  the  larly  djaoeo^ana  among  Ihe  UencUdean  prioccs,  S<t3,  304. 
OoTEiiitDnii  eBlabIiab«l  thoe  by  them,  247- 

■■-        ,  force  rontribDied  by  ihe  Pelopooserian  dtiea  to  the  dcftnce  of 

>  nierniopyla^  ii.  38,  39.  The  Peloponneaiana  eonfine  (hemKlrc*  to  the  de. 
'    er  oiwn  peDiiuala,  .19.    Their  conduct  hi  the  defence  of  Gncoe^  97> 

.iSMrjealoaay  of  (Iw  Athniiaus.  I{^J — IS4.     Operations  apuiaiifaem,  ander 

iW^ahnidea,  aS3,  M4.    InAMOKie  of  the  Athenians  in  PelDponl>t«■^  366.    Ex. 

tBditim  of  Petidet  to,  369.     The  Pelopoonaiani  inrade  Auka,  undfr  Pli. 

'    Hoanax,  '2Bi.     Causa  of  their  nlicai,  ib.     The  Pehpyaauaiaas  deficisat  in 

I-  M*al  Uill,  3I&     Auembly  of  depuiiea  Ann,  a>  LaeedKnon.  331.    Stcood 

'    aitetnbly,  349.  TbePdoponncsiaiMiolathe  LacedxDoaiaii  cDDledaa(7,Mft. 

-  londe  and  ratagt  Attica,  373— 37S.  Second  iaianon,  386,  38>.  Pint  effort 

of  iheir  fleet,  398.  AtiempI  to  Hud  an  embaay  Into  Poiia,  398,  399t  TMt 

■''WacementtlODiidenaketheiif^flf  PlaUH,  40il.  Aeeg«nl  of  iheir openliocii 

inihenifgF,  t<KI~4tl.     HendauiauUMV  to  the  AiDbiadata,  414.   Theit  fleet 

defcaud  by  Phori  ion,  431 — (24.    Atlempt  to  mrptiM  PixM,  43A,  4a«. 

.    Tbitil  inTsaiooof  Alt^o^  430.  Anarmy  sent  iaio  the  weaao  pnwriBi,  486. 

T   OiDlian  iMorla  aeqaind  nt  Ihe  eonredmicy,  lb.  Thdi  fifth  ta*HiM  or  Anka, 

496.     BedrgiPjhtB,60a—U». 
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PfiDpcMMiiMS  Pdoponnaqan  eonftdencj  at  G«viiith«  fit  9M.  Iti 
305.  DiMitlifiiction  of  the  FtHapaaM^ui  simaniflDt  vlth  ks  gncnl,  S61. 
365.  Send  Mftuteooe  to  Phamabazus,  302.  TmiMrtfawtaf  tfaeiMtnader 
Meridanei,  384— 390. 396, 398.  Their  fleet  captiind  At  Cjiicu^  898.  I>is. 
tteiiei  of,  399.  Libenlity  of  Phamabaiai  to^  ih.  Bottk  U  Aif^nsHe  with 
the  AtbeniAQ  fleet,  445— 148.  And  of  ifigospotamiy  478'4aU  Ead  of  the 
Pdopomiefian  war,  493,  494. 

■  ,  fatal  oonsequencet  of  the  toveicigntj  of  the  people  in  P^opoo- 

Dceus,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  ▼.  261—285.  Similarity  between  its  poll- 
ticiliute  and  that  of  Fnooeat  theiorolatioo,  261.  note.  Sketdi  of  the  Iranhlca 
of,  bj  Itocrates,  266. 

-,  forces  leried  in,  by  Dion  and  Hcradidciy  tL  10.     Pamigo  fism. 


to  Sidly,  how  made,  11.  Iti  share  hi  the  Amphictyonic  liie^  237*     War  in, 
856,366. 

,  animosities  in,  viL  11, 12. 

,  the  states  in,  whidi  opposed  and  joined  the  LacedjBmonianleagae, 


▼iii.  47,  48. 

Pdope,  emigration  of,  from  Asia  Minor,  L  32, 33.  Settka  in  Gteooe,  and  gtrcs 
his  name  to  the  pcninsnia,  ib.  70. 

Peltast,  or  middle-annedinfantry  of  the  Oieeks,  aoooiint  at,  L  386. 

Peneus  river,  notice  o^  i.  38. 

Pcoeatians,  their  state  of  taasalage  under  the  Theaudiana,  ▼.  90. 

Pentathlon,  th^  when  introduced  into  the  Olympic  games,  L  211. 

PeateooDter,  a  small  Oiedan  vessel,  description  ol^  ii.  45. 

PcDtecooters,  rank  oiy  in  the  Laoedomonian  army,  i.  293. 

Pcparethians  surprise  the  island  of  Hakmnesus,  and  cany  oflT  the  Macedooian 
garrison,  vii.  51. 

Perdlocasb  son  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  takes  the  cnmmand  of  the 
army,  iL  125.  And  defeats  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Strynaoo^  ib.  The 
foundation  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  attributed  to  him,  321.  His  in- 
trigues against  the  Athenians,  325, 326.  Instance  of  his  teigiTeaatiao»  330. 
Terms  of  his  treaty  with  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  430. 

,  his  views  with  respect  to  the  principality  of  Lyncus,  ilL  33.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  conduct  of  Brasidas,  34.   His  operations  in  Thrace,  50-^2. 

— ,  state  of  Macedonia  in  hisreign,  vi.  86,  87.    His  death,  87. 


,  son  of  Aroyntas,  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedon,  vi  111.  Snooess- 
fuUy  defends  the  Amphipolitans  against  the  Athenians,  114.  Makes  war 
with  lUyria,  is  defeated  and  skin,  116. 

',  Ale3umder*B  general,  asiaults  Thebes,  viL  330.  Is  overpowered,  33L 


Assisted  by  Amyntas,  and  again  repulsed  and  wounded,  ib. 

is  sent  against  Astes,  viiL  164.     Completes  a  bridge  over  the  Indss^ 


176.  Accompanies  Alexander  across  the  Hydaspes,  193.  Notice  oi,  838. 
His  appointment,  241.  His  success  against  the  Indians,  248.  Marries  a 
daughter  of  Atropates,  356. 

Perga,  Alexander's  route  to,  described,  viL  446. 

Periceciaos,  a  people  of  Laconia,  revolt  from  Lacediemoo,  131.  Their  de- 
fection compeb  the  employment  of  mercenary  £«rces,  264. 

Periander,  t3rrant  of  Corinth,  notice  of,  L  263. 

Pericles,  the  patron  of  the  colonization  of  Thulium,  iL  165.  Account  of  his 
descent,  247,  248.  Hit  character  and  taknts,  248.  Concurs  in  the  banish- 
ment of  Cimon,  249.  And  in  the  proposal  for  depressing  the  power  of  the 
Areopagus,  ib.  Commands  an  expedition  to  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  269. 
Moves  the  decree  for  the  recall  of  Cimon,  271*  Peisuadea  the  peopk  to  pass 
a  decree  for  constructing  the  kng  walls  at  Athens,  272.  Restores  the  su- 
premacy of  the  temple  at  Delphi  to  the  Phodans,  278.    Hk  conduct  in  the 
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UMne  of  Cumb,  279.  EztnuHdimiy  |wiren  of  liit  ^UMpuoet,  Ht^  De- 
hua  te  AI«gariaBs,  984.  His  poBcj  on  the  PdofManesfam  hifnioai  98&. 
Singular  coofideooe  of  the  Atheniant  in,  ib.  Redooet  the  itbnd  of  Eiiba% 
886.  His  power  and  glory,  287>  His  inflaence  in  maturing  Attic  gealiia, 
889.  Indebted  to  Aspasia  for  the  cnltiTation  of  his  mind,  ib.  Oreat  men 
with  whom  he  ■ssocisted,  ib.  Dirorees  his  wife,  and  becomes  attadied  to 
Aspasia,  292.  His  priratc  life,  ib.  Policy  of  his  patronage  of  die  arts,  ib. 
Stapendous  works  undertaken  by  his  direction,  ib.  293.  How  he  oonffamed 
hb  authority  over  the  Athenians,  293,  294.  Strict  economy  of;  in  his  prirate 
a&hs,  894.  Why  eompdled  to  OTcrkwk  the  lioentioosness  of  the  people,  ib. 
TestioKnies  to  his  integrity,  295.  His  policy  to  keep  the  people  either 
amuaedoremployed,  295, 298.  His  energy  in  settling  disputes  between  dif- 
fcTCOt  states,  296.  Noble  project  attributed  to  him  by  Plutarch,  297—299. 
Takes  the  command  of  a  fleet  against  Samoa,  and  defeats  the  Samians,  301 — 
303.  Honors  receiTcd  by  htm  for  his  fbnoal  oration  at  the  solemttxties  in 
honor  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  sUin  in  die  war  widi  Samoa,  304.  Hk 
Athenians  induced  by  his  doquenoe  to  form  an  alliance  with  Coicjrra,  314. 
His  speedi  concerning  the  embames  from  Laoedcmon,  350 — 355.  Prepares 
the  ndnds  of  the  Athenians  for  the  invasion  by  the  PelopoDnesians,  367, 368. 
Ajid  displays  the  resources  of  die  commonwealdi,  368-1379.  His  measnrea 
for  the  protection  of  the  dty,  374,  375.  377*  378.  Rarages  Mcgaris,  38(1. 
Hb  funeral  panegyric  orer  the  remains  of  those  slain  in  die  Peloponnesian 
war,  a  masterpiece  of  oratory,  384.  Takes  the  comnund  of  the  fleet,  and 
ravages  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  392.  Summons  an  assembly  of  the  people^ 
394.  His  speech  to  them,  ib.  Causes  which  led  to  his  disgrace,  395,  396. 
His  domestic  misfortunes,  396.  Principles  of  philosophy  by  which  he  waa 
influenced,  ib.  397*  Retires  from  public  business,  397*  Recalled  and  ^« 
pointed  commander-in-duef,  397*  398.  Falls  a  victim  to  an  endemial  disoider» 
401.  Outline  of  his  diaracter,  ib.  402.  Objections  against  his  poUtScd 
conduct,  and  die  vindicadoo  of  whidi  it  is  susceptible,  403, 404. 

Pericles,  speculations  on  the  probable  efiect  of  the  execution  of  his  project  for  a 
federal  imion  of  the  Greek  nadoo,  iiL  1,  2. 

,  noUoe  of  his  plan  for  flweing  Attica  from  a  superabundant  popnlatSon, 

vi.  162. 

-,  the  Athenian  general,  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals,  on  the  deposi- 


tion of  Aldbiades  and  ThrasyboluSt  iiL  434.  Condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  459. 

Periothians,  conduct  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  to  the,  vi.  195. 

Periothus,  siege  of,  vii.  63—65. 

Periphetes,  an  Epidaurian  diief,  slain  by  ThcMas,  L  57* 

Perrhcbiun,  the,  revolt  of,  viL  322. 

Penagadir.     See  infra. 

PersepoUs,  Pasargadc,  or  Persagadx,  Alexander*s  conduct  at,  viiL  37>  38L  and 
notes.  His  stay  there,  39.  Marches  from  it  towards  Bledia,  62.  He  returns 
to  it,  347.    Description  of  the  sepuldire  of  Cyrus  there,  347,  348. 

Perseus,  the  founder  of  Mycens,  nodce  of,  L  32. 

Persia,  origin  of  the  first  public  transaction  between  Greece  and  Peeria,  L  413, 
414.  Lydia  conquered  by  the  Pendans  under  Cyrus,  428.  Aooeasion  and 
retgn  of  Cambyses,  436—441.  Of  Darius,  441.  Consdtudon  of  die  Persiaa 
empire.  442,  443.  Religion,  444 — 446.  Immediate  causes  of  the  wan  be. 
tween  Greece  and  Persia,  456 — 45&  Persian  expedition  against  Naxos,  and 
its  result,  459 — 4G1.  Revolt  of  the  Asian  Greeks  against  the  Persian  fo. 
vemment,  462—464.  War  between  them  and  Persia,  472—476.  SubjngA. 
tion  of  the  Asian  Greeks  to  Persia,  4779  478.  Liberal  administration  of  the 
conquered  provinoea  under  the  Persian  domimoo,  483,  483.    Fhit  PcEsan 
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■rmtmeDt  a^^alnft  Gxwoe,  483—485.    Sepond  Peniaa  iffniMiie&u  4PS.— .4^W. 

2 be  Penl«09.  InTsde  Atliciy  498— 60U    And  axe  dOcMttA  nt  tfie  hA^if  of 

Pmis,  sdeesslon  of  Xerxes  to  the  throne,  iL  1.  Impiense  prepanktionft  dT  Ae 
coon  of  Penia  fbr  conquest  in  Europe,  3— &  AssemUy  of  tb^  armj  at 
Sirdiif  5.  Blarcb  and  muster  of  the  army,  6—7*  Account  of  th^  fleet,  7s  & 
Rapactejr  of  the  Persians,  on  their  march  to  Greece,  9.  Cdmpd  tfiie  O^dan 
and  Thraclan  youth  to  join  the  armj,  10.  Arrind  of  tlie  army  and  fleet  at 
Therme,  in  Mucedonia,  11. 

— — ^  opinion  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  power  of,  iL  19^  14.  The  anny 
crosses  the  Hellespont,  and  directs  its  march  westward,  23.  The  fleet  fidls 
In  with,  and  engages  the  Greeks  at  Artemiaium,  30.  lu  progress  (o  Sepias^ 
32.  In  great  part  destroyed  by  a  stonn  there,  33,  34.  Progress  of  the  army 
to  Thermopylae,  32.  Numbers  of  the  Persian  forces,  33.  The  most  numcmia 
ever  assembled,  ib.  Account  of  the  losses  by  the  shipwreck  of  the  fleet,  36. 
Head  quarters  of  the  army  at  Trachis,  37.  Attack  of  the  Persian  army  upon 
fjeoiudas  at  ThermopyUe,  39 — 44.  The  Persians,  a  people  of  liberal  seoti. 
meots  and  polished  manners,  45.  Sea-fight  off  Artemisium  with  the  Oredan 
fleet,  48—52.  March  of  the  Persian  army  towards  Athens^  55.  Their 
attempt  against  Delphi,  65,  56.     Take  the  city  of  Athens,  63. 

■■■  ,  progress  of  the  Persian  fleet  from  Artemisium,  IL  65.  Notxoe  of  the 
hefotne  Artemisia,  who  commanded  Atc  galleys,  60.  Sea-fight  of  die  Per- 
tians  with  the  Greelcs  off  Salamis,  71—74.  Importance  of  Perrian  histories, 
74.    Eunuchs  at  the  court  of,  75.    The  fleet  withdraws  to  the  Hdleapoot, 

'  and  the  army  to  ThesMly,  76.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  left  tuder  Af  ar- 
donius  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Cheeoe,  77*  Sufferings  of  die  army  on 
their  retreat,  78.  The  Persians  Uke  Olynthus,  88.  Raise  the  siege  of  Pod. 
dva,  and  proceed  to  Thessaly,  89.  The  fleet  winters  at  Samos,  90.  En- 
campment of  the  army  in  the  Theban  territory,  99.  They  attack  the  Megarlan 
camp,  101  —  103.  A  Greek  prophet  attends  the  army  in  Bceotia,  107*  Cam- 
paign there,  107—114.  Battle  of  Plata^  115—120.  Retreat  of  the  army 
toward  Asia,  124,  125.  A  large  part  cut  off  and  made  priitoners  at  the  batde 
of  Strymon,  125.  Which  consummates  the  destruction  of  the  Persians,  ib. 
-,  measures  talien  by  the  Persian  fleet  at  Samoa,  ii.  127.    Defeat  of  the 


Persians  at  Mycale,  130,  131.  Death  of  Xerxes,  and  succession  of  hia  third 
son  Artaxerxes  to  the  tlirone,  209*  The  Persian  dues  in  Europe  retaken  by 
the  Greeks,  209,  210.  Their  fleet  and  army  defeated  at  Eurymedon,  814, 215. 
Their  power  in  Greece  destroyed,  215,  216.  Measures  taken  §ot  fht  reanrety 
of  Egypt,  264— 266. 

~,  sends  an  embassy  to  Lacedsemon,  liL  8.  Death  of  Artaxentea,  and  mc- 
oesston  of  Daritis  II.,  to  the  throne,  299,  300.  Implication  of  OieciMi  and 
Persian  interests,  300 — 302.  Alliance  with  LAcedcmon,  312.  Considetation 
of  the  treaty  wiOi,  325,  326.  New  treaty  with,  342,  343.  State  of  die  em- 
pira,  423,  424. 

•y  death  of  Darius  11.^  ir.  143.    Succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemoo.  ib. 


Origin  of  the  enmity  between  him  and  his  brother  C3rrus,  ib.  State  of  aflhirs 
which  afforded  Cjrrus  a  pretext  for  collecting  a  mUitary  force  againat  his 
brother,  144*— 146.  Province  committed  to  the  immediate  government  of 
Cjrrus,  146.  Course  of  the  march  of  Cjrrus  from  Sardis  to  Cimaxa,  153— .I71* 
Instance  of  Persian  respect  for  Grecian  superstition,  I70.  Batde  of  Cimaxa, 
172—177*  Cyrus  slain,  I75.  Treaty  with  the  Greeks  on  their  retreat,  187. 
Dissension  of  Greeks  and  Persians,  189.  Increase  of  mutual  ill- wilt,  191. 
Seizure  and  massacre  of  the  Grecian  generals  by  Tissaphemes,  193«--I96. 
The  Persians  harass  die  Greeks  on  their  retreat,  206,  207. 216, 217.  Wirtrwidi 
Laoedssmon,  290 — 315.    Treaty  concluded  with  DercyUidaa  for  the  emand- 
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pK-aa  cftfac  Allan  (imki  froin  Pfniwi  dominion,  3IC.  Rvncvil  or  tlic  orr 
with  Ldccdsnion,  3M— :U4.  Dalltc  of  the  Pftctnlua,  :U3 — UB.  Diuh  of 
TiaMphcmo,  347.  Wolunnof  tbePcTaiagoTeniment.347— 360.  Tiao- 
cntn  unt  inlaOraee  bom  tfacutrap  of  Lydia,  'Jal.  PUn  of  A^oitkiurof 
damcmbcting  the  Pcnion  anpire,  3in.  Bii  caaimace  *i\h  Phunabun, 
304—307.  Who  ii  aflmiudB  uuiiuii  by  Coood,  »S3,  3S3.  Fbunabmu 
ud  Coaun  invade  Laconia.  401—403.  Thai  openlioiw,  403—406.  Ud- 
itudireu  of  ihc  Pcnian  gOTcrnmeal.  t'll,  4Si.  M'atviih  >^'-"<™^""^  4^1 
—461.     Pncc  of  Anulddaa,  4o3— 4Ca 

Fasa,  ioiliienc.^  oflhi  kingoT,  M  ibepcaccof  AoUlddai,*.  103 — 109.  Gn«e 
DO  longer  fcailul  of  liii  pona,  108.  Uii  rciCtipl  la  Oma  afltr  the  eaogmi 
■t  Suu,  14S.  Campinrd  nidi  the  peace  of  Anialddu,  iU  The  Fenians,  ai 
(Uacribed  bj  Antiocbux  ihe  Aiudian  miiiiilet,  150.  Penla  loaea  (he  doiDinlon 
•f  ^ejpl.  03.  Dcspalcho  an  annj  and  ■  Bvt  (be  the  Cjpiian  var,  846. 
Feudal  TkBalagc  ekwclj  tcsciubli.'d  bjr  teoimt  in  Penia.  S47.  note.  Cjrprui 
picKtved  10  ibe  Penian  empire,  340.  Reioll  of  ibc  WEUeni  aiuiaiue  pro- 
TiDcea,  ib.     Sjria  recoTcred,  249. 

,  tuu  of,  Ti.37^  373.   £mpk>]ii  Ufixiiui  nrnaiiarita,  373.    WuijaiiiM, 

advocaied  bj  iiocrale*,  tS2.  407,  458.     Jolini*  of  .Macedonia,  tii.  86. 

,  tuumuiTy  ticir  of  Ihe  hiiloij  of  Penia,  from  (be  nign  uf  Dariua  >'olfant, 

10  the  accenion  of  Daiius  Codamaaiiu*,  (ii.  347 — 377-  EMitnation  in  which 
the  Peiiana  held  the  Gncka.  ^7.  Their  policf  in  etigaf.ing  Greek  nieice- 
Htica,  348,  349.  Initaocea  of  their  Lbenliij  to  Orecka,  349.  Rebtllioo  of 
Pfni*  the  joui^a',  350.  Grecian  hiuoiica  of  Poiia,  331-  Tnubtca  of  the 
riiiaiaii  muTt,  393 — 356.  NaTal  prepaniiani  in  the  Poaian  barboun,  350. 
TV  Fauna  make  Cjprus  30^  366.  and  note.  And  rcotci  Ejc'p'-  360. 
Dviu  C«danianDui  aseoid*  the  ihtooe  of  Paiia,  376. 

y  AlenndcT)  npediiion  ^uoi,  6m  ompii^,  lii.  3*8 — 197<  AnmiDt 

of  Fenian  forces  under  Menuion,  3!>8.  Council  of  vol  in  ihs  Paaiaa  cuap, 
3JKI.  Battle  with  Alexander  determined  on,  401.  DiapodtiMi  of  their  fnvea 
403.  and  note.  Defeated  at  Ihe  tivet  Uraaicua,  404 — III.  Tbcit  tiM.  410. 
Annunt  of  the  Ptnian  deel,  4^1-  The;  arriie  at  AlUeiui,  4:22.  Offei  butle 
10  the  Maeedanian  fleet,  ib.     Kctire  U  Samoa.  436. 

,  Atuiandcr'i   ■inter  campaign  in  Aiia,  and  mcaHiie*  of  ihc  Fenian 

annameni  under  Afemnon  againu  Greece,  rii.  43S — 476.  The  Peniann 
lake  Cfaioa  and  Laboa,  462,  463.     Gain  Tmedoa.  460. 

,  Alexander'*  aecond  eainpaign  in  Aiia,  *ii.  477- «  ((q.      Amount  of 

Grecian  tnopi  in  the  Feruan  ferrice,  486.  Greek  igeoti  at  the  Pcnian 
Mun,  490.  The  Penian  vmj  reachca  Inui,  4113.  Ila  asKnint,  498 — SOI. 
Jkfaledatluua,  504  — fill.  Amouniof  iEiloai.S12.ind  oolea.  luninal, 
MS.  and  note.     The  Fenian  fleet  procttdi  to  Cbioa,  615. 

• ,  Alnander't  third  campaign  in   Ana,  Tiii.    I — 38l     Anntont  frf  the 

Penian  form  at  ArbeU,  13,  14.  Their  diipmi lion,  15—17.  Acctnut  of 
Ptnian  Kythed  chariota,  16.  Defeat  of  their  armr  al  Arbela,  18  Si.  and 
nncn  Amount  of  ihelr  loai,  32,  33.  Trt«imenl  of  the  Penian  religigti  b^ 
Alcianiler,  31.  The  Feniani  defend  the  Suiiid  rock*,  34.  DefeUad  hj 
Alexander,  36.      Uia  conduct  at  Ihe   Pctsan  aneioit  capital,  37,  3&  Bid 

,  AUaaoder'i  faunh  campaign  in  Aiia,  nil  40 — 79.      Account  of 

bribery  amof.g  the  Feraiani,  46 — 49- 
-  ..        ,  Alexandci'i  fifth  campai^  in  Aiia,  which  completed  tha  cDoquetl  of 

Ac  Pstiaa  empiit,  rui.  80 — 137-     The  noiihem  prorincea  of  tht  Petalan 

ainpiia  dcMrlbed,  81 — 85.     DiOeieot  cfauacter  of  the  people  of  iheic  pro. 

fJDcca,  131,  133.    Ancient  and  modeni  geognpbj  at  the  Peruao  gull!,  383, 

S34.    Ancient  and  modem  namei  of  the  pUcci  f 
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of  NeaicbuB,  S34~34d.    AnoMit  detcripdon  of,  340.  and  luM*    Pi 
«Aoert  ulcMi  into  &vor  by  Alnaader,  377f  37&     Tbe  PcndaB  gulf  ex- 
plored bj  Alexander's  ordos,  416 — 419L 

Pwtiltiice.    See  Plague. 

PeuoeatM,  the  Mmcedonim,  his  perRonal  brsfety,  viiL  242,  243*  Hia  pidcr- 
ment,  276.  Appointed  satrap  of  Persia,  349.  ReoeiTes  a  goldeo  cmvn,  300. 
JNotioe  €iy  371.  His  arrival  at  Babylon,  430.  Passes  a  night  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  447. 

Phca,  a  female  robber,  notice  of,  i  57- 

Phoada,  form  of  government  in  the  island  of,  L  1 12,  113. 

PhsBax,  architect  of  the  famous  sewers  at  Agrigentum,  v.  337*  Whence  his 
name  became  the  Grecian  term  for  a  sewer,  ib. 

Phalscus,  the  Phocian,  and  Mnaseas  appointed  generals,  vL  328.  Checked  at 
ChsBiaDea,  320.  Phalocus  invades  Boeotia,  but  is  driven  out,  357-  la  depoacd, 
408.  Again  predominates,  414.  Robs  the  Delphian  treasury,  428.  Dcfocs 
the  Thebans,  432.  His  situation,  434.  and  note.  Emigrates,  402.  8enres 
in  Crete,  464. 

Phalantus,  circumstances  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  Tarentiun  by,  L  31 1. 

Phalanx,  description  of,  L  143. 

Phalarit,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  notice  of,  ii.  139. 

Pharaddas,  a  Laoediemonian,  commands  a  fleet,  destined  to  itlieve  Dionyiina, 
V.  423. 

Pharaamanes,  king  of  the  Chorssmies,  his  visit  to  Alexander,  viiL  11 9,  190. 

Pharax  defeats  Dion,  vi.  2d. 

Phansmanes,  tlie  Persian,  his  visit  to  Alexander,  vixL  274.  His  appoistment, 
362. 

Phamabazus,  his  liberal  conduct  to  the  LaoedsDmonians,  iii.  399.  Defeated  by 
Alcibiades,  411.  His  agreement  with  the  Athenian  generals  at  Chakedon, 
41& 

II.      ■     ,  his  sumptuous  palace  at  Dascyhum,  iv.  361.     Erenta  of  the 

.  in  his  satrapy,  361—364.     His  conference  with  Agesilaus,  366,  308. 

>i  I  subdues  Tcnedos,  vii.  465.      Notice  of,  515.    Taken 


and  escapes,  543.  and  note.    See  Conoo. 
Phamuches,  the  Lycian,  sent  against  Spitamenes,  viii.  100.     Is  defeated,  114. 
Phaiaalus,  a  city  in  TheMaly,  its  subjection  to  Polydamus,  v.  97. 
Phaselis,  siege  of,  ii.  213,  214. 
Phasisns,  account  of  the,  iv.  227* 
PhayUus,  general  of  Phocis,  defeated  by  Philip,  vL  317*  Appointed  antocretsr- 

geneial,  326.    Conquers  Locris,  32?.   His  death,  32& 
*9ris»  w  fagns,  not  the  beech-tree,  i.  9, 10.  note. 
Pheoida,  rise  of  commerce  in,  i.  7,  &    Early  oommeroe  of,  with  Oieec^  16. 

129.  142.    With  Sidly,  347. 

...    ,  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Phenidans,  ii.  134 — 138. 

,  ravaged  by  Evagoras,  tyrant  of  Salamis,  v.  246. 
',  state  of  the  Phcenidao  cities,  vii.  362.     Revolt  of,  363w     Supprtsaion 


of  the  revolt,  364.    Parties  in,  524. 
PhersB,  nature  of  its  government,  vL  107.    Grecian  congress  removed  thither, 

441.  and  note. 
Pheiecydes  of  Athens,  one  of  the  early  Gredan  prose  writers,  whose  works  had 

any  considerable  reputation  with  posterity,  i.  129.  216. 
— — ,  of  Scyrus,  one  of  tbe  earliest  Grecian  prose  writers  known  to  the 

andents,  L  129.  216. 
Phidias,  the  Athenian,  his  capadty  and  genius,  iL  289.    Cdebrity  of  his  sculp- 

tore,  293. 
Plndon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  notice  of,  i.  243,  244.  258 ;  vii.  220. 
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■  Tiiiti  Thcbafiir  hi*  rinewion,  is.  lU.     AKcnd*  tbc  tbioae ofMutr- 

don,  117.  How  circunulsiad,  IIS.  Hi*  quklifialloai,  ib.  DEI.  Defnij 
Ajfana  and  the  AthRrian*.  133.  DjuDiMCi  ibe  priiOMn  unnnHOied,  133. 
Haka  peace  with  AiIibii.  124.  Annen  Pnnia  m  Mucdor,  ISA.  Sub. 
dim  Ibe  ntjrinn,  196,  137.  Cocflicdiif  tttoaaa  of  hiiuiriuii  tvtprcung,, 
li? — ISO.  notf.  Co-openta  with  Adiciu  to  rnlim  OlTTKhin.  156.  His 
tucBtu,  I&7.  indignuii  at  the  cofiducl  of  the  Atbeniana.  l.'iS.  Hiiletts  ta 
lilt  Athcniaoi,  18ft.  Hit  tnatnirat  of  the  tovn  of  Antbcmus,  18&  Bcncgei 
Amphipdia,  107.  Hi*  treanncat  of  iti  inhituianci.  188.  Taka  Pydna 
and  PotidM,  189.  Hi>d«nHir7,  190.  Remaika  or  his  life  bj  Lidaiid,  ib. 
not^  UiswiTvilti  Cotp,  tnd  its  eania,  194.  Hit  acijutfiiion  and  man^e. 
■iieDlofiheThiadanniine<,IM.  Faondiibetomt  of  Philippi,  197.  Snnre* 
et  hia  irmiue,  ib.  Hit  expedkioD  tola  Tbcn*]^,  199.  Hit  ceodocl  dun^ 
900.  Mania  OlfinpiB*,  190.  Orenhren  the  PaonUn<i,!94.  Hiiiwioua 
■uoooaea,  ib.  ?95.  Hit  forboruKe  towaidt  Mcthtmc,  W0.  Ii  wmuidal, 
3IG.  Takes  Methane,  ib.  Dcfeus  LTTophmi,  317.  Is  defeated  b^  Oao. 
marchDa,  318.  Hii  i?tT«U,  ib.  Deleau  Onomaichus  and  Lyeapfami,  330- 
Hb  modtntiofi,  321.  t>  praiird  b^  Jiutin,  334.  and  note.  Hb  popularilr. 
lb.  Remarks  <a  hia  eipedition  into  PelopotUMSas,  357 — 3CI.  oole.  Sendi 
Pamenio  to  Eubcca,  319.  Sucoxw*  of  his  fleet.  37a  His  popnlarilT,  ib. 
377.  Hia  fimbei  suoHva,  381.  Enten  iheOlTOthiaD  tmilatT.3.11.  Hi* 
moamts  in  Siihotiia.  39A.  Titiee  de^u  tbc  Olyndiians,  ib.  B^iqic*  and 
takB01vnthu>,33G,397.  Rui™  the  Oljropian  fcsiiral,  SUA.  and  note.  Ac 
ciuhI  of  bribery,  401.  and  note.     His  justiticmtioD,  403 — l(M.     rimiiin  I 

^traiodet  uiiiiiu>micd,4l3.  Hii  nceptiaD  ind  tRUmeat  of  Ihr  AdKDilD 
enibaHT.4i7 — 4l!l.  He  Tanquiibca  Kenobleptei,  426.  Audience  given  fay 
liim  10  the  Athenian  ambacudon,  438.  RmwTe*  the  ccngna  to  Pben, 
441.  and  soir.  Hii  KUlcment  of  the  tmflicting  inttnMi  of  the  angnaii, 
443.  Hi*  leuet  10  the  Athenians,  446.  His  seeood  letter,  44&  Alietiirith 
a  denial,  <b.  Renuuka  on,  and  cxlnca  fiotn,  thceeatino  of  Iwcraiea  10  than, 
4S2 — U9.  Hii  rfTft  to  Lw^dvnoo,  46U.  Slarrhn  to  Tbcnmipfl^  461. 
Is  jouMd  hj  the  TbebaDs.  463.  Ht>  (piiil  of  tondliatiin,  464—464.  Pan 
■n  end  to  the  Saetcd  mr.  464.  and  note.  Innta  aoongieia,  46a  Obtains 
the  Phocian  rates,  473.  Writn  to  the  Atbeniana,  474.  Roolt  of  the  Icner, 
479.     The  credit  he  an|Dind  b;  it,  478,  477. 

,  roarcbes  10  the  anpport  of  hit  fncndt  in  Thenaaly.  til  H.     Bb  po- 

pularitf  them  33.  Tbe  c&ct  ofbribsr,  34.  Hit  letter  to  tl 
napawingiheialaad  of  Halanoetaa. 26, 37.  Oiationattributrd  tc 
MBCcnuog,  98—361  Hit  opetatiooi  in  Thrace  and  .<CTihia.  36—39.  I^j* 
(iqe  to  Perinihui,  113 — BA,  Hit  letter  in  aatwD  to  the  embanj  frvni  AthoiB, 
flS,  67'  On  Importanl  ocouicos  bis  om  KCTrtai;,  7a  Ilia  aenictl  letiee  of 
■OMonHMc,  70— 7!'-  I'petch  of  Dematihciia  on  the  aune,  M—BS.  He 
ahandoBi  hit  projccti  in  Thrace,  87.  Soppoaed  eaoaet  of  hia  to  doing, 
tej.aa.  HaktawaraftainstthcScjlhiana,  104.  The  office  to  vhidi  h*  vM 
appointed.  lOA.  Second  epistle  of  Itocratet  to  him.  106,  106.  and  note.  Ap. 
piunied  gmsal  of  the  ftmpbktTont,  ib.  Josia  ibe  Ampbic<7nnk  mcninf 
at  TbernwiiTlie,  ll.i.  HitmiuuitioD  to  tbePdopooncaint,  US,  1)8.  Be- 
duca  the  .A  niphituana.  1 17.  Hit  modentioo  10  the  Bvoiiant,  \in.  6eD^ 
addtma  to  .Vtheniand  Thdx*.  133,  124.  and  note.  Gatriaont  EUla,  tti. 
Scsds  Pithon  10  Thcbe*,  133.  Uakea  Aoh  pnpoaitioni  for  peace,  138. 
But  ibe;  are  tejecled  U  .\lben>.  130.  Appointed  aaioenDiF.f!enei*l  of  the 
Urrcian  cmfrdency.  143.  and  note.    Matcbt*  lD«ardi  Chironea.  I4'i.     Dr- 
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fcftU  the  Atheniant,  146^  147-  HiM  gemnm  eondttct  t0  tkem;  iM. 
He  pioceeds  to  Th^ea,  151.  Sends  Aiiti]Mta'  waAmmim  1»  AAmm^  IM. 
Restore*  Oropui  to  the  AtheniMU,  ib.  Ii  addresaed  a  dihd  time  bgr 
160.  His  porposei  respecting  a  war  with  Pcnoa,  17<N  171* 
congress  at  Corinth,  ib.  His  measures  opposed  bj  the  ArraiHani^  I7I9  178. 
and  note.  Sends  Attains  and  Parmenio  into  Asia,  17S.  R^odiam  U* 
queen  Olympias,  173.  And  marries  Cleopatra,  ib.  Is  sMiisinaKil  bf  Fan- 
•anias,  174.  His  care  of  the  civil  ri^ts  of  hi»  sabjeelSy  181,  182.  Ad- 
nissiooa  of  Demoathenes  respecting  his  character,  183.  Anecdote  c^ 
ftom  Diodonis,  184 — 186.  Anecdotes  of,  from  Plutarch,  186 — l8Bt.  Ac- 
count  of  his  encoaragement  of  Hterature  from  Aulas  Oellios,  186^  187-  Ciea»*fl 
eulogium  on  his  letters,  188.  and  note.  Further  anecdotes  ol^  188 — 188. 
Anecdote  of,  related  by  Seneca,  192.  Refutation  of  the  chai^  of  btiWiji 
a^uost  him,  11^—195.  His  character  illustrated  by  Polybina,  195s  106. 
His  eulogy  on  him,  197«  198.  Adduced  as  an  example  by  Cieen^  196^  187. 
Summary  of  his  character  by  Diodorus,  198.  Hb  policy  in  lerinng  Ae 
Macedonian  Oljrmpic  festival,  276.  DescriptioQ  of  his  court,  878—861. 
Plans  which  he  adopted  for  the  education  of  the  young  Maoedonlaa  nobility, 
880—282.  Arrian*s  account  of  the  events  succeeding  his  death,  S8I9  S8S. 
and  note. 

Philip,  an  Acamanian,  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great,  coica  Alaxandcr  at 
Tarsus,  viL  479. 

,  SOD  of  Machatas,  commands  the  garrison  of  Peuoelaotis,  viii  I78L  It 
appointed  a  satrap,  190*  And  sent  against  the  Assakenes,  204.  His  ap. 
pointment,  234.  Notice  of,  236,  237*  U  made  satrap  of  Mallia,  847. 
death,  273. 

Philippi,  foundation  of,  vL  197* 

Philippo,  an  Armenian,  his  extraordinary  skill  in  throwing  a  stidt,  i.  147- 

Philipptts,  polemarch  of  Thebes,  assassinated  by  Phyllidas  and  MelloD,  t.  37, 
38. 

Philiscus,  of  Abydus,  arrives  as  mediator  for  the  king  of  Persia  in  Greece,  v. 
141.  Procures  a  congress  at  Delphi,  ib.  Requires  that  Messenia  ahonld  be 
again  subjected  to  Lacedcmon,  ib.  Levies  mercenaries  for  the  Lacedsraiooian 
service,  ib. 

Philistus,  of  Syracuse,  notice  of,  v.  351.  The  want  of  his  history  regretted,  384. 

•— ^ ,  supports  the  election  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  vL  3.    Directs  affiurs 

under  his  reign,  5.  Is  opposed  by  Dion  and  Heraclides,  6.  Goes  with  Diony- 
sius to  Sicily,  to  provide  against  the  preparations  of  Dion  and  Heraclides,  1 1. 
Returns  with  Dionysius  to  Sjrracuse,  and  passes  back  again  to  Italy  for  aadsU 
ance,  6.  Blakes  an  assault  on  Leontini,  is  repelled,  and  joins  Dionysina  in 
the  citadel,  ib.  Contradictory  accounts  respecting  his  death,  16.  Unanimity 
of  those  accounts  respecting  the  indignities  offered  to  his  body,  17*  Cioeio*8 
opimon  of  hu  Sicilian  history,  ib.  and  note. 

Philocrates,  the  Athenian,  proposes  the  admission  of  heralds  from  Macedonia, 
▼i.  407*  Is  accused  in  consequence,  but  acquitted,  409,  410.  Moves  a  decree 
for  negotiating  for  a  ransom  of  prisoners  with  Macedonia,  413.  Moves  a  de- 
cree  for  Beiidi>)g  an  embassy  to  IMaccdonia,  and  accompanies  the  same,  415, 
416. 

■        ,  notice  of,  vii.  13i     Accusation  of,  by  Demosthencty  14.     Seeks 

safety  in  flight,  ib. 

Philomelus,  general  of  the  Phodaas,  his  address  to  them,  vL  268.  Is 
appointed  autocrator-general,  20.  Proceeds  to  Lacedsraion,  ib.  And  guns 
the  assistance  of  the  government,  265.  He  recovers  Delphi,  266.  Defeats  the 
Locrians,  267.  Fortifies  Ddphi,  268.  Measuies  taken  by  hun  to  defend 
Phocia,  269.   Attacks  the  Locrians,  270.   Use  whidi  he  makes  of  the  Ddphic 
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uncle,  SJl.     Ra  muifoui  is  the  Urrciui  ((am,  272.    Agiln  ilefnii  Ui; 

LiMriuu,  374-    G*iM  tva  lidorin,  27S.   And  U  ilaia,  37». 
PluleB,ibePhMUii.B  put  10  death,  n.  438. 
PldlM^ten,  icpaUicm  Onek,  who  foUoHed  the  noun  of  Aiemider  tbe  Gmi, 

Ptrifawphf.  Bwdso,  origtD  uid  piogtcu  of,  It.  131 — 12& 

PhOoiu,  MD  at  Pumenia,  Us  tnacbci?  diiKOvend,  viii.  6S.  Fonnei  goienwilf 
of  Alexander  to  him,  G9.  Hit  priTUeuid  public  chanctR,  711,  71.  Reniuni 
in  Puthtk,  72.  Anetted,  ib.    Hi*  ni^  ud  death,  72,  7X  and  ooic.    Auec- 

Philainiui,  aaUap  of  Sua,  ixKice  ol',  viii.  29.  Bringi  rccruiu  la  BBbrUin,  4341. 
PhliDk,  nfluii  of  the  republic  of,  i>.  4I>7.      Pliliuia  nviyed   b>  ibc  Aihcsiui 

gVKnl  Iphimtei.  40B. 
,  id  exiks  tatorcd  Uuougfa  the  ioflucDCC  of  the  I^aodicinocilMU,  t,  S. 

The  PhliasuudeDy  juitice  tu  (hem,  27.  Rebellion  in  PhliusigiiiulLBCedc- 
■non,  2&    The  dtj  bailed  bj  AgeiilMU,  ib.    biureoden,  and  i>  gurumed 

hj  the  Ijcedgntonim,  32.     I'ldelilf  of  the  Phliuuu  to  L«nUniian,  lOO. 

AUEOipt  of  (he  exilei  in  the  Keond  invuioo  ol'  Peloponoaui,  161.  1(12.  Tbe 

Phliaauu,  reduced  to  gfeat  eiignidea,  ut  uiiual  by  the  Athenian  geooal. 

Chms,  l(i3.    Surpriic  Thyunia,  1fi4.     IncittfiKmu  to  their  ipiiiinl  ounduci. 

166,  166.  Thej  evacuate  Thjruuia.  106.   Their  cxilo  retain  Tiimntim,  lb. 

Sedititiu  iu  Phlius  tflei  (be  battle  of  Leuciia,  2C3. 
Phocaa,  titgc  and  capture  vl,  by  ibe  reniana,  i.  4J2.     Towoa  Ktltcd  by  ihe 

Phoczani  aAet  ibeir  ucpuUion,  433,  4^4. 
Pbeciao,  or  6m  A^nd  var.  notice  of,  i.  300. 
rhDcioii.ilieAlbeniaa.accouDlof,  ¥13.10.331.  Cammatidi ^nsl Eutcea, 370. 

Gaini  the  battle  of  TaiiiyiuF,  371.      Miaiutei  of  hi*  partf  al  Athens.  448  - 

4S1  j  Tii.  13.  39-  42,  43.  5S.  Hi*  expcdiliau  lu  Eubira,  and  optntiont  there, 

60,  61.  Supenedei  Chare*  in  the  Hellctpoot,  87.  Oppova  a  drcnc  propgaed 

bf  DemofthcDca,  132.     (Jonduct  afhiiaielf  and  partj,  159.     Kb  nwilutiufl. 

M2. 
PbocBjLla.  N'otanobjecl  ofhiMOTT,  i.  44.  Govenuntni  of  the  Pbodaiu,  1 97- 
,wato{;*iih  Doiit,  ii.  2M.  ConteHafihe  PhodansKiih  ihe  Pelphiaiu. 

Jiir  (be  command  of  the  lentple  at  Del[^,  277-     The  supremacy  mtoitd  lo 

ilHm,t7a- 

,  plan  for  eSeeting  a  reroluiioo  in,  iii.  23. 

,  sar  of,  *ilh  Loaia,  if.  3^  354. 

invaded  by  the  Tbebata,  t,  fi5.  Evacuated,  ib.  AAertsita  indepeiHlency 

i>rTbebea,222. 
,  niDUnaiy  history  of,  tL  238,  230.     Join*  the  lAcedBDonian*,  251. 

SubtoiaeDt  conduct  of  ihe  Pbociaoa,  232.     PrsMcaled  by  the  Amphictyonic 

touDcil,  258 — 260.    Alarmed  ihtccal,  261.    Appoint  Pliilomelus  autocraior. 

general,  2<i3.     AHJttHi  by  ihc  Lacedamaniani,  369-     Recover  Delphi,  2G(;. 

IMeat  [he  Loctiani.  2<i7.    Defended  by  Pliilomeliu,  2CJ.   Enter  ihc  Thebwi 

bariuny,  270.     Ditpoiiiion  ofoihei  Grecian  Uatet  looard*  ihein,  375-  271. 

The  mauneni  of  PbocLan  priionera  by  the  Thebani,  279.     Their  retaliatian. 

ib.  Failure  of  theic  Degouaiion*  with  Thebes,  261.  and  note.  Use  the  treaauty 

ai  Delphi,  31&— 314.    Appoint  Phiiylltii  auiooaiot.general,  33A.    JniDed  by 

I^cophron,  337.  And  by  the  Locrians,  32&  AppoiDt.MnsKManil  Pbalnau 

generals,  ib.      Join  the  Lwcdcmonian*,  355.      Revolution  b  I'baci^  409. 

Prtyoul  of  the  Phocian*  to  Aiheca,  ib-     Counler-iTTalutian  tn  Phocis,  414. 

jipquiiE  reipecung  the  Delphian  trowury,  427,  428.     Are  defeated  by  the 
..TiKbaDt,  431.    Ddeal  ibem,  433.    Aflkin  of  Phods  448,  449.  and  Dole. 

^bmiMioa  of  the  Phodan*,  4e3,  4(3.   Judgment  on,  by  the  .tmpliiciyoDic 

a<iwcil,471.  472,  473.    Thrit  Toua  tTan*fen»d,  473. 
VOL.  VIM.  O  O 
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PtMcliidjMi,  the  Laccdcmoniw  comnuuider,  enenipt  ander  the  walU  of  ThdMiy 

T.  14.    Obcaint  poMevion  of  the  CadflMS,  or  dtodd,    la      Hk  coodoct 

frvored  bj  AgetUauSy  17-     Piolects  the  alliet  of  Lattdmrnm  m  Tlayi, 

58.  HifldMth,  6«. 
Pbormion,  the  Athenian  eommaader,  blocfcadcs  Poddaea,  B.  303.     Stfit  to 

blockade  the  Corinthian  goU;  400.    His  brilKaot  naval  yrietmj  ever  Ae 

Corinthiana,  417—410.  And  the  Pdopooaeaiana,  421—424.    Hia  aoccna  in 

Acaniania,  426,  427> 
Phorooeua,  the  foaodation  of  Aigot  attributed  to  hon,  L  25.     Nothing  kaovn 

of  Oreeoe  before  his  time,  ib. 
Phradaphernea,  satrap  of  Parthia,  sunenden  to  AWandrr,  ▼&  02.  Joina  fatni 

atZariaspa,  115.   EmploTed  by  him,  130.    Fidditj  of,  903.    His  able 

dnct,  273. 
PhrynSchus,  Athenian  oonnmndcr-in-chiefy  his  opposition  to  the 

of  Aldbiades,  iiL  334,  335.    Hia  eondnct  ezaafaicd,  335,  33&    Joina  die 

oligvcfaal  party  at  Athens,  351.  Is  sissaiinsrfdi  375. 

-,  proceedings  against  tbooe  who  prosecated  the  asaaisina  t£f  iv. 


01,92. 

Phrynon,  an  Athenian,  aoooant  of,  tL  405.    Aooompanies  Ctca^hon  to  Ma- 
cedonia, 400. 

Phybrefans,  office  of  the,  L  372. 

Phyle,  proper  mesaing  of  the  term,  L  371- 

PhylUdaa,  secretary  to  the  Theban  polemarcfas,  restores  demociacy  in  Thebes, 
T.  37— 42. 

Pbylobasileus,  office  of  the,  L  372. 

Physic,  state  of,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  15& 

Phyton,  oommaoder  in  Rhegiom  during  the  sicgc^  is  put  to  death  by  the  Sjn- 
cosans,  t.  453. 

Picture-writing,  notice  of,  L  122.    See  Hieroglyphics. 

Pinarus,  river,  notice  of,  vii.  501,  502. 

Pinsster,  remarks  on  the  tree  so  called,  v.  300.  note. 

Pindar,  panegyric  of,  upon  Cormth,  L  264.  note.  His  eulogy  upon  CnnM, 
L  4^  424.  note. 

Pindn%  mountains  of,  i.  12. 

Piracy,  why  held  in  high  estimation  in  ancient  times,  LIS. 

,  remarks  on,  viiL  328 — 330. 

Piranns,  their  right  to  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  festival  maintained  by  the 
ArcsdJans,  v.  203. 

Piranis,  port  of,  hnproved  and  fortified  by  Themistodes,  ii.  180 — 191.  Attempt 
of  the  Pdoponnesians  to  surprise  it,  425,  426. 

Pirates  of  the  iEgean,  expedition  against,  iL  21 1. 

— ,  or  buccaneers,  licensed  by  the  Athenian  naval  commanders  for  their  own 
profit,  viL  302. 

Pisander,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  bis  proposition  to  the  Atheniana  for 
a  dumge  of  government,  iiL  337,  338.  Inducemcnto  used  by  him  to  bring 
over  the  general  assembly  to  the  proposals  of  Alcibiades,  338.  Negotiates  with 
him  and  Tissaphemes,  340,  341.  Success  of  Pisander  and  his  ct^kagoes  in 
establishing  oligarchy,  345,  346.  Proposes  the  new  form  of  government,  349l 

■  appointed  commander  of  the  Laoedasmoniah  fleet,  iv.  350.     Killed  in 

battle,  at  Cnidus,  with  Conon  and  Evagoras,  383. 

Pisidians,  the,  description  of,  viL  44a 

Pisistratidaeu  the  nearest  approach  made  to  the  virtuous  age  of  Greece  under 
their  government,  iv.  1 19. 

Pbifltratus,  descent  and  character  of,  L  392.  His  political  antagonists,  391. 
By  what  circumstance  he  was  raised  to  the  tyranny  of  Athena,  393,  394. 
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By  what  artifice  he  reooTeied  his  power,  after  hU  first  expulsion  by  his  op. 

ponents,  399,  400.    Is  expelled  a  Moond  time,  and  retires  to  Eubom,  401. 

His  influence  during  his  exile,  ib.  Returns  again  to  Athens,  402.  Obscnrations 

on  his  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  403,  404.    His  death,  404. 
Pissuthnea,  the  Pernan  satrap,  his  cooduct  towards  Colophon,  ii.  447. 
Pithagoras,  the  soothsayer,  account  of;  riiL  437,  438. 
Pithon,  SOD  of  Soddes,  his  bravery,  TiiL  125.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians, 

ib. 
Pittheus,  SOD  of  Pelops,  notice  of,  i.  60—62. 
Places,  many  of  the  same  name,  L  46. 
Phigue,  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  whence  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 

communicated,  iL  386.   General  symptoms  and  nature  of  the  disorder,  387 — 

389.  The  mortality  tremendous,  389,  390.     Moral  effects  attributed  to  it, 

390,  391.    Continuation  ot^  and  number  of  thoew  who  fell  victims  to  it,  477- 
Plane-tree,  a  prodigious  one  in  the  island  of  Cos  described,  v.  270.  note, 
Pktoa,  battle  of,  ii.  114—119.     Dedications  and  festivals  in  honor  of,  179. 

Circumstances  which  led  to  its  dependency  upon  Athens,  368,  357.  Attempt 
of  the  Thebans  against,  357 — 363.  Motives  which  induced  the  Peloponnesiani 
to  undertake  the  siege  of,  405.  Negotiations  that  took  place  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  406,  407-  Force  of  the  garrison,  and  process  of  the 
sirge,  407 — 411>  Flight  of  part  of  the  garrison,  439— 442.  Surrenders  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  458.  Distress  of  the  Plateaus,  450.  Exasperation  of  the 
IVbans  against  them,  460 — 462.    Fate  of  the  town  and  people,  463,  464. 

n  the  Platsans  expelled  by  the  Thebans,  v.  79.     Find  an  asylum  at 
Athcm^  ib. 

restoration  of,  viL  336. 


Plato,  theory  ofy  on  the  origin  of  poljrtheism,  L  92,  93. 

,  the  story  highly  improbable  of  his  being  sold  for  a  slave  by  Dionysius 

of  Syracuse,  v.  469.  and  note. 
— — ,  at  the  invitation  of  Dion,  revisits  SyrMnse,   vL  7*     His  anecdote  of 

Archelaus  of  Macedonift,  88.  note.     His  attachment  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 

117. 
Pleuron,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Greece  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  i.  44. 
Plistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  his  conduct  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  iL  286.     Is 

condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  ib. 
Plutarch,  the  credit  of  certain  passages  in  his  life  of  Themistocles  disputed,  iL 

191,  192.  note. 
,  inconsistencies  in  his  account  of  the  delivery  of  Thebes,  v.  42,  43.  note. 

His  partial  views  of  Pelopidas,  145.  note,  158.  note.     His  menu  as  a  writer, 

313^315.  and  note.   His  general  account  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  475. 

,  account  of  his  treatise  on  Alexander*s  fortune,  viL  474^476L 

incongruity  of  his  accounu  of  Dion  and  Heraclidea,  vL  22,  23.  notes. 


Careless  of  order  in  his  narrative,  26.  note.  Remark  on  a  passage  of,  27*  note. 

His  attempt  to  soften  the  tyrannical  character  of  Dion,  30. 
Pbtarchus  of  Eretria,  notice  of,  vL  369. 
Poetry,  probable  design  of  the  invention  of,  L  135.   Uses  to  which  it  was  applied 

before  the  invention  oi  letters,  ib.   The  general  means  of  popular  instruction 

in  the  eariy  ages  of  Greece,  273. 
Point  of  honor,  the  rights  of  hospitality  so  called  in  the  East,  L  162. 
Polemarch,  office  of  the,  L  355. 

Polemon,  son  of  Andromenes,  trial  o(,  viiL  74.  and  note. 
Political  dubs  at  Athens,  account  of^  liL  339. 
Politics,  ancient  or  foreign,  care  required  in  the  consideration  of,  not  to  be  rais« 

led  by  names,  i.  254.  note. 
Polity  of  Aristotle,  remarks  on,  vii.  203—212. 

O  O  2 
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Polltf  commands  the  Laoedannonian  fleet  againit  Athcra,  ▼.  G3.   Is  defeated  by 

Chabriais  ib. 
FdUs  of  Athenian  citiaens,  L  3(>7. 
Polyaeea,  notiee  o^  Tiii.  869. 
Polyanthea,  tbe  Corinthian  commander,  defeated  by  Diphiliui  in  tlie  Corinthian 

gulf,  iii.  248,  249. 
Polybiades  nucceeda  Agesipolis  in  the  Thradan  command,  v.  33.   SubduM  tlie 

Oljrnthians,  ib. 
Polybioa,  his  obeerration  on  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  i.  287« 
Polycrates,  a  private  dtiien  of  Samoa,  acquires  the  supreme  autlMwity  then,  i. 

460.    The  M achiaTcl  of  his  thne»  ib.  461.     His  fiimrite  maxim,  461.     His 

connexion  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  remarkable  cause  of  the  Toptare 

between  them,  461,  462.    Deep  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Polycsaies 

towaids  the  Samians,  462,  463.    His  character,  and  cruel  death,  454. 
Polydamas  elevated  to  supreme  power  in  Phasalus,  ▼.97*    His  coDfeteoce  with 

Jason  of  Phers,  98—100.     Its  result,  101. 
■         is  assassinated,  vi  107. 
Polydamidas,  the  Spartan  commander,  his  conduct  to  the  Blendiana,  iiu  54. 
Polydorus  and  Polyphrons,  brothers  to  Jason  of  Phers,  succeed  him  in  the 

office  of  Tagus,  v.  106. 
Polytheism,  origin  of,  according  to  Plato  and  Aristotk,  L  92—94.  Ita  progrsas 

among  the  Greeks,  96—98.  Not  justly  chaiged  upon  the  Peniana,  446, 44& 
Falyxcnus  married  to  the  siner  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  v.  364.     Obtains 

maritime  a«iaiance  firom  the  Italian  Greek  cities  and  Greece,  423. 
Poor,  the,  how  supported  at  Adiens,  L  371. 
Pope*s  translation  of  Homer,  will  sddom  answer  the  end  of  these  who  deaise  la 

know,  with  any  precision,  what  Homer  has  said,  L  104.  note.    His  aiiitraiia- 

lations  of  Homer  corrected,  L  117.  note.  109,  170.  note.  173.  note. 

,  additions  in  his  translation  not  wananted  by  the  originaly  ii.  11.  note; 

,  comment  upon  his  distich  rdating  to  '<  forms  of  govemmient,*'  iv.  56.  nolew 

— ,  his  probable  imitation  of  Demosthenes,  v.  102.  note. 
«—  imbibed  much  of  the  French  political  philosophy,  viii.  226.  note. 
PopuUtion,  where  it  first  rose,  after  the  flood,  L  6.     Of  Attica,  48. 
PortXalpe,  transactions  of  the  Cyrean  army  there,  iv.  264—266.    Re-union  of 

the  Cyrean  army  at,  iv.  266.   Situation  and  advantages  o^  267*     Aoownt  of 

the  stay  of  the  army  there,  267 — ^264. 
Porticos,  the  first  founder  of,  iL  234. 
Porut,  his  ambition,  viiL  188.   Leads  his  army  to  the  Hydaspea,  191.    Amount 

of  his  forces,  192.     Defdrted  by  Alexander,  197-    Surrenders  to  him,  198. 

Hb  interview  with  Alexander,  198,  199.  and  note.    Is  leeondled  to  Taxiles, 

203.    Re-enforces  Alexander,  209.    Is  dedaicd  king  of  India  by  Alexander, 

233. 
,  called  by  Arrian,  '<  the  bad,"  sends  a  deputation  to  Alexander,  vilL  204. 

Situation  of  his  states,  ib^     He  becomes  hostile  to  Alexander,  206.   Meaning 

of  his  name,  206.  note.     His  kingdom  ia  subdued  by  Hephostion,  207. 
Posidonia.    See  Psestum. 
Potidflsa,  siege  of,  by  Artabazus,  ii.  89.     Treachery  of  the  commander  of  the 

forces'of,  diMOvered,  ib.    And  the  siege  raised,  ibb    Another  battle  and  aitge 

of,  330.     Blockaded  by  PhomUon,  393.   Besieged  by  Xeaophon,  400.   And 

surrenders  to  him,  401. 

,  taken  by  Timotheu«,  v.  220. 

>,  garrisoned  by  the  Athenianti,  vi.  167.     Its  importanee  to  tikm,  183. 

-   Ii  taken  by  PhiUp,  189. 

Praxitas,  the  Lacedsmonian  general,  his  successes  near  Corinth,  iv.  308. 

Priam,  king  of  Troy,  extent  of  bin  territory,  i.  73.  . 
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Prime,  city  of,  iu  foundatioii,  i.  341. 

Pricstcnft  in  Egjpc,  the  inberiuuice  of  particuUr  l^iilio,  L  89. 

Prisooen  of  war,  in  ancient  timcn,  generally  ooodemned  to  slavery,  iL  147. 

Stupcndoui  worki  executed  by  those  taken  by  the  Agrigentines,  147,  14& 
Prises,  in  poetry  and  music,  contention  for,  a  favorite  eotcnainment  of  the  ovly 

Greeks,  L  205,  206. 
Pruboulema,  or  parhamentary  bill,  L  379. 
Prodicos,  of  Coos,  hb  celebrity  as  a  sophist,  iv.  126. 
Proedri,  office  of,  L  377* 
Prolbnons  in  Egypt,  herediury,  i.  89. 
Progeny,  nomcroas,  why  esteemed  a  great  blessing   among  the  caily  Oraeks, 

i.  161. 
Prognostics,  respect  for,  among  the  ancients,  viii.  436 — 439.    Soe  Omens. 
Promanteia,  honors  of  the,  to  whom  granted,  iL  277* 
Property,  insecurity  ot,  at  Athena,  iv.  12. 
Propheto,  one  in  attendance  upon  the  Ijaoedcnooian  army,  ii.  99.     And  apon 

the  Persian  anny«   lOJ.     Policy  by  which  their  predictions  were  regulated, 

ib. 
Prose.writcrs,  the  earliest  in  Greece,  i.  129.  216,  217*     Known  ashistorianB  in 

the  times  of  .Cschylus  and  Pindar,  L  236.  note. 
Prosecutions,  Athenian,  of  the  son  of  Aldbiades,  iv.  81 — 8&     Of  the  nephews 

of  Nicias,  86,  87.    Of  a  citiien  supposed  to  have  appropriated  prupaty  for. 

feited  to  the  commonwealth,  87—91.     Of  those  who  prosccnted  the  sasiwins 

of  Phrynidius,  91 — 94.  Of  a  citiaen  for  grubbing  the  stump  of  a  sacred  olive- 
tree,  92— 96L    Of  Andoddes  for  impiety,  96—1 18. 
Prostration,  remarks  on  the  ceremony  of,  viiL  144—147. 
Protsgoras,  the  philosopher,  one  of  the  advcntuicrs  in  the  colonisation  of  Thn. 

riuin,  iL  164.    Constitution  framed  for,  by  him,  16& 
Proteas,  the  Macedonian,  defeats  Datamcs,  jii.  466. 
Protector,  the  title  of,  assumed  by  Lycuigos,  duiingthepregnancy  of  his  brother's 

widow,  L  270. 
Protcsilaus,  the  Grecian,  sooount  of,  viL  391. 
Protomachus,  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals  on  the  deposition  of  Alcibiadcs 

and  Thrasybulus,  iii.  434. 
Proxenus,  the  Theban,  drcumstanccs  which  led  him  to  the  ooiirt  of  Cyrus,  iv. 

150.     Seixcd  by  Tisaaphemes  and  beheaded,  193.  19&. 
,  the  T^ean,  projccu  the  union  of  all  Arcadia,  v.  114.    Hi*  death, 

115. 

-,  the  Athenian,  appointed  general,  vL  400l     Sttbsiance  of  his  de. 


spatches,  414.   Retains  his  command,  448. 
Prytanes,  who  they  were,  i.  376.     Their  power,  ib. 
Pryianeuj[i,  or  oouncilhall,  etymology  of  the  word,  L  377. 
Psammenittts,  king  of  Egypt,  subdued  by  Camby»e»,  L  440. 
Paammitichtts,  king  of  Egjrpt,  reign  ofy  L  437*  438. 
YiXA  and  T^irmty  dbtioction  between,  viiL  241.  iwtc. 
Psilus,  or  light-armcd  infimtry  of  the  Greeks,  account  d,  L  386. 
Psyttalea,  maasacre  of  the  Persians  at,  iL  73. 
Ptolemy,  regent  of  Maoedon,  deserts  the  Athenian  alliancr,  and  engagea  in  the 

Theban,  vL  1 13.  Put  to  death  by  Perdiocaa,  acfording  to  Diodorus»  1 14. 

note.     Refuution  of  thi^  opinion,  114,  115.  note. 
,  son  of  Lagus,  who  had  fled  from  PhiUp*s  anger,  recalled  by  Alexander, 

vii.  29a     Refutation  of  the  scandal  against  his  mother,  290,  291.  note. 

-,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  body-guard  to  Alexander 


the  Great,  rin.  79.  Sent  to  Spitamenei,  lOOi  Ordered  by  Alexander  to  pursue 
Bcssus,  100,  101.  HisappoiiitmcmagnisttheSogdians,  123.  b  wounded,  165. 
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Killi  an  Indian  prince,  167.  His  command  in  the  aimy,  IG9.  Hia  ihaie  in  the 

takii^of  Aomos,  IT?^  178.  Hit  qierations  against  the  Indiana,  177 — ^^179.  He 

accompanies  Alexander  across  the  Hjdaspes,  193.   His  account  of  the  Maoe^ 

doDian  fleet,  233.    His  appointment,  237.    Anecdote  of;  244.    Is  married  to 

a  daughter  of  Artahazus,  356.    Is  chiefly  employed  by  Alezander,  408.    la 

present  at  the  death  of  Calanus,  435. 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Sdeucus,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Issui,  Tii.  614. 
Public  buildings,  nature  of  those  required  in  every  town  in  Ckeeoe,  ▼.  Tl% 

funerals,  institution  of,  by  the  Athenians,  IL  181. 

-  garden  and  library,  the  first,  founded  by  Pisistratus,  L  404. 
Punishments,  summary,  ordered  by  Alexander,  yiiL  378,  378* 
PuteolL     See  Dicsarchia. 
Pydna,  treatment  of,  by  Archelaus,  vi  89.  91.     It  revolts  al  the  jntrigattoi  of 

Athens,  15&    Is  taken  by  Philip,  189. 
PylsB.    See  Thermopyle. 
Pylagore,  a  representative  sent  from  every  state,  to  the  Amphictyoiiic  oomicil^ 

i.  201. 
Pylagoras,  the  title  of  one  of  the  Amphictyonic  representatives,  vL  245. 
Pylus,  or  Navarino,  harbour  of,  fortified  by  Demosthenes,  iL  498,  499.  Situation 

o^  501.     Besieged  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  ib.    Nature  of  the  attack  upon 
'  it,  503,  504.    Sea-fight  between  the  Athenian  and  Pdopomoesian  fleeta  in  the 

harbour  of,  505,  506.    See  Sphacteria. 

,  a  town  of  Elea,  seized  and  held  by  the  deroocratical  party,  v.  192,  193. 

Distinguished  from  the  Triphylian  and  Messenian  towns  so  called,  192.  note. 

Is  besieged  and  taken,  202. 
iSrthagoras,  the  philosopher,  settles  at  Crotona,  in  Italy,  i.  350.    His  residence 

in  Sicily,  ii.  157.    Beneficial  effects  of  his  doctrines  there,  ib.     Directs  his 

pupils  to  the  study  of  nature,  IGO.    Mention  of,  by  different  writers,  I6& 

note. 
Pythian  games,  notice  of,  i.  206. 
Python  of  ^Enus,  together  with  Heradides,  assassinates  Cotys,  vL  205.     Takes 

refuge  at  Athens,  206.    Has  honors  decreed  to  him,  ib. 

,  the  Byzantine,  eloquence  of,  vii.  132.   A  worthy  rival  d  Deroostbenes, 

ib.     Sent  to  Thebes  by  Philip,  ib. 

•,  son  of  Agenor,  takes  a  town  of  the  Mallians,  viii.  239.     Is  sent  to  the 


river  Ilydraotes,  240.     Is  made  a  satrap,  249.    Takes  Musicanua  a  prisoner, 
254.     Passes  a  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  447. 
Pythoness,  etymology  of  the  word,  i.  190,  191.     How  chosen,  her  oflice,  nd 
qualifications,  194  —  196. 

Q. 

QuarU^r  not  given  in  ancient  times,  L  166,  167. 

R. 

Ragusa,  allubion  to,  vii.  208. 

Raicewick,  3f  r.,  his  work  on  the  seat  of  Philip  of  Macedon*s  winter  campaign 

in  Thrace,  noticed,  vii.  39.  note. 
Rajah,  Greek  word  synonymous  with,  viii.  162.  note. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  commendation  of,  i.  457.  note. 
Rambacia,  a  Macedonian  colony  settled  tliere,  viii.  265.     The  3Iacedonian  flett 

refit  at,  .'JOl—SOi. 
Ranks,  distinction  of,   when  first  csublished  in  Greece,    L  66.  251.     Soloo's 

division  of  the  people  into  four  ranks,  373. 
of  citizens  in  England,  harmony  between,  iii.  460,  461.  466.  note. 
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Rapes,  prevalence  of,  among  the  andeot  Greeks,  L  74.  Rape  of  HeleD,  by 
Paris,  75.     Paralleled  by  that  of  Dervorghal,  82,  83. 

Ravens,  symhoU  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  vii.  647,  548.  and  note.  Curious 
anecdote  of  the  Cheshire  raven,  548,  549.  note. 

'Pif;^i/«  or  ^x*^*  meaning  of,  rilL  299.  note.  339.  note. 

Recreations,  allowed  by  Lycurgus,  at  Sparta,  L  284. 

Reformation  of  the  Athenian  government  and  jurisprudence  by  Sulon,  L  364. 

Registry  of  children  at  Athens,  i.  372.    Of  youths  at  eighteen  and  twenty,  ib. 

Religion,  origin  of,  i  86,  8?.  Of  the  early  Greeks,  89—110.  Measure 
adopted  by  Sokxi,  with  respect  to  the  religion  of  Athens,  362.  Of  the  Per- 
sians, 441—446. 

Religious  persecution  of  the  Athenians,  instance  of,  iv.  124. 

Renndl,  Major,'  his  obterrations  respecting  the  tide  in  the  Indu^  viii.  258. 
note. 

Reomithres,  his  treachery  enables  the  king  of  Persia  to  recover  Syria,  ▼•  249. 

Republic,  no  mention  of  one  in  Homer,  i.  115. 

Republican  Greek  philosophen  attending  the  court  of  Alexander,  viii.  138 — I43w 

Retidiation,  law  of,  generally  pleaded  to  justify  almost  any  atrocity,  ii  S99, 
400. 

Retreat  of  the  Cyrean  army  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and  their  return  to 
Europe,  iv.  I78 — 298.     See  Greece. 

Revenge,  prevalence  of,  in  early  times,  L  161. 

Revenue,  public,  of  Athens,  account  of,  iv.  13 — 19.  Notice  of  Xenophon*s 
Treatise  on,  20  -24. 

of  Athens,  origin  of  Xcnophoo*s  treatise  on  the,  vi.  148. 

■  of  Macedon,  whence  it  arose,  vii.  249,  250. 

Rhadamanthus,  i.  20. 

Rh^um,  foundation  of,  by  a  Greek  colony,  i.  323.  346. 

,  the  party  of  Daphnanis  and  Demarchus  concentrate  at,  v.  377*   Joins 

Messena  in  a  naval  attack  upon  Dionysius  in  Syracuse,  378.  The  refugees 
from  yEtna  supposed  to  settle  at,  387.  The  Rhegians  ezdted  to  a  war  with 
Oioojrsius,  395.  Are  pardoned  by  him,  397-  Refuse  him  permission  to 
uuurry  the  daughter  of  a  Rhegian  dtisen,  403.  Rheginm  becomes  the  head 
of  the  party  adverse  to  Sjrracuse,  434.  The  Rhegians  alarmed  by  the  restora- 
tion of  Messena,  437-  Assemble  the  dispersed  Catanians  and  Nazians  at 
Myl«,  438.  Besiege  Messena,  439.  Are  oompletdy  routed  by  the  Synu 
cusans,  ib.  Their  territory  plundered  by  Dionysius,  441.  Rhegium  heads 
the  confederacy  of  Italian  Greeks,  446.  Unites  with  Crotona,  44&  The 
Rhegians  and  Crotoniat»  defeated  near  Caulonia  by  Dionysius,  449.  Sur- 
render unconditionally,  451.  The  Rhegians  break  the  compact  entered  into, 
and  are  besieged  by  Dionysius,  452.  Their  miseries  during  the  siege,  453. 
Surrender,  and  are  sent  prisoners  to  Syracuse,  ib.  Allowed  to  redeem  them- 
selves at  the  price  of  a  mina  each,  ib.     Rhegium  subsequently  floriahcs,  455. 

Rhetorician,  the  first  who  reduced  his  profession  to  an  art,  iii.  isa 

cause  of  the  use  of  rhetoricians  under  the  Athenian  democracy, 

iv.  80. 

Rhodes,  island  of,  opulence  and  happy  government  ofy  i.  342. 

,  revolt  of,  to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  iii.  326. 

,  affairs  of,  iv.  430.     Ascendancy  of  the  democratical  party  there,  432. 

enters  into  alliance  with  Thebes,  v.  219.     Extraordinary  proqxrity  ci, 

through  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  aristocracy,  270,  271. 

revolu  against  Athens,  vi.  172.     Sedition  at,  360.     Calls  in  the  as- 


sistance of  the  Carians,  360.  and  note.     The  c^u^  of  the  Rhodians  advocated 
by  Demosthenes,  361 — 365. 
assists  Byxantium,  viL  86. 
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MmVki,  if  ,  hnr  irnr'rr^  "-j  '^^  ^ ' u^|->^  tu^ ^  aadl  EbrtMch, 

▼.394.  note. 
...     ^  iaflqaieed  by  the  eloqaenoe  of  Dcmotdienet^  vi  61.  nMcb     His  «Blire 

oonfidence  in  Demoetbenes,  182.  and  note.  186.  nole. 
BiMnc^  rcmarki  on  the  hinory  ol^  i.  963. 

,  earBett  known  treaty  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  ii.  Ibtk 
■_■■     -n  ftate  of,  OB  the  accewion  of  Aleunder  the  Oieai  to  the  tfanme  of  Ifaee. 
don,  tU.  202,  203.    Coostitotion  of,  compared  with  thoK  of  Thiil/  and 


state  of,  under  Augustus,  considered,  yuL  226,  226.  and  nolai.  AU 
Uision  to  Roman  navigators,  281.  Power  o^  at  the  tune  of  AleundcBy  964. 
Respect  for  diTinatioB  there,  438,  430. 

Rooke,  Mr.,  his  notes  to  his  translation  of  Anian  rar^y  of  any  valney  via.  87* 
note. 

Ronsnau,  J.  J.,  his  remark  on  Lycurgus^s  scheme  of  govcnrnMBfty  i.  9f9> 


Rozana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  married  to  A  Wander  the  Great,  Ytii  134. 
Royal  Day-book  of  Alexander  the  Great,  compilen  of,  m  286.  ExtracCs  tan, 

▼iii  461—468. 
Russell,  Locd,  his  &te  contrasted  with  that  of  Socrates,  ir«  138. 

S. 

Sacerdotal  character,  the,  unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  the  worid,  L  87- 

Sacred  War,  L  390;  U.  277,  278;  vi.  234—464;  vii.  1,  2.  103—117. 

Sacrifices,  how  anciently  performed  in  Greece,  L  101.  The  omiaaion  oij  sup. 
posed  to  excite  divine  resentment,  103.  Instances  of  human  sacrifioea,  106, 
106. 

,  magnificent  one  at  Delphi,  by  Croesus,  vi.  247 — 249. 

— ,  singular  one  of  the  lUjrrians,  vii.  313. 

Saddles,  not  used  by  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  iv.  216.  note. 

Sadocus,  son  of  Sitslces,  notice  of,  ii.  399. 

Saint  Cioix,  Baron,  his  remark  on  Plutaich^s  deficiencies  as  an  historian,  t.  316. 

■■ ,  notice  of  his  **  Critical  Examination  of  the  Historians  of 

Alexander,**  vii.  287,  note.     His  opinion  that  ^  only  an  iSwgliAm^n  could 
write  a  history  of  Greece,"  28&  note. 

SalsgasnienHj  the,  defeated  by  Alexander,  viL  460.     Their  town  taken,  ib. 

Salamis,  island,  revolt  of,  from  the  Athenians,  L  368.  Is  subsequently  le- 
covered,  369.    Second  revolt,  361. 

,  sea-fight  off;  beween  the  Greeks  aod  Persians,  iL  71 — 74. 
,  in  Cyprus,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  i.  343. 

supplies  Athens  with  corn,  and  its  consequent  alliance  with  that  go- 
vernment, iv.  379,  380.  Flight  of  Conon  to,  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami, 
380.  And  his  importance  to  Evagoras,  tyrant  of  SaUmis,  380,  381.  De- 
feat of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  by  the  Salaminians,  382,  383.  Its  connexion 
with  Athens,  442,  443. 

Salentum,  foundation  of,  i.  347. 

Samareand,  ancient  name  of,  viii.  102. 

Sambus,  an  Indian  satrap,  his  revolt  noticed,  viii.  262,  263. 

Samoa,  dty  of,  iu  foundation,  i.  341.  Reign  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of,  460— 
462.  His  deep  stroke  of  policy  towards  the  Samians,  463.  Its  ranh,  ib. 
The  town  of  Cydonia,  in  Crete,  founded  by  the  Samians,  464.  Samos  sub- 
dued by  the  Persians,  ib.  The  Samians  join  the  oonfedemcy  of  the  Ionian 
cities  agaiDftt  Persia,  476.  With  whom  they  privately  make  pence,  and 
retire,  476. 
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Sanaa,  mr  oT,  wiih  jllilenu,  li.  899 — 302.     lu  labjcction  is  iht  Athaikn 

power,  303. 
■'  '      i   ',  nvull  in,   iiJ.  314.      PrertlencK  of  the  dduocntical  jmnj  La,  367. 

Mcwun  adopicd  b^  diem.  »fi9.  3«0. 
,  tubdued  b;  Timothcus  vi.  156.      Attacked  by  ibe  allia  in  the  Sotu] 

vu.  ai»,  sat. 

Sui);ila,    llw   peo|ile  of,   drfealed  by   Aleundei  ifae  Gt«U,   TiiL   308,  309. 

Stan^terof,  wlini  iheir  uxm  was  lalicn,  209,  ^19. 
Saidaoapalua,  accounL  of  hu  nionunwni.  and   iraditioBi  naptcdng  him,  Tii. 

481.  483. 
Saidia,  adrant^^  of  iu  lituaiion,  i.  415,  416.      Talun  by  the  Scythian*,  4S1. 

,  asaembly  of  the  Persian  array  at,  ii.  5.     Xerxe*  irlnUn  th«»e,  ill. 

,  1(  aUTcnden  to  Alexander,  TiL  414. 

Saninic  gulf;  aucceu  of  ihe  Athenians  in,  iii.  aOC 

Saiibananei  mimiitvatea  Darius,  viiL  59.     SuTTCoden  lo  Alexamlcf,  66.     Re. 

■toml  to  hit  ntrapy,  lb.     IJis  ireachciy  and  defeat,  87.     ItMums  into  Alia, 

91.     U  tlain,  93. 
twtire,  melriiAl,  tiiail  of,  at  Aihoit.  ir.  iB,  2<l. 
tSa[ra)n,  PeniaD,juriidi>.-IicHi  of,  i.  442. 

li,  340— 3S3. 

S:ailet,  or  crimson,  a  commoa  uniform  of  the  Gmks,  iv.  384. 
Sctp«ii,  the  seal  of  govemoicnl  rcmored  frinn  Tioy  lo,  i.  79- 

,  luccCBea  of  Dercyllidaa  aL,  ir.  307. 

Science  took  iu  origin  in  Aoa,  i.  6. 

,  cdicumitancia  of  iodtriduala  in  the  Orecian  oommonwealth,  faTonlile 

lo  the  cultintlan  of,  ir.  121,  122.    See  Aru. 

Sdllat,  in  Tripfaylia,  Xcnaphcm  Kttla  u.  i.  283.    His  dctcripiion  of  t)K  ad- 

vaolagea  of  its  aitoalioa,  394. 

Sdorw.  why  the  people  of.  were  dispoaed  to  a  PvloponnesiaD  conneiion.  iii.  46, 
47.  Mean  Died  by  bra^tdai  for  gaining  the  town  of,  47.  Ilonort  paid  to 
him  by  the  inhabiDHita,  4S.  Meaurei  adopted  by  him  foi  tbe  »ltty  of  the 
Sdmieana,  SI.     Sunender  of  Sdone,  and  faie  of  the  inhabitants,  K7. 

SciiptBTe  history,  caD&Rned  by  the  traditions  of  eaily  Ureece,  i.  3,  4—121.  By 
PiBM  and  Heiiod,  99.  03. 

Seylleticum,  or  ScylUdum.  roundatian  of,  i.  AiJ. 

Scynu,  expedition  agninst,  ii.  21 1. 

S^talinn,  the  sanguinaty  (edition  at  Argoa  so  called,  t.  258 — 300, 

Scythians,  ancient,  msnnR  of  life  of.  i.  419,  420.  Aaia  Minor  oterrun  by 
ihem  and  by  the  Cimnurians,  431.  Nature  of  iheii  warfare,  44)1.  InTaiion 
of  iilurope  and  Scythia  by  Darius.  44B. 

Scythian  bowmen,  the  alieodaola  of  the  Athaiiisi  magistrates,  ii  273. 

Three  hundied  bought  for  the  use  of  the  rqmblie,  lb. 

,  Athenian  setUemenu  In  Seythia,  li.  S3&,  S30. 

,  war  <tf  Slacedonia  with  Scylhia,  viL  38,  .10. 

,  tlie  Scythians  negodaie  with  Darius,  viiL  r>3, 64.     Deaeripdaui  of  the 

two  people  of  that  name.  104.  They  negotiate  wiUi  AkxandK.  lOS.  They 
reooll  against  him,  lOG.  Assemble  on  the  binki  of  the  Tanaia,  109.  Their 
Ouinla  to  Alexander,  I  la  Ate  diipeiaed  by  (he  Hacedoniani,  111,1 12. 
Send  deputies  id  Alexander.  112,  113.  Thdi  eharwcter  aa  giroi  by  Homer, 
and  Airian,  180,  121.  and  note.  Cireumslancei  lelatiie  to  Scythla,  128, 
1^. 

Sca-iighl,  dale  of  Ihs  eaiiieai.  1.  265.     Aecouol  of  one  off  l<ade,  471^—477. 

In  the  nei^bourhood  of  Artanisluio,  ii.  30.     Off  Anemisianit  48 — 

(2.    Uff  galamis,  71—74.    Uf  the  Eurymcdoi,  214.    Off  Actiom,  310. 
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Off  Sybou,  316,  816.    Betweea  the  Peloponneiian  and  Athenian  fleets,  417 

—419.  421_424.  603-.505. 
Sea-fight  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthiana,  iiL 

348,249.    Intheharboarof  SyTaciue^251_255.26&_20a271.  OfCynoa- 

sema,  389.    Near  the  Trojan  shore,  393,  394.     Near  Cjiaou,  397,  398. 

Of  Notium,  430,  431.    Of  Afginuaue,  445,  448. 

near  Cnidua,  iv.  382,  383. 

near  Naxus,  vi.  63.    At  Corcyra,  64. 

Seaman,  Athenian,  pay  of  one,  IL  438. 

Seamen,  superstition  of,  iL  31. 

Sea-ports,  En^iah,  remark  on,  vL  92.  note. 

Seoet  aefTioe  money,  how  employed  by  Pericles,  iL  285. 

Sdeacus,  one  of  Aiexander*s  captains,  accompanies  him  across  tlM  Hydaqtes, 

viiL  193.    His  share  in  the  battle  there,  195.    Marries  the  daughter  of 

Spitamenes,  357*    Anecdote  of,  429.     PasMS  a  night  in  the  temple  of  Setmpis, 

447. 

Selgians,  the,  conclude  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  vii.  459. 

Sdinus,  foundation  of,  L  349. 

— ,  war  between,  and  Egesta,  iiL  165. 

,  iu  ancient  magnificence,  ¥.321.    Is  besieged  by  the  CarChaginiana* 

under  Hannibal,  lb.  Stormed,  and  sixteen  thousand  of  iu  inhabitanta  mas* 
sacred,  322;  The  prisoners  and  refugees  restored  to  possession,  324.  Retaken 
by  Hermocrates,  328.  Yielded  to  Carthage,  400.  Is  retaken  by  DioDysios, 
473. 

SeUasia,  town  of,  recovered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  firom  the  revoltcrs,  t.  190. 

l^M^r*  XyyfMy  explanation  of,  i.  122. 

Semiramis,  queen  of  Assyria,  notice  of,  yiiL  263. 

Senate.    See  Council 

Sepias,  storm  and  shipwreck  of  the  Persian  fleet  at,  IL  33, 34. 

Serpent,  the  divine  one,  which  guarded  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  iL  62. 

Servants,  occupations  of,  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  L  170. 

Sestus,  Alexander*8  visit  to,  viL  390,  391. 

Seuthes,  son  of  Msesades,  a  Thradan  prince,  his  descent,  iv.  280,  281.  EflTects 
of  his  reign,  281.  His  measures  on  arriving  nt  manhood,  282.  Dbtinctioo 
between  him  and  Seuthes,  son  of  Spaiadocus,  282,  283.  note.  Seeks  the  aid 
of  the  Cyrean  army,  283,  284.  Interview  between  him  and  Xcnophon,  285. 
Promises  held  out  by  him  to  the  army  in  general,  and  to  Xenophon  in  par. 
licular,  285.  Recovers  his  patrimony,  and  becomes  a  powerful  prince,  288, 
289.  Did  not  possess  any  great  understanding,  or  just  views  of  honor,  289. 
Evades  the  payment  of  the  Cyrean  army,  ib.  Manner  in  which  he  at  length 
fulfilled  his  contraa  with  them,  290,  291. 

,  son  of  Sparadocus,  distinction  between  him  and  Seuthes,  son  of  Mar- 
sades,  iv.  282,  283.  note. 

Sewers,  unknown  in  Grecian  towns,  ii.  389.    Origin  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  ib. 
note.    Sewers  seen  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  ib.    See  Phsax. 

Shakspeare,  vindication  of,  i.  147.  note. 

Shields,  of  the  Grecians,  how  arranged  in  battle,  viL  305. 

Ships  of  the  early  Greeks,  L  154,  155.  What  ships  of  war  built  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, 263. 

remarks  on  the  ancient  ships  of  war,  iL  70 — 83.    Defects  of  the,  315. 
,  description  of  the  sails  of,  v.  73.  note.     How  distinguished  from  one 
another,  414. 

,  account  of  the  various  sorts  of  Grecian  sliips,  and  their  improvements, 
viii.  417*  and  note.     See  Galleys. 

Sicans,  the,  join  Hannibal  on  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  v.  324. 
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SicelAt  the,  join  HannilMJ  on  his  urival  In  Sicily,  v.  324.  Presenre  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Carthaginians,  440.  But  are  conciliated  hy  Dionysius,  441.  A 
peace  relative  to  them  concluded  by  Dionysius  and  Magon,  44S. 

Sicilian  Greeks,  condition  of,  at  the  succession  of  Alexander  the  Gieat  to  the 
throne  of  Maoedon,  vii.  202. 

Sicily,  notice  of  Greek  colonies  planted  in,  i.  347-*350. 

,  Phenician  factories  on  the  coast  of,  ii.  137*     Sketch  of  the  history  of  the 

Grecian  colonies  in,  138 — 151.    State  of,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  144. 
-,  account  of  the  affairs  of,  and  of  the  Athenian  expedition  into,  ilL  149^^ 


288.  Affairs  of,  during  the  reigns  of  Gelon,  Hieron,  and  Thrasyhulus,  144 
— 148.  Expulsion  of  the  family  of  Gelon,  and  independent  democracies  esta- 
blished, 148 — 150.  Agrarian  law,  150.  Dueetius  becomes  the  principal 
potentate  of  the  island,  151.  And  Syracuse  the  sovereign  dty,  153.  War 
between  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  Sicilians,  155,  158.  First  interfercnoe  of 
Athens  in  the  affidrs  of  Sicily,  156 — 160.  Peace  procured  by  HcnnocrBtes 
of  Syracuse,  161.  New  troubles  and  new  interference  of  Athens,  162 — 164. 
Intrigues  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  206,  207* 
'-,  affVdrs  of  the  Grecian  settlements  in,  from  the  Athenian  invasion  to  the 


settlement  of  the  Syracusan  government  under  Dionysius  and  Hipparinus,  v. 
310.  et  seq.  Deficiency  of  historical  materials  with  regard  to  Sicilian  cities, 
316.  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  as  in  the  mother  country,  divided  into 
small  republics,  317*  The  (Grecian  cause  broken  by  the  revolution  effected 
by  Diodes,  319.  Invaded  by  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  321.  A 
second  time  invaded  by  Hannibal,  333. 

-,  affairs  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Syra- 


cusan government  under  Dionysius  and  Hipparinus,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Syracusan  supremacy  over  the  Sicilian,  and  its  extension  over  the  Italian, 
Greek  dties,  v.  365.  et  seq.  Harvest  management  in  Sicfly  and  Greece,  385. 
affairs  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greek  dties,  from  the  establishment  of 


the  Syracusan  empire  to  the  death  of  Dionjrsius,  v.  398.  et  seq.  Peace  throogfa- 
out  Sicily,  445.  Peace  throughout  the  Grecian  settlements  of  SicQy  and 
Italy,  456.    Invanon  of  Sicily  and  Italy  by  the  CarthaginLins,  459. 

,  af&irs  of  the  Gredan  settlements  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  from  the  death  of 

the  first  Dionysius  to  the  restoration  of  the  second  Dionysius,  vL  1-— 36. 
From  the  restoration  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  the  death  of  Timoleon,  37 
— 80.  Appointment  of  Timoleon  to  manage  the  a&irs  of  Sicily,  44.  State 
of,  under  Timoleon,  64,  65.  Re-peopled  by  him,  70-  Prosperity  of,  under 
his  rule,  7^  77*    See  Athens,  and  Syracuse. 

Sicyon,  the  oldest  dty  in  Greece,  i.  23.    Sketch  of  the  history  of,  264,  265. 

,  affairs  of,  v.  167—176.     History  of  the  tyrant  Euphroo^  ib.    The 

Sicyonians  recover  their  port,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arcadians,  180.  Se- 
dition in  Sicyon  after  the  battle  of  I^euctra,  264.  Sicyon  a  school  of  the  fine 
arts,  270. 

Sidon,  an  opulent  dty,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece,  i  8.  The  great  seat  of 
manufactures,  142. 

,  account  of,  viL  362,  363.    Revolts  agahist  Persia,  363.    Subdued  by 

Artaxerxes,  364.    Submits  to  Alexander,  524. 

Siege,  the  first  of  which  any  connected  detail  exists,  IL  407- 

,  ineffidency  of  ancient  sieges,  iiL  30,  31. 

Sigeum,  establishment  of  an  Athenian  colony  at,  i.  403. 

idMiXnirfis  and  Zi«iX«f,  distinction  between,  v.  395.  note. 

Simmias,  the  Macedonian,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Arbcla,  viiL  21 .  Accused 
of  treason,  but  acquitted,  74. 

Simmis,  a  robber-chief,  slain  by  Theseus,  i.  57. 
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ShnoaidGt  of  Ceot,  iirrited  to  Athens  by  Hippirinasy  and  maintiined  ^htithy 

Sindomaom,  noHee  of,  riii  853- 

Sinope,  tetdemem  of  the  Athenians  at,  iL  289. 

,  site  and  foundation  of  the  town  of,  iv.  248^  S49.    Account  of,  ib. 

Transactions  of  the  Cyrean  anny  there,  249,  260. 
Sisioottus  appointed  to  die  command  of  Aornos,  TiiL  180.    Sends  dcapstches  to 

Alexander,  208. 
Sisjgambis,  mother  of  Darius,  intercedes  with  Alexander  on  behalf  of  the 

OfWKS,  Tlli.  84* 

Sisyphus,  a  prince  of  Corinth,  L  24. 

SitUoes  tucoeeds  to  the  sovereignty  of  Thraoe,  ii  882.  Hb  alfiance  widk 
Athens  and  Podiccas,  383.  Causes  of  his  invaskm  of  Maeedaoiay  and  tcsms 
of  the  treaty,  427—430. 

,  his  iiTuption  into  Macedonia,  Ti.  88.  89. 

,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  notice  of,  TiiL  76.   Recalled  from  Media, 
27&>    Executed,  ib. 

Slavei,  state  of.  In  Crete,  i  20.  Tribute  of,  imposed  by  Minos,  00.  Why 
necessary  at  Sparta,  278.  Regulations  of  Lyeuigvs  cooceming  them,  290, 
291.  Their  condition  at  Athens,  and  reguhuions  of  Soloo  respecting  them, 
368—370.  The  first  occasion  upon  whidi  they  were  admitted  to  military 
service^  499.  note. 

— ,  \rr*m0naf>  numbcr  of»  shared  by  the  Agrigentincs,  ii.  168. 

y  mnproTement  in  their  condition  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iy.  8 

Oreek  words  used  for,  194.    Thoee  of  serrile  origin  not  admitted  to  the  first 
honors  of  the  state  at  Lacedaemon,  330.  note. 

-,  account  of  slavery  among  the  andents,  viiL  420--422. 

Smindyrides,  notice  of;  vii.  220. 

Sneezing,  Grecian  supersdtion  respecting,  it.  203.  Popular  custom  in  England 
respecting,  probably  derived  from  Oreeoe,  202,  203.  note. 

Social  war,  die  allies  in  the,  attack  Samoa,  viL  219.  Succour  Bysantiuro,  221. 
Negotiate  with  the  Athenians,  225.     Peace  concluded  with  them,  233. 

Society,  good  effecu  produced  on,  by  the  hospitality  of  die  early  Greeks,  L  165. 

Socrates,  profited  from  the  instruction  of  Aspasia,  ii  289.  He  prbfesaed  to  have 
learned  eloquence  from  her,  291. 

,  hu  narrow  escape  at  the  batde  of  Delium,  iii.  28. 

r ,  account  of  his  descent,  iv.  127*    Derived  his  fint  impressions  from  the 

theology  of  Anaxagoras,  ib.  The  conclusions  and  opinions  he  was  led  to 
deduce  from  these  principles,  ib.  His  mode  of  communicating  instruction, 
127,  128.  Account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  dme,  and  of  his 
general  habits,  128.  How  far  he  was  subject  to  superstition,  128,  129.  His 
practice  in  the  forms  of  worship  and  ceremonies  of  his  country,  129.  His  faith 
in  oracles,  ib.  Occasions  on  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  dtisen  in  war 
and  in  civil  affairs,  130.  The  unbending  uprightness  which  he  exhibited,  ib. 
Cause  for  the  hostility  of  Aristophanes  to  him,  as  shown  in  the  comedy  of  the 
<*  Clouds,'*  131.  In  what  light  he  is  represented  there,  ib.  Howthb  was  re. 
ceivcd  by  the  Athenian  audience,  132.  Information  laid  against  him  by  Mditns, 
ib.  Grounds  stated  by  iElian  for  his  condemnation,  132, 133.  These  confirmed 
by  other  writers,  133.  Nature  of  his  defence,  133,  134.  Reasons  of  the  popular 
jolonsy  against  him,  134.  His  political  principles  where  particularly  declared, 
ib.  note.  Account  of  his  accusers,  and  the  pardes  to  which  they  belonged, 
135.  The  probability  of  his  condemnadon  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  him,  136. 
Believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  superintending  Providence 
of  an  all-good  Deity,  ib.     His  age  at  the  period  of  his  prosccudon,  ib.    How 
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he  might  have  obtained  his  aequituL.  136,  137.  His  oondact  on  his  tml, 
137*  CircumsUDoes  which  occasioned  his  respite,  ib.  Refuses  the  mesas  of 
escspe,  ib.  Manner  of  his  death,  138.  In  what  his  singular  ment  eon- 
sistad,  138,  139.  His  life  an  sera  in  the  histovy  of  Athens  and  of  man,  138. 
Obaenratianson  the  aspcnions  on  his  chaiacter,  coDected  Iran  andcnt  writcn 
bj  die  aothor  of  the  Obscnrer,  139 — 141.  note. 
Sociates^  the  master,  friend,  and  sdnser  of  Xenophon,  ▼.  278,  279. 

,  account  of  his  refusal  to  Tisit  the  court  of  Archdaus,  king  of  Maccdoti, 


▼L  93L 

Sogdiana,  its  capital  and  modem  name,  tiiL  192.  Revolts  of  the  Sogdjans, 
106.  121. 

Soldier,  Athenian,  pay  of  one,  iL  438. 

SoU  entered  by  Alexander,  Tii.  482.    FestiTal  cdefacated  there  by  him,  483L 

Solots,  a  Phcnidan  settlement  in  Sicfly,  iL  138. 

Solon  introduced  into  public  life  by  a  remarkable  political  event,  L  359.  Stale 
of  affidrs  between  the  Eupatiids  and  the  people  at  Athens,  359 — 361. 
Effects  of  the  oBgarcfaal  principle  in  the  Athenian  constitntkm,  360.  Invitea 
Spimenidcs  to  Athens,  362.  Appointed  archoo,  363.  Measure  adopted  wiifa 
respect  to  the  public  reUgioo,  ib.  Defects  of  die  Athenian  oonstitutiony  363. 
Reformation  introduced  into  it  by  Solon,  364.  Law  of  dd>tar  and  creditor 
arranged  by  Solon,  365.  Component  members  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, 367.  Citiscns,  ib.  Metics  or  freemen,  not  being  citizens,  368.  Slaves 
and  their  condition,  368 — 370.  Account  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  379— 
375.  Of  theooondl  or  senate  of  five  hundred,  375.  Power  of  the  Prytaaes, 
37&  Business  of  die  general  assemblies,  377,  378.  Mode  of  enacting  kwi^ 
379,  380.  Power  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  380,  381.  Other  courts 
for  sdministering  justice  to  inhabitants  of  the  country  at  a  distance  from 
Athens,  382,  383.  Enactments  of  S<don  respecting  military  service,  384. 
His  success  as  generaLon-chief  in  the  first  Sacred  war,  390.  ExpedfenC 
adopted  by  S<4on,  to  preserve  his  institntians  from  the  opposition  of  fiictiona, 
391.  His  conduct  af^  die  revolndon  eflfected  by  Pisistzatus,  307-  His 
death,  398. 

,  defects  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  as  established  by  him,  iv.  3,  4.  The 

transcription  of  hb  code  of  laws  committed  to  Niconiachni,  75.     How  inter- 
polated and  altered,  76.     Decree  respecting  77- 

,  account  of  his  legislation  for  the  Amphictyonic  cound!,  vL  243 — ^24fiu 

im/ui^tfyX^^  explanation  of,  viL  291.  note. 

Soothsayers,  L  107—109. 

Sophists,  who  fiist  attained  eminenrr  in  the  profession  of^  iv.  126.  Natnic  of 
their  instructions,  and  causes  of  their  success  at  Athens,  ib.  How  they  re- 
commended themselves  to  public  notice,  ib. 

Sophocles,  son  of  Sostratidss.     See  Eurymedon. 

Sopfaroniscns,  the  father  of  Socrates,  notice  of,  iv.  127* 

Sosis  accuses  Dion  of  tyranny,  vi.  18.  The  falsehood  of  this  armtafion,  ib. 
Coodeomcd  10  death,  ib. 

Soul,  the,  bdUeved  immortal,  among  the  Gredo,  L  109. 

Spain,  the  peasants  in  some  parts  of,  eat  the  roasted  acorns  of  the  evergrecD  oak, 
L  9.  note. 

1^  use  of  sepulchral  barrows  in,  ii.  11.  note. 

.,  the  Spaniards  in  the  defeated  Carthaginian  army  are  taken  inio  Syiacnsn 


pay,  V.  430. 

and  France,  remarks  on  the  governments  of,  vii.  277* 


SpcB8er*s  description  of  the  sodent  state  of  Britain,  i.  55.  note. 
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Sphactoiih  ialand  of,  its  «ituatioD,  a.  501.    Blockaded  by  tfae  Athoiitfi%  611. 

Attack  upon,  by  Demostheneiy  515—519.    Surrendem  to  the  Athemaniy  590. 

Treatment  of  the  prisoners,  521.     See  Pylas. 
Sphodriai,  the  Lacedsmonian  general,  left  in  oommand  at  The^Ms,  ▼•  49u  in. 

Yades  Attica  by  night,  53.     Is  tried  at  Lacedsmoo,  and  acquitted  A«wg*« 

the  interest  of  Agesilaus,  54.    Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Leactn,  91. 
Spies,  the  first  instance  on  record  of  their  being  treated  widi  genaroaity,  n.  81. 
Spitamenea,  satrap  of  Sogdia,  his  message  to  Alexander,  TiiL  100.    Hia  reivll, 

108.    Defeats  some  Macedonian  forces,  114.    He  retreats  befwe  Aloandei^ 

ib.    Makes  an  inroad  into  Bactria,  124.    Surprises  a  body  of  Maoedfloians^ 

125.    Circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  126,  127*     Is  '^tfmttrd  by 

Ckenus,  ib.     His  death,  128* 
Spithridates,  the  Persian,  joms  Arsites,  wiL  397*    It  dain,  410. 
Stidion,  or  foot-rsce,  the  only  game  exhibited  at  the  Oljrmpian  iaadtt^  aa 

established  by  Iphitus,  L  21 1 . 
Siagira,  account  of,  yii  203,  204. 
Slasanor,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  sent  against  the  Ariana,  tbL  115.    Joins 

Alexander  at  Nautaca,  130.    His  origin,  131. 
Stasippus,  the  Tegean,  opposes  the  unkm  of  Arcadia,  ▼.  114.    His  death,  116L 
Statira,  queen  of  Persia,  anecdote  of,  yiL  519. 
Statins,  his  allusion  to  the  mountain  of  Anopoa,  ii.  41.  note. 
Sthenekidas,  speech  of,  at  the  congress  at  Laoedcmon,  ii.  342. 
]r%«f  synonymous  with  As^f^  i.  388.  note. 
Stoodienge,  considered  to  be  a  temple,  i.  102. 
Storm,  a  remarkable  one,  assails  the  Lacedomonian  army,  under  Cleombrotas, 

Y.  49. 
Strabo,  his  division  of  Peloponnesus,  L  13. 
Stratege,  rank  and  power  of,  L  388. 
^rfmrnyift  signification  of,  iiL  422.  note. 
Saatodes,  the  Athenian,  account  of,  vL  412, 413. 
Xtf»r«rt)«y,  meaning  of  the  word,  v.  223.  note. 
Stratus,  battle  near,  u.  415,  416. 

Strymon,  river,  bridge  built  over,  il  4,  5.   Battle  o(^  125. 
Sttfiete,  explanation  of  the  title  o^  ii.  146. 
Superstition,  why  Egypt  the  great  school  of,  L  88,  89.    The  use  made  of  by 

Solon,  361.    Of  seamen,  iL  31. 

,  remarkable  instance  of,  iiL  57.  58. 

^  influence  of,  over  the  Greek  soldiers,  Iv.  241.  250.  256.  268,  259, 


260.  262.  374. 
Surgeons  in  the  array,  when  first  mentioned,  iv.  214. 
Sttsa  surrenders  to  Alexander,  viii.  29.     Spoils  found  there  by  him,  29,  30. 

Darius's  family  settle  there,  30.    The  Susiad  locks  defended  by  the  Peinaos, 

34.    Are  passed  by  Alexander,  36.    The  rivers  on  which  Susa  was  situated, 

843.    Alexander's  return  thither,  350. 

Swords,  two  kinds  of,  used  by  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age,  i.  52.  note. 

Sybaris,  foundation  of,  L  347* 

,  extent  of  territory  belonging  to,  ii,  157>  The  luxury  of  its  citiaens 
proverbial,  158.  Beauty  of  its  coins,  159.  The  native  inhabitanta,  expelled 
by  Telys,  take  refuge  in  Crotona,  ib.  Destruction  of  their  commonwealth,  ib. 
Population  of,  161.  note.  Mention  of,  by  different  writers,  161,  162.  note. 
Consequences  of  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Crotoniats,  163»  164.  Style  of  ardii- 
tecture  of  the  Sybarites,  174,  note.  Destruction  of  the  remnant  of  thia  un- 
fortunate people,  165. 

Sybota,  sea.fight  off,  11.  315,  316. 
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Sycophant,  original  meaning  of  the  torn,  W.  24.    Enooaragemcnt  afodcd  by 

the  Athenian  govenunent  and  judicature  to,  25,  26.    Reriral  of  tyoophancy, 

78,79. 
Syenneni,  negotiation  of  Cyras  with,  iv.  154. 
SyDhun,  fortxest  of,  noticed,  riL  453. 
Syndics,  office  of  the,  L  378. 
Synedrians,  account  of  the,  tL  422. 

Synedrium,  or  congress  of  stales  at  Athens,  constitution  of  the,  Ti.  145. 
Synamosica,  or  political  clubs  at  Athens,  account  oiy  iii.  339. 
Sjrrscuse,  at  fiist  subject  to  Corinth,  i  202.  Becomes  independent  and  wealthy,  ib. 

Founds  iu  own  colonies  in  lUyria,  ib.    By  whom  originally  founded,  M8, 

349. 

,'  sketch  of  the  history  ot,  iL  130 — 151.    Situation  and  advantages  of 

the  dty,  142,  143.    Made  the  seat  of  goremment  by  Gelon,  143.  SeeGdon. 
^  situation  of^  and  parts  of  which  the  town  was  composed,  ixL  145.  218, 


219.  note.  Becomes  the  soYemgn  dty  of  Sicily,  153,  154.  Accedes  to  the 
Lacedsetnonian  confederacy,  154,  155.  Defects  of  the  Syracusan  constitutiop, 
183,  184.  3Ieasures  taken  against  tlie  Athenian  tnTasion,  184—186.  Pre- 
parations of  the  Syracusans,  205 — 209.  Accountof  the  siege,  21  &  234.  837 
^239.  257—260.  Naval  actions  in  the  harbour  of,  251—255.  265—269. 
271.    Improrements  in  the  triremes  of,  251.    Retreat  of  the  Athenians  from, 

272 284.    The  Syracusans  decree  Nidas  and  Demosthenes  to  death,  285. 

Their  crad  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners,  286,  287*  How  the  Syrs- 
cusans  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Antandrus,  400,  401.  Honors 
obtained  by,  for  their  conduct  at  Ephesus,  409. 

^  the  Syracusans  send  maritime  assistance  to  Laoedcmon,  t.  75.    The 


Syracusan  auxiliaries  described,  136.  They  invade  Sicyonia,  and  return,  ih, 
Auxiliariesagain  sent  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  141. 188.1  iM).  Syracuse  becomes 
the  leading  sute  of  Sicily,  317.  Its  government  a  pure  democracy,  ib.  Hermo- 
crates,  son  of  Hermon,  at  the  head  of  its  afiairs,  ib.  Diodes  takes  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  legislator,  318.  The  Sjrracusans  send  a  deputation  to  Car- 
thage,  deprecating  war,  333.  Equip  a  fleet,  which  defeats  the  Carthaginians, 
334.  Take  the  lead  in  the  defence  of  Sicily,  335.  State  of  Syracusan  affldrs 
on  the  downfall  of  Agrigentum,  349.  The  Syracusans  dismiss  their  generals, 
and  appoint  Diooysiua,  352.  Restore  the  party  of  Hermocrates,  354.  Ap- 
point Dionysius  sod  Hipparinus  autocrator-generals,  359.  '\'^ote  a  guard  of 
six  hundred  men  to  Dionpius,  362.  Are  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians 
before  Gela,  368. 

-,  the  port  improved,  and  the  maritime  power  of  Syracuse  advanced  by 


Dionysius,  v.  374.  A  division  of  lands  among  the  people,  375.  Dionysius 
besieged  in  the  ishmd,  378.  The  dty  regained  by  him,  381.  Nature  of  the 
connexion  between  Syracuse  and  Laccdxmon,  383.  A  Corinthian  party,  in 
oppoution  to  the  Lacedssmonian,  at  Syracuse,  384.  Which  is  disarmed 
during  the  season  of  harvest,  385.  The  mercenary  troops  increased,  386^ 
Works,  of  magnitude  before  unknown,  executed  in  Syracuse,  392.  The 
Syracusan  empire  extended  generally  over  the  Grecian  towns  of  Italy,  997* 
Blocives  and  preparations  for  war  with  Carthage,  398—401.  Violence  of  the 
Syracusans  toward  the  Carthaginian  residents,  408.  A  herald  despatdied  to 
Carthage,  anooundng  war,  409. 

^  the  harbour  attacked  by  ImOcon,  in  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  v.  41 1. 


The  Syracusan  territory  b  fortiflcd  against  Imilcon,  419.  Syracuse  is  be- 
sieged by  him,  and  the  division  of  Achradina  taken,  422.  Successes  of 
Dionysius,  428.  Peace  made,  429.  The  Syracusans  oppose  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions,  430.  War  of  Rhegium  with  SyrBCuse,  434.  War  renewed 
by  Carthage,  440.   War  of  Rhegium  and  Crotoni  with  Syracuse,  449.   Synu 
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cuiecnj«]r8apnoeafBxtamycMi,460.  Is  giwrtly  cnlnfed  md  cmhfiliiihad 
bj  Dionyiioa,  461.  SyacoMn  lereouc^  462.  LiDoalore  eoooungedy  468. 
Assistance  sent  to  l<acridiBmon  against  Tbdiet,  471»  War  renewed  with 
Carthage,  472.    Death  of  Dionysius,  473. 

STracuse,  alarm  created  at,  bj  the  proceeding*  of  Dion,  Hcradida^  and  Andn^ 
machus,  yi.  10.  Is  invested  and  taken  by  Dion,  13.  State  oi^  dmiiig  the  dis- 
sensions of  Dion  and  Heradides,  19.  A  new  election  of  gcDcnb,  ib.  The 
fleet  o^  baffled  by  Nypaina,  and  two  quarters  of  the  town  taken  )uf  hinit  81. 
Is  still  agitated  by  the  continiied  rivalries  of  Dion  and  Hectdidea,  jff  Sft. 
Introduction  of  Corinthians  there  by  Dion,  30.  Flot  against,  and  mnidcr  if 
Dkm  at  Syracuse,  31,  32.  State  oi;  on  the  death  of  IHoo,  33^  35.  Dteyaioi 
the  younger  returns  to  Syracuse,  36.  It  is  taken  posscuion  of  by  loetes,  49L 
And  is  conquered  by  Timoleon,  61.  Desolation  of^  53,  54.  Attacked  by 
loetes,  55.     The  magistracy  at,  establiahed  by  Timoleon,  72* 

Syria,  one  of  the  earliest  drilised  countries,  L  5. 

<— ,  reoorered  to  the  empire  of  Persia  through  the  tieacheiy  of  Bcomidvit, 
V.  249. 

, ,  the  entrances  into,*de8cribcd,  y^  493,  494. 

Syrmus,  king  of  the  Triballians,  notice  of,  vii.  308.  310,  311. 

Syrphtz,  noCk:e  of,  riL  417,  418. 


T. 


Tadsoa,  king  of  Egypt,  engages  AgeiiUus  and  Chabrias,  v.  250.    Deserted  by 

his  people,  he  takesreftige  in  Sidon,  252.    Is  restored  to  the  Egyptian  thcooe, 

253.  note. 
Tactics.    See  Army,  Military  Afiairs,  &,c 
Tanarum,  promontory  of,  1. 14. 

Tagus,  esplanation  of  the  term,  ii.  267.  note;  ▼•  100.  note;  riL  294. 
Tanynae,  battle  of,  ri.  371. 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  iL  25&     Ravaged  by  Nicias,  480. 
Tanais,  river,  its  various  names,  viiL  103.  and  note.  Alexander  wounded  on  its 

banks,  ib.    A  colony  founded  there  by  him,  109. 
Taocs,  account  of  the,  iv.  227. 
Tapoors,  the,  notice  ol^  viii.  61.  note. 
Tarentum,  foundation  of,  i.  311. 346. 
Tarquinii,  the  principal  city  of  Tuscany,  a  Corinthian  colony  fettled  there, 

ii.  155. 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  king  df  Rome,  his  descent,  ii.  155. 
Tarsus,  the  capital  of  CUida,  Alexander  taken  ill  there,  vii.  478, 479.  By  whom 

founded,  481. 
Tartars,  the  modem,  inherit  the  character  and  manners  of  their  ancestors,  the 

Scydiians,  viiL  129. 
Tatooing,  existence  of^  among  various  barbarous  nations  at  a  distance  fiom  each 

other,  ii.  381. 
Taulantians,  the,  join  the  Dlyrians,  vii.  314.  Repulsed  by  Alexander  the  Great, 

316. 
Tauriscus,  the  Macedonian,  anecdote  of,  viiL  6. 
Tauromenium,  or  Taormina,  foundation  of,  i.  349. 
._—  took  its  origin  from  the  Sicels  of  Naxus,  v.  419.     Who  obsd- 

natdy  retain  it  against  Dionjrsius,  439.  Reduced,  and  conferred  on  the  Syra- 

eusan  mercenaries,  444. 
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Tionxnenium  te-atabllihal  by  Andrunuchu*,  ti.  10.   In  occnpotioo  anuUble 

in  deodiiDg  the  luUmcides  rnmi  (he  i^rncuna  alUaacie,  11.    Affilki  Tot 

Ihe  inlctfcreim  of  Cona^,  41.  Arrival  ofTlmalcoo  then,  40, 
TiuroMheno  lod  Colliu  of  Eub<n,  tbtir  projteli,  tL  368,  309. 

,  the  ^cnU  oTDerDOiittacna,  tIL  90. 

Tmito,  inouniwni  of,  dMcribnl,  vii.  447:  liH.  HI. 
Taxa  of  the  Penwa  empSie,  L  446.  now. 

impn— <  OD  AthetWu  ind  tree-reaidcilli  la  Attlot,  it.  16 — 17- 

1  naton  of  (bote  impoMd  by  the  SyntcuMD  ^u*auui(nt,  v.  463 — 4'1'k 
Tazil>,bid(uitian,  (iii.  189.     Alesuda  winloi  iben,  190. 
TftxHa,  ui  Indiu)  prince,  lubmia  <o  Aleumder,  *<u.  IS4-    Hi*  interview  with 

him,  189.  Sent  after  Porui,  200.  And  reoMicilid  U>  blm,  803.  Appolaicd  lo 

nipriintend  the  Indian  dominion,  274. 
Taxli  and  Tuiaicb,  of  the  Athenian  aimy,  i.  9BJ.  388. 
TaygeHii,  nuninlain  of,  i.  13. 
Taylor,  John,  hii  note  on  ■  proposed  corlectian  of^ichiDa,  vii.  106.  notb 

Obauiatictu  on  hii  otgectlona  to  the  autbentidty  of  the  fiiDenl  <ntlon  of 

DemoKheoea,  169,  17D.  note 
Tearien  battle,  the,  gained  by  Archidamui,  too  of  Ageailaus,  T.  149.    Why  fo 

deoominaled,  ib. 
T^Eani,  their  dhpule  for  prccedenoc  with  the  Aiheniani,  il.  104.  Tbeirbtamy 

at  Plauea,  lis.  Plunder  the  magnifiocnl patilion  of  Mardoniui,  Ib.  Dedicate 

a  part  of  tbeii  tpoil  In  the  temple  of  the  Alfan  Minerva,  119. 

,  mi  benreoi  Tcgea  and  Maatine*,  ili  67. 

,  the,  unite  ill  Arcadia,  v,  1 14 — II7.     About  eight  hundrtd  Sec  to  La- 

ctd^mon,  IIR.  Deputlet  fron:i  alt  the  Arcadian  cities  aasemble  in  Ttgn,  31 1 . 

The  iructl'ii]'  of  Epuninondas  at,  defended  by  Xenophon,  333. 
TeiaDS  the,  retire  to  Thmcc,  and  found  the  town  of  Abdera,  L  434. 
Ttldiian.  i.  IK. 

Teletlu*.  ting  of  Sparta,  noljee  of,  i.  302. 
Telailla,  a  poeteas,  Uory  of,  L  490.  note. 
Tdeutlai,  brother  of  AgesiUtifs  appninted  camnander-ln-chlef  of  the  Laoedtf. 

monian  foita  In  Aaia,  iv.  431.      His  peculiar  merit,  444.      His  remarkable 

tpeech  to  hi>  ioldioi  and  tameo,  ib.     Hii  lueceasei  agaliut  Ihe  Atbcmaiu, 

446,  44A. 
apptonted  comTiiindet-io.ehlef  in  Thrace,  T.  31.  Hii  6nt  engagement 

«ith  the  Olyntiuani,  22.   Hu  defeat  and  death,  34. 
Tclmiwu,  aitnatian  of,  deuribed.  vIL  46a     The  TehniiviaDi  aaaial  the  Sala. 

gaaciani,  ib9.  And  aie  defeated,  460.   For  what  celebrated,  469. 
Tdyi,  the  demagogue  of  Ctotooa,  notice  of,  il.  169. 
Tem«nas,  CrcapfaoDlea  and  Aiinodemus,  great-gnndjoai  of  H^ul,  mffriatf 

with  them  Oxylni,  and  orenun  Arcadia,  i.  I78,  1 79.     Tenunua  takn  poa- 

icarioa  of  Argoa,  179.  And  Cieiphonta  of  AtnuoiB,  ill.  Destfa  ofiht  UtteT-, 

301. 
Tempe,  rale  of;  I.  40. 

,  the  Orccian  army  mcamped  in,  iL  34. 

Temples  ran  In  ancient  Gre(«,  I.  101.    Without  roofi,  101,  102.    Fam  of,  in 

Africa,  IDS.  note.    Temples  in  Cirtecc  convened  into  banlu,  194. 
,  the  Oreeian  lemplei  ordered  by  Xenei  lo  be  burnt,  ii.  132.     Temple 

of  Minors  at  Plata*,  179. 
Tib,  the    Bee  CounciL 

Tot  thoaand,  mreat  of  the,  a.  17B— 298.    See  Gmee. 
Tenedoa  itibdaed  by  Phamabanu,  vii.  466.  Sabiuiu  to  the  Macedinton,  643. 
Tmncs,  kiag  of  Sidon,  rerolli  againit  Artaicnca,  vii.  3(13.     Subdued  and 

ennilcd,  364. 
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TouMB,  oteUden,  Botke  tit,  viL  904,  98ft. 
TeoB,  dty  of.  Its  fiMndiidaii,  i.  941. 

recovered  to  the  Atheman  alUaate,  iii.  314. 

Tens,  king  of  Tfance,  notice  o(y  ii.  38i. 

Teribftzui,  the  Perrian  commander  against  Evagoras^  v.  «46.    Is  reniof>ed,  and 

succeeded  by  Orontat,  ib. 
TeriUoa,  tjrrant  of  Himera,  ejqpeDed  ftvm  his  gofemnent,  U.  144.    Flees 

to  Carthage,  and  !a  fitTorably  Teceired  there,  145. 
Tcrais  of  Herenry,  andent  use  of,  iU.  178.    DestxoetioB  t€y  aA  A^mm,  nd  its 

consequences,  178, 178. 
Tenoer  said  to  hare  been  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  state,  1.78.  iMle.  Natlao<«n 

to  Homer,  lb* 
Teutonic  dialects,  their  affinity  wiUi  the  Greek  and  Lathi,  L  124.  note. 
Thais,  the  Athenian  courtesn,  account  o^  TiiL  98. 
Thales,  the  poet,  notice  of,  L  272,  273. 

-,  of  Hiletns,  origm  of  Grecian  pMosopfay  attilbuted  to  hin,  iw.  121. 


Derived  his  kamhig  from  Egypt,  ib.    The  Und  of  pfafloscqphy  and  wteice 

possessed  by  him,  122.    Rule  of  morality  for  frhidi  he  was  oeldnlud,  122, 

129^    Difeenoe  between  H  and  die  Christian  precept,  129.  note. 
Thamyris,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Grecian  poetry,  L  69. 
^taigdia,  a  Gfsdan  eonrtesm,  inikienoe  of,  IL  981. 

TlMiyps,ldng  of  Molossis,]ofais  die  Lacedemonians,  viL  224.  Acooaotor,  225. 
Thasos,  or  Thasus,  Isbnd  of,  noticed,  i  1«;  vL  189. 

,  revolt  of  the  Thaaians,  8.  296L     Redueed  to  cMUenee 

by  Cimon,  297. 
Theatres  at  Athena,  a  proportion  of  the  pubSc  reremie  devoted  to  the  terviee  of, 

vL  139. 
Theatrical  satfare  at  Athens,  efibct  oC;  ilL  59, 88.   Extent  of,  iv.  28, 28. 
Thebaid,  the,  ravaged  by  Agesilaus,  v.  57.    Agab  invaded  by  the  Laeeds»- 

monians,  59. 
Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander,  tagus  of  Thessaly,  joins  hi  a  plot  to  assasiinatf  him, 

▼.  288.  and  note. 
Thebes,  hi  Bocotia,  foundation  of,  i.  43.     Its  ancient  eeiebiity,  fb.    Five  ^ilaces 

of  this  name,  45. 

revenge  taken  against,  by  Pausanias,  iL  123,  124.     Hie  Hiebana 


attempt  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  authority,  259.     Hieir  attempt 
PUtaea,  358—383.      Their  exasperation  agnlnst  the  PlatMns,  488uU62. 
The  town  and  tenritory  of  PUtoa  given  to  diera,  483. 

resort  of  Athenian  fhgitives  to,  iv.  55.    Causes  for  its  aUenstioB  from 


Lacedomoo,  320.     Origin  of  the  war  widi  LaeedcmoD,  959,  954.     The 
Thebaas  march  against  and  defeat  Lysander,  855. 

.,  the  bad  government  and  violent  factions  at  Thebes,  ▼.  14.    Its  citadel 


betrayed  by  Leontiades,  the  polemarch,  18.  Reduced  to  dependency  upon 
Lacedemon,  18.  Revolution  in  favour  of  democracy,  37 — 42.  TheTlicANUis 
appoint  BcBOtarchs,  52.  Their  system  of  warfare,  58.  They  hivade  Thespis 
with  success,  ib.  Obtain  com  in  their  distress  ftom  Eubcsa,  88^— 412.  Reduce 
all  Bceotia  to  subjection,  64.  Invade  Phods,  85.  Their  tyranny  over  Bceetk, 
78.  Expel  the  inhabitants  of  natsea  and  Thespin,  79>  Join  the  genersl 
congress  at  Laoedsemon,  82.  Resign  dienr  supremacy  over  the  Bosotian  cities, 
83.  But  retract,  and  are  excluded  from  the  treaty,  84,  85.  Gahi  thevktocy 
of  Leuctra,  99—^3. 

',  the  Thebans  invade  Laoonia  under  Epaminondas,  v.  123.   Place  Sparta 


.  in  imminent  danger,  128.  Besiege  Gythium  without  success,  127*  Wididraw 
from  Laconia,  130.  Efftct  a  passage  into  Peloponnesus,  and  join  their  allies 
thsre,  135.    Ravage  the  lands  of  the  Epidaarians,  ib.     And  the  Corinthian 
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An  nciUid  b;  the  Tkewlisi  war,  ib. 
>t  onljr  tfanogh  ibc  talent  of  ■  few  nmardinary  men,  137.  War 
TbcMalf,  U3 — 147.  A  coD^n^sg  piwutcil  U  Sun,  1 47.  A  reimpt  in  fk-nir 
of  Theba  obuined  fiom  ibe  king  of  Pcnia,  14S.  The  Tbebiou  nnv  unmu 
lobearbitmarGRxxx^  149.  Thry  nnimoa  ■  cmgRn  ai  Tbcbts,  ib.  Pro- 
poac  an  oMli  lo  the  ranoui  dcpuiia,  150.  Failuic  of  dicir  aticmpl  to  Aa|uire 
the  tmfietntCf  of  Graeec,  ISI.  153.  Tbey  march  an  aroitt  inta  Achaia  undB 
Epamingidu,  I.>7.  Their  impaliik  illibeTaHty,  isa  Trial  u  Tbeba  of  the 
landBiorEupbroiijofSicTOn,  172 — IJG.  A  pace eaDclndcd becwceti  Th^a 
and  Corinth,  tSG.  Sedition  afthe  ariitocntial  parlj in  Tbebo  and OrdMUOaiiv, 
ISSiIM.  Tbe  TbcbaniauiMlhrTboialiudiieiigaiDal  Alexander  of  Pberct 
196.  Aod  mciliate  a  peace,  197-  Seiu  the  priodpal  Aitadiao  dliuoa  at 
Tegea,312.  DbI  act  ibEni  at  libert;,  3 II  Are  lUHUuetaful  in  that  mari- 
dme  aUBnpt*  a^iatt  Aihnu,  HO,  230.  Amoonl  of  the  Thebac  aimj  on 
tkc  fonnh  laiaaian  of  Peloponnesos  under  Epaminonda*,  333.  Titij  re-cnur 
laenaiB,  and  atlemptlo  uupriae Spana,  335,  226.  Uastoi  to  (he Mantinewi 
leiilUny,  328.  An  wonted  by  tbe  Alhcnian  hone,  ib,  Oain  (he  vietorr  of 
Mandnca,  333—335. 
Thebta,  die  Tbebana  make  an  allianoe  with  M«xdoo.  iL  113,  114.  Tbey 
MOM  tb  Enboatu,  17S>  IIH.  At*  obliged  10  k»ve  Eubo^  ITS.  State  of 
TIda  after  the  death  of  Epaminoodai,  253,  353.  Tbe  Tbebani  piDMoale 
in  iheArophictronic  Council.  3M.  and  Douc  Their  derignt  ^ainM 
Groundi  of  the  nu  between  it  *ad  Thebea,  lb.     Tbe 


I 


Tbebant  de&icnt  in  gcnenl),  27^  Their  alliance  againit  the  Phodaa^ 
377.  Thui  tmmienl  of  the  Pbociao  piiaoDcn,  279.  Failure  of  the  ntg^- 
tiMiea  trith  the  Ptaodani,  281.  and  note.  Send  Pammenes  id  Attabami, 
SSS-aodDoie.  Are  defeated  by  Onoauudiuc,  3IB.  Dtcaj  of  Thebes,  347- 
The  Tbebwti  moKh  inio  Pekipcauuui,  335.      Tbcy  plnnder  Plucii,  3S7. 

Send  in  emtMBf  to  Poiii,  372-  Defm  ihe  Phocim,  431.  Dutiftmnidi 
are  deftaMd  br  tbero,  taa.  Send  an  onbaity  to  Philip.  43S.  Notice  irf  the 
Tbabui  by  iMcntea,  464.    Tbey  join  Phaip,  4S3. 

,  bo*  Thebea  wai  eoonecud  with  (be  Athoiian  omfedcncf,  tIL  114, 

Political  Mate  of,  110.  PrepondcfanCE  of  tbe  Aibcnian  partjr  (hem,  119,  130l 
TheallDKmRiuhcldaut  to(lKTbefaBaabrDcn»atheOB,  131.  Thef  noe* 
their  paue  ■ilfa  PhiBp,  123.  And  iccein  a  leiia  trtaa  him,  12^  Fonn  an 
altinn  Willi  Aduna,  134.  Opeiadoq*  of  Thebo  and  Atbcm,  135,  I3«. 
TbeTbcbHtRJeclFbUip'ioffenof  peace,  141.  Tbe  Tbeban  and  Adiouan 
Bnojp  matdi  ^aiiiM  PUlip,  145.  and  note.  Tbtj  are  defoited  at  CUwnoai, 
146,  147-  AocUBit  of  d>e  goireiiun<D(  of  Tbcbea,  153.  Iia  dimubed  Mate, 
318.  Itidladel,hiMigani>mied,  319.  A  tm«i>mi«M  nf  ■>»»  'iMnmimling  nffltm 
of  (he  citadel,  331.  A  f^eneial  inmirectioa  ibttc,  332.  Canimoliaaa  on  the 
B^woach  of  Akaander,  324.  Attack  of  (he  Tbeban  beeiw  on  the  Uacedooiaiia, 
Xa,  Reply  of  (he  T^ieban  gcncfala  to  AkzaDder'a  piDd 
PaiticaUnafibeitegeandthBtakiDgaf  Thebea,3aO— »4.  1 
33S.    AmouBl  ef  TbebBM  ilua  andaf  tlMM  Mid,  339. 

Theft  cncounged  byljjcargn*,  L  2&4. 

ThciniMnclea,  chatactcr  of.  iL  1ft,  Pint  pabUc  Bianin  adopted  by  him  fat  the 
if&Bot  of  Athene  tb.  Uii  intopMatiai  of  the  napome  of  the  Delphian 
o^e,  VL  Hia  plMi  fpr  latfiag  the  Gicdao  Rett  ■>  Awmlaum.  48.  Bit 
apedMHbr(natli4dMdcc(iati«BoagtheP<niani,63,63.  Hiadmneur 
compsnd  widi  that  of  AriMidt^  SO.  CI.  Pan  which  be  took  In  the 
■anl  eoondli,  U.  EKtraaidinary  meanre  adopted  by  him  Sm  Ae  fat. 
poae  of  brinftiog  the  Pmiam  10  an  engafietneni  off  Kalamii,  87.  Bi> 
■nterriew  with  Arisodea,  C8.  Difference  in  the  principle  oa  which 
TbenuMoclca  and  (he  Pawn  comnuuulet  leipectiitiT  mamwd  thar  1 1  aw  !■_ 
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09,  70.  In  whftt  lenioe  be  employed  the  fleet,  84,  8&  note.  How 
be  eniidied  hnnielf  at  the  ezpeose  of  the  isbuiden,  85.  Honon  leueiycd,  by 
him,  86,  87*  Measares  adopted  by  him  for  febuildiag  and  fortifyiog  Athens, 
182.  Pcrficy  of  his  conduct  with  respect  toLaoedsmon,  184,  185.  Undotakes 
the  embassy  to  Sparta,  186.  And  his  proceedings  there,  186 — 188.  Impeovcs 
and  fortifies  die  port  of  Pirsus,  189—191.  Complaints  agahiathfan,  104. 
Rofenge  of  TImocreon  agahist,  194.  His  integrity  doublfii],  19b.  Fiity 
againat  Yam  at  Atibens,  195^198.  His  banishment,  198.  Penoeatiflo  a(fed 
Hight  of,  228— S26.  His  recq>tion  at  the  Peraian  court,  2869  297-  Hiadttdi, 
2^   Examination  of  his  character,  229. 

Thamktodes,  his  recqition  by  the  prince  of  Molonianotioedy  nu  223. 

Tbeoclea,  or  Thudes,  founds  the  fiist  Grecian  town  in  SicHy,  L  348. 

Tkeodorus,  a  Syracusan,  invefghs  against  Diooytiiis  at  an  aasemblj  of  the 
people,  t.  425. 

Theopompns,  king  of  Sparta,  leads  an  army  toward  Ithome,  L  388.  Battle  with 
the  MesKuians  in  his  leign,  decided  by  a  combat  of  300  men  on  eadi  mde» 
I  326.  The  establishment  of  epbors  referred  t»  him,  328.  Saying  wyotted 
of  hhn,  329. 

Theia,  ieland  of,  noticed,  i.  344. 

Theraroenesjoins  the  oiigardial  party  at  Athens,  iii.  350.  Accused  of  JniHgating 
seditioo,  377'  His  measures,  377«  378.  Suooew  of  his  party,  382.  His 
misnon  to  liysandsr,  480.  And  to  Laoedcmon,  491.  Elected  one  of  die 
Council  of  Thirty,  493. 

,  account  of  his  fiunily,  chancier,  and  pdlitiad  conduct,  !▼•  41...50. 

Prosecuted  and  condemned  to  death,  50—53. 

Thenna,  in  Sicily,  origin  of  its  name,  ▼!.  333.  A  Carthagmian  anny  lands  at, 
ib.    Another  i^ace  of  that  name  near  Himers,  ib.  nota 

Therme,  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  and  army  at,  ii.  11. 

Thermopyls,  pan  of,  i.  12. 

— ,  its  situation  and  advantages,   ii.   27,  28.      Measufes  for  de- 


fending it,  28,  29.  Station  of  the  Grecian  army  there,  30.  Battle  o€, 
Honors  paid  to  those  who  fell  there,  180,  181.  Inscriptioos  on,  181.  andnote- 
— ,  meeting  of  a  congress  at,  vi.  468. 


Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  notice  of,  iL  144. 

Theseus,  son  of  ^geus,  birth  and  education  of,  L  52,  53.  His  adventures,  57* 
Arrives  in  Attica,  ib.  Is  recognised  by  iEg^ens  as  his  ton,  58.  SignaUsea  him- 
self by  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts,  59.  Goes  with  the  Athenian  captives  to 
Minos,  60,  61.  Liberates  his  country  from  tribute,  62.  Annual  ceremony, 
instituted  to  commemorate  that  event,  ib.  New-models  and  improves  the 
Athenian  government,  63 — 67*  Dies  in  exile,  68.  The  snccfasion  of  his 
family  to  the  throne  of  Attica  terminated,  335. 

Thesmophoria,  the  ceremony  so  called,  renuwks  as  to  the  season  of,  v.  16.  note. 

Thesmothete,  six  of  the  nine  arehons  so  called^  L  355. 

Thespise,  how  oppressed  by  Thebes,  iii.  57* 

,  the  Thespians  expelled  by  the  Thebans,  v.  79.     Find  an  aaylnm  at 

Athens,  ib. 

-,  restoration  of,  vii.  336. 


Theisaly,  boundaries  and  geographical  description  of,  i.  12.    Natural  drcom- 
stances  of,  38, 39.    Emigration  of  Thessalians  afVer  the  Trojan  war,  331. 

•,  measures  taken  by  the  Thessalians  against  the  Persian  invaakai. 


ii.  23,  24.  Thessaly  the  only  province  of  Greece  that  possessed  any 
siderable  strength  of  cavalry,  24.  A  party  among  the  Thessalians  disposed  to 
the  Persian  interest,  25.  Send  their  profession  of  submission  to  Xcrxea,  ib. 
The  defence  of  Thessaly  given  up  by  the  confederates,  26.  Origin  of  the 
in,  266.    Success  of  the  Thessalians,  267,  268. 
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TTam^j,  MUc  of,  in  the  Uxoe  of  Jruoo  of  Pbcnc,  «.  97'  ^Vmr  vilh 
TIwbM,  143—147.  Tbc  Tbouliu  ciiic*  i^t  ■<>  Tbtbo  for  BdnaMC 
■gaioft  Alexands  of  Pher*,  ISIt.  Peace  obtained  ibrongfa  [be  medialioa  of 
Tbcbca,  197-  XumenHu  Tbcualiaa  auuliaiiea  re-cnforce  EpunincinlM'i 
■Ttnj,  'iH.  Polideal  iiatc  of  Theoal)'  oo  tbc  death  of  da  ugnt  AiexmArt, 
36B. 

,    the  noblUtT   of,    r«ciTe   Amjnist.   king   of  Macedon.  li.   lOO. 

Philip'*  expcdidoo  thither,  I9».  laUmt  of  Tbaulf  in  the  AvphictTanic 
onindl,  336,237-  Expedition  of,  against  Crisa,  340.  Joint  Thebes againK 
Phocis,  277.      The  Thenaliatit  and  Locriaiu  defesced  bj  Pfailamdiu,  S78. 

,  auinuice  rtndmd   bj  Philip  to,  Tii.  22,   2S.    Atiahf?  of  the 

ThcsMlian  consiitatinii  to  thoae  of  Lutdxinan  and  Rome,  253 — 2&8.  The 
TTmiiliant  clecl  Alexander  w  the  mpnme  dignity,  294-  The  ganoat  n- 
lembly  dedans  Bai  against  A  then*  and  Thebta,  3^. 

,  a  revolt  ulttt  pUoe  in,  ™i-  40. 

Thetrs,  vhaldtizauDaniprdiaidcdiiDdeT  ibannk  nf,  I  374. 

Thimbm  appointed  coaBnaodB-Jn-dilef  ef  Ilia  l^eednnaoiaD  foraa  in  Ana.  ii. 
:MII.  422.  Ii  joined  bj  the  Cjraa  ftafcc*,  ib.  Hii  opentioai,  301,  302. 
DefHTta  of  hii  conduce,  303.     Uischataoer,  423.     Hi*  death,  433- 

Thinj,  cIk.     Sec  CounciL 

Thoaa,  cmnniiodtr  of  the  £ioliaai  alihe  uege  ofTiof,  L  44. 

,  Alciaitda'*  genoal,  bmr  emplojpcd,  tIIL  308.  270.     Appuisted  Blnp 

of  Otdroda,  ST3. 

Hvboc,  rrinrMmrn  irnding  lo  iho«  thai  iM^arif  inhabitants  wete  ibe  tame 
with  wboM  who  inhabited  Oieece  and  AhUWimt.  i.  68 — 70. 
,  WWIIUaiy  »iri»  of  tbehislorj  ot  ii-  S80 — 383. 

,  BBd  of  BruidH  into,  itL  32,  33.  Hi*  mkones  Ibere,  43— 4A.  Trans. 

BCtkM  In,  M — 6S.      Mianat  of  the  inbabjtana  of   MjctStmat    by  the 

nndn,  S4S,  8M. 
,  llii^— ■ J.  inlht  timeof  Scuthn,  ii.  SSO — 390.  Sercrity  of  the 

wiBMiin,287- 
,  |soduce  of  the  Thiadan  gold  mines,  vi.  ISO.      Moiml  prindplo  of  the 

Thfatin*,  all,  212.     Notice  of  the  royal  family  of  Thntee.  312.  913.  nolt 
,  vai  of  Macedonia  >ith,  riL  3C — 39.  Aecount  of  the  "niiadan  rooMl. 

lutioD,  eOO,  201.     The  Thraciaoi  anil  Agriani  defeaud  by  .UciandB  the 

nim,  306,307- 
Thradin  ChtnoDcH.    Sec  CbenoDoe. 
Thncids,  afluiion  to  the  tenn,  >i.  366. 
Thiai4ii*  bends  the  mutiny  in  Timoleon**  umy.  vi.  5ft. 
ThiMybultu  aucocdilo  tbetbnuieofSyncuie,  iii.  147.    Pailf  foimed  against 

bim,  148.    Redn  U)  Locri,  ib. 
,Mn  efLyou,  and  ThTmsyllus,  leaden  of  the  ilmwcniical  party  in 

Svno^  iiL  31  J-  Manm  of,  3M,  300.  Ttwuactiont  of  the  S<M  under  their 

command.  365 — 390.     Pan  taken  by  Thta^bulm  against  AldbiKleo,  432. 

433.     DtBiii*ied,  oilh  Aldbiadn,  from  hii  cammand.  4.^4. 
,  hia  fii»t  vnierpriK  againii  the  C'.our>ci1  of  Thiny,  it.  56-     Defeat* 

ihcii-  amy  at  Munydua,  id.  Enlcn  Alfaent,  69.  And  renowa  the  democracy, 

70,  71-  Praia  of  hi*  poUdcal  conduct,  77.     Sent  lo  Aria  viib  the  Athmiaa 

Seet,  432.    Hi*  Miccewei  there,  432—438.    Killed  in  his  lent  bt  the  Aipen- 

diau,  436.      Hb  dwacter,  lb.  Coradius  Nepo*-*  eulo«y  of  him.  437.  sole. 
n  AgB,  iii-  40&.  Ttauaetioasordie  Hidaoda 
~~     "'.    Appointed  ooc  of  (be  Ma 
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Thfonimii  takfDtysfctfiePbodaiif,  vL  887* 

Thncydidsty  tii0  UMorin,  hit  rimfie  aflinnatinn  of  more  gnthority  dun  dit  of 

•nf  othar  viiter,  i  17& 
>   I    I    I  ■    »  naiukal  term  nted  liy  him  a^biiied,  iL  80.  Nodceof;  305. 312. 
».»  ■  omnmaiidt  the  Athenhm  iquadnm  at  tha  iabud  of  Thaooa,  vL  37. 

His  infloeooe  amoog  the  Greeks  and  Thiadana,  39.    Dqnived  of  hk  eom- 

mand,  and  banished  for  twenty  jean,  41.     How  he  emj^oyed  hia  Icanue 

timeyib. 

son  of  Mdeiias^  bRMighft  forwaid  by  the  AAealaiis  in  oppoatiaD  to 


Pcridea^  iL  279.   His  desoeot  and  dianctsry  ih.   Cndid  acknowledgBunft  of 
his  rival's  powers,  280.    His  banishment,  287. 
Tfaurimn,  or  Tharia,  causes  widdtk  led  to  the  coh»iiatiaD  of,  i.  183,  184* 

Great  men  who  accompanied  the  expedition  thither,  184.    Foundation  of  the 

town,  165.     Foundation  of  the  dty  of,  347* 

i  member  of  theRhegian  confiBdcncy,  t.  447.  Hore  than  ten  tiMMisaiid 

Thurians  destroyed  by  the  Liucanians,  ib.  The  rest  of  dieir  army  generously 

treated  by  Leptines,  448.    Thuriumgained  to  the  Syracaaan  a]]ianoe,ib. 
Thyamia  surpriMd  by  the  Phliaaians,  ▼.  164.    Evacuated,  186. 
Thymbron.   See  Thimbron. 
Thymoetes,  Idng  of  Attica,  deposition  of,  i.  335. 
Thyiea  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  iii«  10. 
Tibaitnes,  notice  of  the,  hr.  240,  241. 
Tides  of  rivers,  observations  on  die,  viii.  258.  note. 
Tigranes,  general  of  the  Persian  army,  enoampa  at  Myeale,  with  iizty  thoawmd 

men,  iL  127.    Is  sMn  hi  tho  battle  there,  ISa 
Tigris,  river,  crossed  by  Alexander,  viii.  11.    Hia  passage  up  ihe^  380. 
TimsBtts  Siculus,  meana  used  by  him  ftir  Uie  eometioD  of  dmndogj,  L  218. 

,  his  history  only  known  by  the  quotations  of  other  writers,  vi.  11* 

Timarchus,  his  accusation  of  idschines,  vii.  16. 

Timegenides,  the  Theban,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  faction  which  led  the  Bceotians 

to  the  Persian  alliance,  ii.  123.    Executed  by  order  of  Pausaaiaa,  124. 
Timoclea,  a  Theban  lady,  anecdote  of,  viL  337* 
Timocrates,  the  Lacedemonian,  account  of  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Naupactos, 

ii.423. 

■»  of  Rhodes,  sent  ona  mission  to  the  Grecian  rqHibUci  by  Tithiaustes, 

iy.  351. 

-,  the  Athenian  minister,  character  o^  v.  178.    Tried  and  execoted  on 


his  return  from  the  Persian  embassy,  179. 

Timocreon,  of  lalysus,  the  poet,  notice  of,  iL  194. 

Timolaus,  notice  ol,  viL  309. 

Timoleon  causes  his  brother  to  be  assassinated,  vL  42.  Appointed  to  the  nm- 
nageraent  of  affairs  in  SicUy,  44.  Superstition  he  resorted  to  on  hia  embarka- 
tion,  46.  Arrives  at  Metop<mtium,  47.  Goes  to  Rhegium,  48.  Readies 
Tauromcnium,  49.  Icetes  defeated  by,  ib.  Gains  possession  of  part  of  Syracuse, 
ib.  Is  joined  by  Mamercus,  50.  Completes  the  conquest  of  Sjrracuse,  51. 
Negotiates  with  Dionysius  the  younger,  52.  Difficulty  in  rewarding  his 
troops,  54.  Overcomes  Leptines,  55.  His  conduct  at  EnteUa,  56.  Gains  over 
Icetes,  57.  His  army  mutmies,  58.  Gains  the  battle  of  the  Crimesus,  60,  61. 
His  treatment  of  the  mutineers,  and  then:  fate,  63.  Imports  coloniata  fnm 
Peloponnesus,  64.  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  ib.  Hia  mea- 
sures to  reduce  the  independent  Grecian  chiefii  of  Sicily,  85.  His  oudty  to 
Icetes,  66.  His  treatment  of  Mamercus  and  Hippon,  67, 6&  Hia  measures 
for  repeopling  the  country,  70.  The  magistracy  established  by  him  at  Sy- 
racuse, 72.  Character  of  his  administration,  74,  lb.  Anecdotea  of,  ib.  Sute 
of  Sicily  when  governed  by  him,  78, 77*  His  blindness,  77* 
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Tln«|lMMaafCattiiih,biipopulnit7,  vi,  tl.    Aww«ln«rion  of.  42. 

TBOdMMi  KB  of  Cmwo,  appiutital  to  canuuaiiil  the  Atfaeniui  fleet,  «.  63. 
Oaiu  CoTcrn  lo  the  AihcnUn  ouisc,  64.  UU  Uba>l  ooDiluct  [hae,  ib. 
Pu>^)mi  upon  him  bj  Cicen  and  Diodimu,  ib.  DM&  DdnU  ttu  La> 
(edBmonUn  flnl  under  Nicolacbui,  ib.  Supsnedcd  in  ibe  "■""■«™>  bj 
Iphkniet,  70.  Belicva  C'fUfu^  320.  And  talm  TorOM  Mid  Fotido, 
ib. 

—  ■'  if  loii  to  akt  tfac  commaiid  in  Asia,  vi.  155.  Sobdaei  Samo*,  156. 
OraxmiKcC^piothanii,  ib>  Co-openica  vith  Philip  igainn  ibc  Olrixhiani, 
15«;,  167.  Supenedts  Iphicrato,  160.  It  compelled  to  ntnat.  183.  Hii 
expedition  igoiiul  the  Thncian  ChemmcM,  lUS.  ISS.  Bit  addRN  to  the 
Atheniwu,  17fi.  CaauDuiib  ■gBimi  Ealxea,  177-  Hii  lucccv,  178.  Ij  ioit 
to  idieie  SamiM,  330.  Ii  impeuliol  by  Chare*,  231.  And  find,  2SS.  Hi* 
deuh,  ib-     H  ii  ntjittnenl  to  Eub«  nolicnl,  367- 

Timoxoiiu,  coiDinaDdei  of  the  Sdoncui  Mixiliarin  in  PotidaB.  hi*  tteaduraii* 
cormpondetiCB  with  ArtibaxuB,  iL  SU. 

Tiniui,  notice  of  an  andent  temple  in.  1. 103.  and  nole. 

Tiiibaius,  goreiDai  of  woum  Annenia,  his  tnatactioas  «ith  the  Greek  army 
under  Xenophoo,  ir-  223 — S2S.  Embasij  lo  him  from  LaccdnioD,  411, 
412.  HiameaniR*  in  fam  of  Anlalddaa,  413.  Hi*  pcapoul  of  peace  (o 
Ihe  Greek  nation,  449. 

.  hii  trestmcDl  hj  Artaxicnei  MDanan,  liL  354.     Ploti  agniiul  him, 
and  ii  ilain,  305. 

TlHmeDB*,  ion  of  Omtes,  notice  of,  L  1 70. 

• ,  ihe  Eleao  prophet,  atleDd*  the  LMcdooooiui  umy  undci  Pao- 

taniai,  ii  9%  100.     Uoooc  conferred  upon  him,  100. 

Tiaiphoaiu  anasunatet  AUuoder,  tagns  of  Tbeualy,  v.  260.  Saececd*  him  u 
ugtu,  ib. 

Ttsnphetnet,  a  ndtp  of  Pfllil,  Aldbikdei  tlifi  to  Ml  hiifl  at  Tiiiancc  »itli  (be 
PelopODoeuan*,  iii.  338 — 331.  Renein  mgodaiioDi  iriifa  them,  341.  And 
condudea  a  treat;  with  ibem,  342,  343.  Uii  vilj  and  macheroui  polic)', 
301.    Defeat*  Tbraiyllui  al  £{die»u,  409. 

.paMwhiehbeheUattbebaiileof Cimaia,  It.  173.  Hbopcniiona, 

i;i.  Coodadei  •  Uealf  with  the  Greeki,  after  the  bittk  of  Cunaxa,  187. 
U»  pei&iioiu  kIiur  and  man  acre  of  the  Oredaa  genoaU,  192,  193.  Pn>- 
bablc  moiivc*  for  thii  condact,  196.  Succeidi  Cjnu  in  the  command  of  Ihe 
■nnj,  SCO.  Bargain*  wiih  DercjUidas  fiir  a  partlcttlat  peaee  *ith  hia  oim 
proTinco,  304.  Union  between  him  and  Phamabanu,  314.  Hie  nmraence 
and  tmtf  with  Dercyllidai,  316.  Uia  loeia^e  to  Agemlaoa,  340-  His 
tneasiim  for  the  ptcaervation  of  hi*  own  proTtnccs,  340,  341.  Supeneded  and 
beheaded,  347- 

TithtauEtea,  (amp  of  L^rdia,  auccacdi  Tiatphaoa  a>  Tkeroy  of  the  Potian 
empire,  iv.  347.  Negotiaia  with  Agenlaui,  34a  Stnngc  propoaal  lo  wh^ 
he  Bcodei,  3-ia,  349.  Sleaos  to  which  he  baa  mourae  fbt  exciling  tmnil; 
again*!  Laoedrmoo,  35l. 

TiloriDUS,  the  stiongeit  man  in  Oreece,  notice  of,  rii.  320.  and  note. 

Tmotua,  mountain  of,  ancienll;  abounded  in  gold,  i.  41&. 

Tohnidei,  the  Athenian  eanmattdet,  •umma  of.  IL  364.  Sent  to  nduec  ibe 
Bmlian*,  243.  Killed  al  Ck>nKK«,  283. 

Tonme  lakcn  by  Braddai,  til.  44. 

by  Timoiheiu,  t.  230- 

garriKmcd  bytbe  Athenlant,  vi.  157. 

Tomue,  nbtenee  of,  in  Macedonia,  riii.  73.  note.  Extendirelr  imd  by  abnoti 
ererjf  known  pweriuutnt,  ib. 

Toiotc.  or  bowmen,  aOachcd  to  mi^siraie^  i.  SOA. 

T>{^uand  4i>.H,  dittinctioD  between,  riil.  341.  nnlc. 
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Tnpoiiii  or  Tsebbood,  aeeoaat  of,  It.  2M,  8S1.  note.     TunMrtlwif  of  the 

Cyiam  mnnj  t,  SSft— SSft. 
Ttcmod,  law  oI;  at  AtlMM,  UL  3S ;  W.  9S,  33. 
,  trblf  ftr  hii^  tSBMOn,  viii.  68—70. 
chm  pradidnMd  it  Olympia,  and  oolamiit  cneted,  wiA  tha  ticaiks 


TreUnod.    SeeTn^poot. 

TfiliaUiiBi,i»lkaofdia,¥lL96ll  They  jtift  te  eonfiavwf  apiost  Alemdcr 

te  Gfcat,  303,  304.  Axe  pat  to  fl^  by  Uni,  aM^    Bstar  imo  a  treaty 

nidi  Alexander,  SIOl 
lUmnee  at  Rome,  theb  neonblance  to  the  Ephori  at  Sparta,  L  10. 
Mcmmun  luld  by  the  FhttMiaii  exiki,  t.  Itt. 
Aleuuifa,  rank  of,  L  388. 

Tricrie,  or  trbeme,  how  improfcd  by  DleoyilMof  Syiacuie,  t.  400. 
lUopfanB,  pwanoinery  dj  for  what  ceielmad,  L  343. 
Ttij^lim,  dktrict  of;  inbjeet  to  Elis,  t.  130.    The  TiiphyUaae  proleeted  by 

the  Aieadhme,  140. 
Ti4H}d,atDeipfai,iiatBnofthe,L  190. 
TnpoUe,  CMEiffai  of,  liL  303^  - 

Tiiieiiie,  by  whom  ftat  made,  L  883.    Deecriptloo  of,  iL  46. 
TneKD,  town  and  tooitory  oi;  i  60. 
Trajan  war,  obosratlons  on  the  oonflkting  datei  of  ehwawieg—  concaming, 

i  230.  note. 
—  ihore,  iea4gbt  neir  the,  liL  303, 304. 
Tiomei,  meaning  of  the  word,  yi.  333.  note. 
Ttophonini,  prophetical  cavern  U^  iL  107. 
7^*  origin  0^  L  71^  78.    Saooeerion  of  kings  of,  fiom  Daidaimt  to  Priam, 

789  73*    Flouriihing  ooodition  of  the  Trojan  state  under  Piiam,  73.    Ezpe. 

ditkn  of  the  Oieeka  agrinit,  78—78.    Fate  of  Troy,  78.  And  of  the  Trajan 

state  and  naoBC^  lb.   Theaothority  of  Homer's  aecoont  of  the  Tro|an  war  Tin- 

dicated,  81 — 84.  ItiOMmbliiiff  in  the  Trojan  war,  to  drcanutaneei  in  modem 

hiMtory,  82,  83.    Destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  name  of  its  people,  340. 

,  the  site  of,  visited  by  Alexander,  TiL  382. 

Turkish  titles,  disqaisitkm  respecting,  viiL  261—253.  note. 

Tuscans,  the,  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Campanian  plain,  and  found  the 

city  of  Capua,  iL  172« 
■    ,  the  principal  pirates  of  the  western  parts  of  the  MedJIerianean,  ▼.  457* 

Are  repressed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  ib     See  Etruscsns. 
Tydens,  L  43. 
Tyndareus,  king  of  Lacedsmon,  notice  of,  L  37*  Oath  exaefeed  by,  of  the  chief. 

taioe  who  sought  his  daughter  in  marriage,  74. 
Tyndaris,  or  Tyndaiium,  a  city  in  Sidly,  founded  by  the  Pelopomwrisn  Mes- 

senians,  v.  436.     Their  superiority  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  lb.     They  obtam 

Enna,  and  the  Gre^  towns  of  Cej^udedion  and  Solus,  438. 
Tyranny,  definition  of  the  term,  L  263,  264. 
■  and  democracy  nearly  related,  iL  273. 

Tyrant,  when  the  term  was  substituted  for  that  of  king,  L  116,  118.   Import  of 

the  term,  260.    Evils  incident  to  a  tyranny,  263.    I>istiBCtioo  between  dia 

ancient  and  modem  sense  of  the  tenn,  304. 

J  application  of  the  term  to  the  Athenian  pec^le  in  the  age  of  Pericles^ 

iL260. 

.,  distinction  between  the  attendants  of  tyrants  and  lungs,  iL  873. 


Tyre,  celebrity  of,  i.  448. 

— »-,  migration  of  Tyrian  families  to  Carthage,  ii.  138. 

,  stormed  by  Evagoras,  tyraat  of  Salaniis,  v.  248. 

— ,  the  Tynans  nend  a  message  to  ^Uexander,  viL  624,  626.    Description  of 
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Tyrc,  536,  5S7.    Ctudn  ol  Itu  TfiiuiE,  530.     Tffe  bai«gcJ  uul  ukcn 

AlciaodiT.  530,  531.  and  note.     HU  uriTU  al,  Tiii.  3. 
Tjriiupea,  ■  PcnUo,  appmnlnl  utnp  of  Parapuoinu,  «UL  163.    li  Ki 

tfaeAiHkeiK^  20*. 
TjrrriwEwi.    S«  Etnuoia. 
Tynaus  tent  from  Atheni  to  Sputa,  in  conicqitaicc  of  an  orutt^ ).  314. 

ful  tttfcu  of  Ml  poetf7,  315. 
TuUEi,  John,  quMuiaD  from,  mpccting  DenoMbenca,  Tii.  339.  nous. 

u.  ■  ^ 

UnivctHl  Hiinrf ,  lemarks  on  ihe  wiilcn  of  the,  tU.  6.  TkMe;  Tiii.  78.  now.  191, 

■HMC-  221.  note  385,  386.  nole. 
'Tniuw.  rxpIanaUm  of  the  votd,  iL  S31.  note. 
Udter,  udibiahop,  hU  chronology  of  tbc  fbnndaliiNi  ofSkyoD,  L  25.  Abstnci  of 

bis  chronDlogy  or  Grecian  biiUn;,  22t — 324.      CoticcliDa*  of  il  by  Sir  luae 

NvtUin,  aodolberv,  2!^5. 
Ulica,  foundation  of,  ii.  135> 
Uiiaiu,  tbc,  Bcixiuni  of,  tiU.  32.  Thcj  send  a  deputatioa  lo  Alexanda,  33.  And 

•re  Rpuhcd  bjr  him,  34.    TnaiOMOt  of,  b;  Akxander,  ib.  and  dou. 

V. 

Value  of  (xmme&iif,  mewiuc  of;  In  andcnt  Oirtet,  L  1 40. 

Vcjii,  on  the  LdooIhi  coaat,  fiHuidatian  o^  iL  171.    One  of  the  ariiai  Matt  of 

pbltoBophy,  ib. 
Venice,  local  adiantagesof,  v.  S6a  note. 

,  dw  *ile  of,  compared  iriih  that  of  Tyic,  til.  638. 

,  allunon  to,  liii.  320.  noic 

Vduli,  tnciatl  Gtedu.  SaOalle;i,  Stnpi. 

Victory,  token  of,  in  uieioit  and  more  dvilind  titnca,  L  168. 

Vincenl.  Dr.,  hii  remark  on  the  peiulanee  of  Vollaitr,  Tiii.  2S8.  note.    Ronarks 

OB  hii  ontnuntary  on  Nearchus,  'ilH,  279.      Hi*  sappovtioiii  respecting  the 

eulti  embarkation  of  Naaichua,  398,  297.  Hi*  account  of  Babylon,  420,  483. 

SeeNearthut 
Virgini'  lomb,  in  BoKiiia,  onculac  nying  topectitig,  *.  BB. 
VinuDusagt  of  Grtew,  not  ea>y  lo  fit  tbc  eiisLence  of,  iv.  118,  119.     When 

the  neamt  approach  made  to,  IBS.      Whu  time*  ao  caDad  by  tbe  orausi, 

130,  131. 
VoliaiT^  M.,  remaiks  on  bii  petulaoi  obaeryatians  reelecting  tbe  Maeedomana. 

and  William  1.  of  England,  viiL  258.  note. 
Voirel-puinu  of  (he  Anba  and  Peniant,  vigln  ot^  i.  138.  Voireli  of  the  ancient 

Creek  alphabet  oompared  wlih  ihoK  of  aome  other  nations,  i.  133, 133.  note. 
Voyage  of  Nearebus.    Sec  Neucbua. 
Vulmiiui,  inaiance  of  his  malice  against  I'hilip,  (ii.  339,  230.  BOtCb 


Wabuhia,  notice  of,  viil  86,  87-  00. 

War,  Grit   inttaoct  of  aoy  ibicg  approaching  to  rtgiUar  war  In  OiMce,  I.  43. 

SiBic  of  the  art  of,  in  (he  Homeric  age,  i.  14S_l4.t.    147—153.    Ciraim. 

atanca  taitorable  to  its  improremoil    in   andeni  Greece,   143.     Ddteu  In 

Homer's  an  of  war,   149—151.      Crodty  of  ancient  waitare,   165.      Bar- 

barinnandillibcndiiy  of  tbe  warrior*,  16G— 108. 

,  improTanaii  in  tbe  an  of  var  by  the  Athoiian  general  Ipbicratt*,  it,  400. 

Welsh  laaguagt^  Iti  RsembUace  u  tbe  Anbie,  i.  1 34.  noie. 
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WilUaml^dbwrftdcnoohbmaldiig  of  the  New  Forest,  viiL  858,  SSO.note. 
Winds  in  the  Meditemnan,  bow  named  in  the  picMot  day,  ti.  34.  note. 
Wine,  origin  of  drinking  it  over  the  graTee  of  the  dead,  ir.  910. 
Wdfe,  genenl,  comparison  between  him  and  Brasidas,  the  Spartan  commander, 

iiL69.  note. 
Women,  condition,  manners,  and  pursuits  o£^  in  the  early  ages  of  Gieeoe,  L 

172— 17&  Their  pursuits  and  condition  at  Sparta,  279u-381. 
1  political  fury  of  the  women  of  Athens,  iL  97-  Change  in  the  condition 

of  the  women  of  Greece,  290,  291. 
Wood,  Mr.,  hb  opinion  on  the  age  of  Homer  controverted,  L  233 — 235.  note. 
World,  state  o^  before  the  first  accounts  of  Greece,  i.  1-^. 

,  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  from  Greece^  iL  I769  177* 
,  when  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  viL  199    282. 
Wrestling,  when  introduced  into  the  Olympian  games,  i.  211. 


Xanthippus,  his  aocntation  of  Miltiadei^  i.  610. 

,  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  iL  90.  Cornmander  of  a  part  of 
the  Grecian  forces  at  Mycale,  129.  His  attadc  upon  the  CheESonese,  an 
Athenian  colony,  132. 

Xenetus,  of  Locri,  marries  his  daughter  Doris  to  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  t.  403i. 

Xenias.  See  Parion. 

Xenopbon,  son  of  Euripides,  besieges  and  takes  Potidoa,  iL  400,  401.  Enters 
Chalddice,  and  ravages  the  country  about  Spartahis,  412.  Is  defeated  and 
slain  there,  ib. 

,  the  historian,  son  of  Gryllus,  account  of  his  treatise  on  the  pmblic  re- 
venue of  Athens,  iv.  20 — 24.  vL  148.  His  description  of  an  eminent  man,  reduced 
Arom  wealth  to  indigence,  iv.  30.  His  character  of  the  Adienian  populace,  35. 
His  account  of  die  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Thirty,  confirmed  by  Lysias 
and  Plato,  45.  Circumstances  which  led  him  to  the  court  of  Cyrus,  151.  His 
preparations  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  172.  His  judicious  conduct  after  the 
seisure  of  the  Grecian  generals  by  Tissaphemes,  194.  The  station  he  held  in 
the  army,  198.  His  belief  in  dreams  and  auguries,  199—241.  Causes 
assigned  for  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  general,  200, 201.  His  appointment, 
201.  Measures  and  order  of  march  recommended  by  him  for  conducting  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks,  203,  204.  His  error  in  pursuing  Mitfaridates,  205.  His 
affair  with  the  Cardoos,  222.  His  narrative  generally  to  be  credited,  224.  His 
expedient  for  supplying  the  troops  at  Trapezus  with  necessaries,  233,  234. 
His  attack  upon  the  Trapezuntines,  234.  Difference  between  him  and  Thu« 
cydides  when  they  speak  of  the  religion  of  their  age,  240,  241.  The  use  he 
made  of  &e  influence  of  superstition,  241.  256.  258—280.  282.  His 
proposal  to  colonize  the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine  shore,  243 — ^245.  Calls  the 
army  together,  and  explains  his  conduct  and  intentions,  245,  246.  Declines 
the  offer  of  being  elected  commander-in-chief,  250.  Commences  his  march  with 
a  part  of  the  army  towards  Chalcedon,  253,  254.  His  stratagem  for  alarming 
the  Bithynians,  255,  256.  His  conduct  of  the  war  with  them,  255 — 263. 
Advantage  of  his  policy,  263,  264.  His  speeches  at  an  asscnrbly  of  the  army 
in  the  affair  of  Dexippns,  268 — 270.  Address  with  which  he  restrained 
the  army  from  outrage  at  Byzantium,  274, 275.  Return  for  his  services,  276. 
Leads  the  army  to  Perinthus  to  embark  for  Asia,  278.  His  probable  motives 
for  this  conduct,  278,  279.  Returns  to  the  camp,  279.  Proposes  to  negotiate 
with  Seuthes,  prince  of  Thrace,  284.  His  nocturnal  interview  with  Seuthcs, 
284,  285.  Account  of  iiis  operations  with  the  army  when  in  the  pay  of  Seuthes, 
286—289.     Knew  how  to  value  freedom,  but  not  nicely  scrupulous  of  sup- 
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pordng  dapothm,  S88.  His  dezterooi  eoodnct  towiidi  Chmnimu  and 
Poljnioei,  291.  His  own  account  of  a  nocturnal  expedition  against  a  Feniaii, 
891,  292.  His  age  at  the  time  of  engaging  with  Cyrus,  deduced  from  internal 
evidence  in  the  Anabasis,  292 — 296L  note.  Objection  made  against  his  daim 
to  this  worlc,  and  the  sdutioo  which  it  is  cqwble  of  admitting,  29(U-298 
note. 
Xenophon,  his  rrmarkaMe  brewkj  on  the  war  of  Thebes  with  Thessalj,  ▼.  144, 
146.  note.  Account  of,  and  remarks  on,  the  **  Memorials  **  of  Xenophon,  277— 
a09. 

,  the  purpose  of  his  Cyropedia,  TiL  29ft,  208. 

Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  his  accession  to  the  throne  ot  Persia,  iL  2.  His  motire 
for  undertaking  the  expedition  to  Greece,  ib.  His  immense  preparations,  3. 
His  motive  for  constructing  the  canal  of  Athos,  3, 4.  And  the  bridges  built 
over  the  Hellespont,  6.  Goes  to  Critale  to  take  the  command  of  his  fiRves,  6. 
Winters  at  Sardis,  ib.  His  ridiculous  punishment  of  the  Hellespont  disputed, 
8.  Honors  paid  to  him  on  his  march,  9.  Anives  with  his  army  and  fleet  at 
Therme,  11.  His  generous  conduct  to  the  Greek  spies,  20,  21.  Arrives  in 
Pieria,  SO.  And  afterwards  at  Trachia,  near  Theimopylie,  and  fixes  his 
head-quarten  there,  97*  Sends  a  herald  to  Leonidas  to  come  and  ddiver  his 
arms,  38.  Conmiands  the  Medes  and  Cissians  to  bring  the  Greeks  under 
Leonidas  alive  into  his  presence,  39.  And  orders  the  immortal  band  to  the 
assault,  ib.  The  means  which  lie  possessed  of  rewarding  hb  finDowers,  40. 
indignities  offered  by  him  to  the  body  of  Leonidas,  45.  His  letuin  into  Asia, 
77*  Fabulous  accounts  of  his  retreat  noticed,  78.  note.  Receives  news  in 
Sardis  of  the  defeat  of  his  forces  at  Mycale,  132.  Moves  to  his  distant  capital 
of  Susa,  and  orders  aU  the  Grecian  temples  to  be  burnt,  ib.  Abandons  himself 
to  indolence  and  debauchery,  200.  Xerxes  and  his  eldest  son  murdered,  ib. 
,  notice  of  the  spoils  taken  by  him  from  Gieeoe,  viiL  29,  30. 

USfH  and  fUx»ft  distinction  between,  L  52.  note. 

Z. 

Zacynthus,  island  of,  complains  to  Lacedcmoo  of  the  restoration  of  its  exiles  by 
Timotheus,  v.  06. 

Zaleucus,  the  first  wlio  committed  laws  to  writing,  L  350.  Account  of  his  in- 
stitutions, ib. 

Zande,  or  Messena,  foundation  of,  L  349. 

Zaranga,  notice  of,  viiL  82,  83. 

Zarex,  mountain  of,  i.  13. 

Zeugites,  rank  of,  L  373,  374. 

Zeus,  origin  of  the  name,  L  98.  and  notep 

Zcuxis,  the  celebrated  painter,  notice  of,  ii.  293. 

visits  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  vi.  94. 

Zonaster,  theokigy  of,  i.  444—448. 


THE  END. 
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